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KING  CHARLES  t 

Game  to  the  crown  in  16t5,  and  was  beheaded  in  1^4^..  The 
following  is  his  speech  from  the  throne  on  meeting  his  first 
parliament.  It  contains  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  may  serve 
as  a  spe'cihieh  oi*  the  st^le  that  was  in  use  at  the  time*  The  chief 
subject  of  the  speech  is  the  war  with  Spsdn,  in  which  the  country 
was  then  engaged.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  plague^  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  London. 


King  Charles  the  Firsts  Speech  at  opening  the  Session^ 

My  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  you  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  qommons,  in  this  parliament  assembled  i 
I  may  thank  God^  that  the  business  to  be  treated  on  at 
this  time  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  needs  no  eloquence 
to  set  it  forthr*;;  for  r^hi '  nditjitfr  ^le  to  do  it,  nor  doth 
it  stand  with*  in)^  ndtiireta.  ^pend  much  time  in  words« 
It  isnonewbusiii«ss,:bci'igr;already  happily  begun  by  my 
father  of  blessed^  mwpry^^whQ  is  with  God^  therefore  it 
needeth  no  narrative  V  I'  R6p6  in  God  you  will  go  on  to 
maintain  it,  as  freely  as  you  advised  my  fathei'  to  do  it. 
It  is  true,  he  may  seem  to  some  to  have  beell  slack .  t« 
Vol.  I.  1 
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begin  so  just  and  so  glorious  a  work ;  but  it  was  his 
wisdom  that  made  him  loth  to  beg^n  a  work,  until  he 
might  find  a  means  to  maintain  iu  But  after  that  he 
saw  how  muchiie  was  abused  in  the  confidence  he  had 
with  other  states,  and  was  confirmed  by  your  advice 
to  run  the  course  we  are  in,  with  your  engagement  to 
maintain  it,  I  need  not  press  to  prove  how  willingly  he 
took  your  advice ;  for,  the  preparations  that  are  made 
are  better  able  to  declare  it,  than  I  to  speak  it.  The 
assistance  of  those  in  Germany,  the  fleet  that  is  ready 
for  action,  with  the  rest  of  the  preparations,  which  I 
have  only  followed  my  father  in,  do  sufficiently  prove, 
that  he  entered  (not  superficially,  but  really  and  heartily,) 
into  this  action. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  you  do  re- 
memberr  ^^^^  you  were  pleased  to  employ  me  to  advice 
Iny  father  to'  br^ak  off  those  two  treaties  that  were  on 
foot,  so  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  came  hither  a  free  un* 
engaged  man.  It  is  true,  I  came  into  this  business 
willingly  and  freely,  like  a  young  man,  and  consequently 
rashly ;  but  it  was  by  your  interest,  your  engagement : 
so  that  though  it  were  done  like  a  young  man,  yet  I 
cannot  repent  me  of  it,  and  I  think  none  can  blame 
me  for  it,  knowing  the  love  and  fidelity  you  have  (ever) 
borne  to  your  kings ;  having  giyself,  likewise,  some  little 
experience  of  your  aflfections*  I  pray  you  remember, 
that  this  being  my  first  action^  and  begun  by  your  ad- 
vice and  intreaty,  what  a  great  dishonour  it  were  (both) 
to  you  and  me,  if  this  action,  so  begun,  should  fail  of 
the  assistance  you  are  able  to  give  me.  Yet  knowing 
the  constancy  of  your  lgye;hoJh  to.n^e  and  the  business^ 
I  needed  not  to  have  saw*lliisr,';Wt/*Qhlj<  x6  show  what 
\  care  and  sense  I  have  of  yoiif  honour^^  ahd  mine  own»* 
I  must  intreat  you  likewise*"^ .<f<Jfi^d^r  of  the  times  we 
are  in,  how  that  I  mus\  4(iyeotwfe  <y our  lives  (which  I 
should  be  loth  to  do)  shodla  :if*coi^|iUe  you  here  long ; 
and  you  piust  venture  the  business,  if  you  be  slow 
in  your  resolutions.     Wherefore  I  hope  you  will  take 
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sudi  grave  (aftd  wise)  counsel,  as  you  will  expedite 
what  you  have  in  h^id  to  do :  which  will  do  n^e  and 
jrourselves  an  infinite  deal  of  honour ;  you,  in  shewing 
your  love  to  ine,  and  me,  that  I  may  perfect  that  work 
irhich  my  fathef  hath  so  happily  begun. 

Last  of  all,  because  some  malicious  men  may,  and 
as  I  hear,  have  given  out,  that  I  am  not  so  true  a  keeper 
snd  mamtainer  of  the  true  religion  that  I  profess,  1 
assure  you,  that  I  may  with  St,  Paul  say,  that  I  have 
been  trained  itp^at  Gamaliers  feet:  and  although  I 
shall  never  be  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  unto  myself  the 
rest,  I  shall  so  hr  shew  the  end  of  it,  that  all  the  world 
may  see^  that  no  man  hath  been^  nor  ever  shall  be, 
more  desirous  to  m^ntain.the  religion  I  profess  than  I 
^1  be. 

Now  because  I  am  unfit  for  itnich  peaking,  I  mean 
ta  bring  up  the  fashion  of  my  predecessors,  to  have  my 
lord  keeper  speak  for  me  in  most  things  :  therefore  I 
have  commanded  him  to  speak  something  unto  you  at 
tius  time^  which  is  more  for  formality  than  any  great 
matter  he  hadi  to  say  unto  you* 


SIR  EDWARD  COKE, 

(Lord  Cfnef  Justice^  and  author  of  the  Institutes^) 

Wa»bom  in  1550,  ind  died  iif  1634.  He  was  removed  from  his 
office,  in  1 6 1 6,  and  first  joined  the  popular  side  in  parliament  in 
1621*  There  is  the  same  quaintness  and  pithness  in  tlie  other 
speeches  trhich  are  gWen  of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  that  will  be 
iound  in  the  followinig  one.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  Uiat  almost 
ail  the  abuses  of  e'xpencjiture,  and  heads  of  (Economical  reform^ 
which  were  the  objects  of  Mr.  Burke's  famous  bill,  are  here  dis- 
tinctly enumerated. 

Debate  on  a  Motion  for  the  Supply. 

v)ld  Sir  Edward  Coke  begins  as  usual,  in  this  debate, 
with  some  Latin  sentences  : — Neeemtas  affectata,  in^ 
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tmdbilis^  ef  impravida*  T)i^  twp  last,  be  said,  hrnaSui, 
all  laws  and  orders,  and  must  be  supplied  ;  but  if  their 
necessities  came  by  wantonness,  then  no  such  cause 
to  give.  NeutrcUita^  nfc  arnicas  parity  nee  inimicos 
tollit.  Commune  periculum  commune  au^tliu^.  No 
king  can  subsii>t  jn  an  honourable  estate  without  three 
abilities  :  First,  Tp  be  ^ble  tq  maintain  himself  against 
sudden  invasions.  Secondly,  tp  aid  hi^  allies  and  con- 
federates. Thirdly,  tp  reward  his  well-deserving  ser- 
vants. But  be  urged,  there  was  a  les^C  ip  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  leak  such  as  these  were  the  causes : 
frauds  in  the  custopxs ;  treaty  about  the  Spanish  match  ; 
new  invented  offices,  with  large  f^es ;  pld  unprofitable 
offices,  which  the  JLing  might  justly  .take  away  with  law, 
love  of  his  people,  and  his  own  honour ;  the  presidentships 
of  York  and  Walesi ;  multiplicity  of  offices  in  pne  pan; 
l&very  officer  tp  live  on  his  own  office  \  the  king's  Jbouscr 
hold  out  of  prder ;  new .  tj^bles  kept  there  made  the 
leakage  the  greater ;  voluntary  annuities  or  pensions^ 
which  ought  to  be  $tppped  till  the  king  \yas  put  of  debt, 
and  able  to  pay  tHcm.  In  the  4th  of  Henry  IV.  no  man 
was  to  beg  of  the  king  till  he  was  out  oiF  debt.  Lastly, 
that  all  unnecessary  charges,  costly  diet^  apparel,  build- 
ings, &c.  increase  stjU  the  leakage. 

To  apply  some  means  for  reniedy,  the  multiplicity  of 
forests  /and  parks,  now  a  great  charge  to  the  king, 
might  be  drawn  into  a  great  benefit  to  him  ;  that  under- 
standing officers  be  employed  in  the  king's  house  to 
reduce  it  to  its  ancient  form,  and  not  with  sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  to  divide  a  goose  ;  and  that  his  shop* boys  be 
not  taken  from  his  shops  and  placed  in  the  green  cloth ; 
that  the  great  offices  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  able  men  that  have  experience,  as 
admiralty's  places,  &c.  The  king's  ordinan  charge  in 
£dward  III/s  time  was  borne  by  the  king's  ordinary 
revenue.  Ireland  at  that  time  was  also  30,000/.  a  vear 
benefit  tp  the  king  >  but  now  a  great  cliarge  to  him. 
l^p  petition  the  king  rather  for  a  logique  than  a  r/ietqriw^ 
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bftfid  ;*  a  strait  than  an  open  one. '  Move  for  a  com- 
mittee  to  put  down  these,  and  such  other  heads  as  shall 
be  oiSsred* 


SIR  ROBERT  COTTON- 

f  Th& famous  Antiquary i  J 

Was  bom  1 570  and  died  1 6  U  •  He  was  made  a  baronet  by  James  L 
aod  was  one  of  the  ppposition  party  in  the  time  of  his  successor.. 
The  speech  which  follows  was  occasioned  by  some  offence  taken 
by  the  court  at  the  severe  feflections  cast  upon  the  duke  of 
Buckin|!:ham  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  is^  as  one  might  expect^ 
kained>  full  of  facts  and  authorities,  containing  matters  wbich  ik^ 
liQulit  were  tliought  to  be  of  great  weight  aad  moment.  . 


Mr.  Speaker, 

/^|.THoyGH   the  constant    wisdom   of  this  house    of 
commons  did  well  and  worthily  appear,  in  censuring 

•  This  mode  of  expression  seems  natural  enough  to  any  one  who 
was  familiar  with  Cicero's  description  of  the  difference  between 
Ifipc  and  rhetoriC)  and  who  knew  that  most  of  his  hearers  either. 
were«  or  would  be  tho\ight  equally  learned.  It  was  a  .convenient 
thort-hand  language  to  those  who  were  hardly  ever  accustomed  to 
think  or  speak  but  in  classical  allusions,  and  which  no  one  could 
affect  to  misunderstand  without  first  exposing  his  own  ignorance  u^ 
it  wzs  2L  9ort  of  wWd  U  the  wUe.  So  that  its  being  abmpt  and&r« 
fetched  would  be  a  recommendation  of  it,  and  would  even  give  it  an 
air  of  simplicity  with  men  of  deep  learning,  as  being  more  in  the 
way  of  their  habitual  and  favourite  train  of  ideas  But  this  style, 
which  may  be  called  the  iabstrusc  or  pedanuc*  is  soon  exploded  when 
knowledge  becomes  mor^  generally  diffused,  and  the  pretension  to 
it  oniversal :  when  there  are  few  persons  who  profess  to  be  very, 
learned,  ai|d  none  are  contented  to  be  thought  entirely  ignorant.;' 
when  e\'ery  one  who  can  read  is  a  critic ;  when  the  reputation  of 
taste  and  good  sense  is  not  confined  to  en  acquaintance  with  the' 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  a  roan's 
mderstaiiding  an  eloquent  discourse,  or  even  to  his  making  on%  that 
hf  should  ^rer  have  read  ^  (^eiRnition  either  of  logi(;  or  rhetoric. 


/ 
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tbut  ill  advised  member '  the  last  day,  foi^  trtricltitig  d(> 
far  into  their  ancient  liberties,  and  might  encourage^ 
each  worthy  servant  of  the  public  here  toofer  up 
freely  his  counsel  and  opinion,  yet,  since  these  walls 
cannot  conceal  from  the  ears  of  captious,  guilt}',  and 
revengeful  men  without,  the  counsel  and  debates  within, 
I  will  endeavour,  as  my  clear  mind  is  free  from  any 
personal  distastt  of  any  one,  sa  to  express  the  honest 
thoughts  of  my  heart,  and  discharge  the  best  care  of  my 
trust,  as  no  person  shall  justly  tax  niy  innocent  and 
public  mind;  except  his  conscience  shall  make  him 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  worthily  have  in  parliament 
impeached  others  in  older  times*  I  will  therefore, 
with  as  much  brevity  as  I  can,  set  down  how  these 
disorders  have  by  degrees  sprung  up  in  our  own 
memories;  how  the  wisdom  of  the  best  and  wisest 
ages  did  of  old  redress  the  like  ;  and  lastly,  what  modest 
and  dutiful  course  I  would  wish  to  be  f^lowed  by  our- 
selves in  this  so  happy  spring  of  our  hopeful  masten 
For,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  to  judge  but  to  present : 
the  redress  is  above  ad  querimoniam  vulgi.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  long  as  those  attended  about  our  late  sove- 
veign  master,  now  with  €rc^,  as  had  served  the  late 
queen,  of  happy  memory,  debts  of  the  crown  were  notf 
so  great;  commissions  and  grants  not  so  often  com- 
plained of  in  parliament;  trade  flourished  ;  pensions 
not  so  many,  though  more  than  in  the  late  queen's 
time,  for  they  exceeded  not  18,000/.  now  near 
120,000/. ;  an  things  of  moment  were  carried  by  puWic 
debate  at  the  council  table;  no  honours  set  to  sale, 
no  places  of  judicature ;  laws  against  priests  and 
recusants  were  executed  ;  resort  of  papists  to  ambas- 
sadors' houses  barred  and  punished,  his  miajcsty  by 
daily  direction  to  all  his  ministers,  and  by  his  own 
pen,  declaring  his  dislike  of  that  profession ;  no  waste* 
ful  expences  in  fruitless  ambassages ;  nor  any  transcend- 
ent power  in  any  one  minister.  For  matters  of  state 
the  council  chataber  held  up  the  fit  and  ancient  dignity. 
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Sokmg^asinylOTdof  Somerset  stood  in  state  of  grace^ 
and  had  by  his  majesty's  &vour  the  trust  of  the  signet 
seal,  he  oft  would  glory  justly,  that  there  passed  neither 
to  bkDself  or  his  friends  any  long  grants  of  his  highness 's 
lands  or  pensions*  For  of  that  which  himself  had»  he 
paid  ^,000^  towvds  the  marriage  portion  of  the 
king's  daughter.  His  care  was  to  pass  no  monopol)  or 
iUej^  grant  i  and  that  some  members  of  this  house  can 
witness  by  his  ch^ge  unto  tliem.  No  giving  way  to 
the  sale  of  honours,  as  a  breach  upon  the  nobility  (for 
such  were  his  own  words,)  refusing  sir  John  Roper's 
office,  then  tendiered,  to  procure  him  to  be  made  a 
baron.  The  n^abch  with  Spain  then  offered,  (and  with 
conditicm  to  require  no  further  toleration  in  religion  than 
ambassadors  here  are  allowed)  he,  discovering  the 
double  dealing  and  the  danger,  dissuaded  his  majesty 
from;  and  left  him  so  &r  in  distrust  of  the  faith  of  that 
king,  and  his  great  instrument,  Gondomar,  then  here 
residing,  that  his  majesty  did  term  him  long  time  after 
a  lulling  Jack*  Thus  stood  the  effect  c^  his  power 
with  his  majesty  when  the  clouds  of  his  misfortune  fell 
Qpon  him*  What  the  future  advices  led  in,  we  may 
well  remember.  The  marriage  with  Spain  was  again 
i^^iewed ;  Gondomar  declared  an  honest  man ;  popery 
heartened,  by  employing  suspected  persons  for  condi- 
tions of  conveniency  ;  the  forces  of  his  majesty  in  the 
Palatinate  withdrawn,  upon  Spanish  faith  improved 
bere  and  believed,  by  which  ^his  highness^'s  children 
have  lost  their  patrimony,  and  more  money  been  spent 
in  fruitless  ambassages  than  would  have  maintained  an 
army  fit  to  have  recovered  that  country  ;  our  old  and 
b&t  allies  disheartened  by  that  tedious  and  dangerous 
treaty  ;  and  the  king  our  now  master  exposed  to  so 

Eeat  a  peril,  as  no  wise  and  faithful  council  would  ever 
ve  advised  :  errors  in  government,  more  in  misfortune 
by  weak  councils  than  in  princes. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  country  of  Poyntou  in  France,  was 
laid,  to  bishop  Wickham's  charge  in  the  first  of  Richard 
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IL  for  persuading  the  king  to  forbear  sending  aid  tirhetl 
it  was  required  ;  a  capital  crime  in  Parliamenti  The 
loss  of  the  duchy  of  Maine  was  laid  to  De  la  Poie^ 
duke  of  Su€foIk,  (28  Henry  VI.)  in  singly  and  unwisely 
treating  of  a  marriage  in  France.  A  Spanish  treaty  lost 
the  Palatinate :  whose  counsel  hath  pronounced  so  greatf 
power  to  the  Spanish  agent  (as  never  before)  to  effect 
freedom  to  so  many  priests  as  have  been  of  late,  and  to 
become  a  solicitor  almost  in  every  tribunal  for*  the  ill- 
affected  subjects,  of  the  state,  is  worth  the  inquiry. 

What  grants  of  impositions,  before  crossed,  have 
lately  been  complained  of  in  parliament  ?  as  that  of  ale- 
houses, gold  thread,  intermitted  customs,  and  many 
more,  the  least  of  which  would  have  (50  Edward  III.) 
been  adjudged  in  parliament  a  heinous  crime,  as  well  as 
those  of  Lyon  and  Latimer*  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  in  procuring  such  another  grant, 
in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  was  adjudged  in  par- 
liament. 

The  gift  of  honours,  kept  as  the  most  sacred  treasure 
of  the  state,  now  set  to  sale.  Parliaments  have  been 
suitors  to  the  king  to  bestow  those  graces,  as  in  the  times 
of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  More  now 
led  in  by  that  way.  only,  than  all  the^  merits  of  the  best 
deservers  have  got  these  last  500  years.  So  tender  was 
the  care  of  elder  times,  that  it  is  an  article  (28  Henry 
VI.)  in  parliament  against  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  that  he 
had  procured  for  himself  and  some  few  others,  such 
titles  of  honour,  and  those  so  irregular,  that  he  was  the 
first  that  was  ever  earl,  marquis,  and  dyke,  of  the  self 
same  place.  Edward  I.  restrained  the  number,  in 
policy,  that  would  have  challenged  a  writ  by  tenure : 
and  how  this  proportion  may  suit  with  the  profit  of  the 
state,  we  cannot  tell.  Great  deserts  have  now  no  other 
recompence  than  costly  rewards  from  the  king  ;  for  we 
are  now  at  a  vile  price  of  that  which  was  once  inestima- 
ble. If  worthy  persons  have  been  advanced  freely  to 
places  of  greatest  trust,  I  shall  be  glad.     Spencer  was 
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midattned  in  the  14  Edvrftrd  II.  for  dktpiadiig  good 
servants  dbout  tlie  kkig,  and  putting  in  his  friends  and 
ftttowecs,  nor  leaving  either  in  the  chisrch  or  common- 
weaMi,  a  fiboe  to  anyv  before  a  fine  was  paid  unto  him 
fir  his  dependaice.     The  like  in  psot  wm  laid  bf  par. 
fianmt  oa  De  la  Pole«     It  caimot  but  be  a  «ad  hearing 
ttnto  us  all,  what  my  lord  treasurer  lately  toM  us  of  his 
>>^j€8ty^s  great  debts,  high  engagements, .  and  present 
wants ;  the  noise  whereof  I  wish  may  ever  rest  inclosed 
within  these  walls.     For,  what  an  encouragement  it  may 
be  to  oar  enemiea,  and  a  disheartening  to  our  friends,  I 
caasot  tdL    The  danger  of  those  (if  any,  th£y  have 
been  the  cause)  is  great  and  fearfuL    It  was  no  small 
motive  to  the  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to 
htaisik  the  king's  half  brethren  for  procuring  to  them* 
selves  so  large  proportion  of  crown  lands.    Gavestbn 
and  S{>encer,  for  doing  the  like  for  themselves  and  their 
feUowers  in  the  time    of   £dward  IL   and  the  lady 
Vessy,  for  procuring  the  like  for  her  brother  Beaumont, 
was  banished  the  court.     Michael  De  la  Pole  was  con- 
demned (10  Richard  II )  ia  parliam^it,  amongst  other 
crimes,  for  procuring  lands  and  pensions  from  the  king, 
and  having  employed  the  subsidies  to  other  ends  than 
die  grant  intended*     His  grand-child,  William  duke  of 
Su£folk,  for  the  like  was  censured.   (28  Henry   VI.) 
The  great  bbhop  of  Winchester  (50  Edw^ftrd  III.)  was 
put  upon  the  kii^s  mercy  by  piEurliament,  for  wasting 
in  time  of  peace  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  gifts  of 
die  people,  to  the  yearly  oppression  of  the  common- 
wealth.   Offences  of  this  nature  were  urged,  to  the 
mining  of  the  last  duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  time  of  Ed« 
ward  VI.    More  fearful  exaniples  may  be  found  toe 
fitqnent  in  records.     Such  improvidence  and  ill  counsel 
led  Henry  IIL  into  so  great  a  strait,  as  after  he  had 
pawned  some  part  (^  his  foreign  territories,  broke  up 
his  house,  and  sought  his  diet  at  abbeys  and  religious 
houses,  eng^^d  not  only  his  own  jewels,  ^ut  those  .of 
.       Vol*  I.  2 
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the  shrine  of '  St.  Edward  at  Westminster,  he  was  in.^ 
end  not  content,  but  constrained  to  lay  to  pawn  (as 
some    of  his  successors  after  did)    magnam    coronam 
p4ngkay  the  crown  of  England.     To  draw  you  out  to  the 
life  the  image  of  former  kings'  extremities,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  found  since  this  assembly  at  Oxford,  written  by 
a  reverend  man,  twice  vice-chancellor  of  this  place; 
his  name  wa$  Gascoign  ;  a  man  that  saw  the  tragedy  of 
De  la  Pole.     He  tells  you,   that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  so  rent  kway  by  ill  counsel,  that  the  king 
was  enforced  to  live  de  tallagio  populi :  that  the  king 
was  grown,  in  debt  quinque  centena  millia  librarum ; 
that  his  great  favj^rite,   in  treating  of  a  foreign  mar* 
riage  had  lost  his  master  a  foreign  duchy  ;   that  to  work 
his  ends,  he  had  caused  the  king  to  adjourn  the  par- 
liament in  villis  et  remotis  partibus  regni^   where  few 
people  propter  defectum  hospitii  et  victualtum^  could 
attend;   and  by  shifting  that  assembly  from   place  to 
plac^,  to  inforce  (I  will  use  the  author's  own  words) 
iU<^  paucos   qui    remancbant    de    communitate    regnij 
^oncedere  regi  quamvtis  pessima.     When  the  parliament 
^endeavoured  by^an  act  of  resumption,  the  just  and  fre- 
quent way  to  repair  the  languishing  state  of  the. crown 
(for  all  from  Henry  III.  but  one,  till  the  6  Henry  Vlll. 
have  used  it),  this  great  man  told  the  king  it  .was  ad 
dedeem   regis^  and  forced  him  from  it :   to  which  the 
commons  answered,  although  vexati  hbaribus  et  eoi- 
pemis   nur.quam    cmcederent    taxam    regi,     until    by 
authority  of  parliament  resumeret  qctuahter  omnia  pef' 
tinentia.  corona  Anglia ;  and  that    it    was  magis  ad 
dedecus  regis^  to  le^ve  so  many  poor  men  in  intolerable 
want,  to  whom  the  king  stood  then   indebted.     Yet 
nought  could  all  good  counsel  work,  until  by  parliament 
that    bad    man  was  banished;   which  was   no  sooner 
done,  but  an.  act  of  resumption  followed  the  inrollment 
of  the  act  of  his  exilement.     That    was    a   speedkig 
prtiplc  against. the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  his  brother. 
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in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  that  they  had  engrossed  the 
Person  of  the  king  from  his  other  lords.  It  was  not 
^forgotten  against  Gaveston  and  Spencer ^  in  the  lime  of 
Edward  11..  The  unhappy  ministers  of  Richard  If, 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  Vf.  felt  the  weight,  to  their 
^lin,  of  the  like  errors.  I  hope  we  shall  not  complaiti 
in  parliament  again  of  such. 

I  am  glad  we  have  neither  just  cause  or  undiitiful 
dispositions  to  appoint  the  king  a  counsel  to  redress 
those  errors  in  parliament,  as  those  42  Henry  III.  We 
do  not  desire  as  5  Henry  IV.  or  29  Henry  VI.  the 
removing  from  about  the  king  any  evil  counsellors  :  we 
do  not  request  a  choice  by  name,  as  14  Edward  IL 
3,  5,  11,  Richard  II.  8  Henry  IV.  or  31  Henry  VI. 
nor  to  swear  them  in  parliament,  as  35  Edward  I. 
9  Edward  II.  or  5  Richard  II.  or  to  line  them  out 
their  directions  of  rule,  as  43  tiehry  III.  and  6  Henry 
VI.  or  desire  that  which  Henry  III.  did  promise  in 
his  42d  year,  $e  acta  omnia  per  assensum  magnaium 
de  concilfo  sua  ehctorum  et  sine  eorum  assensu  nihil ; 
tre  only  in  loyal  duty  offer  up  our  hiimble  desires,  that 
since  his  majesty  hath  with  advised  judgment  elected 
so  wise,  religious,  and  worthy  servants,  to  attend  him 
in  that  high  employment,  he  will  be  pleased  to  advisQ 
with  them  together  a  way  of  remedy  for  these  disasters 
in  the  state,  brought  on  by  long  security  and  happy  peace, 
and  not  be  led  with  young  and  single  counsel. 
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GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

(Created  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  James  LJ 

m  •  ■ 

Was  bom  1593,  and'wBS  assaBsinated  by  Fdton  in  16341.  Itla^ 
aaid  tbat  he  had  originally  but  an  udiffemiit  edacadon.  Petteps 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  there  is  Hiore  ease  and  Wvacityt  and  less 
peagantry,  in  the  style  of  lus  speeches,  than  in  those  of  most  of 
liis  cotemporar  jes.  We  can  hardly  account  for  it  from  his  hiv- 
ing been  piivately  tutored  by  king  James  the  First.  The  tobject 
of  the  following  spetch  was  the  wat  witk  Spaiai  and  »ci»rery  of 
the  Falatioate. 


Xkat  the  first  and  last  time  he  had  the  honour  to  speak 
in  this  auditory,  it  wad  on  the  same  business ;  and  then  he 
was  so  happy  as  to  be  honoured  and  applauded  by  both 
houses  :  and  he  made  no  question,  but,  speaking  with  the 
same  heart,  and  on  the  same  business,  he  should  be  so 
now :  for,  if  they  looked  upon  the  change  of  affairs  in 
cliristcndom,  they  could  not  think  it  less  than  a  mirack, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  Was  sougjdt  and  coiirted  by  all  the 
world ;  he  was  become  master  of  the  Valtoline ;  had  broke 
ftll  Germany  in  pieces,  and  was  possessed  of  the  Palati- 
nate. The  princes  of  Germany  were  weak,  and  not  able 
to  resist ;  and  by  reason  of  his  master's^  neutrality,  caused 
by  a  treaty,  he  kept  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  awe. 
1*1  ow,  on  the  contrary,  the  Valtoline  is  at  liberty ;  the  war 
is  proclaimed  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  king  of  Denmark  b 
in  arms,  with  17,000foot and  6000  horse,  besides  commb* 
sions  to  make  them  up  30,000 ;  the  king  of  Sweden  is  also 
interesting  himself ;  the  princes  of  the  union  are  revived ; 
the  king  of  France  is  engaged  against  Spain,  and  for  that 
purpo$e,  having  made  peace  with  his  own  subjects,  had 
joined  and  confederated  himself  with  Savoy  and  Venice. 
Why  should  not  he,  therefore,  hope  for  the  same  success, 
considering  that,  since  the  time  of  his  last  speech  to  both 
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houses,  there  was  not  one  action,  or  a  thought  of  his,  that 
levelled  at  any  other  than  one  and  the  same  object,  which 
was  toplease  their  desires  ?  If  he  should qredit all  rumours, 
which  be  would  not  do,  he  should  speak  with  some  confu* 
Am  of  fear  to  hold  the  same  place  he  formerly  did  in 
their  a&ctioais :  but,  having  still  the  same  virtuous  am<- 
biden,  and  considering  hisown  heart  to  the  king  and  state, 
he  couM  find  no  cause  of  alteraticHi,  but  was  all  courage 
and  confidence. 

Here  the  duke  made  a  request  to  the  house  of  commons*, 
diat  if  any.  man  had  spoken  or  should  speak  any  thing  in 
discharge  of  his  conscience,  zeal  of  reformation,  c»rlove  to 
his  country,  which  may  seem  to  reflect  upon  some  parti- 
cular person,  he  may  be  the  last  that  shall  apply  it  to  him- 
sdf :  because  he  is  ccmfidently  assured  of  two  things;  first 
that  they  are  so  just  as  not  to  fall  upon  him  without  cause 
who  was  so  lately  approved  by  them ;  and  secondly,  that 
himself  shall  deserve  nothing  that  shall  misbecome  a 
fidtbful  Englishman. 


DR.  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

/'Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bishop  of  Lineoirij  and . 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,} 

^WasbominCaemarvenshire  in  Walesin  1583,  and  died  in  1650* 
He  preached  James  the  First's  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  com* 
pared  him  to  king  Solomon.  How  well  he  was  qualified  for  this 
dNirtly  task  imay  be  seen  by  the  following  specimen. 


The  Lord  Keeper^ s  Speech 

My  lords,  and  you  the  knights,  citizen^,  and  burgesses  of 
the  house  of  commons  :  You  are  here  assembled  by  his 
laajesty's  writs  and  royal  authority,  to  hold  a  new  par- 
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liament^the  general,  ancient,  and  powerful  council  of  this 
renowned  kingdom :    whereof  if  we  consider  aright  and 
think   of  that  incomparable  distance  between   the  su- 
preme height  and  majesty  of  a  mighty  monarch,  arid  the 
submissive  awe  and  lowliness  of  a  loyal  subject,  we  cannot 
but  receive  exceeding  comfort  and  contentment  in  the 
frame  and  constitution  of  this  highest  court,  wherein  hot 
the  prelates,  nobles,  and  grandees,  but  the  commons  of  all 
degrees  have  their  parts  ;  and  wherein  that  high  majesty 
doth  descend  ta  admit,  or  rather  to  invite  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects,  to  conference  and   counsel  with  him,  of  the 
^eat,  weighty , and  difficult  affairs  of  the  kingand  kingdom ; 
a  benefit  and  favour,  whereof  we  cannot  be  too  sensible 
and  thankful;  for  sure  I  am,  that  all  good  hearts  would  be 
both  sensible  and  sorrowful,  if  we  did  want  it,  and  there- 
fore it  behoveth  all,  with  united  hearts,  and  minds  free 
from  distraction  and  diversion,  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon 
counsels  and  consultations  worthy  of  such  an  assembly ; 
remembering,  that  in  it  is  presented  the  majestyand  great- 
ness,the  authority  and  power, the  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
of  this  great  and  famous  nation  :   and  it  behoveth  us  to 
magnify  and  bless  God,  that  hath  put  the  power  of  assem- 
bling parliaments  in  the  hands  of  him,  the  virtue  (inherent) 
of  whose  person  doth  strive  with  the  greatness  of  his  prince- 
ly lineage  and  descent,  whether  he  should  be  accounted 
major  or  meliorj  a  greater  king  or  a  better  man ;  and  of 
whom  you  have  had  so  much  trial  and  experience  that  he 
doth  as  affectionately  love,  as  he  doth  exactly  know  and 
understand,  the  true  use  of  parliaments  :  witness  his  daily 
and  unwearied  access  to  thishouse,beforehisaccession  to 
the  crown ;  his  gracious  readiness  to  all  consequences  of 
importance  ;  his  frequent' and  effectual  intercession  to  his 
blessed  father,  of  never  dying  memory,  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom,  with  so  happy  success  that  both  this  and  future 
generations  shall  feel  it,  and  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  the 
success  of  his  majesty's  intercession.  And  when  the  royal 
diadem  descended  upon  himself,  presently,  in  the  midst  oT 
}iis  tears  and  sighs  for  the  departure  of  his  most  dear  and 
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xopd  fether  in  the  very  first  consultation  witK  his  privy 
council,wasresolvedtomeethis  people  in  parliament:  and 
no  sooner  did  the  heavy  hand  of  that  destroying  angel* 
forbear  those  deadly  strokes,  which  for  some  time  did 
make  this  place  inaccessible,  but  his  majesty  presently  re* 
solved  to  recall  it,  and  hath  now  brought  you  together, 
and  in  a  happy  time,  I  trust,  to  treat  and  consult  with  uni. 
form  desires  and  united  affections,  of  those  things  that 
concern  the  general  good« 

And  now  being  thus  assembled,  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  let  you  know,  that  his  love  and  affection  to 
the  public  moved  him  to  call  this  parliament ;  and  looking 
into  the  danger,  and  the  spreading  of  that  late  mortality, 
and  weighing  the  multitude  of  his  majesty's  pressing  occa* 
sions,  and  urgent  affairs  of  state,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  much  importing  the  safety  and  state  of  this  king, 
dom,  the  saihe  affection  that  moved  him  to  call  it,  doth 
forbid  him  to  prolong  the  sitting  of  this  parliament :  and 
tiierefore  liis  majesty,  resolving  to  confine  this  meeting 
to  a  short  time,  hath  confined  me  to  a  short  errand ;  and 
that  is,  that  as  a  king,  most  agreeable  to  the  kingly  office, 
to  the  example  of  the  best  times  and  to  the  frame  of  mo- 
dem  affairs,^rhis  majesty  hath  called  you  together  to 
consult  and  advise  of  provident  and  good  laws,  profitable 
for  the  public,  and  fitting  for  the  present  times  and 
actions  ;  for  upon  such  depends  the  assurance  of  reli- 
gion and  of  justice,  .which  are  the  surest  pillars  and 
buttresses  of  good  government  in  a  kingdom  :'  for  his 
majesty  doth  consider,  that  the  royal  throne,  on  which 
God  out  of  his  mercy  to  us  hath  set  him,  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  justice,  and  that  good  laws  are  the  streams 
and  rills  by  which  the  benefit  and  use  of  this  fountain 
is  dispersed  to  his  people.  And  it  is  his  majesty's 
care  and  study,  that  his  people  may  see,  with  comfort 
and  joy  of  heart,  that  this  fountain  is  not  dry,  but 
t^ey  and  their  posterity  may  rest  assured  and  confident 

*  The  Plague. 
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in  his  time,  to  receiye  as  ample  benefit  from  thisfountauB, 
by  his  majesty's  mercy  and  justice,  as  ever  subjects  did  ia 
the  time  of  the  most  eminent  princes,  amongst  his  nobfe 
progenitors;  wherein,  as  his  majesty  she ws  lumseif  most 
sensible  of  the  public  good,  so  were  it  an  injury  to 
this  great  and  honourable  assembly,  if  it  shouldf  be  but 
doubted,  that  they  shall  not  be  as  sensible  of  any  thing 
that  niay  add  to  his  majesty's  honour,  which  ciouiGt  but 
receive  a  high  degree  of  love  and  affection,  if  his  ma- 
jesty^  succeeding  so  many  religious,  wise,  and  renowned 
princes,  should  begin  his  reign  with  some  additions  unt0 
those  good  laws  which  their  happy  and  glorious  times 
have  afforded :  and  this  his  majesty  hath  caused  me  to 
desire  at  this  time  especially,  above  others ;  for  his  ma^ 
jesty  having,  at  his  royal  coronation,  latdy  solemnized 
the  sacred  rites  of  that  blessed  marriage,  between  hit 
people  and  him ;  and  therein  by  a  most  holy  oath,  vow- 
ed the  protection  of  the  laws  and  maintenance  oC 
peace,  both  to  church  and  people,  no  time  can  be  so  fit 
for  his  majesty  to  advise  and  consult  at  large  with  hit 
people  as  at  this  present  time,  wherein  so  lately  lus  ma- 
jesty  hath  vowe^  protection  to  his  people,  and  they  kiv^ 
protested  their  allegiance  and  service  to  him. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  charge  which  I  have  received 
from  his  majesty  to  deliver  unto  you,  wherein  you  see 
his  majesty's  intent  to  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  bis  de- 
sire is,  that,  according  to  that  conveniency  of  time^ 
which  his  affairs  may  afford,  you  will  apply  yourselvei 
^p  dispatch  the  business  of  this  parliament. 
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SIR  HENEAGE  FINCH. 

Was  tccorder  of  London.     T  have  given  his  speech  on  being  chosen 
speaker^  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  flowery  style  then  in  vogues 
.  It  is  full  of  fiu'-^fetch^d  thoughts,  and  fulsome  compliments. 


SiifcE  it  hath  pleased  yout  majesty  not  to  admit  my 
bonible  excuse,  bwt,  by  your  royal  approbation,  to 
erown  thb  election,  after  my  heart  and  bands  first 
lifted  lip  to  God,  that  hath  ^Uius  inclined  ydur  rdyal 
beartf  I  do  render  my  humblest  thanks  to  your  majesty^ 
Who  are  pleased  to  cast  so  gracious  an  eye  upon  so 
inean  a  subject,  and  to  descend  so  low  as,  in  a  service 
of  this  importance,  to  take  me  into  your  princely 
thoughts  I  and  since  we  all  stand  for  hundreds  and 
diousands^  fot  figures  and  cyphers,  as  your  n\ajesty 
the  supreme  and  sovereign  auditor  shall  please  to 
place  and  value  us,  and,  like  coin  to  pass,  are  made 
currejlt  by  your  royal  stamp  and  impression  only,  I 
shall  neither  disable  nor  undervalue  myself,  but  with 
ft  faithful  and  cheerful  heart  apply  myself  with  the 
best  of  my  strength  and  abilities,  to  the  performance 
of  this  weighty  and  public  charge;  wherein,  as  I  do 
mi  shall  to  the  end  most  humbly  desire  your  gracious 
foccftancc  of  my  good  intentidns  and  endeavours,  so 
I  could  not  but  gather  some  confidence  to  myself, 
dmt  your  majesty  will  look  favourably  upon  the  works 
of  your.olvn  hands«  And  in  truth,  besides  this  par- 
ticular^ thead  public  things^  which  are  obvious  to 
every  understanding,  are  so  many  arguments  of  comfort 
tad  encouragement;  whin  I  contemplate  and  take  a 
view  of  those  inestWnfible  blessings,  which  by  the  good* 
ness-  of  God  we  do  enjoy  Under  your  majesty's  most 
pious  ^md  prudent  gpvernment. 

Vot.   I,  3 
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If  we  behold  the  frame  and  the  fibce  of  the  gpt. 
vernment  in  general,  we  live  under  a  monarchy^ 
the  best  of  governments,  the  nearest  resemUance 
uiito  the  divine  majesty  which  the  earth  affords,  the 
most  agreeable  to  nature,  and  that  which  otho* 
states  and  republics  do  easily  fall  and  reverse  into^ 
as  the  ocean,  and  are  naturally  dissolved,  as  into 
their  primam  materiam.  The  laws  by  which  wc 
are  governed  are  above  any  value  my  words  can  set 
upon  them  ;  time  hath  refined  and  improved  them : 
they  are  equal  at  least  to  any  laws  human,  and  so 
curiously  framed  and  fitted,  that  as  we  live  un^r  a 
temperate  climate,  so  the.  laws  are  temperate,  yielding 
a  due  observance  to  the  prerogative  rdyal,  and  yet 
preserving  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  subject;  that 
which  Tacitus  saith  of  two  of  the  best  of  emperors.  Ret 
olim  insoeiabiles  miseueruntf  imperium  et  lihertatem^ 
And  so  far  is  this  from  the  least  diminution  of  sovereigns, 
that  in  this  your  majesty  is  truly  stiled  Pater  Patrue^ 
and  t;he  greatest  king  in  the  world;  that  is,  king  of 
such  and  so  many  free*bom  subjects,  whose  persons 
you  have  not  only  power  over,  but,  which  is  above  llie 
greatest  of  the  kings,  to  command  their  hearts.  If  time 
or  corruption  of  manners  breed  j^^  mists  or  griev- 
ances, or  discover  any  defect  in  tnelaw,  they  are  soon 
reformed  by  parliament,  the  greatest  court  of  justice^ 
and  the  greatest  council  of  tli^  kingdom,  to  which  all 
other  courts  and  councils  are  subordinate.  Here  yont 
royal  person  sits  enthroned  in  the  state  of  m^esty^ 
attended  by  a  reverend  and  learned  prelacy,  a  greal 
and  full  nobility ;  enthroned  like  stars  in  the  firmament, 
some  a  greater,  some  of  a  lesser  magnitude,  full  of 
light  and  beauty,  and  acknowledging  to  ivhom  they  owe 
their  lustre ;  and  by  a  choice  number  of  worthy  knights  ' 
and  gentlemen,  that  represent  the  whole  body  of  your 
commons.  But  to  leave  generals ;  we  live  not  under  a 
monarchy  only,  the  best  of  governments,  and  under  a 
government  the  best  of  monarchiesi,  but  uti^er  a  king 
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4iebMl<tf  monarchs,  your  royal  person,  whose  eminent 
^r^cek  and  virtues,  which  are  inherent  in  your  person 
(m  whom  grentness  and  goocfaiess  contend  for  supe- 
liorky)  it.  were  presumption  in  me  to  touch,  though 
with  never  so  good  a  meaning ;  they  will  not  be  bounded 
jmAia  Jthe  narrow  compass  cdP  my  discourse.  And  such 
fielures  of  a  king  are  not  to  be  made  in  limning,  but 
tfom  public  things  and  actions  which  the  least  eye  may 
See  and  dkcem ;  and  in  them,  obliquely  and  by  reflec- 
tion, cheerfully  and  with  comfort,  behold  your  person. 
Wintt  age  shall  not  record  and  eternize  your  princely 
magnammities  in  that  heroic  action  or  venturous  journey 
into  Spain,  or  hdzarding  your  person  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  ?  Fathers  will  tell  it  to  their  children  in  sue* 
eession :  after-ages  will  then  think  it  a  fable«  Yout 
pety  to  the  memory  of  your  dear  father^  in  following 
mi  bedewing  his  hearse  with  your  tears,  is  full  in 
jvery  man's  memory.  The  public  humiliation  when 
God's  hand  lay  heavy  upon  uiy  and  the  late  public 
tfianksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  removing  his  hand, 
both  commanded  and  performed  in  person  by  your 
ftajesly,  is  a  work  in  piety  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  | 
frost  die  Lord  will  remember  them,  and  reward  them 
with  mercy  and  blessing  to  your  majesty,  and  the  whole 
kingdom.  Your  love  to  justice,  and  your  care  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  we  all  behold  with  comfc»tj 
ttd  rejoice  to  see  it :  the  great  courts  of  justice,  from 
tha  highest  to  the  lowest,  furnished  %vith  judges  of  that 
wisdom  and  gravity,  learning  and  integrity*  The 
tknmes  of  kings  are  established  by  justice ;  and  may  it 
estiri>lidl,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  establish,  the 
Ifarone  of  your  miajesty  in  your  person,  and  in  your 
mjrd  line,  to  tlie  end  of  time.  But  above  all,  and 
indeed  it  is  above  all,  as  far  as  heaven  is  distant  from 
the  earth,  your  care  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
Sod^s  true  religion  and  worship,  are  clearly  and  fully 
expresty  as  doth  appear  both  in  your  person  and  by  your 
pubfiic  acts  and  edicts.     It  is  true  that  it  is  said  of 
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princes,  quod  faciunt  pracipiunt  ;  of  your  majeMjr  fcfi^ 
are  true,  and  a  proposition  made  convertSbte.  We 
have  received  a  most  gracious  answer  from  your  mas* 
jesty  to  all  our  late  petitions  concerning  r^igioci^ 
seconded  with  a  public  declaration  under  the  grevi  seal, 
and  enrolled  in  all  the  courts  of  justice,  for  your* royal 
pleasure  and  direction  to  awaken  and  put iiSe  inio  these 
Jaws  by  a  careful  execution,  with  provision  that  tlie 
penalties ,  be  not  converted  to  your  private  cofiers  ;  and 
yet  the  coffers  of  the  king  are  not  private  coflfers,  but, 
by  your  express  direction,  set  apart  to  pubKc  uses, 
such  as  concern  the  immediate  defence  of  tlie  kingdotti, 
wherein  we  all  have  our  share  and  interest.  Your 
royal  proclamation  hath  commanded  those  Romish 
priests  and  Jesuits  to  banishment ;  those  incendiaries, 
that  infect  the  state  of  this  church  and  commonwe^th. 
Their  very  entrance  into  this  kingdom  is,  by  a  just  and 
provident  law,  made  treason  ;  their  aims  being  in  truth, 
(how  specious  soever  their  pretences  be)  nothing  else 
j^ut  to  plqt  and  contrive  treason  against  the  state^  and 
to  seduce  your  natural  bom  subjects  from  their  true 
obedience,  nourishing  in  their  posterities  factions  pnd 
seditions  ;  witness  those  many  treasons  and  conspiracies 
^igainst  the  person  of  that  glorious  lady,  whose  memory 
will  never  die ;  and  that  horrible  matchless  conspiracy, 
the  powder  treason,  the  master-piece  of  the  devil. 
But  God,  that  preserved  her  and  your  royal  father 
tigainst  all  their  treacherous  conspiracies,  and  hath  given 
you  a  heart  to  honour  him,  will  honour  and  preserve 
you  ;  religion  will  more  truly  keep  your  kingdoms,  than 
the  seas  do  compass  them.  It  is  the  joy  of  heart  of 
your  majesty's  loyal  and  well  affected  subjects,  and 
will  ev^r  be  the  honour  of  .your  regal  diadem,  and  the 
crown  of  your  crown.  The  Spanish  invasion  in  1 588, 
I  hope  will  ever  be  remembered  in  England,  with 
that^kful  acknowledgment  to  God  for  so  great  a  deliver- 
ance ;  and  I  assure  myself  it  is  remembered  in  Spain, 
t)ut  \vtthi  another  mind— ra  mind  of  revenge ;  they  j^re 
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.loo  constant  to  their  counsels  to  acquit  their  resolutions 
and  purposes  that  drew  on  that  attempt.  It  was  long 
before  discovered,  and  since  printed,  not  without  their 
.fikmg,  that  they  affect  an  universal  monarchy.  Videor 
mhi  videre  (saith  Lipsius  of  their  state)  solem  erientem 
sh  oceidente  ;  a  monster  in  nature.  And  one  of  their 
own,  qieaking  of  the  two  great  lights  which  God  had 
|daced  in  the  firmament,  makes  the  pope  luminare 
^MjuSy  pr^psidens  urbi  et  orbiy  and  the  king  of  Spain 
luminare  minus  ut  subdetur  urbi  et  dommetur  per 
Mum  orbem.  A  great  flattery,  and  a  bold  and  im- 
pudent allusion.  But  I  trust,  as  God  hath  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  your  blessed  fatlier,  by  the  matchless  book 
of  his,  written  to  all  christian  monarchs  and  princes, 
{a  work,  by  which  he  raised  a  monument  to  himself 
more  lasting  than  marUe)  to  denounce  war  to  that 
adversary  of  God  and  kings,  the  pope  ;  so  hath  he 
set  your  sacred  majesty  upon  the  throne  of  your  father, 
to  do  as  many  things  worthy  to  be  written,  as  he  had 
written  things  worthy  to  be  read  :  amongst  them  to 
restrain*  that  unlimited  pride  and  boundless  ambition  of 
S^ain,  to  reduce  it  to  their  proper  current  and  channel ; 
who,  under  the  title  of  catholic  king,  makes  his  pre* 
tence  to  more  countries  and  kingdoms  than  his  own, 
2sA  by  colour  of  disguised  treaties  he  invades  the 
Palatinate,  and  dispossesseth  the  incomparable  lady 
youF  royal  sister,  and  the  children  of  this  kingdom,  of 
their  right,  and  their  ancient  patrimony  and  inheritance, 
to  the  discomfort  and  dishonour  of  this  great  and 
^rious  nation.  God  in  his  mercy  soon  repair  this 
breach  by  your  royal  hand ;  and  I  assure  myself,  the 
hearts,  the  hands,  and  the  purses  of  all  good  subjects^ 
will  say,  Amen. 


ftS  MR.  SELDEN.  [A.  O..IB3A* 


JOHN  SELDEN, 


fThe  weU-^known  Author  of  Table*  Talkj  and  other- worh 

of  great  learnings  J 

Was  bonx  in  15S4,  and  died  in  1654.  He  was  member  at  diSiitM 
times  for  Great  Bedwin,  in  Wiltshiret  and  Lancashire,  and  through 
his  whole  life  a  strenuous  oppositionist. 


Mr.  Selden  spoke  next  in  this  debate,  viz.  on  the  im-i 
peachment  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  and  arguedi 
That  the  question  was  only,  whether  this  house  may 
proceed  to  transmit  to  the  lords  upon  common  fame  ?  an4 
surely  they  might,  else  no  great  num  shall  be  accused  by  any 
particular,  for  fear  of  danger.  The  faults  of  the  gods  were 
not  to  be  told,  till  the  goddess  Fame  was  born  ;  de^ 
male  auditur^  is  put  into  indictments  for  murder.  That 
this  course  of  accusation  was  held  in  all  the  courts  of 
Christendom.  That  these  cases  were  to  be  ruled  by  the 
law  of  parliaments,  and  not  either  by  the  common  or 
civil  law;  In  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk^  (28tb 
Henry  VI.)  there  was  a  general  rumour  and  noise  of 
great  offences  done  against  the  state.  The  ,  commons, 
taking  notice  thereof,  acquainted  the  Lords  with  thi^t 
general  rumour,  praying  them,  he  might  be  committed 
to  the  tower  ;  which  the  lords,  upon  consultation  with 
the  judges,  refused,  because  the  charge  was  only  ge-* 
neral :  thereupon  the  commons  instanced,  in  one  par-* 
ticular, '  that  the  French  king  was  ready  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  through  his  default ;  whereupon  he  was  pre-  , 
sently  committed.  In  the  duke  of  Somerset's  case, 
(29  Henry  VI.)  there  was  the  like  clamour  upon  common 
fame,  and  the  parties  complained  of  were  removed  from 
their  oflBices. 
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The  following  ^eech  I  have  thought  worth  preserviogy  as  it^prettjr 
clearly  shews  the  relatioa  which  at  this  time  was  uDderstood  to 
subsist,  and  the  tone  that  prevailed,  between  the  king  and  hi6 
pariiament. 


Jfie  Lard  Keeper  WiUiams^s  Address  to  both  Houses.* 

""»  •  » 

My  lords,  and  you  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of 
the  house  of  commons :  You  are  here  assembled  by  his 
majesty's  command,  to  receive  a  declaration  of  his  royal 
pleasure;  which  although  it  be  intended  only  to  the 
house  of  commons,  yet  his  majesty  hath  thought  meet, 
the  matter  being  of  great  weight  and  importance,  it 
diould  be  delivered  in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  and 
both  houses  make  one  general  council ;  and  his  majesty 
is  mlfing  that  the  lords  should  be  witnesses  of  the  honour 
and  justice  of  his  resolutions ;  and  thei^fore  the  errand 
which,  by  his  majesty's  direction,  I  must  deliver,  hath 
rdation  to  the  house  of  commons,  I  must  address  my- 
self therefore  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  rest  of  that 
house. 

And  first,  his  majesty  would  have  you  to  understand, 
that  thei*e  was  never  any  king  more  loving  to  his  people, 
or  better  affectioned  to  the  right  use  of  parliaments,  than 
his  majesty  hath  approved  himself  to  be;  not  only  by  his 
long  patience  since  the  sitting  down  of  this  parliament, 
but  by  those  mild  and  calm  directions,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  that  house  hath  received  by  message  and  letter, 
and  from  his  royal  mouth,  when  the  irregular  humours 
of  some  particular  persons  wrought  diversions  and  dis- 
tractions there,  to  the  disturbance  of  those  great  and 
Weighty  affairs,  which  the  necessity  of  the  times,  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  called  for. 
And  therefore  his   majesty  doth  assure  you,  that  when 

•SeePa^e  13, 
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these  great  affairs  are  settled,  and  that  his  majesty  haA 
received  satisfaction  of  his  reasonable  demand,  he  will, 
as  a  just  king,  hear  and  answer  your  just  grievances, 
which,  in  a  dutiful  way,  shall  be  presented  unto  him; 
and  this  his  majesty  doth  avow. 

Next,  his  majesty  would  have  you  know  of  a  surety^ 
that  as  never  any  king  was  more  loving  to  his  people,  nor 
better  aSectioned.to  the.  right  use  of  parliaiheats ;  86 
never  king  was  more  jealous  of  his  honour,  nor  more 
sensible  of  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  his  royal  rights, 
which  his  majesty  will  by  no^means  suffer  to  be  violated 
by  any  pretended  colour  of  parliamentary  liberty ;  where* 
in  his  majesty  dc^h  not  forget^  that  the  parliament  is  his 
council,  wd  therefore  ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  i 
council;  but  his  majesty  understands  the  differena^ 
betwixt  council  and  controlling,  and  between  liberty  and 
the  abuse  of  liberty. 

This  being  set  down  in  general,  his  majesty  hadi 
commanded  me  to  relate  some  particular  passages  and 
proceedings,  whereat  he  finds  himself  aggrieved.: 

First,  Whereas  a  seditious  speech  was  uttered  amongst 
you  by  Mr.  Coke,  the  house  did  not,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
censure  and  correct  him.  And  when  his  majesty  under** 
standing  it,  did,  by  a  message  by  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  delivered  to  the  house,  require  justice  of  you, 
his  majesty  hath  since  found  nothing  but  protracting 
and  delays.  This  his  majesty  holds  not  agreeable  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  duty  which  he  expected  Irom  the 
lionse  of  commons.  ^    ■ 

Secondly,  Whereas  Dr.  Turner,  in  a  strange  unpar-* 
liamtntary  way,  without  any  ground  of  knowledge  in 
himself,  or  offering  any  particular  proof  to  the  house, 
did  take  upon  him  to  advise  the  house  to  enquire  upon 
sundry  articles  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  he 
pretended  ;  but  in  tnith,  to  wound  the  honour  and  go« 
vernment  of  his  majesty,  and  of  his  renowned  father : 
and  his  majesty,  first  by  a  message,  and  after  by  his 
own  royal  mouth,  did  declare,  that  the  course  of  en* 
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^by  wasran  ex&mple,  which  by  nt>  iVay  he  6ouId  suffer, 
diough  it  were  s^nst  his  meanest  servant,  much  less 
against  <»ie  so  near  him ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  much 
wonder  at  the  foolish  insolency  of  any  man  that  can 
think,  that  his  majesty  should  be  drawn,  out  of  any  end^ 
to  offer  such  a  sacrifice-so  unwprthy  of  a  king  or  a  good 
master ;  yet  for  all  thb  you  have  been  so  far  from  cor- 
lecdng  die  insoleney  of  Tumor,  that  ever  since  that 
time,  your  committees  have  walked  in  the  steps  of 
Turner,  and  proceeded  in  an  unparliamentary  inquisi- 
tion,  running  upon  generals,  and  repeating  that  whereof 
you  have  made  the  same  ground-work.  Here  his  ma* 
|csty  hath  cause  to  •  be  exceeding  sensible,  that  upoa 
every  particular,  he  finds  the  honour  of  his  father  stained, 
^  blemished,  and  his  own  no  less ;  and  withal  you  have 
9anife^d  a  great  forwardness,  rather  to  pluck  out  of 
his  bosom  those  who  are  near  about  him,  and  whom  his 
jpajesty  hath  cause  to  affect,;  than  to  trust  his  majesty 
with  the  future  reformation  of  these  things  which  you 
seem  to  aim  at :  and  yet  you  cannot  deny,  but  his  ma- 
jesty Jiath  wrought  a  greater  reformatipn  in  matters  of 
religion^  ej^ecution  of  the  laws,  and  concerning  things  of 
gn^  importance,  than  the  shortness  of  his  reign  (in 
which  be  hath  been  hindered,  partly  through  sickness^ 
aod  the  distraction  of  things,  which  we  could  have  wished 
bad  beea  otherwise)  could  produce* 

Concerning  the  duke  of  Buckingham,*  his  majesty  hatli 
Mamanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  himself  doth  better  know 
than  any  man  living  the  sincerity  of  the  duke's ^proceed* 
ings ;  with  what  cautions  of  weight  and  discretion  he, 
mh  been  guided  in  his  public  employioents  under  his 
Bejesty  and  his  blessed  father ;  what  enemies  he  liath 
procured  at  home  and  abroad ;  what  peril  of  his  pcr^ 
^,  and  hazard  of  his  esrtate,  he  rap  into  for  the  service 
of  his  majesty,  and  his  ever  blessed  father ;  and  how 
"  rward  he  hath  been  in  the  service  of  this  bouse  many 
^s  since  his  return  from  Siiain  :,and  therefore  his  mar 

ty  cannot  believe  that  the  aim  b  at  tb^  duke  of  ^ck% 
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ingham,  but  findeth  that  these  prooeedings  do  directhf 
wound  the  honour  and  judgment  of  himself  and  of  htd 
father.  It  is  therefore  his  majesty's  express  and  final 
commandment,  that  you  yield  obedience  unto  thos^  di- 
rections which  you  have  formerly  received,  and  cease 
this  unparliamentary  inquisition ;  and  commit  unto  hts 
majesty  *s  care,  and  wisdom,  and  justice,  the  futUre  refoN 
mation  of  these  things,  which  you  suppose  to  be  other- 
wise than  they  should  be.  And  his  majesty  is  resolved, 
diat,  before  the  end  of  this  session,  he  will  set  such  a 
oourse,  both  for  the  amending  of  any  thing  that  may  be 
found  amiss,  and  for  the  settling  of  his  own  estate,  as  h^ 
doubteth  not  but  will  give  you  ample  aatisfaetion  and 
oomfort. 

Next  to  this  his  majesty  takes  notice^  that  you  have 
suffered  the  greatest  council  of  state  to  be  censured  and 
traduced  in  the  house,  by  men  whose  yeart  and'education 
cannot  attain  to  that  depth  ;  that  foreign  businesses  havd 
been  entertained  in  the  house,  to  the  hindrance  and  dis- 
advantage of  his  majesty *S' negotiations  ;  that  the  same 
year,  yea,  the  first  day  of  his  majesty's  inauguration,  you 
suffered  his  council,  government,  and  servants,  to  be 
paralleled  with  the  times  of  most  exception :  that  your 
oommittees  have  presumed  to  examine  the  letters  of  se- 
cretaries of  state,  nay,  his  own,  and  sent  a  general  war- 
rant to  his  signet  office,  and  commanded  his  officers  not 
only  to  producie  and  shew  the  records,  but  their  books  and 
pfivate  notes,  which  they  made  for  his  majesty's  service. 
This  his  majesty  holds  as  unsuffisrable  as  it  was  in  former 
times  unsual. 

Next,  I  am  to  speak  concerning  your  supply  of  three 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  which  you  have  agreed  to 
tender  to  his  majesty. '  You  haVe  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  greatness  of  his  affairs,  bodi  at  home  and  abroad ; 
with  the  strong  preparation  of  the -enemy ;  with  the  im- 
portance of  upholding  hisaHies,  strengthening  and  secur- 
ing both  England  and  Ireland^  besides  the  encountering 
and  anno}  ing  tlie  enemy  by  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea ;  and 
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Ae  dw^  of  all  thb  havii^  been  calculated  unto  you^ 
jrou  have  professed  unto  his  majesty,  by  the  hiouth  of  your 
speaker,  your  carefulness  to  support  the  cause  wherein 
las  majesty  and  his  sdlies  are  justly  engaged ;  your  unani- 
inoua  consent  and  real  intention  to  supply  his  majesty 
bx  such  a  measure  as  should  make  him  safe  at  home,  and 
fi^tfed  abroad ;  and  that  in  the  dispatch  hereof,  you  would 
Use  such  diligence  as  his  majesty's  pressing  and  prescitf 
occasions  did  require. 

And  now,  his  majesty  having  erected  a  proceeding  suit- 
able to  this  engagement,  he  doth  observe  that  in  two 
days  only  of  twelve  this  business  was  thought  of,  and 
Bot  begun  till  his  majesty  by  a  message  put  you  in 
mind  of  it,  whilst  your  inquisition  against  his  majesty's 
direction,  proceeded  day  by  day« 

And,  for  the  measure  of  this  supply,  his  majesty  find* 
cth  it  so  iar  from  making  himself  safe  at  home,  and 
feared  abroad^  as  contrary  wise,  it  exposeth  him  both  to 
danger  and  di^esteem  ;  for  his  majesty  cannot  expect, 
ivithout  better  help,  but  that  his  allies  must  presently 
disband^  and  leave  him  alone  to  bear  the  fury  of  a 
provoked  and  powerful  enemy^  so  as  both  he  and  you 
shall  be  unsafe  at  home,  and  ashamed  and  despised 
dbroad*  And  for  the  manner  of  the  supply,  it  is  in  itself 
tery  dishonourable,  and  full  of  distrust ;  for  although 
you  have.avoided  the  literal  word  of  a  condition,  whereof 
his  majesty  himself  did  warn  you,  when  he  told  you  of 
your  parenthesis  ;  yet  you  have  put  to  it  the  effect  of  a 
condition,  since  the  bill  is  not  to  come  into  your  house 
until  your  grievances  be  both  preferred  and  answered. 

No  such  thing  was  in  that  expression  and  engage, 
aent  delivered  by  your  speaker,  from  which  his  majesty 
holdeth  that  you  have  receded  both  in  matter  and  man- 
her,  to  his  great  disadvantage  and  dishonour  ;  and  there- 
fore his  majesty  commandeth,  that  you  go  together,  and 
by  Saturday  next,  return  your  final  answer,  what  fur- ' 
ther  supply  you  will  add  to  this  you  have  already  agreed 
on ;  and  that  to  be  without  condition,  either'  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  supply  of  these  great  and  injportant 
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affsiirs  of  his  majesty^  which,  for  the  reasons  fermefljr 
iftude  known  unto  you,  can  endure  no  longer  delajTi 
And  if  you  shall  not  by  that  time  resolve  <m  a  more 
ample  supply,  his  majesty  cannot  expect  a  supply  this 
way,  nor  promise  you  to  sit  longer  together :  otherwise 
if  you  do  it,  his  majesty  is  well  content  that  you  shal) 
sit  so  long  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit,  and 
doth  assure  you  that  th^  present  addition  to  your  supply 
to  set  forward  the  work,  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  yout 
speedy  access  again. 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  add  this,  thai 
therein  he  doth  expect  your  cheerful  obedience,  whick 
will  put  a  happy  issue  to  this  meeting,  and  will  enable 
his  majesty  not  only  to  a  defensive  war,  but  to  employ 
his  subjects  in  foreign  actions,  whereby  will  be  added  ta 
them  both  experience,  safety  and  honour. 

Last  of  all,  his  majesty  hkth  commanded  me,  in  ex« 
planation  of  the  gracious  goodness  of  his  royal  inien* 
tion,  tb  say  unto  you,  that  he  doth  well  know,  thai 
there  are  among  you  many  wise  and  well-tempered  mea^ 
well  affected  to  the  public,  and  to  his  majesty's  service) 
and  that  those  that  are  willingly  faulty  are  not  many  9 
and  for  the  rest,  his  majesty  doubteth  not,  but,  after  his 
gracious  admonition,  they  will  in  due  time  observe  and 
follow  the  better  sort,  which  if  they  shall  do,  his  mar 
Jesty  is  most  ready  to  forget  whatsoever  is  past. 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM'S 

Speech  on  being  accused  before  the  ffotsae  qf  L^rds.* 

My  lords, 

If  I  hold  my  peace,  it  will  argue  guilt ;  and  if  I  should 
speak,  it  may  argue  boldness  ;  being  so  foully  accused. 
Your  lordships  see  what  complaints  are  made  against 
me,  by  the  house  of  commons  ;  how  well  I  stood  in  their 
Opinions,  not  long  since,  your  lordships  know  :  and  wM 

•  Sec  page  12, 
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i'liftyie^oiie  since  to  lose  their  good  opinion,  I  protest^ 
I'knownot. 

I  cannot  so  distrast  my*  own  innoCency  and  hearty 
urMck  abhors  guilt,  as  to  offer  to  decline  any  x^mrse  or 
imrt  of  Justice  •$  arid,  had  they  not  fcMrought  my  cause 
Id  your  lordships,  I  so  much  trust  in  the  justice  and 
iBqiMtj  of  this  h6use,  that  it  diouid  have  been  my 
woric  to  have  done  it :  so  as  in  this,  only,  they  have 
tone  me  a  fevour,  to  deliver  me  out  of  their  hands 
into  your  lordships*. 

**  And  now,  my  lords,  whilst  I  protest  mine  innocency, 
I  do  not  justify  myself  from  all  errors,  as  if  I  was  an  angel 
iRnongst  men*.  I  know  very  well,  that  offices  and  places 
oC  high '  trast  2nd  eminence,  may  be  discharged  by 
ttien  whose  abilities  are  better  than  the  best  of  mine,  and 
stiU  the  management  of  them  may  lie  open  to  exceptions* 

The  king  and  the  state  shall  have  few  to  «erve  them, 
tffbr  their  favour,  if  for  their  reward  of  service,  if  for  every 
particular  that  may  happen  in  the  success  of  things^ 
fcr  doing  things  better  than  some  could  wish ;  for  re* 
fusmg  to  do  all  they  wish ;  they  shall  be  given  up  in 
the  time  of  their  masters'  wants,  for  a  grievance  or  a 
sacrifice.  For,  this  I  shall  confidently  speak,  trom  such 
trimes  as  truly  deserve  punishment  from  the  state  I 
hope  I  shall  ever  prove  myself  free,  either  in  intention 
or  act.  My  lords,  I  speak  not  this  arrogantly ;  nor  will 
I  speak  any  thing  else  to  cast  dirt  at  those  who  have 
taken  the  pains  to  make  me  so  foul ;  but  to  protest  my 
itmocency,  in  that  measure  which  I  shall  ever  hope  to 
prove,  nay,  am  confident  of,  being  before  such  just  judges* 

I  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  sensible^  of 
me  in  this  point,  what  dishonour  I  have  sustained,  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad ;  wherefore  I  humbly  desire 
^ur  lordships  to  hasten  my  trial,  as'  soon  as  may  be, 
that  I  may  no  longer  suffer  than  I  must  needs; 
and  yet  I  further  desire  of  your  lordships  that  no  such 
"precipitation  may  be  used,  as  may  disadvantage  or 
may  prejudice  my  cause. 

*  Regardful. 


ao  Sm  DUDLEY  PIGGES.  [A.  D.  m^ 

Aiidhfre»«fty  lords^Ifaave  a  pwpow  to  oScriuitt 
ybur  lordships  my  voluntary  absence  from  tMs  places 
ev^  now  in  the  beginmag  of  the  handling  of  my 
cause)  ^^  you^  lordsl^>s  may  perceive  in  part,  by  nqp 
former  carria^  towards  the  earl  of  BristoL  For^  doubtiiBQ 
least  my  presence  might  wxy  way  disturb  him  a«d  put 
^91  lata  pa^sioq,  or  my  oiher  way  disadvantage  hiai 
m  his  oausp^  I  did  volttnitarily>,  aa  your  lordships  saw^ 
absent  my^lf :  but  now  that  my  accusera  have^  net 
•only  been  content  to  make  my  process,  but  to  prescriba 
to  your  lordships  the  manner  of  my  judgmenti  and  to 
judg^  me  befidre  I  am  heard  ;  I  shall  not  give  way,  ia 
my  W9[n  particular j,  to  aay  of  their  l{njl}^t  demands  s 
but  yet,  I  do  submit  myself  in  this,  aiid  im  all  thinga 
else,,  to  your  lordships^  consideration. 


SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES, 

^orn  in  1583)  \vas  made  master  of  the  rolls  in  1636)  and  died  in 
1 639.  I  have  already  given  one  or  two  specilnens  of  the  pompous 
stile  ;  but  as  the  following  extract  soars,  to  a  still  subtiuiei!  pitck* 
I  co«ld  BOt  resolve  to  omit  it.  After  a  slight  introductjon  to  the 
charge  brought  forward  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham)  his  titlqi^ 
werp  formally  enumerated^  and  then  Sir  Dudley  Digges  proceeded ; 


My  Lords» 

The  lofty  titles  of  this  mighty  prince  do  raise  me 
higher :  and  now  to  speak  with  a  paub  majara  eanammf 
let  it  not  displease  your  lordships,  if  for  a  foundation  I 
compare  the  beautiful  composition,  and  fair  structure  of 
tills  monarchy  and  commonwealth  wherein  we  live,  to 
llie  great  work  of  God,  the  world  itself,  wherein  there 
is  the  solid  body  of  incorporated  earth  and  seas^  which  I 
conceive  in  regard  of  our  husbandry,  our  manufiicture, 
and  commerce,  by  sea  and  land,  may  yet  resembte  v» 
the  commons. 


JL  9.  HM.i  SIR  DUbLtX  tolB6ES, 

It  IS  encompassed  with  air  and  fire^  and  spheres  ce- 
lestial, of  planets,  and  ^a  firmament  of  ^  fixed  stars ;  all 
which  receive  their  heat,  their  light,  their  life,  and  lustre, 
from  one  great  glorious  sun,'eyea  like  the  king  our  sove« 
wtifp,  lord« 

That  firmatnent  of  fixed  Mars  I  take  to  be  your  loid- 
ships ;  the  planets,  the  great  officers  of  die  kingdom ;  that 
pure  element  of  fire,  to  be  the  most  religious  and  piouft 
clergy ;  the  reverend  judges,  magistrates,  and  ministers 
of  law  and  justice,  to  be  tjfie  Verf  \air  illherein  we  breathe  i 
all  these  encompassing  round,  with  cherishing  comfort, 
diis  body  of  the  commons,  who  do  in  trkth  labour  for 
Aem  dl,  and  though  >  ihey  rbe  the  fboistoor  and  the 
lowest,  yet  may  they  yvuly  be  said  to  be  ftieseMlcft  deiu 
tre  of  the  state>.  .        j  *.  *      ^  ^  •,.•  ' 

Now,  my  good  lat4sf  i£  this  glorious  sunr,  by  iiis 
powerful  beams  of  grace  and  favour,  ^all  draw  irom  the 
bowiels  of  ttiis  eabth  an*  exhidation  that  shaU  take  fire^ 
ttid  bum,teAd  shine'out  like  a  star,  it  cannot  be  marvel* 
kdatif  the  poor  commons  gaze  and  wonder  at  the 
comet,  and  when  they  feel  the  effects,  impute  aU  to  the 
emuptibk  msMcr  of  it. 

But  if  such  an  apparition  Hke  that  in  the  last  age,  iit 
Ae  chair  of  Cassiopeia,  happen  amongst  the  fixed  stars 
themselves,  where  Aristotle,  of  the  old  philosophers, 
conceived  there  was  noplace  for  such  corruption,  then, 
as  the  learned  mathematicians  were  troubled  to  observe 
the  irregular  motions,  the  prodigiNMis  magnitude  and  omin- 
ous prognostics  of  that  meteor,  so  the  commons, :  when 
they  see  such  a  blazing  star  in  a  court,  so  exorbitant  in 
the  afiiirs  of  the  commonwealth,  cannot  but  took  npom 
it,  and,  for  want  of  perspectives,  commend  the  nearer 
examination  to  your  dordships,  that  may  behold  it  a 
better  distance.  Such  the  commons  apprehend  the  great 
i%ke  of  Buckingham  to  be^  against  whom,  and  his  wiys, 
thete  are,  by  learned  gentlemen,  legal  articles  of  charge 
to  be  delivered,  which  1  am  cbmmsinded  dirst  to  ope^ 
generally. 


»  m.  JOHN  PTM.  lA,  D.  UH, 

MR,  JOHN  PYM. 

One  of  the  g^at  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  wa$  member  fot! 
Tavistoek.  He  died  in  1643.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  the 
qharge  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  of  which  he  was  one  of 
th«  maaagen*     It  dlUMUy  containa  a  ^roift  dealof  good  seosey 


W^^m0m^^W^^^9^lt^ 


Mr.  Pym's  i^eecfu 

My  Lordsy 

Xhx  matter  of  fitetncedtf  noptt>Qf>  being  so  notorioos  $ 
and  therefore  I  shall  insist  only  upon  the  consequence 
which  made  this  feet  of  the  duke's  a  grievance  m  the 
commonwealth;  and  ooticltede  Wkh  'strengthening  the 
iHiole  with  some  precedents^ 

.  Every  offence  presupposes  a  duty :  the  first  work  is  to 
shew,  the  duke  was  bound  to  do  otherwise :  1  need'  to 
alledge  nothing  else,  but  that  he  was  a  sworn  counsellor 
and  servant  to  the  king,  and  so  ought  to  have  preferred 
his  master's  honour  and  service  before  his  own  pridci  in 
seeking  to  ennoble  his  own  relations. 

There  are. some  laws  peculiar,  according  to  the- 'tern-- 
per  of  several  states;  there  are  other  laws  that  are  so 
essential  and  co-natural  with  g^vemkient^  that  being 
broken,  all  things  run  into  confusion. 

'Such  is  that  law  of  suppressing  vice  tod  encouraging 
virtue,  by  apt  punishments  and  rewards* 

Whosoever  moves  the  king  to  give  hcmour,  which  is 
a  double  reward,  binds  himself  to  make  good  a  double 
proportion  of  merit  in  that  party  that  is  to  receive  it ; 
the  first  of  value  and  excellency,  the  second  of  conti- 
nuance. 

As  this  honour  lifts  them  above  others,  so  should 
they  have  virtue  beyond  others ;  and  as  it  is  also  per- 
petual, not  ending  with  their  persons,  bt$t  depending 
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^fm  their  pa^tarity,  so  there  ought  to  be,  in  the  first 
foot  Qf  Hm  hQQoiir»  aome  audi  active  merit  to  the  com- 
monwealth, as  may  transmit  a  vigorous  example  to 
tbeir  succeowrs  to  faise  them  to  an  imitation  of  the 
«ke. 

I  fi[>rb^^  refleotioDs  on  those  peraons  to  whom  this 
article  coUateraUy  relates,  since  the  ccHnmands  I  have 
received  from  tbe  conunons  concern  the  duke  of  Buck- 
iqghfim  only ;  I  shall  therefore  leave  the  first  point  con- 
cerning the  offence,  and  come  tathe  next  pmnt,  viz.  the 
grievance^  which  in  the  articles  is  expressed  in  threo 
Inspects. 

Firali  Pr^udioial  to  the  noble  baroasb 

Secondly,  To  tbe  lung,  by  disal>tiBg  him  firooa  re- 
warding  extraordinary  virtue. 

Thirdly,  To  the  kingdom,  which  comprehends  all. 

First.  It  is  prejudicial  to  this  high  oonrt  of  peers* 
I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  recital,  how  ancient, 
liow  famous  this  degree  of  barons  hath  been  in  the 
western  monarchies*  I  will  only  say,  the  baronage  of 
Ilogland  hath  upheld  that  dignity,  and  doth  conceive  it 
in  a  greater  height  than  any  other  nation* 

The  lords  are  great  judges,  a  court  of  the  last  resort; 
they  are  great  commanders  of  state,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  as  law-makers  and  counsellors  for  the  time 
to  come ;  and  this  not  by  delegacy  and  commission,  but 
by  birth  and  inheritance.  If  any  be  brought  to  be  a 
BPiember  of  this  great  body  who  is  not  qualified  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  state  functions,  it  must  needs  prejudice 
the  whole  body ;  as  a  little  water  put  in  a  great  vessel 
of  wine,  which,  as  it  receives  spirits  from  the  wine,  so 
doth  it  leave  therein  some  degrees  of  its  own  infirmities 
and  coldness. 

Secondly*  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  king,  not  that  it 
tm  disable  him  from  giving  honour,  for  that  is  a  power 
inseparable  from  the  crown ;  but  by  making  honour  or- 
dinal, it  becomes  an  incompetent  reward  for  extraor- 
dinary virtue.     When  men-  are  made  noble,  they  are 
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taken  out  of  the  press  of  the  common  sort ;  and  how 
can  it  choose  but  fall  in  estimation,  when  honour  itself 
is  made  a  press  ? 

Thirdly.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom.  Histories 
and  records  are  full  of  the  great  assistance  which  the 
crown  had  received  from  the  barons,  on  foreign  and 
domestic  occasions ;  and  not  only  by  their  own  persons, 
but  their  retinue  and  tenants ;  and  therefore  they  are 
called  by  Bracton,  Robur  Belli :  How  can  the  crown 
expect  the  like  from  those  who  have  no  tenants,  and  are 
hardly  able  to  maintain  themselves?  Besides,  this  is 
not  all;  for  the  prejudice  goes  not  only  privately  from 
thence,  in  that  they  cannot  give  the  assistance  they 
ought,  but  positively,  in  that  they  have  been  a  greater 
burden  to  the  kingdom  since,  by  the  gifts  and  pensi<Mtt 
they  have  received ;  nay,  they  will  even  stand  in  need 
to  receive  more  for  the  future  support  of  their  dignities. 

This  makes  the  duke's  offence  greater,  that  in  this 
weakness  and  consumption  of  the  state,  he  hath  not 
been  content  alone  to  consume  the  public  treasure,  which 
is  the  blood  and  nourishment  of  the  state,  but  hath 
brought  in  otliers  to  help  him  in  this  xvork  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  they  might  do  it  the  more  eagerly  by 
enlarging  their  honour,  he  hath  likewise  enlarged  their 
necessities  and  appetites. 

I  shall  second  this  charge  with  two  precedents ;  the 
first,  28  Henry  VL  in  the  complaint  against  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  that  he  had  married  his  niece  to  the  earl  of 
Kendal,  and  procured  him  1000/.  per  annum  in  the 
duchy  of  Guyenne  :  and  yet  this  party  was  the  son  of  a 
noble  and  well  deserving  father. 

The  second,  in  17  Edw.  IV.  an  act  of  parliament 
for  the  degrading  of  Thomas  Neville,  marquis  of  Mon- 
tague,  and  duke  of  Bedford.  The  reason  exprest  in  the 
act  is,  because  he  had  not  a  revenue  to  support  that 
dignity :  together  with  another  reason,  that  when  men 
are  called  to  honour,  and  have  not  livelihood  to  support 
it,  it  induccth  great  poverty,  and  causeth  briberies,  ex- 
tortions, embraceries,  and  maintenance. 
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MR.  WANDESFORD. 

Tiiis  long  and  closely  reasoned  speech  about  a  posset«drink)  and 
sticking-plaistery  applied  by  tbe  duke  of  Buckingham  to  James  I. 
a  little  before  bis  death]  is  a  proof  of  the  gravity  with  which  our 
ancestors^  could  treat  the  meanest  subjects,  when  they  ^erc  con- 
nected with  serious  consequences. 


Mr.  fFandesford^s  Speech. 

Thus  have  jrour  lordships  heard  this  charge  against  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  briefly  stated ;  and  now  may  it 
please  you  to  have  represented  also  to  your  wisdoms 
and  justice  the  nature  of  this  offence  in  itself,  and  how 
it  stands  apparelled  with  circumstances. 
.  The  various  composition  and  structure  of  our  bodies, 
the  several  natures  and  degrees  of  diseases,  the  quality 
and  power  of  medicines,  are  such  subtle  mysteries  of 
nature,  that  the  knowlec^e  thereof  is  not  appre  hended 
without  great  study  and  learning,  not  perfected  without 
long  practice  and  experience.     This  tender  consideration 
induced,  it  seems,  the  charity  and  providence  of  that 
law,  which  makes  it  penal  for  unskilful  empiricsi  and  all 
others,  to  exercise  and  practise  physic,  even  upon  com* 
men  persons,  without  a  lawful  calling  and  approbation ; 
branding  them  that  shall  thus  transgress  as  improbos^ 
vuditiasosy  temerarias  et  audaces  homines  :  but  he  that 
without  skill  and  calling  shall  direct  a  medicine,  which 
upon  the  same  person  hadonce  wrought  badeffects  enough 
to  have  dissuaded  a  second  adventure,  and  that  when 
physicians  are  present,  physicians  selected  for  learning, 
and  art,  prepared  by  their  office  and  oaths,  without 
their  consent,  nay,  even  contrary  to  their  directions, 
and  in  a  time  unreasonable,  I  say,  must  needs  be  guilty, 
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albeit  towards  a  common  person,  of  a  precipitate  and 
unadvised  rashness  ;  but  to  practise,  tny  lords,  such  ex« 
peViments  upon  the  sacred  person  of  a  king,  so  great,  so 
good,  so  blessed  a  prince  ;  a  prince  under  the  ]Ht)teo-^' 
tion  of  whose  justice  (to  use  the  words  often  reecnrded 
by  himself)  every  man  sat  under  his  own  vine,  and  eat 
of  his  own  fig-tree,  extends  this  fault,  this  attempt,  be^ 
yond  all  precedents,  beyond  all  example  ;  for  though 
the  days  of  the  greatest  princes,  like  their  meanest  sub* 
jects,  be  numbered,  and  a-  time  appointed  which  they 
cannot  pass,  yet,  while  they  are  upon  the  earth,  they 
are  vessels  of  honour,,  set  apart  for  God's  greater 
works  ;  his  vicegerents,  not  to  be  thought  upon  without 
reverence,  not  to  be  approached  unto  without  a  proper 
distiince, 

'  And  so  pious,  my  lords,  are  our  laws,  to  put  the 
subjects  in  mind  of  their  duties  towards  the  sacred  perj 
vms  of  their  prince,  that  in  the  attempt,  evea  of.« 
madman,  upon  the  person  of  his  king,  his  want  of  rea« 
son,  which,  towards  any  of  his  fellow-subjects  might 
acquit  him  of  felony,  shall  not  excuse  him  of  treason. 

And  bow  wary  and  how  advised  our  ancestors  hmm 
been,  not  to  apply  any  thing  of  this  kmd  to  the  person 
iDf  a  king,  may  appear  by  a  precedent  in  the  SSd  Heru  VL 
where  John  Arundel,  and  others,  the  kind's  physK;fiam 
and  surgeons,  thought  it  not  safe  for  them  to  admrnif»£er 
any  thing  to  the  king's  person,  without  the  assent  of  iho 
privy.counoil^  and  express  licence  under  the  great  seal 
pf£n^and. 

1  beseech  your  lordships  to  behold  the  difference  of 
.times  :  the  modesty,  the  duty  of  those  physiipians,  rcw 
strained  them  from  acting  that  which  their  judgment 
and  experience  might  have  justified.  But  I  am  com- 
manded to  say  the  boldness  of  this  lord  admits  no 
warrant,  no  command,  no  counsel,  but,  transported  by 
the  passions  of  his  own  will,  he  ventures  ••upon  the 
doubtful  sickness  of  a  king,  with  a  kind  of  high,  sole, 
and  single  counselling.     The  effects  whereof,  as  in  a|| 
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OAer  things^  so  es{>eiHaUy  iii  such  os  tMs,  Hft've  ever  beeii 
decried  as  lending  to  ruin  and  destruction.  Surely,  my 
]Brd&»  si  fypcjiani  in  viHdi^  in  arido  quid  fiat  ?  if  this 
be  o&sred  to  the  anointed  person  of  a  king,  what  shall 
kecome  of  the  common  person  of  a  subject  ? 

What  ookfur  shall  be  given  tbcai,  my  lords,  what  ex* 
case  can  be  framed  for  a  servant  (a  servant,  too«  obliged 
as  BMich  as  the  bomity  of  a  great  king,  and  the  goodness 
tf  a  master  could  make  him)  so  much  forgetting  his 
duty  as  to  hazard  such  a  majes^  upoh  so  slight,  so  poor 
pretences  ?  ^ 

Admit,  my  lords,  (for  that  is  all  that  can  bd  hedged 
in  this  great  duke's  defence)  that  this  sprang  from  af- 
fection to  his  great  master,  the  deske  of  his  preservation ; 
yet  could  this  lord  imagine,  that  any  medicine  could  be 
aacatholicly  good  at  all  times,  in  all  degrees  of  age,  for 
sU bodies?  But  as  I  am  commanded  to  say^  what  belief, 
what  hopes  could  he  have  of  this  the  second  time,  when 
the  former  appeared  so  unsuccessful  ? 
'  It  IS  a  faint  affection,  my  lords,  where  judgment  doth 
Bot  goide ;  a  well  regulated  judgment  should  have  dl* 
vsc^oi  a  more  advised,  a  more  orderly  ptx>ceeding ;  but 
whether  it  were  a  fatal  error  in  judgment  only,  or  some- 
thing worse,  nl^  lord3i  in  his  affections,  the  house  of 
eommons  leave  to  your  lordships  to  search  into  and 
judge ;  only  give  me  leave  to  remember,  that  this  me* 
ikmt  found  his  majesty  in  the  declinaticm  of  his  dis- 
ease,  and  we  all  wish  it  had  left  him  so )  but  his  blessed 
days  were  soon  hurried  into  worse,  and,  instead  of 
health  and  recovery,  your  lordships  shall  hear,  by  good 
testimony,  (that  which  troubles  the  poor  and  loyal  com* 
nons  of  England)  of  greater  distempers,  as  drought, 
laving,  a  faintingand  intermitting  pulse  ;-^strange  effects, 
my  lQrd»,  to  follow  upon  the  applying  of  a  mere  treacle 
{daister !  but  the  truth  is,  my  lords,  these  testimonies 
tell  us,  that  this  plaister  had  a  strange  smell,  and  an 
invective  quality,  striking  the  malignity  of  the  disease 
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inward,  which  nature  otherwise  might  have  exp^ed 
outwards. 

And  when  I  call  tomind,  my  lords,  the  drink  ttv^ice 
given  to  his  majesty  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  own 

hands,  and  a  third  time,  refused ;  and  the  following 
complaint  of  that  blessed  prince,  the  physicians  telling 
him,  to  please  him  for  a  time,  that  his  second  impait'- 
ment  was  from  cold  taken,  or  some  other  ordmary 
cause. — No,  no,  quoth  ;his  majesty,  it  was  that  I  had 
from  Buckingham ! — A  great  discomfort,  no  doubt,  that 
he  should  receive  any  thing  that  might  hurt  him,  from 
one  that  he  so.  much  loved  and  affected.  Thb  maikes 
me  call  to  mind  the  condition  of  Cassar  in  the  senate — 
€t  iu  Brute ^  et  tujili  ?  ' 

Here,  perhaps  your  lordships,  may  expect  to  hear 
Svhat  hath  been  done  in  like  cases  heretofore*  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  former  charges  were  not  without  example; 
but  as  Solon  said  of  his  laws  not  providing  against  par- 
ricide, his  reason  was,  because  he  thought  no  man  was 
so  wicked  as  to  commit  it ;  so  do  we  not  find  recorded 
to  posterity  any  precedent  of  former  ages,  of  an  act 
offered  to  the  person  of  a  king,  so  insolent,  so  trans- 
cendant  aa  this ;  though  it  be  true  that  divers  persons, 
as  great  as  this  duke,  have  been  questioned  and  con*^ 
demnedfor  less  offences  against  the  person  of  their  sove^ 
reig^. 

And  not  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  much  repe  * 
tition;  it  was  an  article,  amongst  others,  laid  against 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  for  carrymg  Edward  VI.  away 
in  the  night  time,  of  his  own  head,  but  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Windsor ;  and  yet  he  was  trusted  with  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person :  and  whether  this  exceed  not  that 
offence,  my  lords,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  judg- 
ments. 

Yet,  as  we  used  to  say,  where  the  philosophers  end< 
physicians  begin ;  so,  precedents  failing  us  in  this  point, 
•common  law  will  in  part  supply  us. 
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The  law  jttdgeth  a  deed  dotie  in  the  execution  of  an 
unlawful.act,  manslaughter,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  but  chance  medley  ;  and  that  this  act  was  unlawful, 
the  house  of  commons  do  believe,  as  belonging  to  the 
duty  and  vocation  of  a  sworn  and  experienced  physician, 
and  not  the  unskilfulness  of  a  young  lord. 

And  so  precious  are  the  lives  of  men  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  that  though  Mr.  Stanford  saith,  a  physician 
taking  one  in  cure,  if  he  dies  under  his  hands,  it  is  no 
felony,  because  he  did  it  not  feloniously ;  yet  it  is  Mr. 
Bracton's  opinion,  that  if  one  that  is  no  physician  or 
surgeon,  undertake  a  cure,  and  the  party  die  in  his 
hands,  this  is  a  felony  ;  and  the  law  goeth  further,  mak- 
ing the  physicians  and  surgeons  themselves  accountable 
for  the  death  of  their  patients,  if  it  appear  they  have 
transgressed  the  rules  of  their  own  art ;  that  is,  the  un- 
dertaking a  thing  wherein  they  had  no  experience,  or 
having  done  that,  fail  in  their  care  and  diligence. 

How  much  more  then,  my  lords,  is  this  lord  subject 
to  your  lordships'  censure  upon  all  these  circumstances, 
for  this  so  transcendant  a  presumption  ? 

And  the  house  of  commons,  my  lords,  stiling  it  but 
-a  presumption,  speak  modestly  ;  but  now  that  they  have 
presented  it  to  your  lordships,  and  brought  it  to  the 
light  of  your  examination  and  judgment,  it  will  appear 
in  its  own  colours. 

And  I  am  further  commanded  from  the  house  of 
commons,  to  desire  your  lordships,  seeing  this  duke  hath 
made  himself  a  precedent,  in  committing  that  which 
former  ages  knew  not,  your  lordships  will,  out  of  your 
wisdoms  and  justice^  make  him  an  example  for  the  time 
to  come. 

Finally,  I  am  most  humbly  to  beseech  your  lord- 
ships, that  you  will  not  look  upon  this  lord's  luxuriant 
boldness,  through  the  infirmities  and  weakness  of  me 
the  speaker,  but  be  pleased,  in  your  honour  and  justice, 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  truth,  and  then  to  judge, 
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accorduig  to  Uie  grQ«t  wei^  Md  eomfTtyiewM  of  the 
matter,  4s  it  w  reprQs«ai^  t^yovip  lofdfbipt  40MBIiI  tbt 
dttk«  of  BiMskin^wm* 


SIR  DUDLEY  CARLETON. 

Oxie  may  collect  from  the  follqwing  speecb  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton'a, 
that  he  was  a  great  traveller,  and  a  very  well-nieaiiing  man.  *  He 
was  bom  \57  ^  and  died  163  U  Befoce  his  death  ha  vas  craalttd 
ViKoupt  DcM^hQSter* 


Sir  Dudley  Carletori's  Speech. 

I  FIND,  by  a  great  silence  in  this  house,  that  it  is  a 
fit  time  to  be  heard,  if  you  please  to  give  me  the  pa- 
tience. I  may  very  fitly  compare  the  heaviness  of  thic^ 
house  unto  some  of  my  misfortunes  by  sea,  in  my  tra- 
vels ;  for  as  we  were  bound  unto  Marseilles,  by  over- 
sight of  the  marines  we  mistook  our  course,  and  by  ill  for« 
tune  met  with  a  sand ;  that  was  no  sooner  overpast, 
but  we  fell  on  another ;  and  having  escaped  this  like- 
wise, we  met  with  a  third,  and  in  that  we  stuck  &st ;, 
all  of  the  passengers  being  much  dismayed  by  this  dis- 
aster, as  now  we  are  here  in  this  house  for  the  losa 
of  those  twp  members.  At  last  an  old  experienced  nuu'i- 
ner,  upon  consultation,  affirmed,  that  the  speediest  way  to 
come  out  from  the  sands,  was  to  know  how  we  came 
there ;  so  well  looking  and  beholding  the  compass,  he 
found,  by  going  in  upon  such  a  point,  we  were  brought 
into  that  strait ;  wherefore  we  must  take  a  new  point  ta 
rectify  and  bring  us  out  of  danger. 

This  house  of  parUament  may  be  compared  to  the 
ship ;  the  sands  to  our  me^ages  ;  and  the  commitment 
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to  Ihe  sands  tliat  die  ship  did  stick  fast  in ;  and  lastty, 
die  compass,  to  the  table  where  the  book  of  orders  doth 
lie.  Then,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  look  into  the  book 
where  the  orders  are,  whether  the  gentlemen  did  go  na 
fintfaer  than  the  order  did  warrant  them  :  if  they  did 
not,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  defend  them  whom  we  em- 
ployed in  mir  behests ;  but  if  they  have  exceeded  their 
commission,  and  delivered  that  which  they  had  not  war« 
rant  for,  it  is  just  that  we  let  them  suffer  for  this 
presumption ;  and  this  our  course  will  bring  us  from 
these  rocks. 

I  beseech  you,  gendemen,  move  not  his  majesty  with 
trenching  upon  his  prerogatives,  lest  you  bring  him 
out  of  love  with  parliaments.'  You  have  heard  his  ma- 
jesty's often  messages  to  you,  to  put  you  forward  in  a 
couree  that  will  be  most  convenient.  In  those  nies" 
aagts  he  told  you,  that  if  there  were  not  correspondency 
between  him  and  you,  he  should  be  enforced  to  use 
new  counsels.  Now,  I  pray  you  consider,  what  these 
Bfw  counsels  are,  and  may  be.  I  fear  to  declare  those 
diat  I  conceive.  In  all  christian  kingdoms,  you  know 
diat  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently,  by  which  their 
kingdoms  were  governed  in  a  most  flourishing  manner, 
uatil  the  monardis  began  to  know  their  own  strength ; 
and  seeing  die  turbulent  spirit  of  their  parliaments,  at 
length  they,  by  little  and  little,  began  to  stand  upon 
flieir  prerogatives,  and  at  last  overthrew  the  parliaments 
tfarougbout  Christendom,  except  here  only  with  us. 

And  indeed  you  would  count  it  a  great  misery,  if 
you  knew  the  subjects  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
is  myself,  to  see  them  look  not  like  our  nation,  with 
store  of  ftesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosts, 
and  not  men ;  being  nothing  but  skin  and  bonesy 
with  some  thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing 
only  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet ;  so  that  they  cannot 
cat  meat  or  wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  and 
be  taxed  unto  the  king  for  it.  This  is  n  misery  beyond 
expression,  and  that  which  yet  we  are  free  from.     Let 
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US  be  careful  then,  to  preserve  the  king's  good  opimoQ 
of  parliaments,  which  bringeth  this  happiness  to  this 
nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  .while  thezii 
is  this  sweetness  between  his  majesty  and  the  commonsf 
lest  we  lose  the  repute  of  a  free- bom  nation,  by  turbu- 
lency  in  parliament ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
and  wisest  part  of  a  parliament, .  are  those  that  use  thi; 
greatest  silence,  so.  as  it  be  not  opiniative,  or  suUen, 
as  now  we  are,^  by  the  loss  of  these  our  members  that 
arc  committed. 

This  good  correspondency  being  kept  between  Ac 
king  and  his  people,  will  so  join  their  love  and  favour 
to  his  majesty  with  liking  of  parliaments,  that  his  pre- 
rogative shall  be  prescrved.entire  to  himself,  without  our 
trenching  upon  it ;  and  also  the  privilege  of  the  sulDJect 
^  which  is  our  happiness)  inviolate,  and  both  be  main** 
tained  to  the  support  of  each  other.  And  I  told  you^ 
if  you  would  hear  me  patiently,  I  would  tell  you  what 
exception  his  majesty  doth  take  at  those  gentlemen  that 
are  committed-  You  know  that  eight  members  were 
chosen  to  deliver  the  charge  against  the  duke  ;  but  there 
were  only  six  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  these 
there  was  no  exception. 

As  for  Sir  Dudley  Digges'spart,  that  was  the  prologue: 
and  in  that  his  majesty  doth  conceive  that  he  went  too&r 
beyond  his  commission,  in  pressing  the  death  of  his  ever 
blessed  father  in  these  words  :  That  he  was  commanded 
by  the  house,  to  say  concerning  the  plaister  applied  to 
the  king,  that  he  did  forbear  to  speak  farther  in  regard 
of  the  king's  honour,  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  his 
majesty  conceiveth  to  be  to  his  dishonour,  as  if  there  had 
been  any  underhand  dealing  by  his  majesty,  in  applying 
of  the  plaister  ;  and  this  may  make  his  subjects  je^ous 
of  his  doings.  In  this  point  his  majesty  is  assured,  that 
the  house  did  not  warrant  him.  Now  for  that  which  is 
excepted  against  Sir  John  Elliot,  his  over  bitterness  in 
the  aggravation  upon  the  whole  charge,  and  specially 

*  That  is,  obstinately  silent. 
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upon  some  of  the  heads  of  it ;  (as  I  ne\'er  heard  the 
Gke  in  parliament  before,  but  I  have  indeed  heard  the 
Kke  when  the  criminarwas  indicted,  or  accused  at  a  bar.) 
For  if  you  please  to  remember,  when  I  moved  for  putting 
of  the  St.  Peter,  of  Newhaveri,  out  of  the  charge  against 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  shewed  my  reasons  for 
Ihat  purpose,  you  know  how  tiender  Sir  Jbnn  Elliot  was 
of  it,* as  if  it  had  be^n  a  cWld  of  his  own  ;  and  so  care- 
ful in  the  handling  thereof  by  a  stranger,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  touched,'  though  with  never  so  tender 
a  hand,  for  fear  it  might  prove  a  changeling  :  which  did 
manifest,  hpw  specious  soever  his  pretences  were,  that 
he  had  oculum  in  cattda  ;  and,  I  must  confes/s,.  I  was 
heartily  sorry,  when  he  delivered  his  aggravation  to  the 
lords,  to  see  his  tartness  against  the  duke,  when  as  he 
had  occasion  to  name  him,  he  only  gave  him.  the  title  of 
this  man,  and  the  man ;  whereas,  the  others  observed 
more  respect  and  modesty,  in  their  charges  against  so 
great  a  person  as  the  duke  is ;  considering,  that  then  he 
was  not  convicted,  but  stood  rectus  in  curia^  Lastly^ 
for  pressing  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  you  know  that 
t&e  sense  of  the  house  concluded.  That  it  ^^s  only  an 
act  of  presumption ;  nay ^  some  of  them  expressly  said, 
oajy  God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  the  death  of  the  king 
to  his  charge*  If  be,  without  warrant  from  the  house^ 
insisted  upon  the  composition  of  the  plaister,,  as  if  there 
were  aliquid  latet  quod  non  patet^  this  was  beyond  his 
commission  from  our  house,  and  this  is  that  which  his 
majesty  doth  except  against :  and  this,  I  say,  drew  his 
majest}'^,  with  other  insolent  invectives,  to  use  his  royal 
authority  in  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  I  move,  there- 
fore, for  a  grand  committee,  to  consider  of  the  best  re-, 
mcdy  to  get  us  out  of  this  strait. 


««  &IR  HENEAGE  FIKCHt  C^*  DMU. 


SIR  HENEAGE  riNCR* 


JTie  Speaker^s  Sptfeck,  on  delwerit^  tke  DeekraHm^ 
the  House  o/ CommonSf  rthHng  ietbe  S^f^pfjf.- 


i'.' 


Most  gracioQs  and  drcfeKl  swci^nv 

hccbUDii^G  to  that  liberty  ^f  ftcMs&,  antf  ttbferty^rf 
fipefech,  trhich  your  majesty  and  jdor  'xM^  ^rdgenitefh 
have  tver  vouchsafed  to  your  house  6t  cbMM<fti&,  yoor 
majesty's  most  humble  and  loyal  subjects,  the  comtnfcim, 
now  assembled  in  parliament,  have  been  suitors  f«r  tWs 
atcess  to  your  royal  thronfe, 

Aiid  out  of  their  consideratidn  of  thfe  nature,  and  itf 
the  weight  and  importance  of  the  business,  they  havt 
thought  the  attendance  of  the  whole  house,  Mth  theft 
speaker,  not  too  solemrt ;  and  ye^,  they  haVte  libt  bought 
fit  barely  to  xjonfjmit  those  words,  which  express  tfidr 
thoughts,  to  the  trust  of  afny  *eiM?s  speech,  fewt  are  bdM 
to  present  them  in  Ivrithi^  to  y6ur  gracious  hands,  thiit 
they  may  not  vanish,  but  be  more  4asting  than  the  most 
potirerful  words  of  a  more  able  speaker  are  like  to*be, 

I  have  much  to  read,  aftd  shaH,  therefore,  as  litftlcaA 
I  can,  weary  yc/ur  majesty  with  speeolies. 

This  parfchment  contains -t^o  tilings  ;  the  one,  by  way 
of  de?claratioft,  to  give  your  majesty  an  account  anS 
humble  satisfactioh,  of  their  clear  and  sincere  endea- 
vours atid  intentioris  In  your*  majestj^'s  service ;  and  the 
other,  an  humble  petition  to  your  majesty,  for  the  re- 
moval  of  that  great  person,  the  dute  of  Buckingham, 
from  access  to  your  royal  presence. 

For  the  first.  They  beseech  your  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty to  believe,  that  no  earthly  thing  is  so  dear  and  pre- 

•  See  a  former  article^  page  1 7, 
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«i6us  10  Atitkf  as  that  your  majesty  slMHild  retaip  tkem 
in  yoiir  graee Mn&  jjood  opinioii4  and  it  is  grief  lo them, 
teytmd  mjr  expression,  that  any  niisinfbniiation^  or  mis* 
inteapnelacum,  should  At  any  time  render  tkeir  words  or 
proceedings  offensive  to  yocir  majesty* 

it  is  not  proper  for  any  one  to  hear  ti|e  «ciMi  of  a 
taace^  that  bssm  not  the  voices  md  if  echoes  be  some« 
tMces  heard  to  double,  md  nedoubie,  the  echo  of  the 
cdbo  is  atill  (hdnter,  Md  sowds  not  louden 

I:  need  tM  inafce  the  applieation  :  words  misrqported, 
Ibou^l^  an  echo,  or  bnt  an  eciio  of  an  echo,  at  a  thiitl 
or  fourth  hand,  have  oft  a  louder  sound  than  the  voice 
itaeif  s  ahd  nvxf  sound  jdvsloTaky,  diough  the  voice  had 
Bothiti^  undutiful  or  disloyal  in  it. 
.  Stich  misinfurtnationS)  they  fear,  have  begot  interrup- 
tions and  diviskms,  wrhich  have  delayed  the  ripening 
and  expediting  of  those  great  counsels,  which  concern 
yonr-majesty  *s  important  service,  and  have  enforced  this 
declaration. 

I  pass  from  that  to  the  petition ;  in  which  my  purpose 
is  not  to  urge  those  reasons,  u^hich  your  majesty  may 
hear  expressed  in  their  own  words,  in  the  language  of  the 
people* 

I  afti  only  directed  to  offer  to  your  great  wisdom,  and 
deep  judgment,   that  this  petition  of  theirs  is  such,  as 
.may  stand  with  your  maj«ty's  honour  and  justice  to 
grant. 

Yout  tttajesty  hath  been  pJeased  to  give  many  royal 
testimonies  and  arguments  to  the  world,  how  good  and 
'  gracious  a  master  you  are  ;  and  that,  which  the  queen  of 
Bheba  once  said  to  the  wisest  king,  may,  ^without  iflat- 
tery,  be  said  to  your  majesty  :  Happy  are  those  servanits 
which  stand  continually  before  you. 

But  the  relations,  by  ivhich  your  majest}'  stands  in  a 
gracious  aspect  towards  your  psople,  do  far  transcend, 
aod  ore  more  'prevalent  and  binding,  than  any  relation  of 
a  master  towards  a  servant ;  and  to  hear  and  satisfy  the 
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jttst  and'  Jiccbsasaj  desires  of  your  people, -is  more  ho- 
uouraUe  than  any  expression  of  grace  to  a  servant. 

To  he  a  master  of  a  servant,  is  communicable  ti 
maiiy  of  your  subjects  ;  to  be  a  king  of  a  people,  is  re* 
gal,  and  incommunicable  to  subjects. 

Your  majesty  i^  truly  stiled  by  that  name,  which  the 
greatest  empeiors  (diough  they  bwrow  of  names  and 
titles,  from  thos^  countries  which  ihef  gsuned  by  con- 
quest,) most  delighted  in,  Fater  Patria  ;  and  the  desires 
of  cUldreh  are  preferred  before  those  of  servants  ;!for 
the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever^  but  the  son 
abideth  ever. 

The  government  of  a  -king  was  truly,  termed  by  your 
royal  father,  a  politic  marriage  betwe^  him  and  his 
people  ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  there  was  never  a  better 
union  between  a  married  pair,  than  is  between  .your  ma- 
jesty and  your  people. 


MR.  CRESKELD- 

ft 

If  the  thoughts  in  the  following  introduction  to  an  elaborate  legal 
dissertatioQ  are  conceits,  they  are  nevertheless  ingenious,  and^po- 
etical  conceits. 


Mr.  Creskeld^s  Speech  on  the  Detention  of  some  mem' 

bers  of  the  House. 

I  STAND  up  to  speak  somewhat  concerning  the  point  of 
the  subject's  grievances,  by  imprisonment  of  their  per- 
sons,  without  any  declaration  of  the  cause,  contrary  to, 
and  in  derogation  of,  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties 
of  this  kingdom. 

I  think  I  am  one  of'  tlie  puisnes  of  our  profession, 
that  are  members  of  this  house ;  but  howsoever,  sure  i 
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am,  that^  inK^yect.of  my  ^wn  inabilities,  I  ana  the 
puisne  of  the  whole  house :  therefore,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  students  in  our  prpfession,  I  may,  as  the 
puisne,  speak  first  in  time,  becau^  I  can  speak  least  ixk 
matter. 

.  In  pursuance  of  which  course,  I  shall  rather  put  the 
faae,  .than  argue  it ;  and  therefore  I  ^haU  humbly  desire^ 
first  of  all,  of  this  honourable  house  in  general,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  may  receive  no  prejudice,,  by  the 
weakness  of  my  argument ;  and  next^  of  my  mastery 
here  of  the  same  profession,  in  particular,  that  they,,  by 
their  learned  judgments,  will  supply  the  great  defects  I 
shall  discover,  by  declaring  of  my  unlearned  opuxion. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  question,  give  me  leave,  as  aa 
entrance  thereunto,  to  speak  first  of  the  occasion. 

Ye  all  know  that  justice  is  the  life  and  the  heart's  blood 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  if  the  common^v'calth  bleed 
in  that  master  vein,  all  the  balm  in .  Gilead  is  but  in 
vain  to  preserve  this  our  body  of  pdicy  from  ruin  and 
destruction.  Justice  is  both  columna  ei  corona  reipub- 
Sea ;  she  is  both  the  column  and  the  pillar,  the  crown 
and  the  glory,  of  the  commonwealth.  Thb  is  made 
good  in  scripture,  by  the  judgment  of  Solomon^  the 
wisest  king  that  ever  reigned  on  earth.  .  For  first,  she  is 
the  pillar ;  for  he  saith,  That  by  justice  the  throne  is  es- 
tabhshedL  Secondly,  she  is  the  crown ;  for  he  saith. 
That  by  justice  a  nation  shall  be  exalted. 

Our  laws,  which  are  the  rules  of  justice,  are  the  neplus 
uUra  to  both  the  king  and  the  subject  ;  and,  as  they  are 
Hercules's  pillars,  so  are  they  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to 
every  prince,  which  he  must  not  pass. 

Give  me  leave  to  resemble  justice  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's tree ;  for  she  is  so  great,  that  she  doth  shade, 
not  only  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  the  house  of 
nobles,  but  doth  also  shelter  the  cottage  of  the  poorest 
beggar. 

Wherefore,  if  either  now  the  blasts  of  indignation,  or 
the  unresistable  violator  of  laws,   necessity,  hath  so 
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brai^  tnjr  of  die  bimclieS'Of  tiiis  tree,  tMt  ekhrr 
persons*  or  goodt,  or  pMscsaboft,  luvre  not  the  sanir 
shelter  as  beforei  yet^  let  us  net  therefore  negiect  the 
root  of  this  great  tree ;  but  rather,  with  all  our  possible 
means,  endeavours,  and  unfeigned  duties,  both  apply 
fresh  and  fertile  mould  under  it,  and  also  water  it  even 
with  our  own  tears ;  that  so  these  bruised  brandies  maj 
be  recovered,  and  the  whole  tree  again  prosper  and 
flourish*  For  this  I  have  learned  from  an  uncient  father 
of  the  church,  that  though  prtoes  regum  swnt  armatm^ 
yet  atma  subditorum  are  but  only  preees  et  lachryma. 

I  know  well  that  c^r  regis  inserutabile^  and  dot 
kings,  although  they  are  but  men  before  God,  yet  they 
are  gods  before  men ;  and  therefore,  to  my  gracious  and 
dread  sovereign,  (whose  virtues  are  true  qualities  inge- 
nerate,  both  in  his  judgment  and  nature)  let  my  arm  be 
eut  off,  nay,'  let  my  soul  not  live  that  day,  that  I  shaB 
dare  to  lin  up  my  arm  to  touch  that  forbidden  fruit, 
those  flowers  of  his  princely  crown  and  diadem« 
.  But  yet  in  our  Eden, '  in  this  garden  of  the  eommon^^ 
wealth,  as  there  are  the  flowers  di  the  sun,  which  are  so 
glorious,  that  they  are  to  be  handled  only  by  royal  ma* 

{'esty ;  so  are  there  also  some  daisies  and  wholesome 
lerbs,  which  every  common  hand,  that  lives  and  iaboun 
in  this  garden,  may  j^ck  and  gather  up,  and  take  comfort 
and  repast  in  them.  Amongst  all  whioh^  this  ocaius  dioy 
this  bona  libertm^  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  is  not 
WW  only,  buttbe 
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n  thi^  aiiparenfly  unstudied  addressi  we  meet,  for  the  first  time^ 

with  real  warmth  and  eloqueace. 


I  REAU  of  a  custom  amongst  tfie  old  Romans,  thai 
once  every  year  they  had  a  solemn  feast  for  their  slaves^ 
at  which  they  had  liberty,  without  exception,  to  speafc 
what  they  would,  thereby  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds  ; 
which  being  finished^  they  severally  returned  to  their 
former  servitude. 

This  may,  with  sonie  resemblance  and  distinction, 
well  set  forth  our  present  state,  where  now,  after  the 
revolution  of  some  time,  and  grievous  sufferance  of 
many  violent  oppressions,  we  have,  as  those  slaves  had, 
a  (lay  of  liberty  of  speech ;  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  be 
hereafter  slaves,  for  we  are  free.  Yet  vvhat  new  illegal 
proceedings  our  states  and  persons  have  suffered  tinder, 
my  heart  yearns  to  think,  my  tongue  falters  to  utter. 
They  have  been  well  represented  by  divers  worthy  gen- 
tlemen before  me ;  yet  one  grievance,  and  the  main  one, 
as  I  conceive,  hath  not  been  touched,  which  is  our  re- 
ligion;— religion,  Mr.  Speaker,  made  vendible  by  com- 
mission; and  men,  for  pecuniary  annual  rates,  dis- 
pensed withal,  whereby  papists  may,  without  fear  o^ 
law,  practise  idolatry. 

For  the  oppressions  under  which  we  groan,  I  dravir 
them  under  two  heads ;  acts  of  power  against  law,  and 
judgments  of  law  against  our  liberty. 

Of  the  first  sort  are,  strange  instructions,  violent  eXf 
actions  of  money  thereupon,  impriionment  of  the  per- 
sons of  such  who  (to  deliver  over  to  their  posterity  the 
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liberty  they  received  from  their  forefathersi  and  law« 
fully  were  ia  possession  of)  refused  so  to  lend;  and 
this.aggravated  by^the  remediless  continuance  and  length 
thereof;  and  chiefly  the  strange,  vast,  and  unlimited 
power  of  our  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  in  biUet« 
ing  of  soldiers,  in  making  rates,  in  granting  warranta 
for  taxes  as  their  discretions  shall  guide  them.  And  aU 
this  against  the  law. 

These  last  are  the  most  insupportable  burdens  that 
at  this  present  afflict  our  poor  country,  and  the  most 
cruel  oppression  that  ever  yet  the  kingdom  of  England 
endured.  These  upstart  deputy  lieutenants  (of  whom 
perhaps  in  some  cases  and  times  there  may  be  good 
use,  being  regulated  by  law,)  are  the  worst  of  grievances, 
and  the  most  forward  and  zealous  executioners  of  those 
violent  and  unlawful  courses  which  have  been  com- 
mended  unto  them ;  of  whose  proceedings,  and  for  the 
qualifying  of  whose  unruly  power,  it  is  more  than  timic 
to  consult  and  determine. 

Judgments  of  law  against  our  liberty  there  have  been 
three,  each  latter  stepping  forwarder  than  the  former 
upon  the  right  of  the  subject,  aiming  in  the  end  to  tread 
and  trample  under  foot  our  law,  and  that  even  in  the 
form  of  law. 

The  first  was  the  judgment  of  the  postnatiy  whereby 
a  nation  (\£}iich  I  heartily  love  for  their  singular  good 
zeal  in  our  religion,  and  their  free  spirits  to  preserve  our 
liberties  far  beyond  many  of  us)  is  made  capable  of  any 
the  like  favours,  privileges,  and  immunities,  as  ourselves 
enjoy  and  this  especially  ^rguedin  the  exchequer  chamber 
by  all  the  judges  of  England.  The  second  was,  the  judg- 
ment upon  impositions  in  the  exchequer  court,  by  the  ba- 
rons, which  hath  been  the  source  and  fountain  of  many 
bitter  waters  of  affliction  unto  our  merchants.  The  third 
was,  that  fatal  late  judgment  against  the  liberty  of  the. 
subject  imprisoned  by  the  king,  argued  and  pronounced 
but  by  one  judge  alone. 

I  can  live,  although  another  who  has  no  right,  be  put 
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10  live  wkfc  ine  ;  nay,  I  can  Kvc,  although  I  pay  cx» 
eises  and  impositions  more  than  I  do  ;  but  to  have  my 
liberty,  which  19  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken  from  me  by 
power,  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  a  goal,  with- 
Ottt  remedy  by  law,  and  to  be  so  adjudged  !  O  impro* 
videat  ancestors  !  O  unwise  forefathers  !  to  be  so  cu» 
rious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our  law# 
and  Ihe  liberties  of  parliament,  and  to  neglect  our  per- 
sons and  bodies,  and  to  let  them  lie  in  prison,  and  that 
durante  beneplacito,  remediless  !  If  this  be  law  why  do 
We  talk  of  liberties  ?  why  do  we  trouUe  ourselves  with 
a  dispute  about  law,  franchises,  property  of  goods,  and 
the  like  ?  what  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
liberty  of  his  person  ? 

I  am  weary  of  treading  these  ways,  and  therefore  con* 
dude  to  have  a  select  committee  deputed,  to  frame  a 
petition  to  his  majesty  for  redress  of  these  things  ;  which 
being  read,  examined,  and  approved  by  the  house,  may 
be  delivered  to  the  king,  of  whose  gracious  answer  we 
have  no  cause  to  doubt,  our  desires  being  so  reasonable, 
our  intentions  so  loyal,  and  the  manner  so  humble  : 
aeither  need  we  fear  this  to  be  the  critical  parliament  as 
was  insinuated,  or  this  a  way  to  distraction ;  but  assure 
ourselves  of  a  happy  issue :  then  shall  the  king,  as  he 
calls  us  his  great  council,  find  us  his  good  council,  and 
own  us  as  his  good  council — which  God  grant. 

SIR  EDWARQ  COKE.* 

Wh  e  n  poor  England  stood  alone,  and  had  not  the  ac- 
cess  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  had  more  and  as 
potent  enemies  as  now  it  hath,  yet  the  king  of  England 
prevailed. 
In  the  parliament  roll  in  42  Edw.  III.  the  king  and 
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the  parliament  gave  God  thanks  for  his  victory  against 
the  kings  of  Scotland  and  France  ;  he  had  them  both 
hi  Windsor  Castle  as  prisoners.  What  was  the  reason 
of  that  conquest  ?  Four  reasons  were  given.  1.  The 
king  was  assisted  by  good  codncil.  2.  There  were  va- 
liant  men.  3.  They  were  timely  supplied..  4.  Good 
employment. 

In'  3  Richard  IL  the  king  was  envirtmed  with  Flem» 
higs,  Scots,  and  French  ;  and  the  king  of  England  pre^ 
tailed. 

In  IS  Richard  11  the  king  was  environed  with  Spa- 
niards, Scots,  and  French  ;  and  the  king  of  England 
prevailed. 

In  17  Richard   II.  wars  were  in  Ireland  and  Scot^ 

» 

land  ;  and  yet  the  king  of  England  prevailed,  and  thanks 
were  given  to  God  here  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  give 
God  thanks  for  our  king^s  victories. 

In-  7  Henry  IV,  one  or  two  great  men  about  the  king 
so  mewed  him  up,  that  he  took  do  other  advice  but 
from  them  ;  whereupon  the  chancellor  took  this  text 
and  thtnie  in  his  speech  at  the  parliament  :  Multorum 
eonsiUa  requiruninr  in  magnis,  in  hello  qui  maxima 
timeni  sunt  in  maximis  p^riculis.  Let  us  give,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  our  enemies  ;  let  us  supply  bouniifuUy, 
chearftiHy,  and  speedily,  but  enter  not  into  particulars. 
Solomon's  rule  is,  Qui  repetit  separate  nay  9eparat 
foederatos^  We  are  united  in  duty,  &c.  to  the  king. 
The  king  hath  fourscore  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  the 
navy,  and  to  3cour  the  narrow  ^eas  ;  it  hath  been  taken^ 
xmd  we  are  now  to  give  it  ;  and  shall  we  now  give  more 
to  guard  thp  seas  ?  be$ides,.  when  that  is  taken  of  our 
gift,  it  may  be  diverted  another  way.  ' 

It  shall  never  be  said,  we  deny  all  supply.  I  think 
piyself  bound  where  there  is  communf  pericuium^  Hfk^P 
|QUSt  be  commune  auxilium^ 
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Mr.  Selden^s  Speech  against  Illegal  Arrests, 

Your  lordships  have  heard  from  the  gentleman  that 
5p6ke  last,  a  great  part  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
house  of  commons,  upon  mature  deliberation,  proceeded 
to  that  clear  resolution,  touching  the  right  of  the  liberty 
of  their  persons.  The  many  acts  pf  parliament,  which 
are  the  written  laws  of  the  land,  and  are  expressly  to 
the  point,  have  been  read  and  opened,  and  such  ob- 
jections as  have  been  by  some  made  unto  them,  and 
objections  also  made  out  of  other  acts  of  parliament, 
have  been  cleared  and  answered.  It  mav  seem  now 
perhaps,  my  Lords,  that  little  remams  needful  to  be 
ftrther  added,  for  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of 
so  fundamental  and  established  a  right  and  liberty,  be- 
longing to  every  freeman  of  the  kingdom. 

The  house  of  commons,  taking  into  consideration^ 
that  in  this  question  (being  of  sb  high  a  nature,  that 
never  any  exceeded  it  in  any  court  of  justice  whatsoever,) 
all  the  several  ways  of  just  examination  of  th^  truth 
should  be  used  ;  have  also  most  carefully  informed 
themselves  of  all  former  judgments  or  precedents  con- 
cerning this  great  point  either  way,  and  have  been  no 
less  careful  to  the  due  preservation  oT  his  majesty *s  pre- 
rogative, than  of  their  own  rights.  The  precedents  here 
are  of  two  kinds;  either  merely  matter  of  record,  or 
else  the  formal  resolutions  of  the  judges,  after  solemn 
debate  on  the  point. 

This  point  that  concerns  precedents,  the  hduse  of 
eommons  have  commanded  me  to  present  to  your  lord- 
ships  ;  which  I  shall  as  briefly  as  I  may,  so  I  do  it  faith* 
fully  and  perspicuously  ;  to  that  end,  my  lords,  before 
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I  come  to  die  particulars  of  anjr  of  those  precedents,  I 
shall  first  remember  to  your  lordships,  that  which  wiif 
seem  as  a  general  key  for  the  opening  and  true  appre- 
hension  of  all  those  on  record  \  without  which  kej,  ne 
man,  unless  he  be  versed  in  the  entries  and  course  of 
the  king's  bench,  can  possibly  understand. 

In  all  cases  my  lords,  where  any  right  or  liberty  be* 
Icmgs  to  the  subject  by  any  positive  law,  written,  or  ua« 
written,  if  there  were  not  also  a  remedy  by  law,  for 
enjoying  or  r^aining  of  this  right  or  liberty,  when  it  is 
violated  or  taken  from  him,  the  positive  law  were 
most  vain,  and  to  no  purpose  ;  and  it  were  to  no 
purpose  for  any  man  to .  hare  any  right  in  any  land,  or 
other  inharitance,  if  there  were  not  a  known  remedy  { 
that  is,  an  action  or  writ,  by  which,  in  some  court  of 
ordinary  justice,  he  might  recover  it :  and  in  this  case 
of  right  of  liberty  of  person,  if  there  were  not  a  rc» 
medy  in  the  law  for  regaining  it  when  it  is  restrained^ 
it  were  to  no  purpose  to  speak  of  laws  that  ordain  it 
should  not  be  restrained.  The  writ  oi  habeas  corpus^  or 
corpus  ciim  cawa^  is  the  highest  remedy  in  law  for 
any  man  th^t  is  imprisoned,  and  the  only  remedy  for 
him  that  is  imprisoned  by  the  special  command  of  the 
king,  or  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  without  shew- 
ing the  cause  of  commitment ;  and  if  any  man  be  so 
imprisoned  by  any  such  command  or  otherwise  whatso* 
ever,  through  £nglaHd9anddesire,byhimself  or  any  other 
in  his  behalf,  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose 
in  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  that  writ  is  to  be  granted  io 
him,  and  ought  not  to  be  denied,  and  is  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  re-* 
mains  ;  commanding  him,  that  after  a  certain  day  he 
bring  in  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  cum  causa  detentionis, 
and  sometimes,  cum  causa  captionis  ;  and  he,  with  his  re- 
turn filed  to  the  writ,  bringeth  the  prisoner  to  the  bar 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  court  judgethof  the  suf- 
ficiency or  insufficiency  of  the  return  ;  and  if  they  find 
Ijim  bailable,  commit Htur  marescaUo  the  proper  officer 
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bdMg^to  Ae  court,  and  then  lAerwards  inufiftrr  m 
hllium  ;  but  if|  upon  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus^  it 
appear  to  the  court,  that  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
taiied,  not  discharged  from  the  jMrison  whence  he  is 
bfOHglit,  then  he  is  remanded  and  sent  back  again  to 
continue  till  by  due  course  of  law  he  may  be  delivered ; 
mA  the  entry  of  this  is  remittitur  gwntsfue  secundum  le^ 
^em  deliberatus  fuerit^  or  remittitur  quousqw^^  Xe.  which 
IS  an  one,  and  the  highest  award  of  judgment  that 
ever  was  or  can  be  given  upon  a  habeas  carpus. 

Your  lordsh^  have  heani  the  resoluticm  of  the  house 
of  commons,  touching  the  enlargement  of  a  man  com« 
Hiitted  by  command  of  the  kingy  or  privy  council,  or 
any  other,  without  cause  shewn  of  such  commitment ; 
which  resolution,  as  it  is  grounded  upon  acts  of  parlia- 
ment already  shewn  (the  reason  of  the  law  of  the  land 
being  committed  to  the  charge  of  another  to  open  unto 
pu,)  so  it  is  strengthened  by  many  precedents  of  re. 
cord. 

He  then  produced  twelve  precedents,  full  and  directly 
ia  the  point  to  prove,  that  persons  so  committed  ought 
to  be  delivered  upon  bail ;  which  were  distinctly 
opened  and  read  to  their  •  lordships.  Then  he  also 
offered  to  their  consideration  other  kind  of  precedents^ 
which  were  solemn  resolutions  of  judges  ;  things  not  of 
record,  but  yet  remaining  in  authentic  copies  ;  which 
precedents  and  authorities  we  omit  for  the  length 
thereof. 

He  then  proceeded,  and  said,  The  house  of  commons 
(desiring  with  all  care  to  inform  themselves  fully  of  the 
troth  of  the  resolution  of  the  judges  in  the  34tR  year 
of  the  late  queen,  cited  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  He- 
veningham,  by  the  king's  counsel,  as  arguments  against 
his  not  being  bailed)  have  got  into  their  hands  a  book 
of  select  cases,  collected  by  the  reverend  and  learned 
jadge,  chief  justice  Anderson,  all  written  with  his  own 
hand,  which  he  caused  to  be  read.  These  precedents^ 
saith  he^  do  fully  resolve  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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ancient  and  fundamental  point  of  liberty  of  the  person, 
to  be  regained  by  habeas  corpus  when  any  one  is 
imprisoned. 

Then  he  concluded,  that  having  thus  gone  through 
the  charge  committed  to  him  by  the  house  of  commons, 
he  should  now,  as  be  had  leave  and  direction  given 
him,  lest  their  lordships  should  be  put  to  much  trouble 
and  expence  of  time,  in  finding  and  getting  copies  at 
large  of  those  things  which  he  had  cited,  offer  also  to 
their  lordships  authentic  copies  of  them  all,  and  so  left 
them,  and  .whatsoever  else  he  had  said,  to  their  lord- 
ships' furtlier  consideration. 


ROBERT  RICH, 

(  Created  Earl  of  Warwick ^  and  Lord  Rich  ofLeeze^  by 

James  I.J 

I  have  given  the  followitig  speech  on  the  right  of  the  crown  to  im- 
prison the  subject  without  any  reason  shewn,  for  its  ^ood  sense 
and  logcial  acuteness. 


The  Earl  of  fTarwick's  Speech. 

My  Lords, 

1  WILL  observe  something  out  of  the  laws,  wherein  this 
liberty  of  the  subject's  person  is  founded,  and  something 
out  of  the  precedents  which  have  been  alledged  ;  as  to 
magna  charta^  and  the  rest  concerning  these  points^ 
they  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  now  in  force  ;  that 
they  were  made  to  secure  the  subjects  from  wrongful 
imprisonment ;  and  that  they  concern  the  king  as  much, 
or  rather  more,  than  the  subject.  Well  then,  besides 
magna  charta^  and  those  six  other  acts  of  parliament 
in  the  very  point,  we  know  that  mag /.a  charta  itself 
has  been  at  least  thirty  times  confirmed  ;  so  that  no.\, 
at  this  time,  we  have  thirty -six  or  thirty- seven  acts  of 
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parliafneat  to  confirm  this  liberty,  although  it  was  made 
a  matter  of  derision  the  other  day  in  this  house. 

One  is  that  of  36  Edward  IIL  No.  9,  and  another 
in  the  same  year,  No.  20,  not  printed,  but  yet  as  good 
as  those  that  are  ;  and  that  of  42  Edward  III.  Cap.  3, 
so  express  in  the  point,  (especially  the  petition  of  the 
commons  that  year,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Littleton, 
widi  the  king^s  answer,  so  full  and  free  from  all  excep* 
lion,  to  which  I  refer  your  Lordships,)  that  I  know  not 
bow  any  thing  in  the  world  can  be  more  plain. 

Now,  therefore,  if  in  parliament  we  shall  make  any 
doubt  of  that  which  is  so  fully  confirmed  by  patlia- 
ment,  and  in  a  case  so  dear,  go  about  by  new  glosses 
to  alter  these  old  and  good  Ia\vs,  we  shall  not  only  for- 
sake the  steps  of  our  ancestors,  who,  in  cases*  even  of 
small  importance,  would  answer  noiumus  leges  •4ngliie 
inutari,  but  we  shall  yield  up  and  •  betray  our  right  in 
the  greatest  inheritance  the  subjects  of  England  have ; 
and  that  b  the  laws  of  England. 

.  Truly,  I  wonder  how  any  man  can  think  that  this  house 
(though  no  lawyers)  can  admit  of  such  a  gloss  upon  a 
plain  text,  as  should  overtlirow  the  very  end  and  design 
of  the  law ;  for  whereas  the  law  of  magna  charta  is^ 
That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  tlie  law  of  the  land ;  it  has 
been  insisted  on  by  some,  that  by  these  words,  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  kin£;  hath 
power  to  commit  without  shewing  any  cause ;  which  is  an 
exposition,  not  only  expressly  contrary  to  other  acts  of 
parliament,  and  those  expressly  before  cited,  but  against 
eommon  sense. 

Mr.  Attorney  confesseth  this  law  concerns  the  king. 
Why  then,  where  the  laxv  saith,  the  king  shall  not  com- 
mit but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  meaning  must  be, 
(as  Mr.  Attorney  would  have  it)  that  the  king  must  not 
commit,  but  at  his  own  pleasure !  and  shall  we  think 
that  our  ancestors  were  so  foolish  as  to  hazard  their  per- 
sons and  estates,  and  labour  so  much  to  get  a  law^  and 
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have  it  thirty  times  confirmed,  that  the  king  might  not 
commit  his  subjects,  but  at  his  own  pleasure  ?  and  that 
if  he  did  commit  any  of  his  subjects  without  a  cause 
6hewn,  that  then  the  party  must  lie  in  prison  during  the 
Icing's  pleasure  ?  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ridicu- 
lous, or  more  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

From  the  precedents  I  observe,  that  many  committed 
by  the  king  or  his  counsel  have  been  delivered  upon 
habeas  carpus j  and  that  constantly.  It  is  true  that  some 
precedents  were  brought  on  the  king's  part,  that  when 
some  of  these  persons  desired  to  be  delivered  by  habeas 
corpus,  the  king,  or  his  council,  signified  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  they  should  be  delivered ;  or  the  king's  at- 
torney hath  come  into  court  and  released  them  by  the 
king's  command.  But  this  seems  to  make  for  the  subject ; 
for,  it  being  in  his  majesty's  power  to  deliver  them,  who, 
by  his  special  commandment,  and  without  any  cause 
shewn,  were  imprisoned,  may  we  not  think  that  his  ma- 
jesty at  that  time,  would  rather  have  staid  their  deliver- 
ance by  law,  than  furthered  it  by  his  letters,  and  so 
make  the  prisoners  rather  beholden  to  him  for  his  great 
mercy,  than  to  the  judges  for  justice,  had  not  his  ma- 
jesty known  tliat,  at  that  time,  they  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  by  law  ? 

I  think  no  man  would  imagine  a  wise  king  would 
have  suffered  his  grace  and  prerogative  (if  any 
prerogative  there  were)  to  be  so  continually  ques- 
tioned; or  his  majesty  and  his  council  to  be  so 
far  from  commanding  the  judges  not  to  proceed  to  de- 
liver the  prisoners  by  them  committed^  without  cause 
shewn,  as  that  on  the  other  side,  (which  is  all  the  force 
of  these  precedents)  the  king  and  council  should  signify 
to  the  judges,  that  they  should  proceed  to  deliver  the 
parties  I 

Certainly,  if  the  king  had  challenged  any  such  preroga- 
tive, that  a  person  committed,  without  any  cause  shewn, 
might  not  be  delivered  by  the  judges  ivithout  his  con- 
gest, it  would  have  appeared,  by  one  precedent  or  other. 
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unongst  all  that  lutve  been  produced,  that  his  majesty 
'would  have  made  some  claim  to  such  a  prerogative  ;  but 
it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
iiit  king  nor  his  council  did  ever  interpose  ;  and  where  , 
they  did,  it  was  always  in  affirmation  and  encourage- 
ment to  tha(  court  to  proceed.     And  besides,  the  writing . 
pf  tetters  from  the  king  to  the  judges  to  do  justice  to 
iii^  majesty's  subjects,  may,  with  as  great  reason,  be  in^ 
terpreted,  that  without  those  letters  they  might  not  do 
justice  ;  as  this,  that  the  king  signified  his  willingness 
that  such  and  such  persons,  which  were  committed 
by  him  without  cause  shewn,   should  be   delivered, 
therefore  they  could  not  be  delivered  without  him ;  which 
is  a  strange  reason.     So  that  finding  the  laws  so  full, 
so  many,  and  so  plain  in  the  point ;  and  that  whenever 
any  committed  without  cause  shewn,  brought  their 
habeas  corpus^  they  were  delivered,  and  no  command 
ever  given  to  the  contrary,  nor  no  claim  made  on  the 
kmg's.part  to  any  such  prerogative ;  I  may  safely  con«> 
dude,  as  the  house  of  commons  have  done ;  and  if  any 
bne  precedent  or  two,   of  late,   can   be   shewn,  'that 
the  judges  have  not  delivered  the  prisoners  so  commit- 
ted,  I  think  it  is  their  fault,  and  ought  to  be  enquired 
of;  but  contrarily,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  undoubted 
right  of  the  subject,  that  if  he  be  committed  without 
cause,  or  without  cause  shewn,  yet  he  may  have  some 
speedy  course  to  bring  himself  to  trial,  either  to  justify 
his  own  innocency,  or  to  receive  punishment  accord*  -, 
ing  to  his  fault ;  for  God  forbid  that  an  innocent  man, 
by  the  laws  of  England,  should  be  put  in  worse  case 
than  the  most  grievous  malefactors  are,  as  must  needs  , 
be,  if,  when  a  cause  is  shewn,  he  may  have  his  trial ; 
but  if  none,  he  must  lie  and  pine  in  prison  during 
the  king's  pleasure. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ashley ^the  other  day,  told  your  lord- 
ships  of  the  emblem  of  a  king ;  but,  by  his  leave,  he 
made  a  wrong  use  of  it :  for  the  king  holds  in  one  hand 
the  gloI:)e,  and  in  the  other  the  sceptre,   the  types  of 
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sovereignly  and  rtercy  ;  buthissworfl  tif  Juidc^  is  enr 
carried  before  him  by  a  minister  of  jtistice,  which  shews 
that  subjects  may  have  their  remedies  for  injustice  done, 
and  that  appeals  lie  to  higher  powers;  for  the  lawsitf 
England  are  so  favourable  to  their  princes>  as  to  dedare 
that  they  themselves  can  do  no  injustice. 

Therefpre  I  will  conclude,  as  all  disputes  should  d% 
magna  est  Veritas  et  prcvalebit ;  and  I  inake  no  dotib^ 
we  living  under  so  good  and  just  a  prince  as  we  do-/ 
when  this  is  represented  unto  him^  he  will  answer  us^ 
magna  est  ckarta  et  praevalebit. 


SIR  EDWARD  COKE. 


Sir  Edward  Cokeys  Speech  against  tnserting  the  ^mordi 
**  Sovereign  Pcrwer^^  as  applied  to  the  Prerogative^ 
in  an  Address  to  the  Throne. 

This  is  magnum  in  parvo.  This  is  propouaded  to  be 
a  conclusion  of  our  petition.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
weight,  and  to  speak  plainly,  it  will  overthrow  all  our 
petition ;.  it  trenches  to  all  parts  of  it ;  it  flies  at  loans, 
at  the  oath,  at  imprisonment^  and  at  billetting  of  sol- 
diers. This  turns  all  about  again.  Look  into  all  the 
petitions  of  former  times ;  they  never  petitioned  wherein 
there  was  a  saving  of  the  king's  sovereignty.  I  know 
that  prerogative  is  part  of  the  law ;  but  sovereign  power 
is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion  it  weakens 
magna  charta^  and  all  the  statutes ;  for  they  are  abso- 
lute,  without  any  saving  of  sovereign  power ;' and  should 
we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  foundation  of  law^ 
and  then  the  building  must  needs  fall.  Take  we  heed 
what  we  yield  unto.     Magna  charta  is  such  a  fellow^ 
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Alt  be  will  have  nosovereign.  I  wonder  this  sovereign 
WM  not  ia  magna  eharta^  or  in  the  confirmations  of  it. 
If  we  gnmt  dus,  by  implication  we  giy/&  a  sovereign 
power  above  all  laws.  Power  in  law  is  taken  for  a 
power  with  force ;  the  sheriff  shall  take  the  power  of  the 
coonty ;  what  it  means  here,  God  only  knows.  It  is 
iqMignant  to  our  petition,  that  is  a  petition  of  right, 
grounded  on  acts  of  parliament*  Our  predecessors  could 
never  endure  a  saho  jure  suOf  no  more  than  the  kings 
of  old  could  endure  for  the  church,  saho  honore  Dei  e( 
eedesia.  We  must  not  admit  of  it,  and  to  qualify  it  is 
impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privileges  according  to 
the  law  :  that  power  that  is  above  this,  is  not  fit  for  the 
king  and  peopfe  to  have  it  disputed  further.  I  had  radier, 
for  my  part,  have  the  prerogative  acted,  and  I  myself  ta 
ke  under  it,  than  to  have  it 


FRANCIS  ROUSE 

Wu  a  native  of  Coni walL  He  Tepresented  Truro  in  the  long  parlia* 
iDcnty  was  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and 
speaker  of  Barebon's  parliament,  and  died  in  1659.  His  speech 
against  a  Dr.  Manivaring,  vrbo  had  written  a  flaming  monarchical 
sermon,  is  so  remarkable  for  its  fenadcal  absurdity,  and  the  nn- 
owtlineas  •f  the  fettle,  diat  it  certaiply  deserves  a  place  in  .this 
coUeclioDy  as  a  curiosity. 


J/r.  Jtouse^M  Speech^ 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  All  to  deliver,  fitmi  the  committee,  a  charge  against 
Mr«  Manwaring,  a  preacher  and  doctor  of  divinity  ;  but 
a  man  so  criminoiis,  that  he  hath  turned  his  titles  into 
accusation,  for  die  better  they  are,  the  worse  is  he  that 
flishonours  them. 
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Here  is  a  great  clmrge  that  is  upon  him  ;  it  is  great  is 
itself,  and  great  because  it  hath  many  great  charges  in 
it ;  serpens  qui  serpentem  devaraty  sit  draco  ;  his  chai^ 
having  digested  many  charges  into  it,  becomes  a  mon- 
ster o£  cimrges. 

The  main  and  great  one  is  this :  a  plot  and  practice  te 
alter:  and  subvert  the  frame  and  fabric  of  this  estate  and 
commonwealth. 

This  is  the  great  one,  and  it  hath  otiiers  in  it  that 
give  it  more  weight.     To  this  end. 

1.  He  labours  to  infuse  into  the  conscience  of  his  ma- 
jesty f  the  persuation  of  a  power  not  bounding  itself  witii 
laws,  .which  king  James,  of  famous  memory,  calts  in 
his  speech  to  the  parliamjent,  tyranny ;  yea,  tyranny  ac- 
companied with  perjury. 

2.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  conscience  of  the 
subjects,  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  commands  illegal : 
yea,  he  damns  them  for  m>t  obeying  them. 

3.  He  robs  the  subjects  of  the  property  of  their 
goods. 

4.  He  brands  them  that  will  not  lose  this  property 
with  most  scandalous  speech  and  odious  titles,  to  make 
them  both  hateftil  to  pf ince  and  people  ;  so  to  set  a  divi- 
sion between  the  head  and  the  members,  and  between 
the  members  themselves. 

5.  To  the  same  end;  not  much  unlike*  to  Faux  and 
his  fellows,  he  seeks  to  blow  up  parliaments  and  parlia- 
mentary powers. 

These  five,  being  duly  viewed,  will  appear  to  be  so 
many  charges  ;  and  they  make  up  altogether  the  great 
and  main  charge — a  mischievous  plot  to  alter  and  sub- 
vert the  frame  and  government  of  this  state  and  com- 
monwealth. 

And  now,  though  you  may  be  sure  ■  thait  Mr.  Mari- 
waring  leaves  us  no  property  in  our  goods,  yet  that  he 
hath  an  absolute  property  in  this  charge,  auditt  ipsam 
belluam.     Hear  himself  making  up  his  own  charge. 

Here   Mr.  Rouse  read  several  passages  out  of  his 
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book,  and  then  proceeded :  You  have  heard  his  chai^ 
Kside  up  by  his  own  words,  and  withal,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  that  wicked  one,  quid 
dabitis  ?  what  will  you  give  me,  and  I  will  betray  this 
stale,  kingdom  and  commonwealth  ? 
•  But  there  are  two  observations  (I  might  add  a  third, 
which  is  like  unto  a  three-fold  cord  which  cannot  ea- 
sily  be  broken,)  will  draw  the  charge  more  violently  upon 
him. 

The  first  is  of  the  time  when  this  doctrine  of  destruc- 
tion was  set  forth.  It  was  preached  in  the  heat  of  the 
loan,  and  of  these  imprisonments  which  accompanied 
the  loan,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  be^nning  of  that 
term,  which  ended  in  a  remittitur;  so.  that  you  might 
guess  there  might  be  a  double  plot,  both  by  law  and 
conscience,  to  set  on  fire  the  flame  and  estate  of  this 
commonwealth :  and  one  of  these  entailed  foxes  was  Mr. 
Manwaring. 

Another  note  may  be  taken  of  the  time,  that  is,  the 
unseasonableness  of  it ;  for  this  doctrine  of  the  loan,  in 
case  of  necessity,  was  the  year  after  an  assent  in  parlia* 
met  to  four  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  which  might 
have  served  for  a  sufficient  stopple  for  the  doctor's 
mouth,  to  keep  in  his  doctrine  of  necessity. 

A  second  observation  ,may  be  of  the  means  by  which 
he  seeks  to  destroy  the  commonwealth :  his  means  are 
divinity  ;  yea,  by  his  divinity  he  would  destroy  both  king 
and  kingdom, 

I.  The  king — for  can  there  be  a  greater  mischief  to  a 
prince  than  to  put  the  opmion  of  deity  into  his  ears  t 
For,  if  from  his  ears  it  should  pass  to  his  heart,  it  might 
be  mortal :  you  know  how  Herod  perished.  Now  this 
man  gives  a  participation  of  divine  omnipotence  to  kings; 
and  though  a  part  may  seem  to  qualify,  yet  all  doth 
seem  again  to  fill  up  that  qualification,  and  very  dan- 
gerously, if  we  remember  tliat  God  saith  of  hhnself :  I 
am  a  jealous  God. 
'  ^.  He  goes  about  to  destroy  the  kingdom  and  com- 
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iDonwealth  by  his  divini^ ;  but  do  we  ever  find  in  scrip* 
ture  such  a  divinity  ?  Surely  I  find  there  that  God  is  a 
God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusioui  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  came  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy ;  by  which  it  seems 
he  hath  not  liis  divinity  from  God^  nor  from  the  Son  of 
God.  But  from  the  scriptures*  I  find  there  is  one  in 
hell  called  the  destroyer ;  and  that  we  may  know  he  went 
to  hell  for  his  divinity,  he  names  sundry  Jesuits  and 
friars  with  whom  he  consulted  and  traded  for  his  di* 
vinity ;  but,  not  to  bely  even  hell  itself,  the  jesuiUi  are 
honester  than  he,  and  if  he  had  not  brought  nKMre  hell 
unto  them  than  he  found  in  them,  he  had  never  found 
this  divinity  which  he  hath  brought  forth :  yea,  in  lus 
quotations  he  hath  used  those  shifts  and  falsehoods*  ibr 
which  boys  are  whipt  in  schools ;  and  yet  by  them  he 
thinks  to  carry  the  cause  of  a  kingdom. 

But,  for  a  conclusion,  to  give  the  true  character  of 
this  man,  whom  I  never  saw,  1  will  shew  it  you  by  one 
whom  I  know  to  be  contrary  to  him*  Samuel  we  all 
know  to  be  a  true  prophet ;  now  we  read  of  Samuel^ 
that  he  writ  the  law  of  the  kingdom  in  a  book,  and  laid 
if  up  before  the  Lord ;  and  this  he  did,  as  one  of  Mn 
Manwaring's  own  authors  affirms,  that  the  king  woMf 
know  what  to  command,  and  the  people  what  to  obeyt 
But  Mr.  Manwaring,  finding  the  law  of  this  kingdom 
written  in  books,  tears  it  in  pieces,  and  that  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  the  Lord,  in  a  pulpit,  that  the  king  may  not 
know  what  to  command,  nor  the  people  what  to  obey. 

Thus  Mn  Manwaring,  being  contrary  to  a  true  pro- 
phet, must  needs  be  a  false  one;  and  the  judgment  of  a 
false  prophet  belongs  to  him. 

I  have  shewed  you  an  evil  tree,  that  bringeth  forth 
evil,  fruit ;  and  now  it  rests  with  you  to  determine  whe^ 
ther  the  following  sentence  shall  follow :  Cut  it  down* 
and  cast  it  into  the  fire ! 
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SIR  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 

The  foBowing  Is  a  noble  bstanc^  of  parliamentary  eloquence  ;  for  the 
ttrength  and  elosenesB  of  the  reasoning^,  for  the  clearness  of  the 
detuly  Ibr  die  earnestness  of  the  stile,  it  is  admirable  t  it  in  some 
pkoee  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  clear,  plains  convincingt  irre* 
iistiWe  appeals  to  Demosthenes  to  his  hearers.  There  is  no  alTecta- 
tioo  of  wit«  no  studied  ornaments  no  display  of  fancied  superiority  ; 
Us  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his  subject,  he  is  full  of  it ;  his  mind 
eesms  as  it  were  to  surround  and  penetrate  etety  part  of  it ; 
BothiRg  direrta  him  from  his  purpose,  or  interrupts  the  course  of 
his  reasoning  for  a  moment.  The  force  and  connection  of  his  ideas 
give  vehemence  to  his  expressions,  and  he  convinces  others,  be- 
cause he  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his  own  opi- 
luons,     A  certain  political  writer  of  the  present  day  might  be  sup* 

'  fowcd  to  have  borrowed  his  dcgged  stile  from  thift  speaker. 


Mr*  Speaker^ 

Wk  sit  here  as  the  great  council  of  the  kin^,  and  in  that 
Ci^acity^  it  is  our  duty  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  and  affairs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  when  there  is  occa- 
uon,  to  give  a  true  representation  of  them  by  way  of  coun« 
sd  axid  advice,  with  what  we  conceive  necessary  or  ex* 
pedient  for  them. 

In  this  consideration  I  confess  many  a  sad  thought 
hath  affrighted  me,  and  that  not  only  in  respect  of  our 
dangers  from  abroad,  which  yet  I  know  are  great,  as 
they  have  been  often  prest  and  dilated  to  us  ;  but  in  res- 
pect of  our  disorders  here  at  home,  which  do  inforce 
diose  dangers,  and  by  which  they  are  occasioned  ;  for  I 
bdieve  I  shall  make  it  clear  unto  you,  that  both  at  first, 
the  cause  of  these  dangers  were  our  disorders,  and  our 
disorders  now  are  yet  our  greatest  dangers  ;  and  not  so 
much  the  potency  of  our  enemies,  as  the  weakness  of 

Vol.  I.  9 
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ourselves  docs  threaten  us  :  and  that  saying  of  the  &tber 
jnay  [)Q  assumed  by  us,  non  tarn  potentta  sua  qiMi 
mgltgentia  nostra.  Our  want  of  true  devotion  to  hdt- 
vca,  our  insincerity  ^nd  doubling  in  religion,  our  want  df 
councils,  our  precipitate  actions,  the  insufficiency  or  un- 
faithfulness of  our  generals  abroad,  the  ignorande  dc 
corruptions  of  our  ministers  at  home,  the  impoverishihi; 
of  the  sovereign,  the  oppression  ^nd  depression  of  the 
•subject,  the  exhausting  of  our  treasures,  the. waste  of  our 
provisions,  consumption  of  our  ships,  destruction  of  our 
men,  these  make  the  advantage  to  our  enemies,  not  the 
reputation  of  their  arms  ;  and  if  in  these  there  be  not 
reformation^  we  need  iiofoes'abrpad  ;  time  itself  will  ru- 
in u<. 

To  shew  this  more  fully,  I  believe  you  will  all  hold  k 
necessary,  that  they  seem  not  an  aspersion  on  the  state, 
pr  imputation  on  the  government,  as  I  have  known  such 
motions  misinterpreted  ;  but  far  is  this  from  me  to  pro- 
pose, who  Ijaye  none  but  clear  thoughts  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  king,  nor  can  have  other  ends  biit  the  advance- 
ment of  his  majesty's  glory.  I  shall  desire  a  little  of 
jQur  patience  extraordinary  to  open  the  particular^ 
which  I  shall  do  with  what  brevity  I  may,  answerabli  to 
the  importance  of  the  cause  and  the  necessity  now  up<m 
us  ;  yet  with  such  respect  and  observation  to  the  time,  s^ 
I  hope  it  shaii  not  be  thought  troublesome. 

For  the  first,  then,  our  insincerity  and  doubling  in  reli- 
gion is  the  greatest  and  most  dangeroqs  disorder  of  all 
others  ;  this  hath  never  been  unpunished,  and  of  this  we 
have  niany  strong  examples  of  all  states  and  in  all  times, 
to  avye  us.  What  testimony  doth  it  want  ?  Will  you 
have  authority  of  books  ?  Look  on  the  collections  of  the 
committee  for  religion  ;  there  is  too  clear  an  evidence. 
iSee  then  th?  commission  procured  for  composition  with 
the  papists  of  the  north  :  mark' the  proceedings  there- 
upon^ and  you  will  find  them  to  little  less  amounting  than  a 
joleration  In  effect ;  the  slight  payments,  and  the  easi- 
ness in  tliem,  will  likewise  shew  the  favour  that  i^  in- 
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.tended.  Will  you  have  proofs  of  men,  witness  the 
bopes^  witness  the  presumptions^  witness  the  reports  of 
ail  the  papists  generally  $  observe  the  dispositions  of 
commanders,  the  trust  of  officetSi  the  confidence  in  se^ 
cnetaries  to  employments  in  this  kingdom,  in  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere.  These  all  will  shew  it  hath  too  great  a  eer-> 
tainty ;  and  to  this  add  biit  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  that  all  powerful  hand,  which  we  have  f6lt  so  soreiyi 
that  gave  it  full  assurance ;  for  as  the  heavens  oppoise 
themselves  to  us  for  our  impiety,  so  it  is  we  that  first 
opposed  the  heavens.  .       . 

For  the  second,  our  want  of  councils^  that  great  did-> 
order  in  a  state,  with  which  there  cannot  be  stability. 
If  effects  may  shew  their  jcauses,  as  they  sarc  often  a  per- 
fect demonstration  of  them,  our  misfortunesi  our  disas<« 
ters  serve  to'  prov^  it,  and  the  consequehces  they  draw 
with  them.  If  reason  be  allowed  in  this  dark  age^  the 
judgment  of  dependencies  and  foresight  of  .contingencies 
in  afiairs  do  confirm  it ;  fdr  if  we  view  ourselves  at  hom^^ 
are  we  in  strength,  are  we  in  reputation  equal  to  our  an« 
eestors?  If  we  view  ourselves  ^tiroad,  are  our  friends  ad 
tnany,  are  our  enemies  no  more  ?  Do  our  friends  retain 
their  safety  and  possessions  ?  Do  not  ouf  enemies  enlarge 
themselves,  and  gain  from  them  and^is?  To  wh^tcoum 
sel  owe  we  the  loss  of  the  Palatinate,  where  we  sgcri^ 
ficed  both  our  honour  and  our  men  sent  thither,  stopping 
those  greater  powers  appointed  f<>r  that  service,  by  which 
it  might  have  been  defensible*  What  counsel  gave.di^ 
rectibn  to  the  late  action,  whose  wounds  are  yet  bleed' 
bg ;  I  mean  the  expedition  to  Rhec,  of  which  there  is 
yet  so  ^  a  memory  in  all  men  ?  what  deaign  for  us,  or 
advantage  to  our  state  could  that  itnport  ?  You  know  the 
visdom  of  your  anceitoi^,  and  the  practice  of  their  times, 
bow  they  preserved  their  safeties:  we  all  know,  and 
kive  as  much  cause  to  dOubt  as  they  had,  the  greatness 
aadambition  of  that  kingdom,  wUch  the  old.world  could 
not  satisfy.*    Against  this  greatness  and  ambitioui  we 

*  This  seems  to  roc  very  fineljr  expressed.  E* 
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likemse  know  the  proceei^gs  of  that  l^nccsdt  tfat 
never  to  be  forgotten ,  exceUent  queen,  Kliaabeth,  ivhoM 
hamei  without  admiration,  falls  not  into  mention  evca 
Kith  her  enemies ;  you  know  how  she  advanced  herwU^ 
and  how  she  advanced  the  nation  in  glorjr  and  in  state ; 
how  she  depressed  our  enemies^  and  how  she  uf>hcM  htt 
friends  i  how  she  enjoyed  a  full  security^  and  tnade  them 
our  scorn,  who  now  are  made  oiir  terror !  , 

Some  of  the  principles  she  built  on  wet«  these  s  and  if 
I  mistake,  let  reason  and  our  statesmen  contradictnie* 

First,  to  maintain,  in  what  she  might,  an  unity  in'Fnmce^ 
that  the  kingdom  being  at  peace  within  itself,  mi^hft  be  a 
bulwark  to  keep  back  the  power  of  Spain  by  land. 

Next,  to  preservb  an  amity  .and  ieagile  between  that 
state  and  us,  that  so  we  might  cbme  in  aid  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  l^  that  means  receive  their  ships  and  bclp 
them  by  sea* 

This  treble  cond,  so  working  between  France^  the 
States,  and  England,  might  enable  as,  as  oceaeton  should 
require,  to  give  assistance  unto  others;  and  by  dits 
means,  the  experience  of  that  time  doth  t^  us,  Aat^we 
were  not  only  iVee  from  those  fears  that  now  poaaeas  and 
trouble  us,  but  then  our  names  were  fearful  to  oartine^ 
mies.  See  now  what  correspondency  our  aetaons  had  widi 
this ;  square  our  conduct  by  these  rules ;  ii  did  induce^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  division  in  France  between 
the  protestants  and  their  king,  of  which  there  is  too  woribl 
and  lamentable  experience.  It  hath  made  an  abaolute 
breach  between  that  state  and  us,  and  so  entertains  us 
against  France,  and  France  in  preparation  against  us, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  promise  to  our  Jici^iboiira,  nay, 
hardly  to  ourselves.  Nay,  obs^vc  the  time  in  whidi  it 
was  attempted,  and  you  shall  find  it  not  tvnly  varying 
from  those  principles,  but  directly  contrary  and  opposite 
ex  diametr^  to  those  ends,  and  such,  as  from  the  iasue 
ftnd  success,  rather  might  be  thought  a  conception:  of 
Spain,  than  begotten  here  with  us. 

Here  there  was  an  interruption  made  by  dr  Humphry 
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M af ^  (oluuiccfflor  ctf  the  dubbyt  and  one  of  the  privy? 
ceuocilj)  expresuDg  a  dislike  ;  but  the  house  ordered 
^r  John  EUott  to  go  on ;  whereupon  he  proceeded 
titms  : 

Mr»  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  for  thb  interruption,  but 
much  more  sorry  if  there  hath  been  occasion  ;  wherein/ 
as  I  shall  submit  myself  whoUy  to  ^ur  judgment,  to  re- 
ceive  what  censure  you  should  give  me  if  I  haye  of- 
fimded,  80»  in  the  integrity  of  my  intentions,  and  clear* 
BOS  of  my  thou^its,  I  must  still  retain  this  confidence^ 
Aat  no  greatness  shall  deter  me  from  the  duties  wluch 
I  owe  to  die  service  of  my  king  and  country,  but  that, 
with  a  true  English  heart,  I  shall  *dischai^  myself  as 
fiuthfully  and  as  really,  to  the  extent  of  my  poor  power» 
ss  any  man  whose  honours  or  whose  offices  most  strictly 
obl%e  hint. 

You  know  the  dangers  Denmark  is  in,  and, bow 
moeh  they  concerned  us  ;  what  in  respect  of  our  alli*^ 
Mice  and  the  country  ;  what  in  the  importance  of  the 
Soond ;  what  an  advantage  to  our  oiemies  ,the  gain 
tiisMof  ikrmild  be  !  what  loss,  what  prejudice  to  us^  by 
IbitL  disnidon ;  we  breaking  upon  France  ;  France  en- 
n^ed  by  ns ;  and  the  Netherlands  at  amazement  between 
1k»i  !  nettbex  could  we  intend  to  aid  that. luckless  king, 
wiioK  loss  is  our  disaster. 

Can  those  now,  that  express  their  troubles  at  llie 
hearing  of  these  things,  and  have  so  often  told  us,  in 
this  •  place,  of » their  knowledge  in  the  cpnjuctures  artd 
disjttimtmies^of  afeirs,  say,  they  advised  in  this  ?  was  this 
an  act  of  council,  Mr«  Speaker  ?  I  have  more  charity 
than  to  think  it,  and  unless  they  make  a  confession  of 
It  themselves,  I  cannot  believe  it. 

fbr  the  next  the  insufficiency  and  unfaithfulness  of 
oar  generals,  (that  great  <Stisorder  abroad)  Avhat  shall  I 
say  f  I  wish  there  were  not  cause  to  mention  it ;  and 
bik  out-  of  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  tliat  is  to 
eome,  if  the  like  choice  hereafter  be  not  prevented,  I 
eould  willingly  be  silent ;  but  my  duty  to  my  sovereign 
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ffiy  service  to  this  house,  and  the  safety  and  honour  d( 
my  country,-  are  above  all  respects  ;  and  What  so 
nearly  trenches  to  the  prejudice  of  diis,  must  not^ 
shall  not  be  forborn. 

,  At  Cadiz  then,  in  that  first  expedition  we  made,  when 
we  arrived  and  found  a  conquest  ready,  the  Spanish 
dhips,  1  mean,  fit  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  voyage,  and  of 
which  some  of  the  chiefest,  then  there  themselves,  have 
since  assured  me  that  the  satisfaction  would  have  been 
sufficient,  either  in  point  of  honour  or  in  point  of  pro- 
fit :  why  was  it  neglected  ?  Why  was  it  not  atchieved,  it 
being  of  all  hands  granted,  how  feasible  it  was  ? 

After,  when  with  the  destruction  of  some  of  our 
-men,  and  with  the  exposition  of  some  others,  who 
(though  their  fortune  since  has  not  been  such)  by  chance 
came  off^  when,  I  say,  with  the  loss  of  our  serviceable 
men,  that  unserviceable  fort  was  gained,  and  the 
whole  army  landed,  why  was  there  nothing  done  ? 
Why  was  there  nothing  attempted  ?  if  nothing  was 
intended,  wherefore  did  thy  land  ?  if  there  was  a  ser-^ 
vice,  wherefore  were  they  shipped  again  ?  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  satisfies  me  too  much  in  this^  when  I  think  of  thei0 
diy  and  hungry  march  into  that  drunken  quarter,  (for 
so  the  soldiers  termed  it)  where  was  the  period  of  their 
journey  ;  so  that  divers  of  our  men,  being  left  as  a  sa« 
crifice  to  the  enemv,  that  labour  was  at  an  end. ' 

For  the  next  undertaking,  at  Rhee,  I  will  not  trou- 
ble you  much,  only  this  in  short :  was  not  .that  whole 
action  carried  against  the  judgment  and  opinicai  of 
those  officers  that  were  of  the  council  ?  was  not  the  first, 
was  not  the  last,  ^vas  not  all,  in  the  landing,  in  the  in^ 
trenching,  in  the  continuance  there,  in  the  assault,  in 
the  retreat,  without  their  assent  ?  Did  any  advice  take 
place  of  such  as  were  of  the  council  ?  If  there  should  be 
made  a  particular  inquisition  thereof,  these  things  will 
be  manifest,  and  more.  I  will  not  instance  the  manifesto 
that  was  made  for  the  reason  of  these  anps  ;  nor  by 
whom,  nor  in  what  manner,  nor  on  what  grounds  it  was 
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published,  nor  what  e&cts  it  hath  wrought,  drawing,  as 
It  were,  almost  the  whole  world  into  league  against  us ; 
nor  will  I  mention  the  leaving  of  the  wines,  the  leaving 
of  the  salt,  which  were  in  our  possession,  and  of  a 
value,  as  it  is  said,  to  answer, much  of  our  expence; 
nor  that  great  wonder  which  no  Alexander  or  Caesar  ever 
did,  the  enriching  of  the  enemy  by  courtesies,  when 
our  soldiers  wanted  help ;  nor  the  private  intercourse 
and  parlies  with  the  fort,  which  continually  were  held. 
What  they  intended  may  be  read  in  the  success ;  and 
upon  due  examination  thereof,  they  would  not  want  their 
proofs. 

For  the  last  voyage  to  Rochelle,  there  needs  no  ob- 
servations, it  is  so  fresh  in  memory ;  nor  will  I  make 
an  inference  or  corollary  on  all.  Your  own  knowlege 
shall  judge  what  truth,  or  what  sufficiency  they  express. 
For  the  next,  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  our  mi. 
nisters,  where  can  you  miss  of  instances  ?  If  you  surrey 
the  court,  if  you  survey  the  country  ;  if  the  church,  if 
the  city  be  examined ;  if  you  observe  the  bar,  if  the 
bench,  if  the  ports,  if  the  shipping,  if  the  land,  if  the 
seas ;  all  these  will  render  you  variety  of  proofs,  and 
that,  in  such  measure  and  proportion,  as  shews  the 
greatness  of  our  disease  to  be  such,  that  if  there  be  not 
some  speedy  application  for  remedy,  our  case  is  almost 
desperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  I  have  been  too  long  in  these 
particulars  that  are  past,  and  am  unwilling  to  offend 
you,  therefore  in  the  rest  I  shall  be  shorter  ;  and  in  that 
which  concerns  the  impoverishing  of  the  king,  no  other 
arguments  will  I  use,  than  such  as  all  men  grant. 

The  exchequer,  you  know,  is  empty,  and  the  reputa- 
tion thereof  gone ;  the  ancient  lands  are  sold ;  the 
jewels  pawned ;  the  plate  engaged ;  the  debts  still  great ; 
almost  all  charges,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
borne  up  by  projects :  what  poverty  can  be  greater  ? 
what  necessity  so  great  ?  what  perfect  English  heart  is 
not  almost  dissolved  into  sorrow  for  this  truth  ?  ' 
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this  cbmmittec  would  have  prevented  ihc ;  Tiut  now  I 
hold  myself  bound  to  speak,  and  to  speak  in  earnest. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  king,  and  the  second  con- 
vention,  I  first  moved  for  the  increase  and  enlargement 
of  poor  ministers'  livings.  I  shewed  how;  necessary  it 
was,  though  it  had  been  neglected;  this  was  also  com-* 
mended  to  the  house  by  his  majesty.  There  being  then, 
as  now,  many  accusations  on  foot  against  scandalous 
ministers,  I  was  bold  to  tell  the  house,  that  there  was 
also  scandalous  livings,  which  were  much  the  cause  of 
the  other.  Livings  of  five  pounds,  nay,  even  five  marks 
a  year;  that  men  of  worth  and  parts  would  not  be 
muzzled  up  to  such  pittances ;  that  there  were  some  such 
places  in  England,  as  were  scarce  in  all  Christendom  be- 
side, where  God  was  little  better  known  than  amongst 
the  Indians.  I  exampled  it  in  the  utmost  skirts  of  the 
north,  where  the  prayers  of  the  common  people  are 
more  like  spells  and  charms  than  devotions.  The  same 
blindness  and  ignorance  is  in  divers  parts  of  Wales^ 
which  many  in  that  country  do  both  know  and  la* 
ment. 

I  also  declared,  that  to  ,  plant  good  ministers  was  the 
strongest  and  surest  means  to  establish  true  religion ; 
that  it  would  prevail  more  against  papistry,  than  the 
making  of  new  laws,  or  executing  of  old  :  that  it  would 
counterwork  court  connivance  and  luke-warm  accommo- 
,  dation  ;  that  though  the  calling  of  ministers  be  never  so 
glorious  within,  the  outward  poverty  will  bring  contempt 
upon  them,  especially  among  those  who  measure  them 
by  the  ounce,  and  weigh  them  by  the  pound,  which  in- 
deed is  the  greatest  part  of  men. 

Mr.  Pym,  1  cannot  but  testify  how,  being  in  Germany, 
I  was  exceedingly,  scandalized  to  see  the  poor  stipendi- 
ary  ministers  of  the  reformed  churches  there,  despised 
and  neglected  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  being  other- 
wise  very  grave  and  learned  men.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
a  part  of  the  burthen  of  Germany,  which  ought  to  be 
a  warning  to  us. 
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r  I  haveheard  many  objections  and  difficulties,  even  to 
impossibilities  against  this  bill.  To  him  that  is  unwilling 
tagOy  there  is  ever  a  bear  or  a  lion  in  the  way.  First, 
let  us  make  ourselves  willing,  then  will  the  vr^y  be  easy 
and  safe  enough. 

I  have  observed,  that  we  are  always  very  eager  and 
fierce  against  papistry,  against  scandsJous  ministers,  and 
against  things  which  are  not  so  much  in  our  power.  I 
should*  be  glad  to  see  that  we  did  delight  as  well  in  re- 
warding as  in  punishing,  and  in  undertaking  matters 
within  our  reach,  as  this  is  absolutely  within  our  power. 
X>ur  awn  duties  are  next  us,  other  men's  further  off.  I 
do  not  speak  this,  that  I  do  mislike  the  destroying  and 
pulling  down  of  that  which  is  ill,  but  then  let  us  be  as 
earnest  to  plant  and  build  up  that  which  is  good  in  the 
room  of  it.  The  best  and  the  greatest  way  to  dispel 
darkness,  and  the  deeds  thereof,  is  to  let  in  light ;  we 
say  that  day  breaks,  but  no  man  can  ever  hear  the  noise 
of  it ;  Grod  comes  in  the  still  voice ;  let  us  quickly  mend 
our  candlesticks,  and  we  shall  not  want  lights. 

I  am  afraid  diis  backwardness  of  ours  will  give  the 
^versary  occasion  to  say,  that  we  ohose  our  religion  be- 
cause it  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and  that  we  would 
Willingly  serve  God  with  somewhat  that  cost  us  nought ; 
believe  it,  Mr.  Pym,  he  that  thinks  to  save  any  thing  by  i 
his  religion,  but  his  soul,  will  be  a  terrible  loser  in  the 
end.  We  sow  so  sparingly,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
res^  so  sparingly,  and  have  no  more  fruit.  Methinks, 
whosoever  hates  papistry,  should,  by  the  same  rule  hate 
covetousness,  tor  that  is  idolatry  too.  I  never  liked  hot 
IHY)iessions  and  cold  aetions ;  such  a  heat  is  rather  the 
heat  of  a  distemper  and  disease,  than  of  life  and  saving 
health. 

For  scandalous  ministers,  there  is  no  man  shall  be 
more  forward  to  have  them  severely  punished  than  I  will, 
be  :  when  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  fit  it  is  to  be  cast  on 
that  unsavoury  place,  the  dunghill.  But,  sir,  let  us  deal 
with  them  as  God  hath  dealt  with  us  :  God,  before  he 
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made  man,  made  the  world,  a  handaome  place  for  bim 
to  dwell  in  ;  so  let  us  provide  tKemsome  oanvenient  liv# 
ingb,  and  then  punish  them  in  God's  name ;  but  till  then, 
scandalous  livings  cam^ot  but  have  scandalous  ministen. 
It  shall  Qvej  be  a  rule  to  me,  that  when  the  church  and 
commonwealth  are  both  of  one  religion,  it  is  jcomely  and 
decent  that  the  outward  splendour  of  the  church  should 
hold  a  proportion,  and  participate  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  temporal  state ;  for  why  should  we  dwell  in  bouses  of 
cedar,  and  suffer  God  to  dwell  in  tin.  It  was  a  glorioas 
and  ieligious  work  of  king  James,  and  I  speak  it  to  his 
unspeakable  honour,  and  to  the  praise  of  tbait  nation^ 
who  (though  that  country  be  not  so  rich  as  ours,  yet  am 
they  richer  in  their  affections  to  religion)  within  the  space 
of  one  >  ear  caused  churches  to  be  planted  through  all 
Scotland,  the  highlands  and  borders,  worth  SOI.  a-year. 
a  piece,  with  a  house  and  some  glebe  belonging  to  them  i 
with  301.  a-year,  considering  the  cheapness  of  the. 
country,  and  the  modest  fashion  of  ministers  living  there, 
is  worth  double  as  much  as  any  where  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  London.  The  printed  act  and  commissioa 
whereby  it  may  be  executed,  i  have  here  in  my  hand, 
delivered  unto  me  by  ia  noble  gentleman  of  that  nation^ 
s^nd  a  worthy  member  of  this  house,  Sir  Francis  Stuart. 

To  conclude,  although  christianit}  and  religion  be  es* 
tablished  generally  throughout  this  kingdom,  yet,  tintil 
it  be  planted  more  particularly,  I  shall  scarce  think  .dus 
a  christian  commonwealth  ;  seeing  it  hath  been  moved 
in  parliament,  it  will  lie  heavy  upon  parliaments,  until 
it  be  effected. 

Let  us  do  something  for  God  here  of  our  own,  andr 
no  doubt  God  will  ble^s  our  proceedings  in  this  place 
the  better  for  ever  hereafter  ;  and^for  my  own  part  I 
will  never  give  over  soliciting  this  cause,  as  long  ^ 
parliaments  and  X  shall  live  together. 


4i  S.  use]  SUr  ItOBEBT  VBXLSfU. 


Sm  HOBERT  PHILIPS. 


Ik  CKiiflcinMi  vai  net  one  of  dune  -who  make  spf  eebes  out  ti 

s^erQ  parade  and  oatenu^ti^a  ;  h/^  i>^¥er  «poke  but  when  be  w#ft  fai 
€amip$t,  Apr  indeed  .til^  be  wa9  in  ^  dowxiright  pas^<Hu 
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^r  Mobert  Philips m  Speech  on  the  Dissolution  of  the 

JrurMament, 


I  PEUcsivE,  that  towards  God  and  towards  man,  there 
is  Kttte  hope,  after  our  humble  and  careful  endeavours, 
seeuig  our  sins  are  so  many  and  so  great*  I  consider  my 
wn  infirmities,  and  if  evet  my  passioas  were  wrought 
upm,  it  is  now.  This  message  stirs  me  up,  espeeially 
when  I  remember  with  what  moderation  we  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see  the  miserable  strait 
we  are  now  in — what  have  we  hot  done  to  have  merited 
better?  Former  times  have  given  woundsenough  to  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  ;  we  came  hither  full  of  wounds,  and  we  have 
cared  what  we  could ;  yet  what  is  the  return  of  all,  but 
misery  and  desolation !  what  did  we  aim  at,  but  to  have 
served  his  majesty,  and  to  have  done  that  which  would 
bave  made  him  great  and  glorious  ?  if  this  be  a  fault,  then 
We  are  all  criminous.  What  shall  we  do,  since  our.  humble 
purposes  are  thus  prevented,  which  were  not  to  have 
laid  any  aspersion  on  the  government ;  for  they  tended  to 
BO  other  end,  but  to  give  his  maje^  true  information 
of  Us  and  our  danger ;  and  to  this  we  are  enforced  out 
of  a  necessary  duty  to  the  king,  our  country,  and  to 
posterity  ;  but  we  being  stopped,  and  stopped  in  such  a 
Hjanner  as  we  are  now  enjoined,  must  leave  to  be  a  coun- 
ciU    I  hear  this  with  that  grief  as  the  saddest  message  of 
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the  greatest  loss  in  the  world*    But  let  us  still  be  wiac^  : 
be  humble  ;  let  us  make  afair  dedacationto  the  king* 

Let  us  presenUy  inform  his  majesty,  that  our  firm  ' 
intents  were  to  shew  him  in  what  danger  the  commoa- 
wealth  and  state  of  Christendom  stands,  and  therefon^ 
since  our  councils  are  no  better  acceptable,  let  us  beg 
his  majesty's  leave,  every  man,  to  depart  home»  and 
pray  to  God  to  divert  those  judgments  and  dangers 
which  too  fearfully  and  imminently  hang  over  our  heads* 


EDMUND  WALLER 

(The  celebrated  Poet^) 

Was  born  1605,  and  died  in  1687.  He  was  member  for  St.  Ives- 
*  At  first  he  was  hostile  to  the  court ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  wavering^  and  undecided  in  his  political  opinions,  and  changed 
his  party  Teiy  often,  according  to  his  whim  or  convenience.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  foUoififing.  speech  Tery  excd'< 
>ent)  either  for  the  matter  or  manner  of  it.     . 


Mr.  TFaller^s  Speech  on  the  Supply. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  WILL  use  no  preface,  as  they  do  who  prepare  men  for 
something  in  which  they  have  a  particular  interest.  I 
will  only  propose  what  I  conceive  fit  for  the  house  to 
consider,  and  shall  be  no  more  concerned  in  the  event 
tlian  they  that  shall  hear  me. 

Two  things  I  observe  in  his  majesty's  demands;  first, 
the  supply,  secondly,  your  speedy  dispatch  thereof. 

Touching  the  first,  his  majesty's  occasions  for  money 
are  but  too  evident :  for  to  say  nothing  how  we  are  ne- 
glected abroad,  and  distracted  at  home,  the  calling  of 
tlxis  parliament,  and  our  sitting  here  (an  effect  whic)i 
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no' light  cause  ixi  these  -  times  Kath  produced)  is  enough 
to  make,  any  reasonable  man  fodieve,  that  the  exchequer 
aiK)unds  not  so  much  with  money,  as  the  state  doth  in 
occasions  to  use  it ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  appear  willing  to 
disprove  those  who  have  thought  to  dbsuade  his  majesty 
from  this  way  of  parliaments  as  uncertain,  and  to  let 
him  see  that  it  is  as  ready  and  more  safe  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  affiiirs,  than  any  new  or  pretended  old  way 
irhatsoever. 

For  the  speedy  dispatch  required,  which  was  the  se-' 
cood  thing,  not  only  his  majesty  but  res  ipsa  loquitur^ 
The  occasion  seems  to  importtme  no  less  ;  necessity  is 
come  upon  us  like  an  armed  man. 

The  use  of  parliaments  heretofore,  as  appears  by  the 
urits  that  call  us  hither,  was  to  advise  with  his  majes^, 
of  things  concerning  the  church  and  commonwealth* 
And  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom  of  parliaments,  by 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  to  refresh  the  commonwealth 
in  general,  yea,  and  to  descend  into  the  remedies  of  par- 
ticular grievances,  before  any  mention  made  of  a  supply.- 
Look  l^ck  upon  the  best  parliaments,  and  still  you  shall 
ind,  that  the  last  acts  are  for  the  free  gifts  of  subsidies 
on  the  people's  part,  and  general  pardons  on  the  king's 
part.  £v^  the  wisest  kings  have  first  acquainted  their 
parliaments  with  their  designs,  and  the  reasons  thereof, 
and  then  demanded  the  assistance  both  of  their  counsel 
and  purses.  But  physicians,  though  they  be  called  of  the 
htest,  must  not  stomach  it,  or  talk  what  might  have 
been,  but  apply  themselves  roundly  to  the  cure.  Let 
us  not  stand  too  nicely  upon  circumstances,  nor  too 
rigidly  postpone  the  matter  of  supply  to  the  healing  of 
our  lighter  wounds.  Let  us  do  what  possibly  may  be 
done,  with  reason  and  honesty  on  our  part,  to  comply^ 
with  his  majesty's  desires,  and  to  prevent  the  imminent 
evils  that  threaten  us ;  consider  that  they  who  think 
themselves  already  undone,  can  never  apprehend  them- 
selves in  danger,  and  they  that  have  nothing  left  can 
never  give  freely  ;  nor  shall  we  ever  discharge  the  trust 
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of  ^ose  that  sebtiis  iiidier^  or  make  them  faditTe  tkBt 
they  contribute  to  their  o^a  defence  and  safety,:  tinleai 
Us  majesty  be  pleased  first  to  restbce  tiiem.  to  the  pro^ 
perty  of  dien^  goods  and  bmrful '  ttberties  whereof  they 
esteem  diemsetves.  lunr  out  of  possession^  One  need 
not  tell  you  that  property  of  goods  is  the  mother  of  coii« 
rage^  and  the  nurse  of  industry  f  it  makes  its  Taiiatii:  hi 
vraLTy  and  iodnstrious  in  peaee*.  The,  experience  1  have 
of  former  parliaments,  and  my  present  observation  of 
the  care  the  country  has  had  to  chvse-  persons  of  Virorth 
and  courage,  make  me  think  this  hoose  like  the  Spartans,. 
wh9se  forward  vahmr  recpxired  some  softer  mn^c  td 
allay  and  quiet  their  spirits,  too*  nrach  movied  with  tiie 
sound  of  martial  instruments.  *Tis  not  the  fear  of  im- 
prisonment, or  if  need  be,v  of  death  itself,  can  keep  a  true 
hearted  Englishman:  from  the  care,  to  leave  this  part  of 
his  inheritance  as  entire  to  his  posterity,  as  he  received 
k  fronLhis  ancestors* 

This  therefore  let  us  finst  do,  and  that  speedily^  that 
we  may  come  to  the  matter  of  supply.     Let  us  give  new 
force  to  the  old  laws,   which  have  been  heretofore:  fell 
the  maintaining  of  our  rights  and  privileges^  and  encfeai^ 
vour  to  restore  this  nation  to  its  fundamental  and*,  vital 
liberties,  the  property  of  our  goods,  and  the  firecdonn  dB 
our  persons  ;  no  way  doubting,  but  that  we  shall  find*  liis 
majesty  as  gracious  and  ready  as  any  of  his  royal  proge* 
nitors  \mvt  been,  to  grant  our  just  desires  therein.     For 
not  only  the  people  do  think,  but  the  wisest  do  know^ 
tiiiat  what  we  have  suffered  in  this  long  vacancy  of  parli- 
aments, we  have  suffered  from  his  ministers ;  that  the 
person  of  no  king  was  ever  betted  beloved  of  his  people,, 
and  yet  that  no  people  were  ever  less  satisfied  with  the 
present  ways  of  levying  money.     These  are  two  truths 
which  may  serve,  the  one  to  demonstrate  the  other ;  for 
such  is  the  opposition  to  the  present  courses,  that  neither 
the  admiration  they  have  of  his  majesty's  natural  incli- 
nation to  justice  and  clemency,  nor  the  pretended  con- 
sent of  the  judges,  could  make  them  willingly  submit 
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tliemaelvea  to  this  late  tax  of  ship  money  ;  and  ^uch  is 
their  natural  love  and  just  esteem  of  his  majesty's  good* 
nesS)  that  no  titc  pressure  could  provoke  them,  nor  any 
example  invite  them>  to  disloyalty  or  disobedience.  What 
is  it^  then,  that  hath  bred  this  misunderstanding  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  people  ?  How  is  it  that,  having  so  good 
a  king,  we  hav«  so  much  to  complain  of?  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  told  of  the  son  of  Solomon,  that  he  was 
a  prihce  of  a  tender  heart,  and  yet  b}'  the/  advice  of 
violent  counsellors  how  rough  an  answer  he  gave  to  his 
people, — that  his  fingers  should  be  as  heavy  as  his  fa- 
ther's loins :  this  was  not  his  own,  but  the  voice  of  some 
persons  about  him,,  that  wanted  the  gravity  and  mode- 
ration reqiiisite  for  the  counsellors  cf  a  young  king. 

•  I  wonder  at  those  that  seem  to  doubt  the  success  of 
ibis;  parliament,  or  that  the  misunderstanding  between 
tiie  king  and  his  pepple  should  last  any  longer,  when 
now  they  are  so  happily  met.  His  majesty's  wants  are 
not  so  gveat,  but  that  vire  may  find  means  to  supply  him^ 
flor  oar  desires  ^o  unreasonable  or  incompatible  with 
government,  but  that  his  majesty  might  well  satisfy 
tkem  ;  f(3»  our  late'  expeHencp,  I  hope,  will  teach  us 
vhat  rocks  to  shun,  ^na  bow  necessary  the  use  of  mo.« 
dcraiioitis;  and  fdr; his  majesty,  he  has  had  experience 
enough  how  that  prospers  which  is  gotten  without  the 
concurrent  good  will  of  his  people  :  never  more  money 
taken  from  the  subject,  never  more  want  in  the  inche- 
quer.  •  If  we  look  upon  what  has  been  paid,  it  is  mord 
than  usually  the  people  of  England  were  wont  to  pay 
in  sich  a  time.  If  we  look  upon  what  has  been  efFected 
therewith,  it  shews  as  if  never  king  had  been  worse 
supplied ;  so  that  we  seem  to  have  endeavoured  the  filling 
Qf  a  sieve  with  water.  Whosoever  gave  advice  for  these 
courses,   has  made  good  the  saying  of  the  wise  man, 

^ui  conturbat  domum  suaniy  pdssidebit  ventum.  By  new 
^y 8  they  think  to  accomplish  wonders,  but,  in  truth, 
tiiey  grasp  the  wind,  and  are  at  the  same  time  cruel  to 
lis  and  to  the  king  too ;  for  let  the  commonwe  alth  flou- 
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risfa,  and  then  he  that  hath  the  9oyl^Higt^y  fm 
want  nor  do  amiss ;  $o  as  he  gpverni  nQt  li<2Corditig  te 
the  interest  of  others,  but  goes  the  shortest  and  easiMt 
way  to  his  own  and  the  common  good« 

The  kings  of  this  nation  have  always  govferned  bf 
parliament ;  and  if  we  1oo)l  upQn  the  success  of  things 
since  parliaments  were  iakl  by,  it  resesnbles  tha^  of  the 
Grecians. 

JEx  illo  Jluere  8C  retro  sublapsa  referri^ 
Res  Danaum 

especially  on  the  subjects'  parts ;  for  though  the  kiii| 
liath  gotten  little,  they  have  lost  all.  But  his  nu^eatj 
shall  now  hear  the  truth  from  us ;  and  we  shall  make 
appear  the  errors  of  divines,  who  would  persuade  us 
^  that  a  monarch  must  be  absolute,  and  that  he  m^siy  ds 
all  things  ad  libitum  ;  receding  not  only  from  their  text^ 
though  that  be  a  wandering  too,  but  from  the  way  th^ 
own  profession  mi^t  teach  them ;  ^tare  tuptrvioM  anih 
qtias,  and  not  to  remove  the  anciwt  bounds  and  land** 
marks,  which  our  fathers  have  set.  If  to  be  f^soltitf 
were  to  be  ^strained  by  no  laws^  then  can  uo  king  ift 
Christendom  be  so ;  for  they  all  stand  obliged  to  thr 
laws  christian,  and  we  ask  no  more ;  for  to  this  pillar  is 
our  government  fixed  ;  our  kings,  at  their  coranftttoiii 
taking  a  saered  oath  to  secure  us, 

I  am  sorry  these  men  take  no  more  care  to  gain  our 
belief  of  those  thmgs,  which  they  tell  us  for  our  somI's 
health,  \yhile  we  know  them  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong 
in  that  which  concerns  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  tb( 
subjects  of  England ;  but  they  gain  preferment,  and  then 
it  is  no  matter  though  they  neither  believe  themselves, 
nor  are  believed  by  others ;  yet,  since  they  are  so  ready 
to  let  loose  the  conscience  of  their  king,  we'  are  the  more 
carefully  to  provide  for  oul*  protection  against  this  pulpit 
^  law,  by  declaring  and  rcinforping  the  municipal  laws  <rf 
the4cingdom.  It  is  worthy  the  observing,  how  new  this 
opinion,  or  rather  this  way  of  rising  is,  even  amongst 
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iMtnseives ;  for  Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  no  refractory' 
man,  (as  they  term  it^  thinks,  that  the  first  government 
Ims  Mbivmry,  until  it  was  founds  that  to  live  by  ooe 
mw's  will,  became  alt  men's  misery.  These  are  his 
WOfds^  concluding,  that  this  was  the  original  of  inventing 
laws  :  and  if  we  look  further  back,  our  histories  will  tell 
u%  tliat  the  prelates  of  this  kingdom  have  often  been 
the  mediators  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  to  pre- 
sent and  pray  redress  of  their  grievances  ;  and  had  re« 
cipfocally,  then,  as  much  love  and  reverence  from  the 
people ;  but  these  preachers,  more  active  than  their 
fttedecedsors,  and  wiser  than  the  laws,  have  found  out 
a  better  form  of  government. 

The  king  must  be  a  more  absolute  monarch  than  any 
of  his  {Mredecessors  ;  and  to  them  he  must  owe  it,  though 
10  the  mean  time  they  hazard  the  hearts  of  hie  people, 
and  involve  him  in  a  thousand  difficulties  :  for  suppose 
thb  form  of  government  were  inconvenient,  (and  yet  this 
is  but  a  supposition,  for,  during  these  five  hundred 
years,  it  hath  not  only  maintained  us  in  safety,  but 
Made  us  victorious  over  other  nations :)  I  say-so ppose  they 
have  an  idea  of  one  more  convenient ;  we  all  know  bow 
dangerous  innovations  are,  though  to  the  better ;  and 
what  hazard  those  princes  must  run,  that  enterprize 
the  change  of  a  long  established  government !  Now,  of 
all  our  kings  that  have  gone  before,  and  of  all  that  are 
to  succeed  in  this  happy  race,  why  should  so  pious  and 
so  good  a  king  be  exposed  to  this  trouble  and  hazard  ? 
bestdes  that,  kings  so  diverted  can  never  do  any  great 
matter  abroad.  But  whilst  these  m^n  have  thus  bent 
dieir  wits  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  whether 
they  have  not  neglected  their  own  province,  and  what 
lares  are  grown  up  in  the  field  which  they  should  have 
tilled,  1  leave  to  a  second  consideration  ;  not  but  that  re- 
ligion  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purposes  and  de- 
sires, but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not  always  to 
precede  in  order  of  time :  for  well  being  supposes  a 
"bcmg  ;  Md  the  first  impediment  which  tnen  naturally 
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endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of  tliose  fhings  liridMMtt 
which  they  cannot  subsist. 

«God  first  assigned  to  Adam  maintienance  of  life,  and 
gave  him  a  title  to  the  rest  of  the  ereatures,  before  he. 
appointed  him  a  law  to  observe ;  and  let  me  tell  youy 
that  if  our  advei-saries  have  any  such  design,  as  there  ui 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  impose  a  religion  on  a  peopb 
deprived  of  their  liberties,  so  there  is  nothing  more 
hard,  than  to  do  the  same  upon  free  men* 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  this  mo* 
tion,  That  there  may  be  an  order  presently  made,  that 
the  first  thing  this  house  will  consider  of,  shall  be  the 
restoring  of  this  nation  in  general  to  their  fundam^i- 
tal  and  vital  lil^erties,  the  property  of  our  goods,  and 
freedom  of  our  persons  ;  and  that  then  we  will  forthwith 
consider  of  the  supply  desired. 

Thus  shall  we  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  by 
those  that  sent  us  hither  ;  his  majesty  will  see  that  we 
make  more  than  ordinary  haste  to  satisfy  his  demands  ; 
and  we  shall  let  all  those  know,  that  seek  to  hasten  the 
matter  of  supply,  that  they  will  so  far  delay  it,  as  they 
give  interruption  to  the  former. 


LORD  GEORGE  DIGBY, 

fSon  of  the  Jtrat  Earl  of  Bristol^) 

Was  born  in  1612,  and  died  in  1676.  He  was  member"  for  Dorset- 
shire in  the  \on^  parliament.  He  at  first  opposed  the  court,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  royal  part3t,  and  was  expelled. 

Lord  Digby's  Speech  on  Frequent  Parliaments. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  BisE  not  now  with  an  intent  to  speak  to.  the  frame 
and  structure   of  this  bill,  nor  much  by  way  of  answer 
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to  objeelioiis  that  may  be  made ;  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  this,  but  that  we  shall  concur  all,  unani** 
mousLy,  in  what  concerns  all  so  universally*. 

Only,  sir,  by  way  of  preparation,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  not  be  discouraged  in  this  great  work,  by  difficul- 
ties that  may  appear  in  the  way  of  it,  I  shall  deliver  unto 
you  my  apprehensions  in  general,  of  the  vast  import- 
ance and  necessity  that  we  should  go  through  with  it. 

The  result  of  my  sense  is  in  short  this,  th^t  unless 
there  be  some  such  course  settled  for  the  frequent  con* 
veoing  of  parliaments,  as  may  not  be  eluded,  neither 
the  people  can  be  prosperous  and  secure,  nor  the  king 
hioiself  solidly  happy*  I  take  this  to  be  the  unum  neces^ 
iarium.  Let  us  procure  this,  and  all  our  other  desires 
will  effect  themselves.  .If  this  bill  miscarry,  I  shall  have 
no  public  hopes  left  me  ;  and,  once  past,  I  shall  be  freed 
of  all  public  fears. 

The  essentialness,  sir,  of  frequent  parliaments  to 
the  happiness  of  this  kingdom,  might  be  inferred  unto 
you  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  and  from  the  woful 
experience  which  former  times  have  had  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  any  long  intermission  of  thent. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  we  climb  higher  than 
the  level  we  are  on,  or  think  further  than  our  horizon  ; 
or  have  recourse  for  examples  in  this  business  to  any 
other  promptuary  than  our  own  memories  ;  nay,  than 
the  experience  almost  of  the  youngest  here. 

The  reflection  backward  on  the  distractions  of  former 
times  upon  intermission  of  parliaments,  and  the  consi- 
deration forward  of  the  mischiefs  likely  still  to  grow 
from  the  same  cause,  if  not  removed,  doubtlessly  gave 
first  life  and  being  to  those  two  dormant  statutes  of 
£d.ward  III.  for  the  yearly  holding  of  a  parliament ; 
and  shall  not  the  fresh  and  bleeding  experience  in  the 
present  age^  of  miseries  from  the  same  spring,  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  other,  obtain  a  wakening,  a  resur- 
noion  for  them  ? 

The.mtestine  distempers^  sir,  of  former  ages  upon  the 
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want  of  parhament^  may  apfffcar  to  liaVe  had  aoBlB 
odier  co*operative  caases;  as  sometinies  unettccettfal 
wars  abroad,  sometimes  the  abaence  of  the  ptimac^ 
sometimes  competitions  of  titleis.  to  the  croMm,  aomttiuies 
perhaps  the  vices  of  the  king  himself* 

Let  us  only  consider  the  posture^  the  asp^t  of  dug 
state,  both  towards  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  Ilia 
person  of  our  sovereign,  and  the  nature  of  our  siifferkig^ 
since  the  third  of  his  reign  \  and  there  can  be  no  cause, 
Golourably  inventible,  wnereunto  to  attribute  them^  but 
the  intermission,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  undue  frustra- 
tion of  parliaments,  by  the  unlucky  use,  if  not  abuse  of 
prerogative,  in  dissolving  them«  Take  into  your  view^ 
Mn  Speaker,  a  kingdom  in  a  state  of  the- greatest  quiet 
and  security  that  can  be  fancied,  not  only  enjoying  tbf 
calmest  peace  itself,  but  to  improve  and  secure  its  hs^py 
condition,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  same  time  is 
tempests,  in  combustions,   in  uncomposable  wars. 

Take  into  your  view^  sir,  a  king,  sovereign  of  abret 
kingdoms,  by  a  concentring  of  all  the  royal  lines  la  his 
person,  as  indisputably  as  any  mathematical  ones  in 
Euclid  \j  a  king,  firm  and  knowing  in  his  religion,  etni« 
nent  in  virtue  ;  a  king,  that  hath  in  his  own  time  ^ven 
all*  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects  a  more  ckar 
and  ample  confirmation,  freely  and  graciously,  (I  mesft 
in  the  petition  of  right)  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
(when  the  people  had  them  at  advantage,)  esctortedly* 
This  is  one  map  of  England,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  man,  sir,  that  should  present  unto  you  now,  t 
kingdom,  groaning  under  that  supreme  law,  which  saltu 
populi  periclitata  would  enact ;  the  liberty,  the  property 
of  the  subject  fundamentally  subverted,  ravished  away 
by  the  violence  of  a  pretended  necessity  ;  a  triple  crown 
shaking  with  distempers ;  men  of  the  best  cpnscienee 
ready  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  religion  I  Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  were  the  antipodes  to  the  other? 
And  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  map 
of  England  too,  and  both  at  the  same  time  but  too  true. 
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A»  it  raiiiiot  he  denied,  Ifr.  Speakar,  that  ^nce  tiie  con^r 
^ursty  thmpe  hath  not  been  in  this  kingdom  a  fuller  con. 
Durrence  of  all  circumstances  in  the  former  character,  to 
Ittw  auuje  a  kingdom  happy,  than  for  these  twelve  years 
last  past ;  so  it  is  most  certain,  that  there  hath  not  been 
in  ali  th^t  deduci^on  of  ages  such  a  conspiracy,  if  one 
iuy  90  say,  of.  all  the  ekmenis  of  mischief  in  the  second 
duiracter,  to  bring  a  flourishing  kingdom,  if  it  were  pos- 
aibie,  to  swifiruin  and  desolation. 

I  will  be  bold  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  (and  I  thank  God, 
ise  have  so  good  a  king,  under  whom  we  may  speak 
|»c^y  of  the  abuse  of  his  power  by  ill  ministsers,  without 
ifAffCtion  upon  his  person,)  that  an  accumulation  of  all 
tfie  puUic  gnevanoes  since  magna  charta^  one  upon 
IQOlfek^r,  unto  that  hour  in  which  the  petition  of  right 
past  .  into  an  act  of  parliament,  would  not  amount 
to  so  oppresuve,  I  am  sure  not  to  so  destructive,  a  height 
4nd  magnitude,  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  subject, 
laqfie  branch  of  our  besJaving  since  the  petition  of  right ! 
The  brandi  I  mean  is  the  judgment  concerning  ship 
money.      ^ 

This.b^i^a  true  rq^rcsentation  of  England,  in  both 
aspeata,  let  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  (for  the  unmatched 
op^^mn  and  etidsiralling  of  free  subjects,  in  a  time  of 
Ibe  best  kktg'a  reign,  and  in  memory  of  the  best  laws 
enacted  in  favour  of  subjects'  liberty)  can  find  a  txuax 
esasettiilniihe  ruptures  ud  intermission  of  parliaments, 
1^  kim,  I  say,  and  him  alone,  be  agsunat  the  settling  of 
this  ineif  itaUe  way  for  the  frequent  holding  of  thenu 

'Tis  tiHie,  sir,  wicked  ministers  have  been  the  proxi- 
Bislr  causes  of  our  miseries ;  but  the  want  of  parlia« 
ments,  the  primary,  the  efficient  causes ;  ill  ministers 
liave  made  ill  times ;  but  that,  sir,  hath  made  ill  mi- 
Bisters. 

I  have  read,  among  the  laws  of  the  Athenians^  a 
hem  of  recourse,*  in  their  oaths  and  vows  of  their  greatest 
and  public  concernment,  to  a  threefold  deity :  Supphdum 

*  Address. 
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exauditori^  fiurgatari^  mahrum  depaUaru  I  doubt  not 
but  we,  here  assembled  for  the  commonwealth  in  this 
parliament,  shall  meet  with  all  these  attributes  in  our 
sovereign.  I  make  no  question  but  he  wiU  gracioifslf 
hear  our  supplicatioas»  purge  away  our  grievances,  and 
expel  malefactors ;  that  is,  remove  ill  ministers,  and  pot 
good  in  their  places.  No  less  can  be  expected  from  his 
wisdom  and  gpodness. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  partake  not 
of  one  attribute  more  in  him ;  if  we  addvess  not-  our- 
selves  unto  that,  I  mean  bonorum  camervatorij  we  can 
have  no  solid,  no  durable  comfort  in  all  the.  rest;  for 
let  bis  majesty  hear  our  complaints  never  soeompas- 
sionately ;  let  him  pui^  away  our  grievances^  never  so 
efficaciously ;  let  him  punish  and  dispfel  ill  ministeni 
never  so  excmplarily  ^  let  him  make  choice  of  good  ones 
never  so  exactly ;  yet  if  there  be  nota  way  sealed  to 
pr^erve.and  keep  them  good,  the  mischiefs,  and  they 
will  grow  again  Uke  Sampson's  locks,  and  poll  down 
the  tK>use  upon  our  heads*  Selieve  it,  Mr.  'Speaker, 
they  will.  .^   • 

It  hath  been  a  maxim  among  the  wiseift  legislators, 
that,  whosoever  means  to  setde  good  laws,  must  proceed 
in  them  wdth  a  sinister  opinion  of  all  mankind; 4ind  sup*' 
pose  that  whosoever  is  not  wicked^it  is  for  want  only  of 
the  opportunity.  .  ..    .  ^ 

It  is  that  opportunity  of  being  ill,  Mr.  Speake^,  that 
we  must  take  away,  if  ever  we  mean  to  be  happy  j  wliich 
can  never  be  done,  but  by  the  frequency  of  parliaments* 

No  state  can  wisely  be  confident  of  any  public 
minister's  continuing  good,  longer  than  the  rod  is  over 
him. 

Let  me  appeal  to  all  those  that  were  present  in  this 
house,  at  the  agitation  of  the  petition  of  right ;  and  let 
them  tell  us  truly,  of  whose  promotion  to  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  do  they  think  the  generality  would  at 
that  time  Iiave  had  better  hopes,  than  of  the  late  Mr. 
Noy  and  sir  Thomas  Wentworth    both  being  at  that 
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wid  ih  that  Ixusmess,  as  J  have  heard,  most  keen 
aad  active  patriots,  and  the  latter  of  them  (to  the  eter*^ 
aal  aj^avation  of  his  infamous  treachery  to  the  com* 
BQOwealtii  be  it  spoken)  the  first  mover  ar.d  in  sister  to 
have  this  clause  added  to  the  petition  of  right :  That,  for 
tht  oooiftNt  and  safety  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  declare  \m  will  and  pleasure,  that  all  his 
Kinisters  should  serve  him  according  to  the  laws  and 
iWates  of  the  realm. 

And  yet,  i|lr.  Speaker,  to  whom  now  can  all  the  in* 
undations  upon  our  liberties,  under  pretence  of  law,  and 
the  late  shipwreck,  at  once,  of  all  our  property,  be  attri- 
buted .taort  than  to  Nov  ?  and  those,  and  all  other  mis- 
chiefe  whereby  this  snonarohy  halh  been  brought  almost 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  so  much  to  any  as  to  that 
grand  apostate  to  the  commaawealth,  the  now  lieutenant 
of  Ireland? 

The  first,  I  hope^  God  hath  forgiven  in  the  othe^ 
worlds  and  the  latter  must  not  hope  to  be  pardoned  in 
this,  till  he  be  ^Uspatehed  to  the  other. 

Let  every  man  but  consider- those  men  as  once  they 
were.  The  excellent  h^vior  the  secnrity  ^ftheaub^ 
jtot,ienactcd  imniediatcly  before  their  coming  into  em< 
pfeymeat,  in  the  contriving  whereof  themselves  were 
principal  actors ;  the  goodness  and  virtue  of  the  king 
they  served,  and  yet  the  high  and  public  oppressions 
tbl  in  has  time  they  have  wrought ;  and  surely  there  is 
no.  man  but  will  conclude  with  me,  that,  as  the  defi-^ 
cience  of  parliami&iits  hath  l>een  the  causa  causaram  of 
all  the  mischiefs  and  distempers  of  the  present  times, 
so  the  frequency  of  them  is  the  sole  catholic  antidote 
that  can  preserve  and  secure  the  future  from  the  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  yet  draw  my  discourse  a  little 
nearer  to  his  majesty  himself,  and  tell  you,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  parliaments  is  most  essentially  necessary  to 
the  power,  the  security,  the  glory  of  the  king. 

There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  powerful  rule  ; 
either  by  fear  or  love  ;  but  only  one  of  happy  and  safe 
Vol  I.  12 
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rule,  that  is,  by  love ;  that  jirmisdmutn  imperium  mm 
gbedientes  gaudent  : — To  this  Camillus  advised  the  K^ 
mans.  Let  a  prince  consider  what  it  is  that  moves  a 
people  principally  to  affection  and  deamess  towards  their 
sovereign,  he  shall  see  that  there  needs  no  other  artifice 
in  it  than  to  let  them  enjoy,  unmolestedly,  what  belongs 
unto  them  of  right  i  if  that  hath  been  invaded  and  vio- 
lated in  any  kind,  whereby  affections  are  alienated,  the 
next  consideration  for  a  wise  prince,  that  would  be  happy, 
}s  how  to  regain  them ;  to  which  three  things  are  equally 
necessary. . 

Re-instating  them  in  their  former  liberty^ 

Avenging  them  of  the  authors  of  those  violations.  And| 

Securing  them  from  apprehensions  of  the  like  ag^ain. 

The  first,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  in  a  good  way  o£  | 
The  second  ii^warm  pursuit  of.  But  the  third,  as  essen-  j 
tial  as  all  the  rest  'till  we  be  certain  of  triennial  parlia-  , 
ments  at  the*  least,  I  profess  I  can  have  but  cold  hopes  \ 
of.  I  beseech  you  then,  since  that  security  for  the  future  \ 
is  so  necessary  to  that  blessed  union  of  affections,  and 
this  bill  so  necessaty  to  (hat  security,  let  us  not  be  so 
wanting  to  ourselves,  let  us  not  be  so  wanting  to  our 
sovereign,  as  to  forbear  to  offer  unto  him  this  powerful, 
this  everlasting  philter,  to  charm  unto  him  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  whose,  virtue  can  never  evaporate. 

There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  secure  of  ano- 
ther's friendship^  but  will  think  frequent  intercourse  and 
access  very  requisite  to  the  support,  to  the  confirmation 
of  it ;  especially  if  ill  offices  have  been  done  between 
them ;  if  the  raising  of  jealousies  have  .been  attempted* 

There  is  no  friend  but  would  be  impatient  to  be  de- 
barred from  giving  his  friend  succour  and  relief  in  his 
necessities. 

^jr.  Speaker,  permit  me  the  comparison  of  great 
things  with  little ;  what  friendship,  wliat  union  can  there 
be  so  comfortable,  so  happy,  as  between  a  gracious  sove- 
teign  and  his  people  ?  and  what  greater  misfortune  can 
there  be  to  both,  than  to  be  kept  from  intercourse,  from 
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&e  means  of  clearing  misunderstandings,  from  inter/* 
change  of  mutual  benefits  ? 

The  people  of  England,  sir,  cannot  open  their  ears, 
their  hearts,  their  mouths,  or  their  purses  to  his  majes- 
ty, but  in  parliament : — we  can  neither  hear  him,  nor 
complain,  nor  acknowledge,  nor  give,  but  there. 

This  bill,  sir,  is  the  sole  key  that  can  open  the  way 
to  a  frequency  of  those  reciprocal  endearments,  whicn 
must  make  and  perpetuate  the  happiness  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.      * 

L^t  no  maaobject  any  derogation  from  the  king's  pre- 
rogative by  it.     We  do  but  present  the  bill  ;  it  is  to  be 
made  a  law  by  him.     His  honour,  his  power,  will  be 
as  conspicuous  in  commanding  at  once  that  parliaments 
shall  assemble  every  third  year,  as  in  commanding  a 
parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year.     There  is  more 
of  majesty  in  ordaining  primary  and  universal  causes, 
'  than  in  the  actuating  particularly  of  subordinate  effects. 
^      I  doubt  not  but  that  glorious  king  Edward  III.  when 
he  made  those  laws  for  the  yearly  calling  of  parlidmentSj 
S  did  it  with  a  right  sense  of  his  dignity  and  honour. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  the  kings  of  England  are  never 
in  their  glory,  in  their  splendor,  in  their  majestic  sove- 
reignty, but  in  parliament. 

Where  is  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  ?  where  is  the 

power  of  restoring  from  incapacities  ?  where  is  the  legis- 

;    htive  authority  ?  why,  marry,  in  the  king,  Mr.  Speaker — 

but  how  ?  in  the  king,  circled  in,  fortified,  and  evirtuated 

by  his  parliament. 

The  king,  out  of  parliament,  hath  a  limited,  a  cjr* 
cumscribed  jurisdiction.  But  waited  on  by  his  parlia- 
ment, no  monarch  of  the  East  is  so  absolute  in  dispelling 

grievances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  chasing  ill  ministers,  we  do  but  dissi- 
pate clouds  that  may  gather  again  ;  but  in  voting  this 
bill,  we  shall  contribute,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  per- 
petuating  our  sun,  our  sovereign,  in  his  vertical,  in  his 
I     noon  day  Iustre« 
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SIR  JOHN  WRAY, 

(Member  for  LineohsMre.) 

His  speech  is  cKieflf  rcnurkable  for  the  great  simplicity  6f  the  stylc^ 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  an  honessi  country 
gentlemany  witi^out  much  wit  or  eloquence^  but  with  soma  pre- 
tensions  to  both,  might  be  supposed  to  express  himself  at  tto 
period 
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Mr.  Speaker, 

I  TAKE  it  we  have  now  sat  in  this  great  council 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  ;  a  longer  time  than  any  par- 
liament hath  done  these  many  years  :  God  hath  gWen 
us  a  iair  aiid  blessed  opportunity,  if  we  lay  hc^d  of  it, 
and  call  to  mind  the  best  motto  for  a  parliament,  which 
is,  non  quam  diu^  sed  quam  bene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  thus  long,  under  our  fa- 
thers, many  ostrich  eggs,  which,  as  some  observe,  are 
longest  in  hatching,  but  once  hatched,  can  digest  iron ; 
and  we  have  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  have  hammered 
some  upon,  the  anvil  of  justice  into  nails  ;  but  we  hate 
not  struck  one  stroke  with  the  right  hammer,  noi"  riveted 
one  nail  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  God  forbid  we  should  be  cruel  or  via» 
dictive  to  any  ;  but  let  us  take  heed  we  be  not  so  to  our- 
selves, and  them  that  sent  us,  if  we  do  not  niend  our 
pace,  and  so  run  as  we  may  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  shall  make  good  the  work  we 
have  undertaken,  and  wm  that  prize  and  goal  we  aim  at ; 
else,  if  we  fail  in  this  our  pursuit  of  justice,  it  is  time 
to  look  about  us  ;  for  then  I  fear  we  ourselves  shall 
hardly  escape  scot-free.  It  will  not  be  our  six  subsidies 
that  will  help  us,  unless  we  be  good  husbands,  and  cut 
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off  all  superfluous  charges,  disband  all  needless  armies^ 
di^rm  all  papists^  and  barn^h  all  priests  and  Jesuits ;  and 
then  we  shall  thrive  and  prosper* 

Provided  always,  that  we  d^ny  ourselves,  and  trust  not 
too  muoh  in  the  arm  of  desh ;  but  be  careful  to  preserve 
brothterly  love  and  concord,  lest  discord  and  faction^ 
br^k>  divide,  and  ruin  Us«  But  I  hope  God  will  make 
us  all  of  one  mind  and  one  public  spirit,  that^  as  we  are 
descended  from  that  ancient  and  noble  English  quiver, 
We  may  prove  ourselves  a  right  sheaf  of  English  arrows, 
well  united,  well  feathered,  and  sharply  filed  for  public 
u$e,  stoutly  to.  defend  and  preserve  the  public  good  and 
safety  of  this  famous  island  of  Great  Britain-^and  that  is 
my  humble  prayer  and  motion. 


LORD  DIGBY. 

We  are  now  upon  the  point  of  giving,  (as  much  es  in  us 
lie^)  the  final  sentence  unto  death  or  life,  on  a  great  mi- 
nister of  state,  and  peer  of  this  kingdom,  Thomas,  earl  of 
Strafford ;  a  name|df  hatred  in  the  present  age,  by  his  prac- 
tices, and  fit  to  be  made  a  terror  to  future  ages  by  his 
punishment. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  by  the  house  in 
this  great  business^  from  the  first  hour  that  it  was  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  trust,  and  I 
will  say  with  confidence,  that  I  have  served  the  house  in 
it  not  only  with  industry,  according  to  my  ability,  but 
with  most  exact  faithfulness  and  justice. 

And  as  I  have  hitherto  discharged  my  duty  to  this 
house,  and  to  my  countr}%  in  the  progress  of  this  great 
cause,  so  I  trust  I  shall  do  now  in  the  last  period  of  it, 
to  God  and  to  a  good  conscience.  I  do  wish  the  peace 
of  thi^  unto  myself,  and  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God 
tome  and  my  posterity,  according  as  my  judgment  on 
the  life  of  this  man  shall  be  consonant  with  my  heart,  and 
Ae  best  of  my  understanding,  in  all  integrity. 
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I  know  well,  Mr.  Speaker^  that  by  some  things  I  haVfe 
said  of  late,  whilst  this  bill  was  in  agitation,  I  have  raised 
some  prejudices  upon  me  in  the  cause.  Yea,  some  (I 
thank  them  for  their  plain  dealing)  have  been  so  free  as 
to  tell  me,  that  I  have  suffered  much  by  the  backwardness 
I  have  shewn  in  the  bill  of  attainder  of  die  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, against  whom  I  have  formerly  been  so  keen,  soactiTe. 

I  beg  of  you  and  the  rest,  but  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment concerning  me,  till  I  have  opened  my  heart  unto 
you,  clearly  and  freely,  in  this  business.  Truly,  sir,  T 
am  still  the  same  in  my  opinion  and  affections,  as  to  the 
eaii  of  Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable  to  free 
subjects,  that  can  be  charactered.  I  believe  his  prac- 
tices in  themselves  as  high,  as  tyrannical  as  any  subject 
ever  ventured  on,  and  the  malignity  of  them  hugely  ag- 
gravated by  those  rare  abilities  of  his,  whereof  God  hath 
given  him  the  use,  but  the  devil  the  application.  In  a 
word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that  grand  apostate  to  the 
commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in 
this  world,  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other.  And  yet 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hbfi  must  not  be  to 
that  dispatch.  I  protest,  as  my  conscience  stands  m- 
formed,  I  had  rather  it  were  off. 

Let  me  unfold  to  you  the  mystery,  Mr.  Speaker  :  I 
will  not  dwell  much  upon  justifying  unto  you  my  seem- 
ing variance  at  this  time,  from  what  I  was  formerly,  by 
putting  you  in  mind  of  the  difference  between  prosecutors 
and  judges.  How  misbecoming  that  fervour  would  be 
in  a  judge,  which,  perhaps,  was  commendable  in  a  pro- 
secutor. Judges  we  are  now,  and  must  put  on  another 
personage.  It  is  honest  and  noble  to  be  earnest,  in  or- 
der to  the  discovery  of  truth ;  but  when  that  hath  been 
brought  so  far  as  it  can  to  light,  our  judgment  thereupon 
ought  to  be  calm  and  cautious.  In  prosecution  upon 
probable  grounds,  we  are  accountable  only  for  our  indus- 
try or  remissness ;  but  in  judgment  we  are  deeply  respon- 
sible to  God  Almighty  for  its  rectitude  or  obliquity.     In 
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cases  of  life,  tbe  judge  is  God's  steward  of  the  party's 
blood,  and  must  give  a  strict  account  for  every  drop. 

But  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  insist  long^ 
upon  this  ground  of  difference  in  me  now,  from  what  I 
WM  formerly. 

.  The  truth  of  it  is,  sir,  the  same  ground  whereupon  I, 
with  the  rest  of  the  few  to  whom  you  first  committed  the 
consideration  of  my  lord  Strafford,  brought  down  our 
opinion .  that  it  was  fit  he  should  be  accused  of  treason  ; 
upon  the  same  ground  I  was  engaged  with  earnestness  in 
'bjs  prosecution,  and  had  the  same  ground  remained  in 
that  force  of  belief  with  me,  which  till  very  lately  it  did, 
I  should  not  have  been  tender  in  his  condemnation.  But 
truly,  sir,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  ground  of  our 
accusation,  that  spur  to  our  prosecution,  and  that  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  my  judgment  of  the  carl  of  Straf- 
ford as  to  treason,  is,  to  my  understanding,  quite  vanished 
aw^.  -    . 

This  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker ;  his  advising  the  king  to 
employ  the  army  in  Ireland  to  reduce  England.  This  I 
va$  assured  would  be  proved  before  I. gave  my  cons^t  to 
his  accusation^  I  was  confirmed  in  the  same  belief,  dur* 
u^g  the  prosecution,  and  fortified  most  of  all  in  it,  since 
sir  Henry  Vane's  preparatory  examination,  by  assurances 
vhich  that  worUiy  member,  Mr.  Pymme,  gave  me,  that 
hi^  testimony  would  be  made  convincing  by  some  notes 
of  what  passed  at  the  juncto,  concurrent  with  it ;  which 
I  ever  understanding  to  be  of  some  other  counsellor,  you, 
see  now,  prove  but  a  copy  of  the  same  secretary's  notes, 
discovered  and  produced  in  the  manner  you  have  heard  ; 
and  those  such  disjointed  fragments  of  the  venemous  part 
of  discourses  ;  no  results,  no  conclusions  of  councils ; 
which  are  the  only  things  that  secretaries  should  register ; 
there  being  no  use  of  the  other,  but  to  accuse  and  bring 
mm  into  danger. 

But ,  sir,  this  is  not  that  which  overthrows  the  evidence 
with  me  concerning  the  army  in  Ireland,  nor  yet  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  juncto  remember  nothing  of  it ;  but  this, 
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sir,  which  I  shall  tell  you,  is  that  which  Works  with  mo 
under  favour,  to  an  utter  overthrow  of  his  evidence*  as 
unto  that  of  the  army  of  Ireland.  Before,  whilst  I  w^ 
prosecutor,  and  under  tie  of  secrecy ,  I  might  not  disco* 
ver  any  weakness  of  the  cause,  which  now,  asajudg^,  I 
must.  Mr.  Secretary  was  examined  thrice  upon  oaith, 
at  the  preparatory  Committee.  The  first  time  he  was 
questioned  to  all  the  interrogatories  ;  and  to  that  part  cf 
the  seventh  which  concerns  the  army  in  Ireland,  he  said 
positively  these  words:  *•  I  cannot  charge  him  with  thai,?' 
but  fdr  the  rest,  he  desired  tinie  to  recollect  himself, 
which  was  granted  him. 

Some  days  after,  he  was  examined  a  second  time,  and 
then  deposed  these  words  concerning  the  kiiig^s  being  ab- 
solved from  rules  of  government,  and  so  forth,  very 
clearly.  But  being  pressed  to  that  part  concerning  tte 
Irish  army,  again,  he  said  he  could  say  nothing  to  that. 

Here  we  thought  we  had  done  with  him,  till  divers 
weeks  after,  my  lord  of  Northumberland,  and  all  others 
of  the  juncto,  denying  to  have  heard  any  thing  coficem- 
ing  those  words  of  reducing  England  by  the  Irish  armj^ 
it  was  thought  fit  to  examine  the  secretary  once  more;  and 
then  he  deposed  these  words  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 
earl  of  Strafford  to  his  majesty :  **  You  have  an  army  in 
Ireland  which  you  may  employ  here  to  reduce,  (or  some 
words  to  that  sense)  this  kingdom.''  Mr.  Speaker,  thesC 
are  the  circumstances  which  I  confess,  with  my  conscience, 
thrust  quite  out  df  doors  that  grand  article  of  our  charge 
concerning  his  desperate  advice  to  tlie  king,  of  employ- 
ing the  Irish  army  here. 

Let  not  this,  1  beseech  you,  be  driven  to  an  aspersion 
upon  Mr.  Secretary,  as  if  he  should  have  sworn  otherwise 
than  he  knew  or  believed  ;  he  is  too  worthv  to  do  tliat; 
only  let  this  much  be  inferred  from  it,  that  he,  who  twice 
upon  oath,  with  time  of  recollection,  could  not  remember 
any  thing  of.such  a  business,  might  well,  a  third  time, 
misremembcr,  somewhat;  and  in  this  business  the  differ- 
ence of  one  word,  here  for  there,  or  that  for  this,  quite 
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idtein  the  case ;  tbe  latter  also  being  the  more  probable^ 
sbce  it  is  confessed  on  all  handsi  that  the  debate  then  was 
concerning  a  war  with  Scotland.  And  you  may  rcmem* 
hor,  that  at  the  bar,  he  once  said  *'  employ  theteJ*^  And 
Aus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  faithfully  given  you  an  account 
vhat  it  is  tnat  hath  blunted  the  edge  of  the  hatchet^  or 
biH,  with  me,  towards  my  lord  Strafford. 

This  was  that  whereupon  I  accused  him  with  a  free 
heart,  prosecuted  him  with  earnestness  }  and  had  it  to 
my  understanding  been  proved,  should  have  condemned 
him  with  innocence  ;  whereas  now  I  cannot  satisfy  my 
conscience  to  do  it.  I  profess  I  can  have  no  notion  of 
any  body's  intent  to  subvert  the  laws  treasonably,  but  by 
force  ;  and  this  design  of  force  not  appearing,  all  his 
other  wicked  practices  cannot  amount  so  high  with  me. 

I  can  find  a  more  easy  and  more  natural  spring  from 
wheqce  to  derive  all  his  other  crimes  ;  than  from  an  in- 
tent to  bring  in  tyranny,  and  to  make  his  own  posterity> 
as  wen  as  us,  slaves ;  as  from  revenge,  from  pride,  from 
passion,  and  from  insolence  of  nature. 

But  had  this  of  the  Irish  army  been  proved;  it  would 
have  diffused  a  complexion  of  treason  over  all  i  it  would   ^ 
have  been  a  withe  indeed,  to  bind  all  those  other  scat- 
tered and  lesser  branches,  as  it  were,  into  a  faggot  of 
treason. 

I  do  not  say  but  the  rest  may  represent  him  a  man  a» 
worthy  to  die,  and  perhaps  worthier,  than  many  a  trai- 
tor, I  do  not  say  but  they  may  justly  direct  us  to  enact 
that  they  shall  be  treason  for  the  future. 

But  God  keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of  death  on 
any  man,  and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon  a 
law  made  n  posteriori. 

Let  the  mark  be  set  on  the  door  where  the  plague  is, 
and  then  let  him  that  will  enter,  die. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  parliament,  a  doublei 
power  of  life  and  death  by  bill ;  a  judicial  power,  and  a^. 
legislative.  The  measure  of  the  one  is,  what  is  legally 
just ;  of  the  other,   what  is  prudentially  and  politicly  fit 

Vol.   I.  .13 
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for  the  goocl  and  preservation  of  the  whple*  But  these 
tu'O,  under  favour,  are  not  to  be  confoanded  in  judgment^ 
We  must  not  piece  up  want  of  legality  with  matter  of 
convenience  ;  nor  the  defailance  of  prudential  fitness); 
with  a  pretence  of  legal  justice. 

To  condemn  my  lord  of  Strafford  judicially,  as  fer 
treason,  my  conscience  is  not  assured  that  the  matXer 
will  bear  it ;  and  to  do  it  by  the  legislative  power,  my  rea- 
son,  consultively,  cannot  agree  to  that ;  since  1  am  par** 
suaded  neither  the  lords  not  the  king  will  pass  this  b31 7 
and  consequently,  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a  cause  of 
great  divisions  and  combustions  in  the  state. 

Therefore,  my  humble  advice  is,  that  laying  aside  this 
bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of  another,  saving  only 
life  ;  such  as  may  secure  the  state  from  my  lord  of  Straf- 
ford, without  endangering  it  as  much  by  division,  con« 
ceniing  his  punishment,  as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his 
practices. 

If  this  niay  not  be  hearkened  unto,  let  me  conclude  la 
saying  that  tt)  you  all,  which  I  have  thoroughly  incul- 
cated in  mine  own  conscience  upon  this  occasion  :  let 
every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  own  heart,  and  seri- 
ously consider  what  we  are  a  going  to  do  with  a  breath  : 
either  justice  or  murder ;  justice  on  the  one  side  ;  or  mur- 
der, heightenend  and  aggravated  to  its  supremest  extent, 
on  the  other.  For,  as  the  casuists  say.  He  who  lies 
with  his  sister,  commits  incest ;  but  he  that  marries  his 
sister,  sins  higher,  by  applying  God's  ordinance  to  hi« 
crime.  So,  doubtless,  he  that  commits  murder  with  the 
sword  of  justice,  heightens  that  crime  to  the  utmost. 

The  danger  being  so  great,  and  the  case  so  doubtfiil^ 
that  I  see  the  best  lawyers  in  diametrical  opposition  con- 
cerning it ;  let  every  man  wipe  his  heart,  as  he  does  his 
eyes,  when  he  would  judf^^e  of  a  nice  and  subtle  object. 
The  eye,  if  it  be  pretincted  with  any  colour,  is  vitiated  in 
its  discerning.  Let  us  take  heed  of  a  blood- shotten  eye 
in  judgment. 

Let  every  man  purge  his  heart  clear  of  all  passions  ;  I 
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blow  this  great  and  wise  body  politic  can  have  none ; 
hut  I  speak  to  individuals  from  the  weakness  of  which  I 
find  in  myself*  Away  with  personal  animosities,  away 
with  all  flatteries  to  the  people,  in  being  the  sharper 
^nat  lum,  because  he  is  odious  to  them.  Away  with 
ail  fears,  lest  by  sparing  his  blood  they  may  be  incensed. 
Away  with  all  such  considerations,  as  that  it  is  not^fit  for 
a  parliament,  that  one  accused  by  it  of  treason  should 
tsoape  with  life.  Let  not  former  vehemence  of  any 
agabst  him,  nor  fear  from  thence  that  he  cannot  he 
stfe  while  that  •  man  lives,  be  an  ingredient  in  the  sen- 
tence of  any  one  of  us. 

Of  all  these,  corruptives  of  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do,  before  God,  discharge  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  and  do,  with  a  clear  conscience,  wash  my  hands 
of  this  man's  blood,  by  this  solemn  protestation, — ^that 
my  vote  goes  not  to  the  taking  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's 


THOMAS  WENT  WORTH, 

fEarl  of  Strafford  J 

Was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  created  a 
peer  by  Charles  I.     He  at  first  opposed  the  court  with  great  viru- 

*  lence  and  ability  ;  but  afterwards  became  connected  with  it^  and 
recommended  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  measures.    After  a  bill 

^  of  i^tainder  was  passed  against  him^  at  the  instigation  of  the 
commons,  the  king  refused  for  a  long  time  to  give  his  assent  to  it, 
till  at  last  lord  Strafford  himself  wrote  to  advise  him  to  comply, 
which  he  did  with  great  reluctance.  H6  was  beheaded  1 64 1 . 
Wtuktever  were  his  faults,  he  was  a  man  of  a  fine  understanding, 
and  an  heroic  spirit ;  and  undoubtedly  a  great  man.  What  follows 
is  the  conclusion  of  his  last  defence  before  the  house  of  lords. 


My  Lords, 

It  is  hard  to  bfe  questioned  upon  a  law.  which  cannot  be 
shewn.    Where  hath,  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundred 
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yearst  without  smoke  to  discover  \U  till  it  thuft  bunt 
lortb  to  consume  me  and  my  children  ? 

That  punishment  should  precede  promtilgatioft<tf  t 
]iaw,  to  be  punbhc  d  by  a  law  subftequent  to  the  iact^  b 
extreme  hard.  What  mail  can  be  Mife,  if  thia  be  ad# 
mitted  ? 

My  lords,  it  is  hard  in  another  Aspect,  that  tfaeHb 
should  be  no  token  set  by  which  we  should  know  thiao& 
fence ;  no  admonition  by  which,  we  should  avtndit.  If  a 
man  pas$  the  Thames  in  a  boat«  and  split  hiaoaelf  upott 
an  amchor^  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to  discover  it^  bt 
who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction ;  but  if  a 
buoy  be  set,  there,  every  manpasseth  upon  his  owii  |>e- 
ril.  Now,  where  is  the  mark,  wher^  h  tht  token  upoa 
this  crime,  to  declare  it  to  be  high  treason  f 

My  lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the.  peseta 
age  of  England,  as  never  to  expose  yourselves  to  «uoh 
moot  points,  such  constructive  interpretations  of  law ; 
if  there  must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject  matter 
be  of  somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of 
peers. 

Jt  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterity, 
and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into  the  fire  these 
bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  constructive  and  ar- 
bitrary treason,  as  the  primitive  christians  did  their  books 
of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter 
of  the  }aw  and  statute,  that  telleth  us  what  is,  and  whal 
is  not  treason,  without  being  ambitious  to  be  more  leanw 
id  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our  forefathers. 

It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  any 
man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  this  height, 
before  myself.  Let  us  not  awaken  these  sleeping  lions 
to  our  destruction,  by  taking  up  a  few  musty  records 
that  have  lain  by  the  walls  so  many  ages,  forgotten  or 
neglected. 

May  your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my  other 
misfortunes ;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived  from  me  so 
disadvantageous  as  this  will  be,  in  its  consec][uence>  to 
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tbe  whole  ^kingdom.  Do  not,  through  me,  wound  the 
interest  of  the  cotni&ohWtalth  ;  and  howsoever  these 
gtntleiiien  say,  they  speak  for  the  commonwealth  ;  yet, 
Ib  tfai^  particukr,  I  indeed  speak  for  it,  and  shew  the 
iBOonvenience  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it ;  for,  as 
it  is  said  in  the  statute  1  Henry  IV.  no  one  will  know 
what  to  door  My«  foriearofsuchpenaltieSk 

Do  not  put,  my  lords,  such  difficulties  upon  minis- 
ttrs  of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of 
fartone,  may  nut  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be  em- 
pk^ed  fw  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  measure  them 
bf  grains  and  scruples,  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
"mil  lie  waste  ;  no  man  will  meddle  with  them  who  hath 
any  diing  to  lose. 

My  lords,  I  hare  troubled  you  longer  than  I  ^ould 
faave  done,  where  it  not  for  the  interest  of  those  dear 
pkdgcs  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  roe. 

[At  this  word  he  stopped  awhile,  letting  fall  some 
tears,  to  her  memory  ;  then  he  went  on] — 

What  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing  ;  but  that  my  indis« 
cmion  should  extend  to  my  posterity,  woundeth  me  ta 
the  vwy  soul  I 

You  will  pardon  my  infirmity.  Somethitig  I  should 
have  added,  but  am  not  able  $  therefore  let  it  pass. 

Now,  my  lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the 
blessmg  of  Almighty  Ood,  taught^  that  the  aiBietionft  of 
tUs  present  life  are  not  to  be  cdmpafed  to  the  eterndl 
wdgfat  of  glory  which  shall  be  nsvealed  heredfteh 

And  so,  my  lofdd,  even  so,  with  all  tratiquillity  of 
mind,  i  freely  submit  tnyself  to  your  judgment^  iind 
tvhether  thiit  judgment  be  of  life  oi  death,  te  beuHf 
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DR.  JOSEPH  HALLf, 

(Bishop  of  Exeter  and  afterwards  of  Norwich^}    ■ 

Was  born  1 574,  and  died  1 656.    He  suffered  a  good  deal  from  tte 
Puritans     H^-is  celebrated,  without  much  reasoD«  for  ihe  isifmm 

of  his  writings. 


Bishop  HaWs  Speech. 

My  Lords, 

This  is  the  strangest  bill  that  ever  I  beard  siiice  I 
was  admitted  to  sit  under  this  roof;  fcH'/it  strikes  at 
the  very  fabric  and  composition  of  this  house,  at  lie 
style  of  our  laws  ;  and  therefore,  were  it  not  for  th»t  it 
comes  from  such  recommendation,  it  would  not»- 1 
suppose,  undergo  any  long  consideration;  but  coming  1k> 
us  from  such  hands,  it  can't  but  be  worthy  of  your  best 
thoughts :  and  truly,  for  the  main  scope  of  the  btU^  I 
shall  yield  to  it  itiost  .willingly,  that  ecclesiastical  and 
sacred  persons  should  not  ordinarily  be  taken  up  witk 
secular  affairs. 

The  minister  is  called  vir  Dei^  a  man  of  GodL  He 
may  not  be  vir  Saculi  ;  he  may  lend  himself  to  them 
upon  occasion,  but  not  give  himself  over  purposely  to 
liiem  :  in  short,  he  may  not  so  attend  worldly  things  as 
Aat  he  do  not  neglect  divine  things.  This  we  g^buily 
yield.  Matters  of  justice  therefore'  are  not  jSroper,  as 
in  an  ordinary  trade,  for  our  function,  and,  by  -my  cob- 
sent,  shall  be  in  general  waved  and  deserted  ;  which  for 
my  part  I  never  had  meddled  with,  but  in  a  chari- 
table way,  with  no  profit,  but  some  charge  to  myself, 
whereof  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  eased  : 

Tractent  fabrilia  fabri. 
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But  foranjr  man  hence  to  infer/ that  some  spiritual  per** 
eon  may  not,  occasionally ,,  be  in  a  special  service  of  hi& 
king  or  country,  and,  when  he  is  so  required  by  his  ^ 
prince,  giv€  his  advice  in  the  urgent  ai&irs  of  the  king-  ' 
dom.  (which  i  suppose  is  the  main  point  driven  at,)  is 
such  an  inconsequence,  as  I  dare  boldly  say .  cannot  be 
made  good,  either  by  divinity  or  reason,  by  the  law. 
either  of*  God  or  man ;  whereas  the  contrary  may  be 
pt>ved  imd  enforced  by  both. 

As  for  the  grounds  of  this  bill,  that  the  minister's  duty 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  able  to  take  up  the  whole  man,  and 
&e  apostle-  saith^  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
And  that  he  who  war&^es  to  God,  should  not  entangle 
himself  mth  the  world : 

It  is  a  sufficient  and  just  conviction  of  those  who 
would  divide  themselves  betwixt  God  and  the  world; 
aDd*be8tow  the  main  part  of  their  time  upon  secular  af- 
&iis:  but  it  hath  no  operation  at  all  upon  this  tenet 
whsoh  we  have  .in  hand,  that  a  man,  dedicated  to :  Gody 
may  not  so  much  as  when  he  is  required,  cast  a  glance 
of  his  eye,  or  scmie  miniates  of  his  time,  or  sonu-  motion  of 
ioB  fUx^ie,  upon  the  public  business  of  his  king  and 
iouAtry, 

.  Those  that  expect  this  from  us,  may  as  well,  and 
vpon  the  same  reason  hold,  that  a  minister  must  have 
no  family  at  all,  or,  if  he  have  one,  must  not  care  foe 
it;  yea,  tteithe  must  have  no  body  to  tend,  but  be  all 
^trit.  My  lords,  we  are  men  of  the  same  composition 
with  other?,  and  our  breeding  hath  been  accordingly, 
We:cannot  have  lived  in  the  world,  but  we  must  have 
seen  it,  and  observed  it  too ;  and  our  long  experience 
and  ooR^ersation,  both  with  men  and  books,  cannot 
b«it  have  put  something  into  us  for  the  good  of  others  ; 
aend  now,  having  a  double  capacity,  yuasi  ewes  quasi  ec* 
ekiiastiei,  as.  members  of  the  commonwealth,  as  minis- 
ters'and  governors  of  the  church,  we  arc  ready  to  do 
our  best  service  in  both ;  one  of  them  is  no  way  incom* 
patible  with  the  other ;  yea,  the  subjects  of  them  both 
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are  so  united  with  tlie  church  and  ecunmiuiwMlth,  tbtt 
ikity  cannot  be  severed ;  yea,  ra  aa  that  apt  tht^  ooe  il 
in  the  other ;  but  one  in  the  othpr  is  both.  So,  a^  tltt 
8e)>vice8  which  we  do  qpon  theae  oficaaiona  to  th?  com** 
monwealth,  are  inaf parable  from  our  good  e&ces  to  tfao 
chureh ;  so,  as  upon  thb  ground,  there  ia  no  reason  of 
-our  exclusion. 

If  ye  say  that  our  sittbg  in  p^rUomeat  takes  up  mucli 
time,  which  we  might  have  employed  in  our  studies  or 
pulpits ;  consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  whilst  you  have  a 
parliament,  we  must  have  a  convocation ;  and  that  oar 
attendance  upon  that  will  call  for  the  same  expence  of 
tiiQe,  irtiich  we  oifer  to  this  service  \  so,  as  herein,  we 
have  neither  got  nor  lost. 

But  I  fear  it  is  nc^,  on  some  hands,  the  tender  regard 
of  the  full  scope  to  onr  calling,  that  is  so  much  here  ^ooA 
upon,  as  the  conceit  of  too  much  honour  that  is  done  us 
ki  taking  up  die  room  of  peers,  and  voting  in  the  high 
court ;  for  surely  those  that  arc  averse  from  our  votes, 
^t  CQuId  be  content  we  should  have  place  upon  the 
woolsacks ;  and  could  allow  us  ears,  but  not  tongues.  If 
this  be  the  matter,  I  lieseech  your  lordships  to  consider 
that  this  honour  is  not  done  to  us,  but  to  our  profession ; 
whichy  whatever  we  be  in  our  several  persons,  cannot 
easily  be  capable  of  too  much  respect  from  your  lord- 
ships ;  nan  tibi  sed  fsidi. 

Neither  i^  this  any  new  grace  that  is  put  upon  our  call- 
ing,  (which,  if  it  were  now  to  begin  might  perhaps  be 
justly  grudged  to  our  personal  unworthiness)  but  ra  an 
ancient  ri^it  and  inheritance  inherent  in  our  station :  no 
less  ancient  than  these  walls  wherein  we  sit ;  yea,  more. 

Before  ever  there  were  parliaments,  in  the  mdgna  con* 
iiha  of  the  kingdom,  we  had  our  places ;  and  as  for  my 
predecessors,  ever  since  the  conquest's  time,  I  can  shew 
your  lordships  a  just  catalogue  of  them  that  have  sat  be- 
fore me  here  ;  and  truly,  though  I  have-just  cause  to  be 
mean  in  my  own  eyes,  yet  why,  or  wherein  there  should 
be  more  unworduness  in  me  than  the  rest,  that  I  should 
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)be  fitsnpped  of  that  parivilege  whidi  they  so  long  enjoyed* 
i^\  thi^rfi  were  no  law  to  hold  me  here,  1  caanot  see,  I 

wnfcsss. 

What  respects  of  honour  have  been  put  upon  the  prime 
deygy  of  old^  both  by  pagans,  and  jews,  and  christians  i 
and  what  are  still  both  within  Christendom  and  without,  I 
^11  not  need  to.  urge  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  this  of  ours  is 
jppt  merely  arbitrary,  but  stands  so  firmly  established  by- 
law, and  custom,  that  I  hope  it  neither  will,  nor  can  be 
xejnoved,  except    you    shall  shake  those  foundations^ 
vhich^  I  believe^ .  you  desire  to  hold  firm  and  inviolable. 
.  In  short  then,  my  lords,  the  church  craves  no  new 
Iieoour  from  you,  and  justly  hopes  you  will  not  be  guilty 
of  pulling  down  the  old.     As  you  are  the  eldest  sons,  and 
oext  und^r  his  .majesty,  the  honourable .  patrons  of  the 
Chur^b,.  so  she  expects^  and  beseeches  you  to  receive  her 
into  your  tenderest  care  ;.sa  to  order  her  afiairs,  that  ye 
leave  her  to  posterity .  in  no  worse  case  than  you  found 
l}er» .    It  is  a  tcue  word  of  Damascuis  :  l/ti  viliescit  nth 
fim  fipiscopif  omni$  status .perturbatur  ecclesia.     if  this 
be  s^fiered)  ihe  misery  will  be  the  church'^  ;  the  disho* 
aoucand  blur  of  the  act»  in  future  ages,  will  be  yours, 

Tq  shut  upt  tberefonei,  let  us  be  taken  oflffrom  all  or- 
dinary, trade,  of  s^ctilar  employments  ;  and  if  you  please, 
abridge  Os  of  mtermeddling  with  nutters  of  con^non  jus* 
^  ;  but  leave  us  possessed  of  those  places  and  privileges 
in  parlkmentt  which  our  predecessors  have  so  long  and 
peaceably  enjoyed* 

.     .    Another  hy  the  same. 

This  tfteech  has  more  feeling  in  it  than  the  Bishop  j^eneralty  disco* 
vcred*-    It  shews  thqt^  passion  makes  men  eloquent." 


Mr  LORD 8,  I  have  long  held  my  peace,  and  meant  to 
have  done  so  stiU  ;  but  now*  like  to  Crcesus's  mute  son,  I 
must  break  sUeskce  ;  I  humbly  beseech  your  lordships 
Vol.  I.  14 
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to  give  me  leave  to  take  this  too  just  occasion  to  monf 
your  lordships^  to  tak.e  into  your  deep  and  serious  cpnaii' 
deration,  che  woeful  and  lamentable  condition  of  1^ 
poor  church  of  England,  your  dear  mother.  My  lords^ 
this  was  not  wont  to  be  her  style.  We  have  heretofom 
talked  of  the  famous  and  flourishing  church  of  England^ 
but  now  your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say^  that 
the  poor  church  of  Engla^id  humbly  prostrates  herself  at 
your  lordships'  feet,  (next  after  his  sacred  majesty)  ^nd 
humbly  craves  your  compassion  and  present  aid.  Mjr 
Iprds,  it  is  a  foul  and  dangerous  insolence  this  which  U 
Qow  complained  of  to  you,  but  it  is  but  one  of  a  hundred 
pf  those  which  have  been  of  late  done  to  this  church  aiul 
government. 

The  church  of  England,  as  your  lordships  cannot 
choose  but  know>  hath  been,  and  is,  miserably  infested 
on  both  sides  ;.with  papists  on  the  one  side,  and  schisma- 
tics on  tlie  other.     The  psalmist,  hath  of  old,  distm* 
guished  the  enemies  of  it  into  wild  boars  out  of  the  wood, 
and  tittle  foxes  out  of  the  boroughs  ;  the  one  whereof 
goes  about  to  root  up  the  very  foundation  of  religion^  the 
other  to  crop  the  branches,  and  blossoms,  and  clusters 
thereof;  both  of  them  conspire  tht  utter  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion of  it.  As  for  the  former  of them^  I  do  perceive  agreat 
deal  of  good  zeal  for  the  remedy  and  suppression  of 
them; ;  and  I  do  heartily  congratulate  it,  and  bless  God 
for  it,  and  beseech  him  to  prosper  it  in  those  hands  who 
shall  undertake  and  prosecute  it  ;  but  for  the  other,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  I  do  not  find  many  that  arc  sensible  of 
the  danger  oC  it,  which  yet,  in  my  apprehension,  is  very 
great  and  apparent. 

Alas  !  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  wliat  it  is 
that  there  should  be  in  London,  and  the  suburbs  and  li- 
berties, no  fewer  than  fourscore  congregations  of  several, 
sectaries,  as  I  have  been  too  credibly  informed,  instruct-^ 
ed  by  guides  fit  for  r  them  ;  coblers,  taylors,  felt  makers^ 
and  &uch  like  trash,  which  are  all  taught  to  spit  in  the  fiice 
of  tkdr  mother,  the  church  of  England^  and. to  defy  ai^ 
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Ttevfle  her  government.  From  hence  hdve  issued  those 
dsng^erous  assaults  of  our  church  governors  ;  from  hence 
that  inundation  of  base  and  scurrilous  libels  and  pamph* 
lets,  wherewith  we  have  been  of  late  overborne ;  in 
which  papists  and  prelates,  like  oxen  in  a  yoke,  are  still 
matched  together.     Oh  t  my  lords,  I  beseech  you,  that 

5rou  might  be  sensible  of  this  great  indignity.  Do  but 
bok  upon  these  reverend  persons.  Do.  not  your  lord- 
Alps  see  her^,  sitting  upon  these  benches," those  that 
have  spent  their  time,  their  strength,  their  bodies,  and  . 
lives,  in  preaching  down,  in  writing  down,  popery  f  and 
which  would  be  ready,  if  occasion  ofiered,  to  sacrifice 
m  their  old  blood  that  remains,  to  the  maintenance  of  • 
that  truth  of  God  which  they  have  taught  and  written  ; 
and  shall  we  be  thus  despitefully  ranged  with  them  whom 
we  do  thus  professedly  oppose  ?  But,  alas  !  this  is  but 
one  of  those  many  scandalous  aspersions,  and  intolerable 
affironts,  that  are  daily  cast  upon  us. 
•  Now,  whither  should  we,  in  this  case,  have  recourse 
for  a  needful  and  seasonable  redress  ?  The  arm  of  the 
church  is,  ala^!  now  short  and  sinewless ;  it  is  the  inter- 
posing of  your  authority  that  must  rescue  us.  You  are 
the  eldest  sons  of  your  dear  mother,  the  church, -and 
therefore  most  fit  and  most  able  to  vindicate  her  wrongs; 
You  are  amici  sponsa  ;  give  me  leave,  therefore,  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  humbly  to  beseech  your  lordships,  to 
be  tenderly  sensible  of  those  woeful  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions  of  the  times ;  and  if  the  government  of  the  church 
of  England  be  unlawful  and  unfit,  abandon  and  dis- 
claim it ;  but  if  otherwise,  uphold  and  maintain  it ;  other- 
wise, if  these  lawless  outrages  be  suffered  to  gather  head^ 
who  knows  where  they  will  end  ? 

My  lords,  if  these  men  may  with  impunity  and  free- 
dom thus  bear  down  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  not  rest  there,  but  will  be  ready  to  af- 
front  civil  power  too.  Your  lordships  know  that  the 
Jack  Straws,  and  Cades,  and  Wat  Tylers,  of  former 
limes,  did  not  more  cry  down  learning  than  nobility ;  and 


his  loyal  sub|ects)  to  suppress  Ae  i>iebtiltoii  in  InfcUiM^ 
which  lies  gasping  every  day  in  danger  to  be^te^ffonitit 
majesty's  sutbjectiony  betoinvke  aiideiiGOurageafbrelgii 
power  to  invade  this  kingdom ;  t^en  am  I  guiky  of  tai^ 
^:eason.  .     f  inc 

5thly.  If  to  agree  with  the  greatest  and  wisest  conmA 
of  state,  to  suppress  unlawful  tumults  and  rk)tous  a»(rm- 
blies ;  to  agree  with  the  house,  by  vote,  to  all  ovdenj 
edicts,  and  dedarations  for  their  repdling,  be  to  nose  Md 
countenance  them  in  their  unlawful  actions ;  then  aflor-i 
guilty  of  this  ar^cle.  '^ 

6thly.  If  by  free  vote,  to  join  with  the  parKament  k 
publishing  of  a  remonstance  in  setting  forth  deelaraliotti 
against  delinquents  in  the  state  ;  against  incendiaries  be^ 
tween  his  majesty  and  his  kingdom  :  against  ill  counsel* 
lors,  which  labour  to  avert  his  majesty's  affection  from 
parliaments ;  against  those  ill  affected  bishops  that  have 
innovated  our  religion,  oppressed,  painful,  learned,  and 
godly  ministers,  with  vexatious  suits  and  molestations  in 
their  unjust  courts,  by  cruel  sentences  of  pillory  and  tut- 
ting off  their  ears,  by  great  fines,  banishments,  and  per* 
petual  imprisonment ;  if  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  government,  and  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects,  good  protestants, 
and  well  affected  in  religion,  from  their  due  obedience 
to  his  royal  majesty ;  then  I  am  guilty  of  this  article. 

7thly.  If  to  consent  by  vote,  with  the  parliament,  to 
put  forth  proclamations,  or  to  send  declarations  to  his 
majesty's  army,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  same  to 
a  loyal  obedience ;  to  give  so  many  subsidies,  and 
raise  so  many  great  sums  of  money,  willingly,  for  their 
keeping  on  foot  to  serve  his  majesty  upon  his  royal  con* 
mand,  on  any  occasion;  to  apprehend  and  attack,  as 
delinquents,  such  persons  in  the  same  as  are  disaffec^y 
both  to  his  sacred  person,  his  crown,  and  dignity ;  toiii^ 
wise  and  great  council  of  parliament ;  to  the  true  and 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
true  religion,  grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ  him- 
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idfy  mad  •es^abBflhed  and  coa&tncd  by  many  acts  of  par- 
Jiamest  in  Uie  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIIL  king  Edward 
VI.  queen  Elizabeth,  and  king  James,  of  blessed  nie* 
mory  :*-^if  diis,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  draw  his  majesty's 
army  into  disobedience,  and  side  with  us  in  our  designs, 
tfattj^am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

Novr,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  given  you  a  touch  con- 
peraiiig  diese  wucfes^  compearing  them  with  my  actions 
^ver  since  I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  this  house  as  a 
Wxmb&r  thereof,  I  humbly  crave  your  consideration  and 
&vourable  judgment  of  them,  not  doubting,  they  being 
weighed  in  the  even  scales  of  your  wisdom^  1  shall  be 
fBUod  innocent  and  clear  from  these  crimes  laid  to  my 
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(Mtmhtrfon  Great  MiatbrWy  Buekinghanuhirei) 

Jfai  born  jp  \e/^fky  zdA  died  in  lht€.  In  165S  h^  ms  aent  ambosr 
sador  to  Sweden*  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  he  ap-^ 
pears  also  to  have  possessed  moderation  and  good  sense.  He  w^ 
fh^  author  of  the  Memorials. 


Mr.  fThitJackey  Speech  on  the  Militia. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  said  in  former  debates,  in  other 
Butters  in  this  house^  that  such  and  such  a  thing^  was  of 
as  great  concernment  as  ever  came  withm  these  walls. 
I  am  sure  it  may  be  said  so  of  Ae  matter  of  your  pre- 
seiit  debate  :  it  is  truly  of  the  greatest  concernment  that 
ever  came  within  these  walls.  « 

It  highly  concerns  us  all,  and  our  posterity  after  us, 
idiere  this  notrer  of  the  militia  shall  be  placed.     This 
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great  power,  which  indeod  commands  att;  fism,  rad,  ttr 
things,  cannot  be  too  warily  lodged,  nor  too  senboiiyt 
considieied  ;  and  I  do  heartily  wi3h  that  tlds  great  WQfid( 
this  new  word,,  this  hard  word,  the  miKtia,  might  .nevec 
have  come  within  these  wails ;  but  that  t^a  house  nn^ 
be,  as  the  temple  of  Janus,  ever  shut  against  it«  i  tate 
the  meaning  of  those  geiittemto  who  introduced  this 
word  to  be,  the  poWer  of  the  sword,  fmUsUas  ghdii^ 
which  is  a  great  aiul  necessary  power,  and  praperly  .be*» 
longing  to  the  magistrate:  potestcu' gJadii' in  Jhemm^ 
sftSy  without  which  our  peace  add  propei^y  cannot  be 
maintained.  tJ 

*  But  potestas  gladii  in  wambus  Jbcmerasantmi^  mt  lim 
hands  of  soldiers,  is  tliat  whereof  you  now  debate  ;  aad 
it  is  best  out  of  their  hands  ;  I  hope  it  will  never  come 
there.  Some  worthy  gentfeman  have  declared  their  opi* 
nions  that  this  power  ot  the  militia  is,  by  right  and  law, 
in  the  king  only  :.  others  affirm  it  to-be.  tlie  parliament 
only.  I  crave  leave  to  differ  from  both  these  opinions. 
I  humbly  apprehend  that,  this  power  of  thcniilitia  is 
neither  in  the  king  only,  nor  in  the  parliament  only  ; 
and  if  the  law  hath  placed  it  any  where^  it  is^both  ii 
the  king  and  parliament,  when  they  join  together. 

And  it  is  a.  wise  institution  of  our  law,  not  to  setde 
this  power  any  where,  but  rather  to  leave  it  in  dubio^ 
or  in  nuilbusy  that  the  people  might  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance thereof,  as  a  thing  not  fit  to  be  known,  nor  to  be 
pried  into.  It  is  the  great  nrrant/m  imperii  and  the  less 
it  is  meddled  with,  the  less  acquaintance  we  have  with 
it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  ail  sorts  of  persons,  both  for 
kui}(  and  people. 

That  this  power  of  the  militia  is  not  in  the  king  only, 
appears  in  this  :  that  the  power  of  money  is  not  in  the 
king,  but  it  will  be.  granted  here,  that  the  power .  of 
money  is  solely  in  this  house  ;  and  without  the  powtx 
of  money  to  pay  the  soldiers^  the  power  of  the  militia 
will  be  of  little  force. 

But  if  the  power  of  the  militia  should  be  in  the  khig« 
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yet  the  power  of  money  being  in  the  parliament,  they 
must  both  agree,  or  else  keep  the  sword  in  the  scabbard^ 
which  b  the  best  place  for  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  king,  by  his  tenures,  may  require 
the  service  in  war,  of  those  that  hold,  of  him  ;  but  if 
th^^  stay  above  forty  days  with  him,  unless  he  gives 
than  pay^  they  will  stay  no  longer* 

And  it  is  also  true,  as.  hath  been  observed,  that  our 
kw  tooks  upon  the  king  as  the  Jewish  law  did  upon 
theirs ;  that,  by  his  kingly  office,  he  is  to  go  in  and  out 
before  the  people,  and  to  lead  them  in  battle  against 
their  enemies  ;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  their  king 
could  not  undertake  a  war  abroad  without  the  consent 
ef  the  great  Sanhedrim. 

And  by .  our  law,  as  is  declared  by  the  statute  1  £d« 
w^rd  III.  and  by  divers  subsequent  statutes,  the  king 
can  compel  no  man  to  go  out  of  his  country,  but  upon 
the  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the  realm  : 
and  how.  many  of  our  parliament  rolls  do  record  that 
the  king  advised  with  his  parliament  about  his  foreign 
wars,  and  could  not  undertake  them  without  the  advice 
ind  supplies  of  the  parliament. 

All  the  power  of  the  militia  is  exercised  either  in  qf- 
fence  or  defence^  Defence  is  either  against  the  Invasion 
of  enemies  &*om  abroad,  *  or  against  insurrections  at 
hoo>e. 

Against  insurrections  at  home,  the  sheriff  of  every 
county  hath  the  power  of  the  militia  in  him ;  and  if  he 
be  negligent  to  suppress  them  with  the  pos^  cOmitatuSf 
he  is  finable  for  it. 

Against  invasions  f/om  abroad^  every  man  will  be 
^wardto.  give  his  assistance  ;  there  will  be  little  need 
to  raise  forces,  when  every  man  will  be  ready  to  de- 
fend himself/and  to  fight  pro  oris  8(focis* 

As  to  offensive  war  against  a  foreign  enemy,  if  the 
king  will  make  it  of  himself  he  must  of  himself  pay  his 
array,  which  his  own  revenue  will  hardly  afford ;  nor  can 
he  compel  any  .of  his  subjects  to  serve  him  in  those 

Vol  I.  lt> 
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wars :  none  can^  br  Iaw»  be  pressed  to  serve  in  tfaHi 

war,  t|ut  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  not  to  waste  more  of  your  time,  sir,  I  shall  coiu 
cliide  that)  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  power  of  tht 
militia  is  neither  in  the  king  aloi^e,  nor  in  the  parlia< 
ment,  but,  if  any  where  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  it  is  id 
the  king  and  parliament,  both  conferring  together ;  and  I 
think  it  best  that  it  should  be  there  stilL 

I  cannot  join  in  tliat  advice  to  you,  to  settle  the  mi« 
litia  of  ourselves  without  the  king,  but  rather  with  ihose 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  moved  that  we  yet  again 
should  petition  his  majesty  that  the  militia  may  be  set- 
tled in  such  hands  as  both  he  and  you  shall  agree  upon^ 
whom  you  may  trust,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  be  mptc 
careful  to  keep  the  sword  sheathed  than  to  draw  it* 


sm  BENJAMIN  RUt>YARD. 

JSis  Speech^  recommending  conciliatory  Measures 
Mr.  Speaker, 

"In  the  way  we  are,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  words  can 
cariy  us.  We  have  voted  our  own  rights  and  the  king's 
duty.  No  doubt  there  is  a  relative  duty  between  king 
and  subjects ;  obedience  from  a  subject  to  a  king,  pro- 
tection from  a  king  to  his  people.  The  present  unhappy 
distance  between  his  majesty  and  the  parliament  makes 
the  whole  kingdom  stand  amazed,  in  a  fearful  expectation 
of  dismal  calamities  to  fall  upon  it»  It  deeply  and  con* 
scionably  concerns  this  house,  to  compose  and  settle 
these  threatening  ruining  distractions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  touched ,  1  am  pierced  with  an 
apprehension  of  the  honor  of  the  house,  and  success 
of  this  parliament.  The  biest  way  to  give  a  stop  to 
these  desperate  imminent  mischiefs,  is  to  make  a  iair 
way  for  the  king's  return  hither  ^  it  will  likewise  give 
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best  satis&ction  to  the  people,  and  will  be  our  best  jus- 
dfication. 

Mn  Speaker,  That  we  may  the  better  consider  the 
condition  we  are  now  in,  let  us  set  ourselves  three  years 
back.     If  any  man  then  could  have  credibly  told  us, 
tiiat  within  three  years  the  queen  shall  be  gone  out  of 
Efigtand  into  the  Low  Countries,  for  any  cause  whatso« 
ever,  the   king  shall  remove  from  his  parliament,  from 
London  to  York,  declaring  himself  not  to  be  safe  here, 
that  there  shall  be  a  total  rebellion  in  Ireland,  such  dis« 
cords  and  distempers  both  in  church  and  state  here,  as 
now  we  find  !  certainly  we  should  have  trembled  at  the 
Aought  of  it :  wherefore  it  is  fit  we  should  be  sensible 
now  we  are  in  it.     On  the  other  side,  if  any  man  then 
could  have  credibly  told  us,   that  within  three  years 
Jt  shall  have  a  parliament,  it  would  have  been  good 
news ;  that  ship  money  shall  be  taken  away  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  the  reason  and  grounds  of  it  so  rooted 
out>  as  that  neither  it,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  can  ever 
grow  up  again ;  that  monopolies,  the  high  commission 
court,  the  star  chamber,  the  bishop^s  votes,  ^  shall  be 
taken  away  ;  the  council  table  regulated  and  restrained ; 
the  forests  bounded  and  limited ;  that  ye  shall  have  a 
triennial  parliament;  nay  more  than  that,  a  perpetual 
parliament,  which    none  shall  have  power   to  dissolve 
without  yourselves;  we  should  have  thought  this  a  dream 
of  happiness !  Yet,  now  that  we  are  in  the  real  posses- 
sion of  it,  we  do  not  enjoy  it,  although  his  majesty  hath 
promised  and  published  he  will  make  all  this  good  to  us. 
We  stand  chiefly  upon  further  security ;  whereas  the  very 
having  of  these  things  is  a  convenient  fair  security,  mu- 
^ally  securing  one  another.     There  is  more  security  of- 
fered, even  in  this  last  answer  of  the  king's,  by  removing 
*e  personal  votes  of  popish  lords,  by  the  better  educa- 
tion of  papists'  children,  and  by  supplying  the  defects  of 
Ae  laws  against  recusant,  besides  what  else  may  be 
enlarge'^d  and  improved  by  a  select  committee  of  both 
Wises  named  for  that  purpose;  wherefore,  sir,  let  us 
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beware  we  do  not  contend  for  such  a  hazardous  unsafe 
security  as  may  endanger  the  loss  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready  :  let  us  not  think  we  have  nothing,  because  we 
have  not  all  we  desire ;  and  though  we  had,  yet  we  can- 
not make  a  mathematical  security  ;  all  human  caution  is 
susceptible  pf  corruption  and  failing.  God's  providf^nec 
will  not  be  bound ;  success  must  be  his  :  he  that  ob- 
serves the  wind  and  rain,  shall  neither  sow  nor  reap: 
if  he  do  nothing  till  he  can  secure  the  weather,  he  will 
have  but  an  ill  harvest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  now  behoves  us  to  call  up  all  the 
wisdom  we  have  about  us ;  for  we  are  at  the  very  brink 
of  combustion  and  confusion.  If  blood  begins  once  to 
touch  blood,  we  shall  presently  fall  into  a  certain  misery, 
and  must  attend  an  uncertain  success,  God  knows  when, 
and  God  knows  what.'  Every  man  here  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  employ  his  uttermost  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood.  Blood  is  a  crying  sin ;  it 
pollutes  a  land.  Let  us  save  our  liberties,  and  our  es- 
tates ;  but  80  as  we  may  save  our  souls  too^  Now  I 
have  clearly  delivered  my  own  conscience,  I, leave  every 
man  freely  to  his, 
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Jt  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  following  speech  is  a  good  one, 
when  we  know  that  it  saved  the  author's  life.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  imagined  better  calculated  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  the 
house  of  comnions,  or  flatter  their  pridC)  than  the  concluding 
part  of  his  address.  Not  even  one  of  his  own  amorous  heroes 
could  fawn  and  cringe,  and  swear  and  supplicate,  and  act  a  feigned 
submission,  with  mor^  suppleness  and  dexterity,  to  avert  the 
mortal  displeasure  of  some  proud  and  oflcnded  beauty,  than  Mr. 
Waller  has  here  employed  to  appei^e  the  fury,  and  insinuate  hiin» 
self  once  more  into  the  good  graces  of  his  political!  paranipurt 
the  house  of  commons.  In  this,  however  he  succeeded  no  farther 
than  to  receive  his  life  at  her  hands  ;  which  it  seems  he  had 
forfeited  by  conspiring  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  king. 
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Mr.  WoUer^i  Speech^  praying  for  a  Mitigation  qf  the 
Sentence  passed  upon  Aim  by  the  Parliament. 

Mn  Speaker, 

I  ACKirowLSDOE  it  a  great  mercy  of  Gcd,  and  a  great 
&vour  from  you,  that  1  am  once  more  su£Fered  to  behold 
diis  honourable  assembly* 

I  mean  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  say  any  thing  in  my 
own  defence,  by  justification  or  denial  of  what  1  have 
done.  I  have  already  confessed*  enough  to  make  me 
appear  worthy,  not  only  to  he  put  out  of  this  house, 
but  out  of  the  world  tcfo.  All  my  humble  request  to  you 
is,  that  if  I  seem  to  you  as  unworthy  to  live  as  I  do  to 
myself,  I  may  have  the  honour  to  receive  my  death  from 
your  own  hands,  and  not  to  be  exposed  to  a  trial  by  the 
council  of  war*  Whatever  you  shall  think  me  worthy 
to  su&r  in  a  parliamentary  way,  is  not  like  to  find  stop 
anv  where  else- 

This,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased,  for  your  own 
sakes,  to  grant  me,  who  am  already  so  miserable,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  my  calamity,  but  to  be  made 
the  occasion  of  creating  a  precedent  to  your  own  disad- 
vantage :  besides  the  right  I  may  have  to  this,  consider,  I 
beseech  you,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you. 
You  govern  in  chief;  and  if  you  shall  expose  your 
own  members  to  the  punishment  of  others,  it  will  be 
thought  that  you  either  want  power  or  leisure  to  chastise 
them  yourselves  ;  nor  let  any  man  despise  the  ill  conse- 
quence of  such  a  precedent  as  this  would  be,  because 
he  scejth  not  presently  the  inconveniences  which  may 
ensue. .  You  have  manv  armies  on  foot,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain  how  lon,^  you  may  have  occasion  to  use  them.  Sol- 
diers and  commanders  (though  I  know  well  they  of  the 
parliament's  army  excel  no  less  in  modesty  than  they 
do  in  courage.)  are  generally  of  a  nature  ready  to  pre- 
tend to  tlie  utmost  power  of  this  kind  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  due  to  tliem,  and  may  be  too  apt,  upon  any 
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occasion  of  disootitent,  to  make  use  of  such  a  precedent 
as  this.  In  this  very  parliament  you  have  not  been 
nvlthout  some  taste  of  the  experience  hereof :  it  is  now 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  since  you  had-  an  arn^ 
in  the  north,  paid  and  directed  by  yourselves  ;  and  yet 
you  may  be  p4eased  to  remember  there  was  a  consider* 
able  number  of  officers  in  that  army,  which  joined  ia  i 
petition  or  remonstrance  to  this  house,  taking  notice  of 
"what  some  of  the  members  luid  said  here,,  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  their  disadvantage,  and  did  little  less  then 
require  them  of  you.  'Tis  true,  there  had  been  some 
tampering  with  them ;  but  what  has  happened  at  one 
time,  may  wisely  be  thought  possible  to  &11  out  again 
at  another. 

Sir,  I  presume  but  to  point  you  out  the  danger :  if  it 
be  not  just,  I  know  you  will  not  do  me  the  wrong  t& 
expose  me  to  this  trial ;  if  it  be  just,,  your  army  may 
another  time  require  the  same  Justice  of  you  in  your  owa 
behalf,  against  some  other  member,  whom  perhaps 
you  would  be  less  willing  to  part  witlu  iNecesaity  has 
of  late  forced  you  into  untrodden  paths,  and  in  such  i 
case  as  this,  where  you  have  no  precedent  of  your 
own»  you  may  not  do  amiss  to  look  abroad  upon  other 
States  and  senates,  which  excercise  the  supreme  power} 
S^  you  now  do  here* 

I  dare  confidently  say  you  shall  find  none^  either  an** 
cient  or  modern,  which  ever  exposed  any  of  their  own 
order  to  be  trie*  for  his  life  by  the  officers  of  their  ar* 
mies  abroad,  for  what  he  did  while  he  resided  among 
them  in  the  senate* 

Among  the  Romans  the  practice  was  so  contrary,  that 
some  inferior  officers  in  their  army,  far  from  the  city> 
having  been  sentenced  by  their  general  or  commander 
in  chief  as  deserving  death  by  their  discipline  of  war, 
have  nevertheless  (because  thev  were  senators)  appealed 
thither ;  and  the  cause  has  received  a  new  hearing  is 
the  senate. 

Not  to  use  more  words  to  persuade  you  to  take  heed 
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ftat  yoa  wound  not  yourselves,  through  my  sides,  in  vb- 
hting  tfie  fuivileges  belonging  to  your  own  persons,  I 
shall  humbly  desire  you  to  consider  likewise  the  nature  of 
mj  dBEence  ;  not  but  that  I  should  be  much  ashamed  to 
aay  any  thing  in  diminution  thereof^  (God  knows  'tis 
horrid  oiough  for  the  evil  it  mig^t  have  occasioned) 
but  if  you  look  near  it,  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
miber  a  civil  than  a  martial  crime,  and  so  to  ha^re  title 
to  a  trial  at  the  common  law  of  the  land.  There  tnay? 
jusdy  be  some  difference  put  between  me  and  others  in 
this  business. 

I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  army,  or  any 
int^tion  to  begin  the  oSct  of  violence  to  any  body  ;  it 
was  only  a  civil  pretence  to  that  which  I  then  fooHshly 
oonceived  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject.  I  humbly  re* 
fer  it  to  your  considerations,  and  to  your  consciences. 
I  know  you  will  take  care  not  to  shed  that  blood  by  the 
hw  of  war,  which  hath  a  r%ht  to  be  tried  by  the  law 
tfpeaoe. 

For  so  much  as  concerns  myself,  and  my  part  in  this 
business,  (if  I  were  worthy  to  have  any  thing  srpdcen,  or 
patiently  beard  in  my  behalf,)  this  might  truly  be  said : 
that  I  made  not  tlus  business,  but  found  it ;  it  was  in  olher 
SKxifs  hands  long  before  it  was  brought  to  me. ;  and  when 
it  came,  I  extended  it  not,  but  restrained  it.  For  the 
I^oposijtions  of  letting  in  part  of  the  king'^  arroy^  or  of>^' 
&riag  violence  to  the  members  of  this  house,  I  ever  dis*^ 
allowed,  and  utterly  rejected  them. 

What  it  was  that  moved  me  to  entertain  Ascourse  of 
^  business  so  far  as  I  did,  I  will  tell  you  ingenously;^ 
Ml  that  rather  as  a  warning  for  others,'  than  it  makes 
any  thing  for  myse^ :  It  was  only  an  impatience  of  the 
^conveniences  oi  the  present  war^  looking  on  things 
with  a  carnal  eye,  and  not  minding  that  which  Chieflyv 
if  not  only,  ought  to  have  been  considered  :  die  inesti- 
^>ttble  value  of  the  cause  you  have  in  hand,  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  religion,  and  the  necessities  you  are  forced 
^^poq  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  same. .  As-,  a  just  pu^ 
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nishment  for  this  neglect,  it  pleased  God  to  desert  me, 
and  suffer  me,  \nth  a  fatal  blindness,  to  be  Jed  on  and 
engaged  in  such  councils,  as  were  wholly  disproportion- 
cd  to  the  rest  of  my  life.  This,  sir,  my  own  conscience 
tells  me,  was  the  cause  of  my  failing ;  and  not  malice,  or 
any  ill  habit  of  mind  eft  disposition  towards  the  comnion- 
weakh,  or  to  the  parliament.  Foi*,  from  whence  should  I 
have  it  ?  If  you  look  on  my  birth,  you  will  not  find  it  in 
my  blood.  I  am  of  a  stock  which  hath  borne  you  better 
fruit.  If  you  look  on  my  education,  it  hath  been  al- 
most from  my  childhood  in  this  house,  and. amongst  the 
best  ^ort  of  men ;  and  for  the  whole  practice  of  my  life, 
till  this  time,  if  another  were  to  speak  for  me,  he  might 
reasonably  say,  that  neither  my  actions  out  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  thy  expressions  in  it,  have  favored  of  disaffec- 
tion or  malice  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  privi* 
leges  of  parliament 

•  Thus,  sir,  1  have  set  before  your  eyes,  both  my  per- 
son and  my  case  ;  wherein  1  shall  make  no  such,  defence 
by  denying  or  extenuating  any  thing  I  have  done,  as 
ordinary  delinquents  do.  My  address  to  you,  and  all 
my  plea  shall  be,  such  as  children  use  to  their  parents. 
I  have  ofiended* ;  I  confess  it.  I  never  did  any  thing  like 
k  before; :  It  is  a  passage  unsuitable  to  the  whole  course 
o{.  xtty  fife  besides ;  and  for  the  time  to  come,  as  God, 
that  can  bring,  light  out  of  darkness,  hath  made  this  bu- 
siness in  the  event  useful  to  you,  so  also  hath  he  to  me. 
You  have,  by  it,  made  ,an  happy  discovery  of  your  ene- 
mies ;  and  Lof  myself,  and  the  evil  principles  I  walked 
by  ;  sothatif  you- look  either  on  what  I  have  been  hereto^ 
fore,  or  what  I.  now  am,  and  by  God's  grace  assisting 
me  I  shall  always  .continue  to  be,  you  may,  perhaps, 
think  tne .  fit  to  be  an  example  of  y pur  compassion  and 
clemency.    .. 

Sir,  I  shall  no  sooner  leave  you,  but  my  life  will  de- 
pend on  your  breadi ;  and  not  that  alone,  but  the  sub- 
sistence of  some  that  are  more  innocent.  I  might  there- 
fore, shew:  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour  pf  you^ 
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JQstiot  trotttd  makef  oomplete  orphans^  being  already  mo- 
tberksfii  I  might  shew  you  a  family  wherein  there  are 
acttie  unworthy  to  have  their  share  in  that  mark  of  in- 
fcfAy  which  now  threatens  me.  But  something  there  is^ 
whioh|  if  I  oould  shew  you,  would  move  you  more  than 
all  diis :  it  is  my  heart ;  which  abhors  what  I  have  done 
More,  and  is  more  severe  to  itself^  than  the  severest  judge 
C^  bct  A  heart,  Mr.  Speaker;  so  awakened  by  thisr 
dftiction,  aikl  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  you  main- 
tain, that  I  earnestly  desire  of  God  to  incline  you  so 
to  dispose  of  me,  whether  for  life  or  death,  as  may  most 
tonduoe  to  the  advancement  thereof. 

Sir,  not  to  trouble  you  any  l<>nger,  if  I  die,  I  shall  die 
l^raying  for  you ;  if  I  live,  I  shall  live  serving  you,  and 
render  yoit  back  the  ufie  and  employmei^  of  all  thos^ 
days  you  shall  add  to  my  life. 


WILLIAM  LENTHALL, 

fM'  enAnent  Xa«n^,  and  Sftcaker  of  the  Lmg  Parliament i) 

Was  member  for  Wo6dstock.  He  wad  born  1591,  and  died  1663. 
This  high-flown  address  to  General  Fairfax,  is  a  model  of  the  adu- 
latory style.  Surely  a  great  man  does  not  stand  in  need  of  so 
much  pridse^ 


Sir,        , 

I  HAVE  a  very  hard  task  to  perform,  to  present  the  re- 
acts of  the  hoU!^  of  commons,  according  to  your  ex- 
cellency's merit,  and  their  desires.  To  effect  this  ac- 
cordingly,  I  should  have  informed .  my  self,  from  histo- 
fies  that  have  preserved  the  memories  of  the  famous 
worthies  of  former  ages,  and  should  have  taken  the  di- 
mensions  of  thfe  largest  coronets  and  trophies  wherewith. 
Vot  I.  16 
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they  arc  made  glorious ;  and  even  those  would  rather 
streighten  than  enlarge  the  temples  of  your  excellency. 
Or  else  1  should  have  consulted  some  of  the  most  learn- 
cd  and  eloquent  orators,  who  have  set  forth  the  glorious 
gests  performed  in  former  times,  whereby  I  might  have 
insisted  on  some .  parallel  for  your  wisdom,  piety,  jus- 
tice, and  valour  ;  but  I  conceived  the  virtues  and  suc- 
cess which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  you,  were  very 
hardly  to  be  matched,  and  rather  needed  more  industry 
and  memory  to  enumerate,  than  oratory  to  polish. 

Heretofore,  when  I  read  the  histories  of  the  acts  of  famous 
princes  and  warriors  in  this  and  other  nations,  it  was  not 
without  some  jealousy,  that  in  them  there  was  some 
mixture  and  glosses  of  oratory  and  art,  the  more  to  set 
off  and  give  lustre  to  their  acts,  as  arguments  of  emula- 
tion for  others  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  virtues; 
butrthe  actions  of  your  excellency  wUl  add  lustre  and  be- 
lief to  them,  being  all  verified  in  you.  And,  indeed, 
here  considering  the  swift  marches,  and  the  expedition 
of  those  grand  and  difficult  attempts,  which  were  prose- 
cuted and  effected  by  your  excellency,  I  may  say,  the 
Almighty  came  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  for  these 
were  nothing  else  but  the  magnolia  Dei^  acted  jin  and  by 
you,  his  instrument. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  after  a  glo- 
rious and  successful  prince,  to  derive  his  name  to  poste- 
rity in  memory  of  his  virtues ;  as  after  that  great  prince 
Julius  Csesar,  his  successors  retained  the  name  of  Csesars: 
as  Augustus  Caesar,  Tiberius  Cassar,  &c.  Thus,  here- 
after,  all  famous  and  victorious  succeeding  generals  in 
this  kingdom,  (if  the  times  should  prove  so  unfortunate,) 
will  desire  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Fairfax. 

And  surely  the  honour  of  the  late  lord  general  was 
not,  whilst  he  lived,  any  way  eclipsed  by  the  succession 
of  your  excellency  in  his  command ;  but  rathqr  aug- 
mented, whilst  each  retained  the  brightness  of  his  own 
honour,  having  both  rays  enough  to  enlighten  a  king- 
doux«  then  overset  with  clouds  and  thick  darkness. 
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I  shall  need  to  say  no  more  but  this  :  that  the  world 
will  admire  your  excellency*s  worth  ;  posterity  will  ho- 
nour your  name  ;  and  that  the  whole  house  of  commons^ 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  do  return  you 
thanks  for  your  faithful  and  memorable  services.  The 
beginning,  continuance,  and  effect  whereof,  I  must  sole- 
ly attribute  to  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  Vic- 
tories* 

OLIVER.  CROMWELL. 

(Member  for  Cambridge^  bom  1599,  died  1658.^ 

I  have  gpiyen  the  following  speeches  of  his,  to  shew  that  he  was  not  se 
bad  a  speaker  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  world  will  never  (if 
they  can  help  it)  allow  one  man  more  than  one  excellence ;  and  if 
he  possesses  any  one  quality  in  the  highest  degree,  they  theu»  ei* 
ther  to  excite  a  £Dolish  wonder,  or  to  gratify  a  lurking  vanity,  en- 
deavour to  find  out  that  he  is  as  much  below  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  every  thing  else.  Thus  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose, 
because  Cromwell  was  a  great  general  and  statesman,  that  there* 
fore  he  could  not  utter  a  sentence  that  was  intelligible^  or  that  had 
the  least  connection  or  even  common  sense  in  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  ^  His  speeches,  though  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
elegance  or  clearness,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  contrary  quali- 
ties. They  are  pithy  and  sententious ;  containing  many  examples 
of  strong  practical  reason,  (not  indeed  of  that  kind  which  is  satisfi- 
ed with  itself,  and  supplies  the  place  of  action)  but  always  closely 
linked,  and  serving  as  a  prelude  to  action.  His  observations  iire 
those  of  a  man  who  does  not  rely  entirely  on  words,  and  has  some 
other  resource  left  him  besides ;  but  who  is  neither  unwilling  nor 
unable  to  employ  them,  when  they  are  necessary  to  his  purpose. 
If  they  do  not  convey  apy  adequate  idea  of  his  great  abilities,  they 
cpntain  nothing  from  which  one  might  infer  the  contrary.  They 
are  just  such  speeches  as  a  man  must  make  with  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  who  appeals  to  that  as  the  best  decider  of  contro- 
versies. They  are  full  of  bustle  and  impatience,  and  always  go 
dTrectly  to  the  point  in  debate^  without  preparation  or  circumlo- 
cution. 


General  CromwelPs  Speech  an  the  Army. 

Th  a  t  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  hold 
the  tongue^  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to 
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save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  imy,  al«09t  dying  cgn^ 
dition,  which  the  long  continuanGe  ^f  ihe  w%r  bad  9lf 
ready  brought  it  into ;  so  that  w}thout  a  mprr  ispe^, 
vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting 
off  all  lingering  proceedings,  )iki^  soldiers  of  for tur^e*  b<!« 
yond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  ^all  make  th^  kingdoia 
weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  parliament* 
For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay,  what  do  many  say  tbrt 
were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  ?  Even 
this :  that  the  membeis  of  both  houses  have  g^t  great 
places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  hands ; 
and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what  by  power 
in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  iq 
grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest 
tneir  own  power  should  determine  with  it  This  I  speak 
here  to  our  own  faces  j  it  is  but  what  others  do  utter 
abroad  behind  our  backs, 

I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any  j  I  know  the  worth  of 
those  commanders,  members  of  both  houses,  who  are 
yet  in  power ;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience,  with- 
out reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be 
not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigor* 
ously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  Ton- 

ftr,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable  peace, 
ut  this  J  would  recommend  to  your  prudence :  not  to 
insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander 
in  chief,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever ;  for  as  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know 
they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs ;  therefore, 
waving  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  things, 
let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  which  is  most  ne- 
cessary»  And  I  hope  we  have  such  true  English  hearts, 
and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our 
mother-country,  as  no  members  of  either  house  will  scru- 
ple to  deny  themselves,  and  their  own  private  interests, 
for  the  public  good ;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour 
done  to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon 
in  this  weighty  matter^ 
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Another y  by  the  same. 

Whatever  is  the  matter,  which  I  li^t  fiot  90  much  to 
enquire  ^fter,  two  summers  are  passed  over,  and  we  are 
jaot  saved.  Our  victories,  (the  price  of  blood  invaluable) 
so  gallantly  gotten,  and  which  is  more  pity,  so  graci- 
ously bestowed,  seem  to  have  been  put  into  a  bag  with 
boles ;  for  what  we  won  one  time,  we  lost  at  another.  The 
treasure  be;Khausted;  the  country  is  wasted.  A  summer's 
victory  has  proved  but  a  winter's  story*  The  game, 
however,  shut  up  with  autumn,  wtis  to  be  new  played 
again  the  next  spring ;  as  if  tfie  blood  that  has  been 
shed,  were  only  to  manure  the  field  of  war  for  a  more 
plentiful  crop  of  contention.  Men's  hearts  have  failed 
them  with  the  observation  of  these  things,  the  cause 
whereof  the  parliament  has  been  tender  of  ravelling  into. 
But  men  cannot  be  hindered  from  venting  their  opinions 
privately,  and  their  fears,  which  are  various^  and  no  less 
variously  expressed ;  concerning  which,  I  determine  no- 
thing,  but  this  I  would  say  :  'tis  apparent  that  the  forces 
being  under  several  great  commanders,  want  of  good 
correspondency  amongst  the  chieftains  has  often-times 
hindered  the  public  ^rvice. 


MB.  WHITLOCKE. 

The  following  speech  displays  so  much  knowledge,  and  such  deep  re- 
search into  the  imperfect  and  obscure  parts  of  English  history, 
that  though  it  is  long,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  some- 
what uninteresting,  I  thought  it  right  to  let  it  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment of  legal  learning  in  the  seventeenth  century,  A  country 
may  be  as  different  from  itself  at  different  times,  as  one  country  is 
from  another  \  and  one  object  that  i  have  chiefly  had  in  ^4ew  in 
this  work,  has  been  to  select  such  examples  as  might  serve  to 
mark  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  minds 
Vid  characters  of  EngUsbmen  within  the  last  :^00  years. 
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The  distinctive  character  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing was,  1  think,  that  men's  minds  were  stored  with  facts  and 
images,  almost  to  excess ;  there  was  a  tenacity  and  firmness  in  them 
that  kept  fast  hold  of  the  impressions  of  things  as  they  were  first 
stamped  on  the  mind  ;  and  ^(  their  ideas  seemed  to  lie  like  sub- 
stances in  the  brain."  Facts  and  feelings  went  hand  in  hand ; 
the  one  naturally  implied  the  other ;  and  our  ideas,  not  yet  exor- 
cised and  squeezed  and  tortured  out  of  their  natural  objects,  into 
a  subtile  essence  of  pure  intellect,  did  not  fly  about  like  ghosts 
without  a  body,  tossed  up  and  down,  or  upborne  only  by  the  bls- 
GANT  FORMS  of  words,  through  the  vacuum  of  abstract  reasoning, 
and  sentimental  refinement*  The  nnderstanding  was  invigorated 
and  nourished  with  its  natural  and  proper  food,  the  knowledge  of 
things  without  it ;  and  was  not  left,  like  an  empty  stomach,  to 
prey  upon  itself,  or  starve  on  the  meagre  scraps  of  an  artificial  logic, 
or  windy  impertinence  of  inginuity  self-begotten.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  grave,  clear,  solid,  laborious  stile  of  the  speech 
here  given,  and  the  crude  metaphysics,  false  glitter,  and  trifling 
witticism  of  a  modem  legal  oration  !  The  truth  is,  that  the  affec- 
tation o^~{)hilosophy  and  fine  taste  has  spoiled  every  thing  ;  and 
instead  of  the  honest  seriousness  and  simplicity  of  old  English 
'  reasoning  in  law,  in  politics,  in  morality,  in  all  the  grave  concerns 
.of  life,  we  have  nothing  left  but  a  mixed  spec'es  of  bastard  sophis- 
try, got  between  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  generating  nothing. 


Mr.  WTiitlocke^s  Speech  on  a  Proposal  to  have  the  Old 
Lawi  translated  from  French  into  JSnglish. 

Mn  Speaker, 

The  question  upon  which  your  present  debate  ariseth,  is 
of  no  small  moment ;  nor  is  it  easily  or  speedily  to  be  de- 
termined ;  for  it  comprehends  no  less  than  a  total  alte- 
ration of  the  frame  and  cdurse  of  proceedings  of  our 
laws,  which  have  been  established  and  continued  for  so 
many  years. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any  of  my  weak  dis- 
course,butthat  I  apprehend  some  mistakes  and  dishonour 
to  the  law  of  England,  if  passed  by  without  an  answer, 
that  may  be  of  Ul  consequence ;  and  having  attend^ 
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to  hear  them  answered  by  others,  who  are  not  pleased 
to  do  it,  I  held  myself  the  more  engaged,  in  the  duty  of 
my  profession,  to  offer  to  your  judgment,  to  which  I 
shall  always  submit,  what  I  have  met  with,  and  do  sup- 
pose not  to  be  impertinent,  for  the  rectifying  of  some 
mistakes  which  are  amongst  us. 

A  worthy  getleman  was  pleased  to  affirm,  with  much 
confidence,  as  he  brought  it  in  upon  this  debate,  that  the 
laws  of  England  were  introduced  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, as  (among  other  arguments  he  asserted)  might 
appear  by  their  being  written  in  the  French  tongue. 

In  his  first  assertion,  that  our  laws  were  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  out  of  France,  I  shall  acknow- 
ledg<e  that  he. hath  several,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
authors,  whom  he  may  follow  therein :  The  foreign  au- 
thors are,  Jovius,  i£milius,  Bodine,  Hottoman,  Dy- 
nothus,  Vblateran,  Berault,  Berkley,  Choppinus  Us- 
pargensis,  Malines,  and  Polydore,  who  affirm  this  er- 
roneous piece  of  doctrine ;  but  the  less  to  be  regarded 
fi*om  them,  because' they  were  strangers  to  our  laws,  and 
took  upon  trust  what  they  published  in  this  point. 

Of  our  own  countrymen,  they  have  Paris,  Malmesbury, 
Matthew  Westminster,  Fox,  Cosins,  Twyne,  Hey- 
ward.  Mills,  Fulbeck,  Cowell,  Ridley,  Brown,  Speed, 
Martin,  and  some  others. 

All  of  them  affirm  that  the  laws  of  England  were  in- 
troduced by  William  the  Conqueror.  But  their  errors 
are  refuted  by  Sir  Roger  Owen,  in  his  manuscript,  who 
saith  that  Roger  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris,  were 
the  first  monks  that  hatched  these  addled  eggs. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you,  that  the  original  of  our 
laws  is  not  from  the  French ;  that  they  were  not  intro- 
duced by* William  the  Conqueror,  out  of  Normandy; 
and  I  shall  humbly  offer  to  you  my  answer  to  soine  of 
their  arguments  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Polydore,  Hist.  Ang.  lib,  9.  affirmeth,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  first  appointed  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the 
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pesft^ ;  efwted  tetmres  ^  brought  in  triate^bf  twehre  flxte  ;: 
affid  sevei^al  dther  partifcnhirs  of  our  laws* 

For  sheriff,  their  namey  Se^e  Re&ve^  shews  them  tcr 
b^  Gf  the  Saifion^  insotutkm  ^  and  ouf  histories  mentioff 
tile  Avisioa  of  shires  by  king  Alfred  ^  but^  in  tmthy  it 
was  much  more  ancient*  And  it  is  apparent  by  our 
bodks  and  records^,  some  whereof  are  in  the  hustings  of 
London,'  and  in  the  Tower,  that  the  same  things  were 
in  use  here  long  before  the  time  of  K4ng  William^  L 

Sir  Roger  Owen*  sfaew^  at  largey  that  livery  of  seisin^ 
licenses^  of  fines  foi^  alienatKMi ;.  daughters  to  inherit  y 
firials  b^  juries  ;  adjuFatioiis ;  outlawries ;-  coroners ;  dis- 
posing of  lands  by  will ;  eseheaias ;  goals »  writs ;  wrecks  i 
Warranties ;  cafaUa  fehnutn  ;  and  many  other  parts  o^ 
our  law,  and  the  forms  of  our  parliaments  themseivesi' 
were  here  in  being  before  the  time  of  duke  WilUam,^ 
Agreeing  hereunto  are  many  of  our  tustorians  and  learn- 
ed antiquaries^ 

But  it  is'objectedy  that  in^the  grand'  customary  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  laws  are  almost  aill  the  same  with  ours  of  £iig« 
land  ;  and  die  forms  of  their  parliaments  the  s^ame  witb 
ours.  That  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  that  book  saith, 
it  contains  only  the  laws  and  customs  which*  were  made 
by  the  princes -of  Normandy,  by  the  counsel  of  their  pre- 
lates, earls,  barons,  and  other  wise  men,  which  shews 
the  forms  of  their  parliament  to  be  the  same  with  ours  ; 
and  the  laws  in  that  book  to  be  the  proper  laws  of  Nor- 
mandy,  and  ours  to  be  the  same ;  therefore  they  argue 
that  our  laws  were  introduced  from  thence  by  Wilkam 
the  Conqueror. 

This  will  be  fully  answered,  if  that  grand  customary  of 
Normandy  was  composed  in  our  king  Edward  the  First's 
time,  as  good  authors  hold  it  was ;  then  it  cannot  be 
that  ourlaws  or  parliament  could  be  derived  from  thence. 
These  learned  men  say,  that  this  customary  was  a  mercf 
translation  of  our  law  book  Glanvill-;  as  the  book  of 
Regia  Majestaei  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  is ;  and  thd 
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like  the  laurs  of  Burgundy.  They  further  add,  that 
the  first  establishing  of  the  Customary  of  Normandy 
was  in  Henry  tlie  First's  time,  and  afterwards  again 
about  the  be]gtnmng  of  £divard  the  Second's  time. 

If  the  laws  in  the  Customary  were  introduced  there 
fi'om  England^  it  will  then  be  granted^  that  the  laws  of 
England  were  not  introduced  here  by  William  the  Con. 
queror.  But  I  think  it  very  clear  that  their  laws  were 
brought  to  them  out  of  England,  and  then  you  will 
agree  to  the  conclusion* 

Our  king  Henry  the  First  conquered  Normandy  from 
his  brother  Robert,  and  was  a  learned  kin.^,  as  his 
name,  Beauclerk»  testifies ;  whom  Jiio  calls  an  especial 
establisher  of  justice.  Sequerius  relates,  that  this  king 
established  the  English  laws  in  Normandy.  Here- 
with do  agree  Gulielmus  Brito,  Armoricus,  Rutelarius, 
and  other  French  writers ;  who  mention  also,  that  the 
laws  in  the  Customary  of  Normandy  are  the  same  with 
the  laws  collected  by  our  English  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor^ who  was  before  the  Conqueror.  An  additional 
tesumony  hereof  is  out  of  William  de  Alenson  Revile, 
who  in  his  comment  upon  the  Customary,  saith,  that  all 
the  laws  of  Normandy  came  from  the  English  laws  and 
nation. 

In  the  Customaiy  there  is  a  chapter  of  nampes^  or 
distresses,  and  decreed  that  one  should  not  bring  his 
actionupon  any  seizure,  but  from  the  time  of  the  coro* 
nation  of  king  Richard ;  and  this  must  be  our  king 
Richard  I.  because  no  king  of  France  was  in  that  time 
of.  that  name ;  and  the  words  nampes  and  withernams 
were  Saxon  words,  taken  out  of  the  English  laws,  signi- 
fying a  pawn 'or  distress,  and  in  the  same  sense  are  used 
in  the  Customary • 

That  which  puts  it  further  out  of  scruple  is,  that  there 
are  yet  extant  the  manuscripts  themselves  of  the  Saxon 
laws,  made  in  the  parliamentary  counsels  held  by  them 
here,  which  are  in  the  language  and  character  of  those 
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times,  and  contain  tn  them  many  of  those  things  which 
are  in  the  Norman  Customary. 

It  is  no  improbable  opinion  that  there  was  a  former 
establishment  of  our  laws  in  Normandy  before  the  time 
of  Henry  the  First,  and  that  it  was  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,  who,  as  all  writers  of  our  history  agree,  was  a 
great  collector  and  compiler  of  our  English  laws.  Hi 
lived  a  long  time  with  his  kinsman,  duke  William,  ia 
Normandy,  who  was  willing  to  please  the  Confessor  ia 
hopes  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  be  his  successor, 
wherein  the  duke's  expectatipn  did  not  fail  him. 

The  Confessor  having  no  children,  and  finding  Nor* 
mandy  without  a  settled  government,  and  wanting  laws^ 
advised  his  kinsman,  duke  William,  to  receive  from  him 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  collected,  and  ti> 
establish  them  in  Normandy  ;  which  duke  William  and 
bis  lords  readily  accepted  for  the  good  of  their  people, 
and  thereby  obliged  the  Confessor. 

Another  proctf  hereof  is,  that  such  laws  as  the  Nor- 
mans had  before  the  time  of  duke  William,  were  differ* 
cnt  from  those  in  the  Customary,  and  from  the  English 
laws  ;  as  their  law,  That  the  husband  should  be  hanged 
if  the  wife  was  a  thief,  and  he  did  not  discover  it ;  the 
meaner  people  were  as  slaves,  and  the  like ;  and  the 
trial  of  theft  by  ordeal,  which  then  was  not  in  England. 

Wigomiensis  reports,  that  the  Normans  who  came  in 
with  queen  Emma,  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  were  so  hated 
of  the  English  for  their  injustice  and  false,  judgment, 
that,  in  the  time  of  king  Canutus,  they  were  for  this 
cause  banished ;  and  it  is  the  less  probable  that  tbeyt 
being  so  unjust  themselves,  should  introduce  so  just 
laws  as  ours  are. 

Between  the  conquest  of  Normandy  by  RoUo,  and 
the  invasion  of  England  by  duke  William,  there  were 
not  above  1 50  years ;  that  of  Normandy  was  about 
Ann.  912,  that  of  England  Ann.  1060.  It  is  not  then 
consonant  to  reason,  that  those  Normans,   Pagans,  a 
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loogh  martial  people,  descended  from  so  many  barba« 
reus  nations,  should  in  the  time  of  150  years  establish/ 
such  excellent  laws  among  themselves,  and  so  different 
from  the  French  laws,  among  whom  they  were,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  England ;  and  such  laws 
which  were  not  only  fit  for  their  dukedom  and  small 
leiritory,  but  fit  also  for  this  kingdom,  which  in  those 
days  was  the  second  in  Europe  for  antiquity  and  worth, 
by  coofi^ssion  of  most  foreign  historians. 

If  we  will  give  credit  to  their  own  authors,  this  point 
will  be  sufficiently  evinced  by  them.  These  words  are. 
m  the  proeme  of  the  Customary,  which  is  intitled  De- 
icriptio  Narmannia  hujusque  Normannia  Carmtetudinis 
Laiorem  sivc  Dutorem,  Sanctum  Edvardum  Anglia 
Megeniy  8Cc. 

The  same  is  witnessed  by  Chronica  Chranicarum  : 
That  St.  Edward,  king  of  England,  gave  the  laws  to  the 
Normans  when  he  was  long  harboured  there  ;  and  that 
he  made  both  the  laws  of  England  and  Normandy,  ap- 
pears sufficiently  by  tlie  conformity  of  them,  for  which 
be  cites  several  particulars,  as  of  appeals,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  England  ad  ^probandum  ali^quid  per  credentiatn 
duodecim  hominum  vicinorum^  which  he  saith  remained 
kk  Normandy  to  tl^at  day. 

Polydore,  forgetting  himself  what  be  wrote  in  another 
place,  saith  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh^  that  when  a 
doubt  was  made  upon  the  proposal  of  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Scotland,  that  thereby  England  might  in 
time  be  subject  unto  Scotland,  the  king  answered,  No  ! 
for  that  England,  as  the  greater,  will  draw  Scotland, 
to  it,  being  the  less,  and  incorporate  it  to  the  laws  <^ 
England ;  as,  saith  the  historian,  it  did  Normandy,  though 
the  owner  tliereof  was  conqueror  in  England. 

And  sir  Roger  Owen  in  his  MSS.  affirms,  that  there 
is  not  any  of  our  historians  that  lived  m  the  space  of 
900  years  immediately  after  the  conquest,  which  doth 
describe  our  laws  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  Norman 
custom  introduced  by  the  conqueror.     Some  of  them 
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(and  not  improbably)  mention  the  alteration  of 
part  of  them,  and  the  bringing  in  some  Normaa  customs 
effectual  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

'^rhere  is  yet  behind  the  great  argum^it  most  insist 
on,  and  often  ui^ed  by  the  gentlemen  of  another  opU 
nion,  which  is  the  title  of  William,  who  ia  called  die 
Conqueror ;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that  by  bis 
conquests  he  changed  the  laws  and  government  of  thi» 
nation,  and  that  his  successors  reckon  the  be^nniftg  of 
their  reign  from  his  conquest. 

To  this  is  answered,  that  a  passe  ad  esse  nan  valet 
argumentum.  The  conquering  of  the  land  is  dm 
thing,  the  introducing  of  new  laws  is  another  thing  ; 
but  there  is  direct  proof  to  the  contrary  of  this  argument* 

Duke  William  never  surnamed  himself  the  Con^ 
queror,  nor  was  so  called  in  his  life* time,  as  may  appear 
by  all  the  letters  patent,  and  deeds  that  he  made, 
wherein  he  is  called  Gulielmus  ReXy  DuXy  9tc.  never 
Conquestar  ;  and  our  ancient  historians  give  him  tbc 
same  titles,  anti  not  that  of  Conqueror.  In  the  title  of 
Newbrigensis's  book  he  is  suniamed  William  the  Bafi** 
tard.  Malmsbury  calls  hini  William  the  First ;  HovCf. 
den,  William  the  Elder.  Adam  de  Myrimuth  saitb, 
that  (1  Edward  III.)  this  word  Conquest  was  found  out 
to  denote  and  distinguish  the  certain  Edward,  because 
two  of  the  same  name  were  predecessors  to  tliis  king, 
and  to  the  Conqueror,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  hrir 
to  Edward  the  confessor ;  but,  saith  he,  we  call  him  the 
Conqueror,  for  that  he  overcame  Harold.* 

Duke  William  himself  claimed  to  be  king  of  Eng^ 
land  as  successor  and  adopted  heir  of  the  Confessor  1^ 
his  will,  and  Harold's  renouncing  his  title  by  oath. 

The  register  of  St.  Albans,  Matthew  Paris,  and 
others  attest,  that  the  barons  of  England  did  homage 
to  him  as  successor,  and  he  relied  on  them  in  his  foreign 
^vars ;  and  the  check  given  to  him  by  the  Kentish  men, 
and  the  forces  gathered  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 

*  1  do  Dot  understand  this  passage. 
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bimght  him  to  engage  to  confiiw  the  hin  of  the  Coot 
§emat ;  and^  as  his  euoccssor  by  legal  right,  they  ad- 
mitied  him  to  be  their  king*  Volatt^ran  writes,  that  he 
was  madie  heir  to  the  Coarser,  who  was  uncle  to  him* 
Another  aftrms,  that  £dward,  by  his  will,  left  England 
to  him*  Paulus  Emilius,  and  Fuigasiua,  are  to  the  same 
]iurpose«  Pope  Alexander  the  Secoi^.d  sent  him  a  ban- 
aer,  as  witness  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  might  ex* 
pet  Harold  the  Tyrant,  because  the  crown  was  due  to 
him  by  the  Confessor's  will,  and  by  Harold's  oath» 
Agi^eeably  hereunto  are  Gemelicensis,  Walsingham, 
Malmsbury,  Huntingdon,  Ingulphus,  Paris  Pike,  Wen-i 
dover,  Caxton,  Gisborn,  and  others. 

The  ancient  deeds  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster, 
which  w€re  soinetimes  in  my  custody,  do  prove  this  : 
King  William,  in  his  charter  to  them,  sets  forth  his  own 
title  to  the  crown  thus :  beneficio  Cancessionis  ccgnati 
fneiei  glorioti  Megis,  Edwardi.  In  his  second  chwrter, 
dated  Anna.  15  of  his  reign,  he  saith.  In  lienor  of  king 
Edward,  who  made  me  his  heir,  and  adopted  me  to 
rule  over  this  nation.  In  his  charter  dated  1088,  of  the 
Liberties  of  St.  Martins  the  Great,  in  the  manuscript 
thereof  are  these  words :  In  example  of  Moses,  who 
built  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  Solomon^  who  built  the 
Temple,  Blgo  Gulielmus  Dei  disposihone  et  cansan^ 
gmnitatis  hareditate^  Anglorum  BMileus^  Sc. 

The  character  of  Henry  the  First,his  son,  to  this  abbey  : 
In  honour  of  Edward  my  kinsman,  who  adopted  my 
father  and  his  children  to  be  heirs  to  this  kingdom,  &c. 
In  another  character  of  Henry  the  First,  in  the  book  of 
Eli,  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  king  William  the  Great, 
who  by  hereditary  right  succeeded  king  Edward. 

It  is  true,  that  as  to  his  pretence  of  title,  by  the  will 
of  the  Confessor,  Matthew  Paris  ohjecteth,  that  the  de- 
vice was  void,  being  without  the  consent  of  the  barons. 

To  which  may  be  answered,  that  probably  the  law 
laif^ht  be  so  in  Henry  the  First's  time,  when  Paris  wrote, 
and  was  so  taken  to  be  in  the  statute  of  Carlisle ;  and 
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in  the  case  of  king  John.  But  at  the  tinae  of  Dufal 
William's  invasion  the  Uw  was  taken  to  be,  that  g 
kingdom  might  be  transferred  by  wilL  So  ws^  that  d 
Sixtus  Rufus ;  and  Asia  came  to  the  Romans  by  the  will  of 
king  Attains*  The  words  by  Annosus  Florus  are,  Popuba 
£(Ananus  bonorum  meorum  hares  esto.  Bythinia  came 
to  the  Romans  by  the  last  will  of  their  king  Nicoraedos, 
which  is  remembered  by  Eutropius,  together  with  dttt 
of  Lybia.  Cicero,  in  his  orations,  tells  us,  that  d» 
kingdom  of  Alexandria,  by  the  last  will  of  their  king^ 
was  devolved  to  Rome ;  and  Frasitagus  rex  Icenarumf 
in  England,  upon  his  death  bed,  gave  his  kingdom  <0 
the  emperor  Nero. 

As  to  examples  in  this  point  at  home,  this  king  WiU 
liam  L  by  his  will,  gave  England  to  his  younger  sot 
William  Rufus.  King  Stephen  claimed  by  the  wQl  of 
Henry  !•  King  Henry  YHL  had  power,  by  act  d 
parliament,  to  order  the  succession  of  the  crown  as  he 
pleased,  by  will :  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  queen 
Mary's  time,  wrote  to  her,  that  the  lady  Jane's  title  to 
the  crown,  was  by  the  will  and  letters  of  Edward  VI. 

As  the  case  of  Henry  VHL  was  by  act  of  paiiia<» 
ment,  so  duke  William,  after  he  had  conquered  Harold^ 
was^  by  the  general  consent  of  the  barons  and  people 
ef  England,  accepted  for  their  king,  and  $o  his  tide  by 
will  confirmed ;  and  he  both  claimed  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  as  an  heir  and  successor,  confirmed  their  an-* 
cient  laws,  and  ruled  according  to  them. 

This  appears  by  Chronica  Chrmticorum;  speaking  of 
William  the  Bastard  king  of  England  and  duke  of 
Normandv,  he  saith,  I'hat  whereas  St.  Edward  had  no 
heir  of  England,  William  having  conquered  Harold  the 
Usurper,  obtained  the  crown  under  this  condition,  that 
he  should  inviolably  observe  these  laws,  given  by  the 
said  Edwal*d. 

It  is  testified  likewise  by  many  of  our  historians,  tb^ 
the  ancient  laws  of  England  were  confirmed  by  diik^ 
William.    Journalensis  saith,  that  out  of  the  Merchen 
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Lage,  West*  Saxon  Lage,  and  Dane  Lage,  the  Confess 
lor  composed  the  common  law,  which  remains  to  thi» 
hf.  Malmsbury,  who  lived  in  duke  William^s  time^ 
«tb|  that  the  lings  were  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  Confessor,  so  called,  saith  he,  because  he  observed 
diem  most  religiously. 

But  to  make  this  point  clear  out  of  Ingulphus,  he 
aithy  in  the  end  of  his  Chronicle,  I  Ingulphus  brought 
with  me  from  London  into  my  monastery,  (Crowland)* 
the  laws  of  the  most  righteous  king  Edward,  which  my 
lord  king  William  did  command,  by  his  proclamation, 
to  be  authentic  and  perpetual,  and  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  upon  pain 
of  most  heinous  punishment.  The  ledger  book  of  the 
abbey  oi  Waltham  commends  duke  William,  for  restor* 
iag  the  laws  of  the  Englishmen  out  of  the  customs  of 
dieir  country.  Radburn  follows  this  opinion :  and  these 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confess<Mr  are  the  same,  in  part> 
which  are  contained  in  our  great  charter  of  liberties* 
A  manuscript,  intitled,  De  Oestus  jlnglbrum^  siaith, 
that  a  parliament  of  London,  4  William  1.  the  lawyers- 
idao  present,  that  the  king  might  hear  their  la:ws,  he 
established  St.  Edward's  laws,  they  being  formerly  used 
in  king  Eldgar's  time.  There  is  also  mention  of  the 
twelve  men  out  of  every  county,  to  deliver  truly  the 
state  of  their  laws.  The  same  is  remembered  by  SeU; 
den,  History  of  Tithes  and  Titles  of  Honour,  and  in  a 
MSS,  chronicle,  bound  with  the.  book  of  Eli,  in  Cot« 
ton's  library. 

One.  of  die  worthy  gentlemen  from  whom  I  differ  in 
Qpinbn,  was  pleased  to  say,  that  if  William  the  Con* 

geror  did  not  introduce  the  laws  of  Normandy  into- 
igland,  yet  he  conceives  our  laws  to  be  brought  out 
of  France  hither,  in  the  time  of  some  other  of  our  kings, 
who  had  large  territories  in  France,  and  brought  in 
their  laws  hither ;  else  he  wonders  how  our  laws  should 
ht  in  French. 
Sir,  I  shall  endeaivour  to  satisfy  hb  wonder  therein 
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by  and  by :  bat  fitst,  witb  your  leare,  I  shall  offer  to 
you  some  probabilities  otit  of  history,  that  the  laws  of 
England  were  by  some  of  those  kings  carried  uita 
France,  raither  than  the  Uiws  of  France  brought  thither. 
This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Paillus  Jovhis,  who  writes» 
that  when  the  English  kings  reigned  in  a  great  part  d 
France,  thry  tanght  the  French  their  laws.  Saikl* 
ficus,  a  Venetian  historian,  writes^  that  the  Normans,  ia 
tbetr  manners,  and  customst  and  laws,  followed  the  Eag'** 
lisih.  Polydore  Vrrgit,  contradicting  himself  in  another 
pbce,  tiien  before  cited^  relates,  that  m  our  king  Hern^ 
the  First's  time^  the  doke  of  Bedford  called  together  iht 
chief  men  of  all  the  cities  of  Nornaandy,  and  deHvered, 
in  his  oration  to  them,  the  many  benefits  that  the 
Englnh  afforded  them;  especially  in  that  the  Engiisl^ 
gave  to  them  their  customs  and  laws.  By  the  Chronicle 
of  Eltham,  Henry  Y*  sent  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  not  only 
diririesv  but  English  common  lawyers,  by  the  agreement 
al  Tmys.  So  their  is  iiuich  more  probability  diat  the 
laws  of  Enigl^md  were  introduced  into  France  and  Nor- 
mandy, thadi  that  the  laws  of  Normandy,  or  airf  other 
part  of  Feance,  were  introduced  in  England. 

If  the  Normans  had  been  conquerors  in.  England,  a9 
they  weve  not,  bat  their  duke  was  dnly  conauerj(»r  d 
Harold,  and  received  as  hereditary  king  of  Engkmd^r 
yet  k  f»  not  probable  thev  would  have  changed  bur  laws, 
and  have  inmiduced  theirs,  because  theydid  not  use  to 
do  so  upon  other  conquests  The  Normans  conqifered 
the  isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  yet  altered  not  their 
lafws,  which  in  their  local  customs  are  like  unto  ours. 
The  like  they  did  in  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Apulia,  where 
they  were  conquerors,  yet  the  ancient  laws  of  those  coun- 
tries were  continued. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  I4mve  by  this  time  given  some 
satisfaction  to  the  worthy  ^ntlemen  who  differed  with 
me,  that  the  kws  of  Elnglatid  were  not  imposed  wpo^ 
us  by  the  Conqueror,  nor  brought  over  hither,  either 
out  of  Normandy,  or  any  other  part  of  France,  but  are 
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our  ancient  native  laws.  I  must  now  come  to  endeavour 
also  to  satisfy  the  wonder,  if  they  were  not  brought  out 
of  Normandy,  or  some  other  part  of  France,  how  come 
fliey  then  to  be  written  in  the  French  language  ?         ' 

Sir^  it  is  to  me  an  argument,  that  because  thev  are 
irritten  in  French,  therefor^  they  were  not  brought  in 
by  duke  William  the  Norman ;  for  the  French  tongue 
was  not  the  language  of  duke  William  and  the  Normans, 
They  had  not  been  then,  in  duke  William's  time,  past 
fout*  descents  in  that  part  of  France,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  they  in  so  short  a  time,  should  lose  their  native 
tongue,  and  take  up  and.  use  the  language  of  another 
countty  which  was  conquered  by  them. 

The  Normans  came  from  Sweden,  Gothland,  Norway, 
and  Denmark ;  between  whose  languages,  and  with  the 
High  Dutch,  their  neighbours,  there  is  a  gf  ^t  affinity  ; 
but  between  these  languages  and  the  French  there  is 
none  at  all.  Ulphilus  holds,  that  the  Dutch  tongue 
came  from  the  Goths.  Jernandus  saith,  the  Goths^ 
tongue  came  from  tli6  Dutch.  All  agree,  that  be- 
tween  these  languages  and  the  French  there  is  na  affi- 
nity. 

it  is  so  improbable  that  duke  William  should  cause 
dur  laws  to  be  in  French,  that,  when  he  proclaimed 
diem,  as  Ingulphus  testifies,  he  commanded  that  they 
should  be  used  in  the  same  language  they  were  written 
(m  £nglish)  to  his  justices;  and  gives  the  reason,  lest 
by  ignorance  We  should  happen  to  break  them. 

But  it  hath  been  further  objected,  if  duke  William 
cBd  not  cause  our  laws  to  be  written  in  French,  what 
then  should  be  the  reason  that  the  grand  Customary  of 
his  Norman  laws  were  written  in  the  French  tongue  ? 

The  reason  thereof  is  given,  that  the  Normans  being 
a  rough  and  martial  people,  had  few  clerks  among 
them,  but  made  use  of  those  French  among  wlK>m  they 
then  lived,  and  whose  language  they  then  began  to  be 
aecpiainted  with,  dnd  to  understand ;  but  when  they  were 
in  England,,  they  had  not  so  much  use  of  those  clerk39 
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and  that  language,  but  piore  of  the  English;  and  pro* 

bably  it  might  be,  th^t  the  Confessor  had  been  so  long 
in  France,  that  he  was  more  master  gf  that  language 
than  of  the  Norman,  and  that  the  Normans  understood 
that  language  better  than  the  li^nglish,  and  thergjupoa 
the  Custopiarjr  was  written  in  the  French  tongue  ;  but 
it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  duke  William  must 
cause  the  French  laws  to  be  written  in  the  French 
jtongue,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  might  cause  them 
to  be  continued  in  their  native  idiom  which  was  muci} 
nearer  in  affinity  to  his  own  northern  language  than  the 
JFrench  was. 

That  the  French  tongue  was  not  introduced  as  to  our 
)aws  and  other  things  by  duke  William,  into  England, 
appears,  in  thfit  the  French  was  in  great  use  with  us 
here,  bothbefore  and  soipe  time  after  his  invasion. 

Beda  amrms,  that  in  ydrino  640,  it  was  the  custom  of 
England  to  send  theV  daughters  into  the  monasteries  of 
France,  to  be  brought  up  there ;  and  that  Etbelhert, 
Ethelwolf,  Ethclred,  and  other  Saxon  kings,  raarrid 
into  the  royal  blood  of  France,  Glabor  notes,  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  duke  William,  the  Normans  and 
English  did  so  link  together,  that  they  were  a  terror  to 
foreign  nations.  Ingulphus  saith,  the  Saxon  hand 
was  used  until  the  time  pf  l^ing  Alfred,  long  before  the 
time  of  dyke  William  ;  and  that  he  being  brought  up  by 
French  teacher^,  used  the  French  hand;  and  he  notes 
many  charters  of  Eldred  and  Edgar  written  in  the 
French  hand,  and  some  Saxon  mi^ed  with  it,  as  in 
the  book  of  Doom^ay :  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  by 
reason  of  his  long  being  in  France,  was  turned  into 
the  French  fashion,  and  all  England  with  him  :  but 
th^t  WHliam  I.  commanded  our  laws  to  be  written  in 
the  English  tongue,  because  most  men  understood  it, 
find  th^t  Jhere  be  many  of  bis  patents  in  the  Saxofi 
tongue. 

1  suppose   we  may  be  satisfied  that  William  I.  did 
pot  cause  our  laws  to  be  written  in  French,  thoiightbc 
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French  language  was  much  in  uie  here  before  his  time  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  introduce  the  French  language  into 
Eagland,  the  argument  falls, — that  because  they  are 
written  in  French,  therefore  he  brought  them  in. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  offer  yuu  some  conjectures,  hotv  it 
came  that  our  laws  were  written  in  French,  which  I 
suppose  might  be  begun  in  the  tinie  of  our  king  Henry 
II.  who  was  a  Frenchman  born,  and  had  large  territo- 
ries and  relations  in  France ;  many  of  his  successors  had 
the. like,  and  very  much  to  do  in  France,  and  with 
Frenchmen,  of  whom  great  numbers  came  into  England  ; 
and  they  and  the  English  matched  and  lived  together, 
both  here  and  in  some  parts  of  France.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  notes,  that  the  English 
tongue  was  in  great  use  in  Bourdeaux,  and  in  other  parts 
of  France  where  Englishmen  were,  resident  and  conver- 
sant; the  like  was  when  the  Frenchmen  were,  so  conver- 
sant in  England. 

Matthew  Westrtiirtster  t(?^rites,  that  he  tva6  in  hazard 
of  losing  his  living,  because  he  understood  not  the 
French  tongue  {  and  that  in  king  Henry  II.  and  king 
Stephen's  time^  who  had  large  dbmiriions  in  France, 
their  native  country j  the  number  of  French,  and  of 
matches  with  them,  was  so  great,  that  one  could  hardly 
know  who  was  French  and  who  was  English.  Gerva- 
sius  Tilburiensis  observes  the  same ;  and  Brackland 
writes,  that  in  Richard  the  First's  time,  preaching  in 
England  was  in  the  French  tongue  j  probably  pleading 
might  be  so  likewise  ;  and  irt  king  John's  time,  French 
Was  accounted  as  the  mother  tongue. 

There  are  scarce  any  deeds!  of  our  kings  in  the 
Prencth  before  Henry  the  Second's  tirne  :  the  most  are 
in  Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Second's  time. 

That  our  laws  Were  pleaded  and  w'ritten  in  French  be- 
fore Edward  the  Third's  time,  appears  by  the  statute  36 
£dward  III.  Cap*  16,  which  recites  the  mischief  of  the 
law  being  in  French,  and  enacts  that  the  law  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  pleaded  in  English^  and  enrolled  in  Latin. 
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.  This  is  one  ground  of  the  mistaken  o^ion  of  Lm^ 
J>crt,  Polydore,  Speed,  and  others,  tha^  duke  Wii^am 
brought  hither  both  the  Norman  laws  and  lapgu^; 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  fully  answered,  ABd  tt^  0M< 
trary  manifested  by  what  I  have  said  before  qa  thB 
subject. 

Polydore^s  mistake  may  appear  the  more,  wh^B  1m 
asserts,  that  by  this  statute  36  Edw**  III*  ix^ttera  aie  tft 
be  enrolled  in  English,  which  is  contrary  to  the  expittt 
words  ; — that  they  are  to  be  enroll^  in  Latin*  Many  rf 
our  law  books  were  written  in  Latin^  before  the  Nonma 
invasion,  as  appears  by  the  ancient  rolls  of  mjinors  3oi 
courts  baron,  and  our  oid  authors  GlanviU,  Bractom 
Tilbury^  Hengham,  Fleta,  the  Register  and  Bopk  oC 
Entries.  The  records  at  Westminster  and  the  Towers 
and  other  records,  yet  extant,  are  in  Latin  ;  and  mvxj 
books  of  our  l^w  in  Latin,  were  translated  into  £n|^isii 
about  Ed^rd  the  Third*s  time. 
.  Most  of  our  statutes  from  Edward  the  First^s  time, 
till  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  ait 
enrolled  in  French,  notwithstanding  this  statute  SS 
Edw.  III.  excejM:  the  statute  6  Richarcl  II.  and  some 
others,  in  Latin.  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI.  used  to  write  dieir  letters  in  French? 
and  some ,  of  our  pleadings  are  in  French,  and  in  the 
eommon  pleas  to  our  tin>e  :  but,  sir,  our  law  is  lev  fM 
scripta:  I  mean  our  common  law;  and  our  statutes, 
.records,  and  books,  which  are  written  in  French,  ^ 
no  argument,  that  therefore  the  original  of  our  laws  i* 
from  France ;  for  they  were  in  being  before  any  of  the 
French  language  was  in  our  laws. 

FortesQue  writes,  that  the  English  kept  their  accounts 
in  French ;  yet  doubtless  they  had  accounts  here,  and 
revenues,  before  the  French  language  was  in-  use  here. 
Lord  Coke  saith,  that  the  Conqueror  taught  the  Engli^ 
the  Norman  terms  of  hawking,  hunting,  gaming,  fee. 
yet  no  doubt  but  that  these  recreations  were  in  use  wiA 
us  before  his  time ;  and  though  duke  William^  or  any 
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Hkor  of  our  ktngps  before  or  afttr  his  time,  did  bring  in 
Ihe  Fitoch  tongue  amoDgst  ua,  yet  that  is  no  argument 
tbat  he  or  tbcj  did  change  or  introduce  our  laws,  which 
andoubtediy  were  here  long  before  those  times;  and 
some  of  them,  when  the  French  tongue  was  so  much 
in  use  here,  were  translated,  written,  and  pleaded, 
and  itcorded  in  the  French  tongue,,  yet  remained  the 
nme  kw&  stUl ;  and  from  that  great  use  of  the  French 
tn^^ue  here,  it  was»  that  the  reporters  of  our  law  cases 
and  judgments  which  were  in  those  terms,  did  write 
Aeir  reports,  ia  French^  which  was.  the  pure  French,  ia 
thftt  time,  though  mixed  with  some  words  of  art.  Those 
tenns  of  art  were  taken  many  of  them  from  the  Saxoa 
tMigue,  as  Biay  be  ^en  by  those  yet  used*  And  the  re^ 
porters  of  later  times,  and  our  students  at  this  day,  use 
to  talie  theis  noit&  in  French*  fcdlowki^  the  oJd  reports 
vUch  they  studied,  and  the  old  Fr^ich,  which,  as  ia 
other  languages,  by  time  came  to  be  varied.  ^"^ 

I  shall  not  deny  but  that  some  monks,  in  elder  time^, 
and  some  clerks  and  officers,  might  have  a  cunning  for 
&eir  private  honour  and  profit  to  keep  up  a  mystery,  to 
lave  as  much  as  they  oould  of  our  laws  to  be  in  a 
tind  of  mystery  to  the  vulgar,  to  be  the  less  understood 
by  them ;  yet  the  counsellors  at  law,  and  judges^  could 
we  no  advantage  by  it.  But,  perhaps  it  would  be 
finuid,  that  the  laws  being  in  English,  and  genially 
more  understood,  yet  not^  sufficiently,  would  occasion 
the  more  suits ;  and  possibly  there  may  be  something  of 
the  like  nature  as  to  the  court  hand :  yet  if  the  more  com- 
tton  hands  were  used  in  our  law  writings,  they  would  be 
the  more  subject  to  change,  as  the  Englbh  and  other  lan« 
goaf^  su^  but  not  the  Latin.  Surely  the  French  tongue 
Qsed  in  our  reports  and  law  books  deserves  not  to  be 
90  envioudy  decried  as  it  is  by  Polydore,  Eliot,  Daniel^ 
Botoman,  Cowel^  and  Aher  oensurers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  been  tedious,  I  humbly 
Kk  your  pardon  ;  and  have  the  more  hopes  to  obtain  it 
^Mi  so  many  worthy  English  gentlemen^,  when  that 
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which  Ihave  said  was  chiefly  in  vindication  of  their  own 
native  laws,  unto  which  I  held  myself  the  more  obliged 
by  the  duty  of  my  profession ;  and  I  account  it  an  honor 
to  me  to  be  a  lawver. 

.  As  to  the  debate  and  matter  of  the  act  now  before 
you,  I  have  delivered  no  opinion  against  it ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  reasonable  that  the  generality  of  the  people  of 
England  should,  by  an  implicit  faith,  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  of  others  in  that  which  concerns  them  most 
of  all.  It  was  the  Romish  policy  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance of  matters  pertaining  to  their  soul^s  health ;  let  them 
not  be  in  ignorance  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  bodies^ 
estates,  and  all  their  worldly  conifort*  It  is  not  tin- 
reasonable  that  the  law  should  be  in  that  language 
which  may  best  be  understood  by  those  whose  lives 
and  fortunes  are  subject  to  it,  and  are  to  be  governed 
by  it.  Moses  read  all  the  laws  openly  before  the  peo- 
ple in  their  mother  tongue.  God  directed  him  to  write 
it,  .and  to  expound  it  unto  the  people  in  their  own  native 
language,  that  what  concerned  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
estates,  might  be  made  known  unto  them  in  the  most 
perspicuous  way.  The  laws  of  the  eastern  nations  were 
in  their  proper  tongue  ;  the  laws  at  Constantinople  were 
in  Greek  ;  at  Rome  in  Latin ;  in  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  nations,  their  laws 
are  published  in  their  native  idiom.  For  our  own  coun- 
try, there  is  no  man  that  can  read  the  Saxon  character^ 
but  may  find  the  laws  of  your  ancestors  yet  extant  in 
the  English  tongue.  Duke  William  himself  commanded 
the  laws  to  be  proclaimed  in  English,  that  none  might 
pretend  ignorance  of  them.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  parliament,  36  Edward  III.  that  pleadings  should 
be  in  English  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  kings  when 
our  statutes  were  enrolled  in  French  and  English,  yet 
then  the  sheriffs  in  their  severaf  counties  were  to  pro- 
claim them  in  English. 

1  shall  conclude  with  a  complaixlt  of  what  I  have  met 
with  abroad  from  some  military  persons ;  nothing  but 
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fcc^  and  invectives  against  bur  lafw,  and  threats  to  take 
it  away ;  but  the  law  is  above  the  reach  of  those  wea« 
pons,  which  at  one  time  or  another  will  return  upon 
those  that  use  them.  Solid  arguments,  strong  reasonsi 
and  authorities!  are  more  fit  for  confutation  of  any  error, 
and  satisfaction  of  different  judgments*  When  the 
emperor  took  a  bishop  in  complete  armour  in  a  btttle* 
he  sent  the  armour  to  the  pope,  with  this  word  :  Haccine 
umt  vestes  Jilii  tut  ?  so  may  .1  say  to  those  gentlemen 
abroad  as  to  their  railings,  taunts,  and  threats,  against  the 
law,  Haccine  sunt  argumenta  horum  antinomianorum? 
They  will  be  found  of  no  force,  but  recoiling  arms.  Nor 
is  it  ingenuous  or  prudent  for  Englishmen  to  deprave 
their  birth-right,  the  laws  of  their  own  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  debate :  I  can  find 
neither  strangeness  nor  foresee  great  inconvenience  by 
passing  this  act ;  and  therefore,  if.  the  house  shall  think 
fit  to  have  the  question  put  for  the  passing  of  it^  I  am 
ready  to  give  my  afcmative^ 


JOHN  THURLOE, 

(Author  of  the  Stqte  Papers^  and  confidential  Secretary 

to  Crqmx^^^U 

Was  born  in  1616,  and  died  in  1668*  The  following  speech  of: 
hift  is  interesting,  as  it  shews  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  it  is  shrewd* 
fmd  Ytilgar  enough. 

Mr*  Thurhe^s  Speech. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  scope  of  this  bill  *  is  to  set  an  extraordinary  tax* 
upon  the  old  delinquent  party,  with  a  retrospect  by  way 
of  approbation  of  what'  ha^  been  done  of  this  kind  by 
his  highness  an^  the  council ;  so  that  we  are  to  consider, 
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aforesaid  against  the  good  people  of  this  land  by  «i 
open  war ;  and  what  havock  hath  been  made  of  die 
lives  ^nd  estates  of  many  a  good  (mtriot  during  ttuB 
time,  is  yet  to  be  lamented ;  md  the  loss  of  your  t^ 
lations,  the  emptiness  of  your  purses,  exhausted  in  this 
war,  the  signal  deliverances  which  God  hath  given  yoi, 
will  not  suffer  you  to  forget  what  our  condition  hd 
been  if  we  had  been  given  up  into  the  hands  of  these 
men. 

These  are  the  men,  sir,  this  is  the  old  delinquent  thit 
we  have  to  do  with  in  this  bilK 

In  the  management  of  this  war  we  have  had  ma&f 
divisions  and  subdivisions  amongst  ourselves. , 

In  the  church,  presbyterians,  independents,  anabap- 
tists ;  in  the  state,  bad  commonwealths  men ;  such  u 
mercenary  soldiers,  lawyers,  fifth  monarchy  men,  cvay 
one  labouring  for  their  own  interests ;  but  none  of  all 
these  are  now  in  question.  But  'tis  the  old  enemy, 
men  that  would  bring  in  the  hierarchy  again^  and  with  it 
popery  ;  persecution  for  conscience  sake,  bring  in 
tyranny  over  our  persons  and  estates ;  who  endeavour«ii 
to  have  made  the  land  desolate  rather  than  not  have 
brought  this  to  pass ;  brought  in  all  manner  of  profanenesi 
and  debauchery.  I  wish  we  do  not  forget  m  hat  manner 
of  men  they  were ;  we  did  all  once  agree  against  them, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  do  so  ag^in  so  long  as  they  retaia 
their  old  principles. 

I  say,  the  worst  in  this  bill  is,  to  make  these  men  pay 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  supportof  the  public  charge. 

Ay,  but  'tis  said  they  have  compounded,  many  of 
them,  for  their  delinquency,  and  they  have  had  an  act 
of  oblivion,  and  are  now,  in  justice,  to  be  looked  upoo 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

That,  sure,  is  not  hard  to  answer :  their  compositiott 
was  but  for  what  they  had  done — sure  it  was  not  for  all 
they  should  do  !  The  pardon  was  but  of  offences  past ; 
it  was  not  like  the  pope's  pardons,  that  are  of  all  sina 
pommitted  and  to  be  committed ;  so  that  if  tbey  hr 
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of  neiir  offences^  it  is  just  to  subject  them  to 
new  penalties,  and  they  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  had 
nade  no  composition,  nor  had  any  such  pardon  granted 
them.  But  then  the  greater  question  is,  what  these 
Itten  hnye  done  which  may  justly  cancel  their  former 
l^n^its,.  and  how  this  comes  to  be  a  common  cause  ?  If 
tome  of  them  have;  offended,  must  all  suffer  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  would  premise  two  things : 

!•  The  question  is  not  about  confiscation  of  life  and 
estate,  which  the  former  war  subjected  them  to,  and 
which,  without  their  composition  or  pardon  might  hava 
been  inflicted ;  that  offence  was  capital :  but  it  is  only, 
whether  they  shall  pay  somewhat  more  to  the  public 
charge  then  those  that  have  been  of  the  other  party  ? 

2.  Exception  is  propounded  to  those  who  either  have 
or  shall  give  evidence  erf*,  their  haying  forsaken  their 
former  interest. 

•  The  onus  probandi  is  put  on  their  side,  and  many^ 
have  had  the  fruit  of  this.  His  highness  and  the  council 
havbg  had  good  sa^is^ction  concerning  many  of  them, 
have  discharged  their  decimation,  and  I  suppose  this 
hill  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  reach  to  these ;  so  that  the 
questi<Mi  will  not  be  of  every  individual  man,  but  of 
Such  only  as  have  not,  nor  can  give,  any  testimony  of 
their  having  changed  their  interests  and  principles ;  on 
the  contrary,  have  given  a  just  ground  of  suspicion  that; 
they  do  retain  them* 

For  those  who  have  actually  had  a  hand  in  designings* 
contriving^  acting,  or  abetting  in  the  late  insurrection, 
and  can  be  convicted  thereof  by  testimony,  that  is  under 
another  consideration,  and  will  not  be  pertinent  to  be 
spoken  of  under  this  head. 

Then  to  answer  that  question,  What  have  they  done  ? 
It's  true,  there  was  an  insifrrection,  and  of  some  of 
the  party,  Wagstaffe,  Wilmott,  &c. ;  but  are  all  there- 
fore to  be  punished  ?  What  hath  the  whole  party 
done?  This  I  would  say  in  general,  that  the  old  de« 
Dnqu^t  party  hare  not  only  uie  same  intentions  that 
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they  had  when  they  were  in  open  ami9,-and  ttri/UA 
ously  manifested  it  to  the  consciences  oftAl  tn«ii  vAiib  wil 
consider  it,  but  they  do  retain  their  old  principles,  sal 
still  adhere  to  their  former  inteiiest,  (what  thsft  is  I  tMt 
spoken  befoi'e,)  and  have  been  all  along  hatchbfg  set 
disturbances  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  state*  Anl 
although  the  testimonies  do  not  extend  to  such  a  prorf 
as  is  necessary  to  a  legal  conviction,  yet  so  much  is 
known  of  the  actions  and  conversation  of  the  whole 
party  as  may  satisfy  any  indifferent  man,  (especiallf  t 
State  who  ought  rather  be  too  jealous  than  too  secure^) 
that  they  were  generally  involved  in  the  later  design, 
and  ought  in  reason  to  have  the  charge  laid  upon 
them. 

To  evince  that,  take  a  view  of  this  party  ever  since  tlie 
battle  of  Worcester.  There  you  know  their  hopes  were 
broken,  and  the  lives  and  estates  of  that  whole  party  in 
the  three  nations  subjected  to  your  power.  What! 
doth  the  parliament  apply  themselves  to  heal  and  cement, 
and  to  take  away  the  seeds  of  division  ?  Hence  it  n^ 
that  not  only  justice  is  done  them  all,  but  an  act  <rf 
grace  is  granted  to  them,  and  that  by  the  government ! 
What  do  they  meditate  ?  The  overthrow  of  those  whose 
Javour  they  were  by  the  providence  of  God  compelled 
to  seek  ;  for  from  that  very  day,  until  the  late '  insurrec- 
tion broke  forth,  they  have  been  in  agitati<m  of  tB  de- 
signs. 


MR.  LENTHALL. 


The  Speaker  fLcnthaWsJ  Speech  on  the  Inauguration  / 
*  CromwelL 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 
YotJ  are  now  upon  a  great  theatre,  in  a  large  choir  w 
people  ;  you  have  the  parliament  of  England,  Scdthjiif 
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fiiA'  Ireland,  befone  yo«^V  on  yovr  right  handi.  n^  lords 
Ate  j«idge6  r  and  on  your  left  hand,  the  loril  nmyor^  al« 
termen,  andsh^iifis  bf  LondODi  the  most  tioblc  iwd  po<- 
pttkHiH  tiif  ^f  Eiig^aiidi  The .  jmrliamentf  wiiMh^  ii^ 
ferpoditiofi  0i  you  sufivage,  maiLes  laws ; .  aod  the  j  udgey 
ted  goveipnot^  of  Lo»doD,  arerithe  great  di^naemof 
Ifaose  laws  to  the  people.      ^ 

The-  occasion  di  tb»' great  eooveniicuLand  iatercourse 
is  to  give  an  imreaiiture  to*yoar  higtoess.  ihrthaC  eminent 
f^hee  of  lord  pfrotecton  A  name  yon  had  beforet  but  it 
is  now  settled  by  the  fiiU  and  unanimous  consent  of  .tlu$ 
people  i)i  these  three  natioDis,<  assembled  ia  parliaments 
You  have  no  netvtiame,  bqtaneW  datp'  a^UM  tO  the 
old  name  ;  the  16th  of  December,  i&iiow>changed'to  tho- 
S6th  of  iutie*  ''  '-^       :  . 

I  am  commairied  by  the  paiftiament  to  .mak4  oMatiQia 
to  Tour  highness  of  four  ^tlungSy'  ia  orden  to.. this  <  inau^ 

'gwation.  .  iJ.       :  .;     ;.     . 

The  first  is,  a  robe  of  purple,  an  emblem  d£  ^magifi^ 
tracy,  and  imports  righteousness  and  justice:  Whcjayou 
put  on  this  vestment,  I  m^y  say^  (and  I  hope  witl^HUt 
ofleoee^ )  that  you  are  a  gown  man.  Tfa^s:  ixibe  ia  of  a 
Biixed  colour,  to  shew  the  mixture  of  justice  and  merpy; 
which  are  tlien  most  excellent  when  they  ace  well  tetnpeced 
together.  Justice  without  mercy,  is  wwttw.ood  and 
mterness;  and  mercy  without  justice,  is:of..itQQispift.a 
temper  for  government ;  for  a  magistrate  mdsl  rhave  tVKO 
ha^ds^  pieeteniem  et ampJectientem.        ;    ' /.   r  :  -:. , 

The  next  thing  is  a  bibley  a  book  that  oomayib  the 
lM)ly  scriptures,  in  which  you  have  thehofeieur anfl.h&pb 
piness  to  be  well  versed.  Thisris  the  .book ofilife,  .;clm*» 
sistingof  two* testaments,  tbd  old  and  new.,  Iii.tteifirvtf 
we  have  Christum  velatum^  Christ  m  typea^  shadowsv.'md 
figures ;  in  the  latter  we  have  Christian  reveUit^on^*  Christ 
revealed.  This  book  carries  in  it  the.groqodaof  the 
true  Christian  protestawt  religion ;  it  is  a^orook  of  booka'; 
it  coatains  in  it  both  precej^s  and  esuaisples.  for  gdod 
government.  •  ,  •    i  .. 
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Aleita&der  so  lug^ljr  valued  ^  books  of  bis  mastsr, 
Aristotle,  and  other  great  princes  other  books,  that  thqr 
have  laid  them  every  night  under  their  pUioiirs.  These 
are  but  legends  and  romances  to  thb  one  book  i  a  book 
to  be  had  always  in  rememtKunce.  I  find  it  is.  si^  in  a 
part  of  this  book,  which  1  shall  desire  tq  read,  and  it  is 
this: 

Deut.  17.  **  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sittetb  upon  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  a  copy  of  this 
law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  bdbre  the  priests  and 
levites.  And  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read 
therein  all  .the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  li^arn  tp  fear 
the  Lord  God,  and  to  keep  all  the  words  of  his  law,  and 
those  statutes  to  do  them. 

<*  That  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren^ 
tfnd  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment,  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  to  the  end  he  may  pro^ 
long  his  days  in  thb  kingdom,  he  and  his  children  in  the 
milst  of  Israel.". 

The  next  thing  I  am  to  offer  to  your  highness,  k 
a  sceptre  not  Unlike  a  staff;  for  you  are  to  be  a  staff  to 
the  weak  atid  poor.  'Tis  of  ancient  use  in  this  kind ; 
'tis  said'  in  scripture,  in  reference  to  Judah,  the  royal 
tribe,  that  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.  It 
was  of  like  use  in  other  kingdoms  and  governments  :  Ho« 
mer,the  prince  of  the  Grreek  poets,  calls  kings  and  prin- 
ces, sceptre- bearers. 

The  last  thing  is  a  sword,  not  a  military,  but  a  civil 
sword ;  a  swold  rather  for  defence  than  offence  t  not  to 
defend  yourself  only,  but  others  also.  This  sword  is  an 
emblem  of  justice.  The  noble  lord  Talbot^  in  Henry  the 
Sixth's  time,  wrote  upon  his  swiH*d,  Ego  swn  Ta&oii 
prfopfer  &eeuitt$dttm  inimicos  meas.  This  gallant  lord  was 
a  better  soldier  than  a  critic.  If  I  might  presume  to  fix 
a  motto  upon  this  sword,  it  should  be  this  :  Ego  sum 
domini  prote&toris^  ad protegendum  poptdum  mtum, 

I  say  this  sword  is  an  emblem  of  justice,  and  it  is  to 
be  used  as  king  Solomon  used  his  ;  for  the  disoov^  ^ 
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the  truth  in  point  of  justice.  I  may  Bsy  of  this  sword,  as 
kng  David  said  of  Goliah's  sword,  there  is  none  like 
Ais.  Jusdce  is  the  proper  virtue  (tf  the  imperial  thmne, 
and  by  justice  the  thrones  of  kings  and  princes  are  estar> 
kliriied*  Justice  is  a  royal  virtue,  which,  as  one  saith  of  it, 
doth  employ  the  three  cardinal  virtues  in  her  service. 

1.  Wisdom,  to  discern  the  nocent  from  the  innocent. 

2.  Fortitude,  to  prosecute  and  execute. 

3.  Temperance,  so  to  carry  justice,  that  passion  he  no 
ingredient,  and  that  it  be  without  confusion  or  preci- 
I»tati<m. 

You  have  given  ample  testimony  in  all  these  particu<> 
lars ;  do  that  this  sword  in  your  hand  will  be  a  right 
sword  of  justice,  attended  with  wisdom,  fortitude,  and 
temperance. 

When  you  have  all  these  together,  what  a  comely  and 
glorious  sight  it  is  to  behold  a  lord  protector,  in  a  purple 
lobe,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  sword  of  justice 
girt  about  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bible  !  Long 
may  you  prosperously  enjoy  them  all,  to  your  own  com- 
fort, and  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  these  three 
nations. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


1  RAD  very  comfortable  expectations  that  God  would 
laake  the  meeting  of  this  pariiament  a  blessing  ;  and  the 
Liord  be  my  witness  I  desired  the  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  to  these  ends.  The  blessing  which  I  mean, 
and  which  we  ever  climbed  at,  was  mercy,  truth,  righte- 
ousness, and  peace ;  and  which  I  desire  may  be  im- 
proved. 

That  which  brought  me  into  the  capacity  I  now  stand 
%  was  the  petition  and  advice  given  me  by  you  ;  who, 
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in  reference  to  the  ancient  constitution,  4id  draw  me  to 
accept  the  place  of  protector*  There  is  not  a  omu 
living  can  say  J  sought  it ;  no,  not  a  man  nor  womat 
treading  upon  English  ground ;  but  contemplating  the 
sad  coiklition  b{  these  nations,  relieved  from  an  intes- 
tine war,  into  a  six  or  seven  years'  peace,  I  did  think  dK 
nation  happy  therein.  But  to  be  petitioned  thereunto, 
and  advised  by  you  to  undertake  such  a  government,  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  any  creature,  and  this  to  be  done  bf 
Ac  house  that  then  had  the  legislative  capacity  ;*  I  did 
look  that  the  same  men  that  made  the  frame,  should 
make  k  good  unto  me*  I  can  say,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  in  comparison  with  whom  we  are  but  like  poor  creep* 
ing  antts  upon  the  earth,  I  would  have  been  gkd  to  bafe 
lived  under  my  wood  side,  to  have  kept  a  flook  ctf  sheepi 
mther  than  undertook  such  a  government  as  this  is ;  but, 
undertaking  it  by  the  advice  and  petition  of  )'ou,  I  did  look 
that  you  that  had  o&red  it  unto  me,  should  make  it  good 

I  did  tell  you,  at  a  conference  concerning  it,,  that  I 
ivould  not  undertake  it,  unless  there  might  be.  JBomt 
other  persons  that  might  interpose  between  me  and  the 
house  of  commons,  who  then  had  the  power  to  .preveat 
tumultuary  and  popular  spirits,  and  it  was  granted  I 
should  name  another  house*  I  named  it  of  men  that 
shall  meet  you  wheresoever  you  go,  and  shake  hands 
with  you,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  titles,  nor  lords,  nor  party, 
that  they  value,  but  a  christian  and  an  English  interest ; 
men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality,  who  will  not  only  be 
a  balance  unto  you,  but  to  themselves,  while  you  love 
England  and  religion* 

Having  proceeded  upon  these  terms,  and  finding  such 
a  spirit  as  is  too  much  predominant,  every  thing  being 
too  high  or  too  low,  when  virtue,  honesty,  pkty,  and 
justice,  are  omitted,  I  thought  I  had  been  doing  that 
which  was  my  duty,  and  I  thought  it  would  have  satisfied 
you  ;  but  if  every  thing  must  be  too  high  or  too  low,  yoo 
are  not  to  be  satisfied* 

*  How  beautiful  and  eloquent ! 
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Again,  t  would  not  have  accepted  of  the  government^ 
imles$  I  knew  there  would  be  a  just  accord  between  the 
^vernor  and  the  governed;  unless  they  would  take 
an  oath  to  make  good  what  the  parliament's  petition  and 
advice  advised  me  unto  ;  upon  that  I  took  an  oath,  and 
they  took  another  oath  upon  their  part,  answerable  to 
mine  :  and  did  not  every  one  know  upon  what  condition 
they  swore  ?  God  knows,  I  took  it  upon  the  condition 
expressed  in  the  government,  and  I  did  think  we  had 
been  upon  a  foundation,  and  upon  a  bottom  ;*  and  there* 
upon  1  thought  myself  bound  to  take  it,  and  to  be  advis- 
ed  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  we  standing 
unsettled  till  we  were  arrived  at  that,  the  consequences 
would  i^cessarily  have  been  confusion,  if  that  had  not 
been  settled.  Yet  there  are  not  constituted  hereditary 
lords,  nor  hereditary  kings;  the  power  consisting  in 
die  two  houses  and  myself.  I  do  not  say  that  was  the 
aieaning  of  your  oath  to  yourselves,  that  were  to  go 
against  my  own  principles,  to  enter  upon  another  man's 
OQDKieoce.  God  will  judge  between  me  and  you.  If 
Cbere  had  been  in  you  any  intention  of  settlement,  you 
would  have  settled  upon  this  basis,  and  have  offered  your 
judgment  and  opinion. 

God  is  my  witness,  I  speak  it,  it  is  evident  to  all  the 
world,  and  all  people  living,  that  a  new  business  hath 
been  seeking  in  the  army,  against  this  actual  setdement 
made  by  your  consent.  I  do  not  speak  to  these  gentle- 
men, or  lords,  (pointing  to  his  right  hand,)  whatsoever 
you  will  call  thetn.  I  speak  not  this  to  them,  but  to 
you ;  you  advised  me  to  run  into  this  place ;  to  be 
HI  a  capacity  by  your  advice  ;  yet  instead  of  owning  a 
ditng  taken  for  granted,  some  must  have,  I  know  not 
what ;  and  you  have  not  only  disjointed  yourselves,  but 
the  whole  nation,  which  is  in  likelihood  of  running  into 
more  confusion,  in  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you 
have  sat,  than  it  hath  been  from  thcraising  of  the  last 

•  This  is  something  hke  the  style  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  Shakes- 
pear. 

Vol,  I.  20 
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session  of  this  day  ;  through  the  intention  of  deviwng  a 
commonwealth  again,  that  some  of  the  people  might  be 
the  men  tliat  might  rule  all ;  and  they  are  endeavouring 
to  engage  the  army  to  carry  that  thing.  And  hath  that 
man  been  true  to  this  nation,  whosoever  he  be,  espe- 
cially that  hath  taken  an  oath,  thus  to  prevaricate  ?  These 
designs  have  been  among  the  army  to  break  and  divide 
us.  I  speak  this  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  army, 
that  these  things  have  not  been  according  to  God,  nor 
according  to  truth,  pretend  what  you  v.ilL  These  thso^ 
tend  to  nothing  else,  but  the  playing  the  king  of  Scots' 
game,  if  I  may  so  call  him  ;  and  I  think  myself  hound, 
before  God,  to  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  it. 

That  which  I  told  you  in  the  :Banquetting  House,  wa» 
true ;  that  there  were  preparations  of  force  to  invade  us ; 
God  is  my  witness,  it  has-been  confirmed  to  me  sincei 
within  a  day,  that  this  king  of  Scots  hath  an  army  at  the 
water  side,  ready  to  be  shipped  for  England.  I  have  it 
from  those  who  have  been  ey^  witnesses t)f  it;  and  while 
it  is  doing,  there  are  endeavour^  from  some,  who  areiiot 
far.  from  this  place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  town  into 
a  tumulting.  What  if  I  had  said  into  airebeUioii?  And 
I  hope  I  shall  make  it  appear  no  better,  if  God  assist 
me.  It  hath  been  not  only  your  endeavour  to  pervert 
the  army,  while  you  have  been  sitting,  and  to  draw 
them  to  state  the  question  about  the  commonwealth  t  but 
some  of  you  have  b^en  listing  of  persons,  by  commi^ioa 
of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join  with  any  insurrection  that  may 
be  made.  And  what  is  like  to  come  upon  this,  the  ene« 
my  being  ready  to  invade  us,  but  even  present  blood  and 
confusion  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  I  do  assign  to  this  cause 
your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did  invite  me  to  by  the 
petition  and  advice,  as  that  which  might  be  the  settlement 
of  the  nation ;  and  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and 
tliis  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end 
he  put  unto  your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve  this  pariia^ 
ment.     And  let  God  judgQ  between  me  and  you. 
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RICHARD  CROMWELL, 

Speeded  hk  father  in  the  Protectorate  :  but  soon  after,  tiot  being; 
9blo  to  retain  the  gOTemment  in  his  hands^  he  resided,  and  went 
abroad.    He  died  1713.     It  is  curious  to  have  sometlung  of  ar 
man  who,  from  the  weakness  either  of  his  understanding  or  pas- 
dons,  tamely  lost  a  kingdom  "which  his  father  had  gained. 


Bfbard  CromweU^^Spetck  on  the  Meeting  ofParlimnenU 


My- Lords  atid' Gentlemen, 
I  BBLiEVit  there  sure  sqaroe  toy  of  you  hefe,  who  ex« 


pectedj9Q«ie^  months  silaot^  to  haVe  seen  this  great  as' 
sembly  At  thi^  time  lA  thi»  plaoe,  in  peaoe,  considering 
the.  great  and  unexpected  change  which  it  hath  pleased 
the  all-disposing  hand  qS  God  to  make  in  the  midst  of 
us. .  I  can  assure  you,  that  if  things  had  been  according 
toow  own  k^r^y  dnd.the  hopes  of  oUr  enemies,  it  had 
not  been  thus  with  us :.  and  therefore  it  will  become 
both  you  and  me,  in  the  first  place  (as  to  reverence  and 
adore  the  great  God»  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  iix 
whose  tumds  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways, 
iMause  of  his  judgments,)  so  to  acknowledge  him  in  his 
goodness  to  these  lands,  in  that  he  hath  not  added  sor- 
row to  sorrow,  and  made  the  period  of  his  late  highness's 
life,  and  that  of  the  nation's  peace,  to  have  been  in  one 
day. 

P^eace  was  one  of  the  blessings  d  my  fathdr^s  govern-' 
mem ;  a  Qiercy ,  after  so  long  a  civil  war,  and  in  the  midst 
of  so  great' division  which  that  war  bred,  is  not  usually 
aferd^  byCjiod  unto  a  people  in  so  great  ameasure. 

The  cayse  of  God  and  these,  nations,  which  he  was 
engaged  in,  met  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  you  well 
know,  with  niany  enemies  and  great  opposition*  The 
archers,  privily  and  openly,  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot 
at  him ;  yet  his  bow  ab<>d<^  in  strcingth,  and  the  acms  ^f 
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his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  miglMy 
God  of  Jacob. 

As  to  himself,  he  died  full  of  dajs,  spent  m  grealMid 
sore  travail ;  yet  his  eyes  were  not  waxed  dim,  neither 
was  his  natural  strength  abated,  as  was  said  of  Moses. 
He  was  serviceable  even  to  the  last. 

As  to  these  nations,  he  left  them  in  great  honour 
abroad,  and  in  full  peace  at  home ;  all  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  dwelling  safely,  every  man  under  las 
vine,  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Daa,  even  to  Bcir« 
sheba. 

He  is  gone  to  rest,  a^d  we  are  entered,  into  bis  k- 
hours  ;  and  if  the  Lord  hath  still  a  blessing  for  these 
knds,  (as  I  trust. he  haeh,)  as  otfr  peaee  iiadv  beto 
lengthened  out  to^this^  day,  so  sliati  we  go  on  to  reap  die 
fruit,  and  gather  the  harvie^st,  of  what  his  kte  highness 
hath  sown  and  laid  the  foundation  of^    - 

For  my  own  part,  being  by  the-  providence  <rf  G«4, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  law,  my  father's  sii coessor,  a«d 
bearing  that  place  in  the  government  that  I  do^  I  ihiMi^ 
it  for  the  public  good  t^o  call  a  parliament  of  the  three 
nations,  now  united  and  conjoined  together  into  oae 
commonwealth,  under  one  government. 

It  is  agreeable,  not  only  to  my  trust,  but  to  my  princi- 
ples, to  govern  these  nations  by  the  advice  of  my  two 
houses  of  parliament.  I  find  it  asserted  in  the  hom* 
ble  petition  and  advice,  (which  is  the  corner  stone  of 
this  building,  and  that  which  I  shall  adhere  to,)  that 
parliaments  are  the  great  council  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
in  whose  advice  both  he  and  these  nations  may  be  most 
safe  and  happy.  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  that  esteem  of 
them,  and  as  I  have  made  it  the  first  act  of  my  govern- 
ment to  call  you  together,  so  I  shall  further  let  you  see 
the  value  I  have  of  you,  by  the  answers  that  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  advice  that^all  be  given  me  by  you^  fortb^ 
good  of  these  nations. 

You  are  come  up  from  your  several  counties,  as  the 
hesds  of  your  tribes,  and  with  hearts,  (I  persuade  i^' 
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id^ito  oonsutk  together  forthcb  gobd«  Ican'say,  T 
wa^yovL  with  the  samedcsires^  having  nothing  in  m]r 
dosiga  but.  the  nudiikeoiiice  o£  the  peace,  laws^  liberties^ 
bothcivil  and  christian,  'nf  these.  natiQba  ;  which  I  shall 
«|jK^s  make.  the.  measiMre.  and.  nileof  aiy  government^ 
and  be  ready  to  spend  my  life  for. 

We  have  sirnimoned  you  tip  at  this  time,  to  let  yeu 
kaow  the  stale  oi  ottra&ics^  and  to  banne  yow  advice  ini 
iheni:;/  and  i  believe  a  pariiainent  was  never  summoned 
upon  a.  mow.  imfxirtant  oiecationL 

It  is  truie^  ai.  I.  have/  told  you,  ym  utt^  through  tJie 
goodness;  o£  Godv  ai  diis  time  in  peace  ^  bnt  it  is  not 
thus  with  us  because  we  have  no  enemies*  No,  there 
4re  enough,  bodth  witbiaiisand  without  us^  who  would 
soon  pot  aa.end.ta  our  peace,  were  it  in  their  power;  ev 
flhouki  it  at  any  time  come  into  their  power;. 

It  will  be  becombg  your  wisdom^  to  coinsideir  of  the 
securing  of  our  .peace  against  those,  who  we  all  kt^|ta|  are,^ 
and  ever  will  be,,  oisr  implacable  enemies;  what  the 
tteans  of  doing  this  are,.  1  shall  refer  unto  yoti. 

This  I  can .  assure  you,  that  the  armies  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  true  ai/d  faithful  to  the  peace 
and  good  interest  of  these  nations ;  and  it  will  be  fbimd 
so ;  audi  that  they  are  a  consistent  body,  and  useful  for 
aoy  good  ends ;  and  if  they  were  not  the  best  army  in  the 
world,  you  would  have  heard  of  many  inconveniences^ 
by  reason  of  the  great  arrear  of  pay  which  is  now  due 
uato  them,  whereby  some  of  them  are  reduced  to  great 
necessities*  But  you  shall  have  a  particular  account  of 
their  arrears,  and  I  doubt  not  but  considemtion  will  be 
had  thereupon,  in  some  speedy  and  effectual  way.  And 
this  being  matter  of  money,  I  recommend  it  particularly 
to  the  house  of  commons. 

» 

You  have,  you  know,  a  war  with  Spain,  carried  on 
hgr  the  advice  of  parliament.  He  is  an  old  enemy,  and  a 
potent  one ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary,  both  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  theae  nations,  that  that  war  be 
vigorously  prosecuted. 
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Furtfawmore,  the  coostkutian  of  affiUrs  in  'aU( 
neighbour  countries,  and  rouiid-  about  us  (as  .well  friends 
as  enemies,)  is  verjr  considerable,  and  calk  tlpocrxis  to 
be  upon  our  gu£urd,  both^at  land  and  sea;  land,  to  be  in 
a  posture  able .  to  maintain  andxxmaerve:  our  oxni  state 
and  interest.  .    ;  <  -; 

Great  and  powerful fleqts  are  ptreparing  to  be  setferth 
into  th^se  seas,  and  considerable  armies  of  several  na- 
tions andkings  are  now- disputing  for  the  maslSery  of  the 
Sound,  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries  ;  among 
which  is  the,  emperor  of  Germany,  \titfa: other  popish 
States^  I  nded  not  tell  you  of  whit  consequence  these 
things  ^re.to  this  state.  ... 

•  We  have  already  interposed  in  these  afl^rs,  in  3uch 
wanner  aa  w^  found  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land; and  matters  are  yet  in  such  a  condition  in  these 
parts,  that  the  state  may,  with  the  assistance  of  God, 
provide  that  their  differences  may  not  prejudice  us* 

The  oth^r  things  that  are  to  be  said,  1  shall  refer  to 
my  lord  keeper,  l^iennes ;  and  close  up  what  I  haVe  to 
§ay,  with  only  adding  two  or  three  particulars  to  what  I 
have  already  said. . 

And  first,  I  recommend  to  your  care,  the  people  of 
God  in  these  nations,  with  their  concernments.  The 
more  they  are  divided  among  themselves,  the  greater 
prudence  should  be  used  to  cement  them. 

Secondly,  the  good  and  necessary  work  of  reforma- 
tiouj  both  in  nianners  and  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  that  profaneness  may  be  discountenanced  and  sup- 
pressed ;  and  that  righteousness  and  justice  may  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  land. 

Thirdly,  I  recommend  unto  you  the  protestant  cause 
abroad,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  be  in  some  danger, 
having  great  and  powerful  enemies,  and  very  few  friends ; 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  old  English  zeal  in  that 
cause,  is  still  amongst  us. 

Lastly,  my  Ibrcjs,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commonB,  that  you  will,  in  all  ytmr  debates,  maintain 
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and  coosa^ve  love  ud  unity  among  'yonrselves,  that 
therein  you  may  be  the  pattern  of  the  nation,  who  have 
sent  you  up  in  peace,  and  widi  their  prayers,  that  the  spi- 
rit of  wisdom  and  peace  may  be  among  you  ;  and  this 
shall  also  be  my  prayer  for  you ;  and  to  tlus  kt  us  all  add 
our  utmost  endeavours  for  the  making  this  an  happy 
parliament 


CHARLES  11. 

Was  born  16S0,  and  died  1685.  This  prince  is  justly  celebrated  for 
Ms  understanding^  and  -wit.  There  is,  however,  nothing^  remark- 
able in  his  speeches  to  parliament^  of  which  the  foUomng  is  a 
xtrj  kir  specimen. 


The  King^s  Speech  on  the  second  meeting  of  Parliament. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
I  will  not  spend  the  time  in  telling  you  why  I  called 
you  hither ;  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  I  do 
value  myself  much  upon  keeping  my  word,  upon  making 
good  whatsoever  I  promise  to  my  subjects.  And  I  well 
remember  when  I  was  last  in  this  place,  I  promised  that 
I  would  call  a  parliament  as  soon  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  or  desired ;  and  truly,  considering  the  season  of 
fte  year,  and  all  that  has  been  done  since  we  parted,  you 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  meet  sooner  than  now  we 
do.  If  it  might  have  been  a  week  sooner,  you  will  con- 
fess  there  was  some  reason  to  defer  it  to  this  day.  For 
this  day,  (we  may  without  superstition  love  one  day,  pre- 
fer one  day  before  another,  for  the  memory  of  some  bles- 
sings that  befelusthat  day,)  and  then  you  will  not  won- 
der that  the  memory  of  the  great  affection  the  whole, 
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kingdom  shewed  to  me  this  day  twelve  month,  made  me 
desirous  to  meet  you  again  this  day,  when  I  dare 
swear  you  are  full  of  the  same  spirit,  and  that  it  will  be 
lasting  in  you,  I  think  there  are  not  many  of  you  who 
are  not  particularly  known  to  me ;  there  are  very  few  of 
whom  i  have  not  heard  so  much  good,  that  1  am  sure 
as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come,  that  you  will  all 
concur  with  me,  and  that  I  shall  concur  with  you  in  all 
things  which  may  advance  the  peace,  plenty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation ;  I  shall  be  exceedingly  deceived 
else. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen :  You  will  find  what  method 
I  think  best  for  your  proceedings,  by  two  bills  I  have 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  you,  which  are  for  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  was  enacted  at  our  last  meeting.     And 
above  all,  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  when  I   Was  last 
here,-— that  next  to  the  miraculous  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty,   and  indeed,   as  an  immediate  efiect   of  that 
blessing,  1  do  impute  the  good  disposition  and  securi^ 
we  are  all  in,  to  the  happy  act  of  indemnity  and  obli- 
vion.    That  is  the  principal  comer  stone  which  supports 
this  excellent  building,  that  creates  kindness  in  us  to  each 
other,  and  confidence  in  our  joint  and  common  security. 
X  am  sure  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  more,  if  it 
be  possible,  of  that  opinion,  than  I  was,  by  the  experience 
I  have  of  the  benefit  of  it,  and  from  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  what  some  men  say  against  it,  though  1  assure 
you  not  in  my  hearing.     In  God*s  name,  provide  full 
remedies  for  any  future  mischiefs ;  be  as  severe  as  you 
will  against  new  ofienders,  especially  if  they  be  so  upon 
old  principles,  and  pull  up  those  principles  by.  the  roots. 
But  1  shall  never  think  him  a  wise  man,  who  would  en* 
deavour  to  undermine  or  shake  that  foundation  of  our 
public  peace,  by  infringing  that  act  in  the  least  degree ; 
or  that  he  can  be  my  friend,  or  wish  me  well,  who 
would  persuade  me  ever  to  consent  to  the  breach  of  -a 
promise  I  so  solemnly  made  when  I  was  abroad ;  and 
performed  with  that  solemnity,  because,  and  after  I  pro- 
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missed  it,  I  cannot  suspect  any  attempts  of  that  tind  by 
any  men  of  merit  and  virtue. 

•1  will  not  conclude  without  telling  you  some  news ; 
news  that  I  think  will  be  very  acceptable  to  you,  and 
therefore  I  should  think  myself  unkind  and  ill  natured 
if  I^  should  not  impart  it  to  you :  I  have  been  often 
put  in  mind  by  my  friends,  that  it  was  now  high  time 
to  marry,  and  I  have  thought  so  myself  ever -since  I  came 
mto  England.    But  there  appeared  dii&culties  enough  in 
the  choice,  though  many  overture?  have  been  made  to 
me ;  and  if  1  should  never  marry  till  I  could  make  such 
a  choice,  against  which  there  could  be  no  foresight  of 
any  inconvenience  that  may  ensue,  you  would  live  to  see 
me  an  old  bachelor,  which,  I  think,  you  do  not  desire 
to  do.     I  can  now  tell  you  not  only  that  I  am  resolved  to 
mary,  but  to  whom  I  resolve  to  marry,  if  God  please* 
And  towards  my  resolution,  I  have  used  that  deliberation, 
and  taken  that  advice,  as  I  ought  to  do  in  an  affair  of 
that  importance;   and  trust  me,  with  as  full  considera- 
tion of  the  good  of  my  subjects  in  general,  as  of  myself* 
It  is  with  the  daughter  of  Portugal ;  when  I  had,  as"  well 
as  I  could,  weighed  all  that  occurred  to  me,  the  first  re- 
solution I  took,  was  to  state  the  whole  overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  me,  and  in  truth  all  that  had   been 
said  against  it,  to  my  privy  council ;   without  hearing 
whose  advice,  1  never  did,   nor  ever  will,  resolve  any 
thing  of  public  importance;  and  I  tell  you,  with  great 
satisfaction  and  comfort  to  myself,  that  after  many  hours' 
debate  in  a  full  council^  for  I  think  there  was  not  above 
one  absent ;  and  truly  I  believe  upon  all  that  can  be  said 
up(m  that  subject,  for  or  against  it,  my  lords,  without 
one  dissenting  vote  ;  yet  there  were  very  few  sat  silent,  but 
advised  me  with  all  imaginable  chearfulness  to  this  mar* 
riage;  which  I  looked  upon  as  very  wonderful,  and  even 
as  some  instance  of  the  approbation  of  God  himself ;  and 
so  took  up  my  own  resolution,  and  concluded  all  with 
the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  who  is  departing  with  the 
whole  treaty,  signed,  which  you  will  find  to  contain 
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many  great  advantages  to  the  kingdom ;  and  I  shall 
make  aU  the  haste  I  can  to  fetch  you  a  queen  hither^  wbo^ 
1  doubt  not^  will  bring  great  blessings  with  her  to  Ik 
and  you.  * 


EDWARD  HYDE, 

fEarl  of  Clarendoriy  and  Lord  Chancellor  if  England  J 

Was  born  in  1608,  and  died  abroad  in  I67X    He  was  a  steady  ad- 
herent to  the  royal  party,  but  in  1667  he  was  accused  of  treason* 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  secretly  into  France.    He  was  a  man  of  . 
greet  abiliiics,  and  wrote  the  well  known  history  of  the  RebellioD. 
His  daughter  was  married  to  James  H. 


The  Lord  Chancellor^ $  Speech  at  the  Restoration. 

My  Lords  and  Grentlemen, 

You  are  now  returning  to  your  counties  to  receive  the 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  friends  and  neighbours 
for  the  great  things  you  have  done,  and  to  make  the. 
burdens  you  have  laid  upon  them ,  easy,  by  convincing 
them  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  their  submitting  to 
them.  You  will  make  them  see  that  you  have  proceeded 
very  far  towards  the  separation,  and  even  divorce  of  that 
necessity  from  them,  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
married;  that  they  are  now  restored  to  that  blessed 
temper  of  government,  under  which  their  ancestors  en- 
joyed so  many  hundred  years,  that  full  measure  of  feli- 
city, and  the  misery  of  being  deprived  of  which  they 
have  so  sensibly  felt ;  that  they  are  now  free  from  those 
midnight  alarms  with  which  they  have  been  so  terrified, 
and  rise  off  their  beds  at  their  own  healthy  houses,  with- 
out being  saluted  with  the  death  of  a  husband,  a  son, 
and  friend,  miserably  killed  the  night  or  day  before,  and 
with  such  circumstances  killed  as  improved  the  misery 
beyond  the  loss  itself.     This  enfranchisement  is  worth 
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aB  they  pay  for  it.  Your  lordships  will  easily  recover 
that  estimation  and  reverence  that  is  due  to  your  high 
condition,  by  the  exercise  and  practice  of  that  virtue 
from  whence  your  honours  first  sprang ;  the  example  of 
your  justice  and  piety  will  inflame  the  hearts  of  the 
people  towards  you,  and  from  your  practice  they  will 
make  a  judgment  of  the  king  himself.  They  know  very 
well  that  you  are  not  only  admitted  to  his  presence,  but 
to  his  conversation,  and  even  in  a  degree  to  .his  friend- 
ship :  for  you  are  his  great  council.  By  your  example 
they  will  form  their  own  manners,  and  by  yours  they 
will  make  a  guess  at  the  king's ;  therefore  under 
that  obligation,  you  will  cause  your  piety,  your  justice 
your  afiability,  and  your  charity,  to  shine  as  bright  as  is 
passible  before  them.  They  are  too  much  in  love  with 
England,  too  partial  to  it,  who  believe  it  the  best  country 
in  the  world  ;  there  is  a  better  earth,  and  a  better  air, 
and  better,  that  is,  a  warmer  sun;  in  other  countries ;  but 
we  ure  no  more  than  just  when  we  say,  that  England 
is  an  inclosure  of  the  best  people  in  the  world,  when  they 
are  well  mformed  and  instructed ;  a  people  in  sobriety 
of  conscience  the  best  devoted  to  God  Almighty  ;  in  the 
integrity  of  their  affections,  the  most  dutiful  to  the  king'; 
in  their  good  manners  and  inclinations,  most  regardful 
and  loving  to  the  nobility  ;  no  nobility  in  Europe  so  en- 
tirely beloved  by  the  people ;  there  may  be  more  awe 
and  fear,  and  terror  of  them,  but  no  such  respect  towards 
them  as  in  England.  I  beseech  your  lordships  do  not 
undervalue  this  love ;  they  have  looked  upon  your  lord- 
ships, and  they  will  look  upon  your  lordships  again,  as 
the  greatest  example  and  pattern  of  duty  to  the  king ; 
as  their  greatest  security  and  protection  from  injury  and 
injustice,  and  for  their  enjoying  whatsoever  is  due  to 
them  by  the  law,  and  as  the  most  proper  mediators  and 
interposers  to  the  kingi  if,  by  any  failure  of  justice, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  any  oppression  and  violence ; 
and  this  exercise  of  your  justice  and  kindness  towards 
them  will  make  them  the  more  abhor  and  abominate 
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that  party  upon  which  a  comiinonweakh  must  be  fsuair 
ed,  because  it  would  extirpate^  or  suppress,  or  deprive 
ihem  of  their  beloved  nobility,  which  are  such  a  sup^ 
port  apd  security  to  their  full  happin^ess* 

~  And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons^  w]}0 
are  now  returning  to  your  country  lad^n  with  a  trust  not 
inferior  or  less  weighty  than  that  you  brouglu  iiro^ 
thence  ;  you  came  up  their  deputies  to  th^  king,  and  hie 
returns  you  now  his  deputies  to  them ;  his  plenipotenti* 
aries  to  inform  and  assure  them  that  be  thioks  faimadf 
the  happiest  and  greatest  prince  in  the  world ;  aot 
from  the  situation  of  his  dominions  and  the  power  of  his 
great  luvy,  with  which  he  can  visit  his  neighbours,  and 
keep  them  from  visiting  him,  nor  from  the  noble  revenue 
you  have  settled  upon  him,  which  he  will  improve  with 
ail  good  husbandry  ;  but  being  possessed  of  the  affection^ 
and  hearts  of  such  subjects,  that  he  doth  so  intirely  love 
them  and  depend  upon  them,  that  all  his  actions  and  all 
hi^  councils  shall  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  make  them 
happy  and  prosperous  ;  that  he  thinks  his  honour  and  bis 
interest*principally  to  consist  in  providing  ibr^  and  ad* 
vancing  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

That  you  may.  have  the  more  credit  in  what  you  safs 
be  will  not  take  it  unkindly  if  you  publish  his  defects 
and  infirmities  ;  you  may  tell  them  that  he  13  so  confi- 
dent in  the  multitude  of  his  very  good  and  faithful  sub* 
ject^,  that  he  is  very  hard  to  be  pursuaded  that  his  kw 
ill  and  unfaithful  subjects  can  do  him  much  harm  ;  that 
he  so  much  depends*  on  the  afiections  of  honest  mcn^ 
and  their  :;eal  for  his  security,  that  he  is  not  so  solicitous 
and  vigilant  for  his  own  safety  as  he  ought  to  be,  amidst 
so  many  combinations  of  which  he  is  so  well  informed ; 
that  his  servants,  who  with  grief  and  anguish  importune 
him  not  to  take  so  little  care  of  his  own  safety,  can  obtain 
no  other  answer  from  him  than  what  Caesar  heretofore 
gave  to  his  zpalous  friends ;  Mori  me  tnalle,  quam  timerc^ 
He  will  die  any  death  rathjer  than  live  in  fear  of  hi^ 
own  subjects,  or  that  they  should  be  in  fear  of  hinx. 
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You  msj  tdi  Uiem,  as  a  great  infirmity^  th^  a  teo^ji^^ 
and  disconteoted  coontenance  so  afflicts  him,  tl^it  he 
would  remove  it  from  them  at  his  own  charge,,  as  if  h^ 
himself  were  in  the  fault.  Ajid  when  he  hsuh  be^|%  'uh 
^xmed  of  any  less  kind  or  jealous  thing  said  am/mgat 
jtoq,  (as  your  windows  are  never  so  close  shut  bi||L  that 
the  sound  of  your  words  goes  to  the  several  ccHners  of 
the  town,)  bis  majesty  luuth  been  heard  to  say  no  mofPe 
but  *'  What  have  I  done  ?  I  wish  that  gentlemafi 
and  I  were  acqua^ntedt  that  he  knew  me  better.^'  Oh, 
gentlepien,  you  cannot  be  yourselves,  nor  yqu  pannpt 
make  others  too  jealous  or  too  zealous  for  such  a 
prince's  safety,  or  too  solicitous  for  such  a  prince's  satis* 
iaction  and  content ;  to  whom  we  may  very  justly  say, 
as  the  king  of  Tyre  ^vrit  to  Solomon,  *^  Because  God 
bath  loved  his  people,  he  hath  made  thee  kiqg  oyer  tbem*'' 
£ven  his  own  defects  and  infirmities  are  very  necessary 
towards  the  full  measure  of  your  prosperity. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  God  hath  enabled  us  to  int 
vert  one  argument,  which  I  hqpe  imay,  to  a  good  degnee, 
rqiair  the  much  mischief  it  hath  heretofore  dohc*  It 
hath  been  urged  very  unreasonably,  yet  successfully 
Uiged,  in  the  worst  times,  that  it  was  not  fafth,  but  pre*  ' 
somption,  to  expect  that  God  would  restore  a  family 
with  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  controversy,  and  ha^ 
humbled  so  far;  that  he  fvould  countenance  a  party 
that  he  had  so  much  discountenanced,  and  almost  de« 
strayed.  We  may  here  much  mpre  reasonably,  and 
therefore  I  hope  as  eiFectually,  press  the  miracles  that 
God  Almighty  hath  lately  wrought  for  king  and  people, 
as  an  evidence  that  he  will  not  again  easily  forsake  them* 
We  may  tell  those  who  are  using  all  their  endeavours  to 
embroil  the  nation  in  new  troubles,  that  it  is  not  proba- 
Ue  that  a  nation  against  which  God  hath  seemed  these 
late  years  to  have  pronounced  his  judgments  in  tho 
very  language  of  the  prophets :  Go,  ye  swift  messengers, 
to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled,  to  a  people  terrible 
fixun  the  beginning  hitherto,  to  a  nation  rooted  out  and 
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trodflen  down,  whose  lands  the  rivera  have  spoiled ;  the 
Lord  hath  mingled  a  perverse  spirit  in  the  midst  thereof 
that  lie  should  reduce  that  perverseness  to  the  greatest 
tnfeekness  and  resignation.  That  he  should  withdraw  Im 
Jtidgment  from  this  nation,  and  in  a  moment  restore  k 
to  all  the  happiness  it  can  wish,  and  to  no  other  end 
but  to  expose  it  to  the  mercy  and  fury  of  a' few  discoa- 
tinted  persons,  the  worst  of  the  nation,  is  not  easy  to  be 
believed. 

We  may  tell  these  who  still  contrive  the  ruin  of  the 
ehurchi  (the  best,  and  best  reformed  church  in  the 
christian' world,  reformed  by  that  authority, 'and  with 
those  circumstances  as  a  reformation  ought  to  be  made,) 
that  God  would  not  so  miraculously  have  snatched  this 
church  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  would  not  have  raised 
it  from  the  grave  after  he  had  suffered  it  to  be  buried  so 
ttiany  years,  by  the  boisterous  hands  of  profane  and  sacri- 
legions  persons  under  its  own  rubbish,  to  expose  it  again 
to  the  same  rapine,  reproach,  and  impiety.  That  church 
which  delights  itself  in  being  called  catholic,  was  never 
so  near  expiration,  never  had  such  a  resurrection.  That 
So  small  a  pittance  of  meal  and  oil  should  be  sufficieat  to 
preserve  and  nourish  the  poor  widow  and  her  family  so  • 
long,  is  very  little  more  miraculous  than  that  such  a 
number  (^ pious,  learned,  and  very  aged  bishops  should 
so  many  years  be  preserved  in  such  wonderful  straits 
and  oppressions  until  they  should  plentifully  provide  for 
their  own  succession.  That  after  such  a  deep  deluge  of 
sacrilege,  profaneness,  and  impiety  had  covered,  and,  to 
common  understanding,  swallow  it  up,  that  the  church 
should  again  appear  above  the  waters,  God  be  again 
served  in  that  church,  and  served  as  he  ought  to  be,  and 
there  should  be  some  revenue  left  to  support  and  encou- 
rage those  who  serve  him  ;  nay,  that  many  of  those  who 
seemed  to  thirst  after  that  revenue  till  they  had  possessed 
it  should  conscientiously  restore  what  they  had  taken 
away,  and  became  good  sons  and  willing  tenants  to  that 
church  they  had  so  lately  spoiled,  may  make  us  all 
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piously  believe  that  God  Almighty  would  not  have  been 
at  the  expense  and  charge  of  such  a  deliverance  but  ia 
the  behalf  of  a  church  very  acceptable  to.him^  and  which 
shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  against  which 
the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail. 

We  may  tell  those  desperate  wretches  who  still  har- 
bour in  their  thoughts  wicked  designs  against  the  sacred 
person  of  the  king,  iu  order  to  the  compassing  of  theii: . 
own  imaginations,  that  God  Almighty  would  not  hav& 
led  him  through  so  many  wildernesses  ofai&ictions  of  all 
kinds ;  conducted  him  through  so  many  perils  at  sea,  and 
perils  by  land ;  snatched  him  out  of  the  midst  of  this 
kingdom  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  whea  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  were  even  upon  him,  when  they^ 
thought  themselves  so  sure  of  him,  that  they  would  bid 
so  cheap  and  so  vile  a  price  for  him,  he  could  not  in  that 
article  have  so  covered  him  with  a  cloud,  that  he  tra« 
Tellcd,  even  with  some  pleasure  and  observation,  through 
the  midst  of  his  enemies.     He  would  not  so  wonderfuUj 
have  new  modelled  that  army,  so  inspired  their  hearts^ 
and  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation,  with  an  honest  and 
impatient  longing  for  the  return  of  their  dear  sovereign  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  have  so  tried  him,  (which  had  lit- 
tle less  providence  in  it  than  the  other,)  with  these  un- 
natural, or  at  least  unusual  disrespects  and  reproaches 
abroad,  that  he  might  have  a  harmless  and  an  innocent 
appetite  to  his  own  country,  and  return  to  his  own  peo- 
ple with  a  full  value,  and  the  whole  un  wasted  bulk  of  his 
affections,  without  being  corrupted  and  biassed  by  ex- . 
I  fraordinary  foreign  obligations.     God  Almighty  would 
not  have  done  all  this  but  for  a  servant  whom  he  will 
always  preserve  as  the  apple  of  his  own  eye,  and  always  , 
defend  from  the  most  secret  imaginations  of  his  enemies. 
If  these  argumentations,  gentlemen,  urged  with  that 
ivacity  as  is  most  natural  to  your  own  gratitude  and 
ffcctions,  recover  as  many  (and  it  would  be  strange  if 
hey  should  not)  as  have  been  corrupted  by  the  other 
^gic,  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation,  won  to  a  man,  will 
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imtntSfAy  ht  w  devoted  t6  the  king,  as  the  only  <)otfser- 
Tator  and  profeotor  <^  all  that  is  dear  and  precious  Co 
Aem,  and  will  be  so  zealous  to  please  hiin»  whose 
g;ireat^st  pleaaul^6  is  to  ste  them  pleased^hat  when  th<ef 
make  choice  of  persons  again  to  serv^in  parliament^ 
Aej  #ifl  not  choose  such  as  they  wish  should  oppose  &e 
king,  but  therefore  choose,  because  they  have,  and  be- 
Cause  they  are  like  to  serve  the  king  with  their  wh6te 
hearts ;  and  since  he  desires  what  is  best  for  his  people, 
to  gratify  him  in  all  his  desires.     This  blessed  harmony 
Would  raise  us  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour  and 
happiness  in  this  world ;  a  pinnacle  without  a  point, 
upon  which  king  and  people  may  securely  rest  and  repose 
d^mselres  against  all  the  gusts,  and  storms,  and  temp- 
tations, which  all  the  mabce   of  this  world  can  raise 
against  us ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  contend  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  pinnacle. 

I  have  no  more  to  add  but  the  words  of  custom  ;  that 
die  kmg  declares  this  present  parliament  to  be  dissolved ; 
and  this  parliament  is  dissolved  accordingly. 


GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

f  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham.  J 

JB6m  1637,  cfied  1688.  He  is  famous  for  haying  written  the  satin* 
cal  plajr  of  the  Rehearsal.  His  speech  at  a  grave  conference  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons,  to  decide  the  limits  o£  the  jadicial 
authority  of  the  former,  is  very  like  what  one  might  expect  from 
him.  He  se^ms  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  know- 
ing or  caring  more  about  the  matter  than  became  a  gendeman*  I 
and  a  wk ;  at  the  sams  tim'e  he  talks  very  well  about  it.  I 
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Duke  of  Buckingham's  Speech  m  the  Right  of  the 

Lords  to  try  certain  Causes*   , 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  house  of  peers  to  open  to 
you  the  matter  of  this  conference,  which  is  a  task  I 
could  wish  their  lordships  had  been  pleased  to  lay  upon 
any  body  else,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  mine ;  hav- 
ing observed  in  that  little  experience  I  have  made  in  the 
world,  there  can  be  nothing  of  greater  difficulty,  thap 
t0  unite  men  in  their  opinions,  whose  interests  seem  to 
disagree  • 

This,  gentlemen,  I  fear,  is  at  present  our  case ;  but 
yet  I  hope,  when  we  have  a  little  better  considered  of 
it,  we  shall  find  that  a  greater  interest  does  oblige  us, 
at  this  time,  rather  to  join  in .  the  preservation  of  both 
our  privileges,  than  to  differ  about  the  violation  of 
either. 

We  acknowledge  it  is  our  interest  to  defend  the  right 
of  the  commons  ;  for  should  we  suffer  them  to  be  op- 
pressed,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  might  come  to 
be  our  own  case ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  it  will,  also 
appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  commons  to  uphold  the 
privilege  of  the  lords,  that  so  we  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  stand  by  and  support  them. 

All  that  their  lordships  desire  of  you  upon  this  oc- 
casion, is,  that  you  will  proceed  with  them  as  usually 
friends  do,  when  they  are  in  dispute  one  with  another  ; 
that  you  will  not  be  impatient  of  hearing  arguments 
ui^d  against  your  opinions,  but  examine  the  weight  of 
what  is  said,  and  then  impartially  consider  which  of  us 
two  are  the  likeliest  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

If  you  are  in  the  wrong,  we  and  our  predecessors 
have  been  so  for  these  many  hundred  years  ;  and  not 
only  our  predecessors,  but  yours  too.  This  being  the 
first  time  that  ever  an  appeal  was  made,  in  point  of  ju- 
dicature, from  the  lords'  house  to  the  house  of  com- 
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mons:  nay,  those  very  commons  which  turned  tba 
lords  out  bf  this  house,  though  they  took  from  theia 
many  other  <^  their  privileges,  yet  left  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  this  till  the  very  last  day  of  their  sitting ;  and 
this  will  be  made  appear  by  several  precedents  these 
noble  lords  will  lay  before  you,  much  better  than  1  caii 
pretend  to  do. 

Since  this  business  has  been  in  agitation,  their  lord- 
ships  have  be^n  a  little  more  curious  than  ordinary,  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  true  nature  of  these  matters 
now  in  question  before  us,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  to  you  as  far  as  my  small  ability,  and  my  aver- 1 
sion  to  hard  words,  will  give  me  leave.  For,  howsoever 
the  law,  to  make  it  a  mystery  and  a  trade,  may  be  wrapt 
up  in  terms  of  art,  yet  it  is  founded  in  reason,  and  is  ob- 
vious to  copfimon  sense. 

The  power  of  judicature  does  natyrally  descend,  and 
|iot  ascend  ;  that  is,^  no  inferior  court  can  have  any 
power  which  is  not  derived  to  it  from  some  power 
above  it. 

The  king  is  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  supreme* judg^ 
in  all  cases  ecclesiastical  and  civil  ^  and  so  there  is  ti0 
court,  high  or  low,  can  act  but  in  subordination  to  him ; 
and  thpugh  they  do  not  all  issue  out  their  writs  in  the 
king's  name,  yet  they  can  issue  out  none  but  by  virtue 
of  some  power  they  have  received  from  him. 

Now,  every  particular  court  has  such  particular 
power  as  the  king  has  given  it,  and  for  that  reason  has 
Its  bounds :  but  the  highest  court  in  which  the  king  cao 
possibly  sit,  that  is,  his  supreme  court  of  lords  in  par- 
parliamejit,  has  in  it  fill  his  judicial  power,  and  conse- 
quently no  bounds ;  I  mean,  no  bounds  of  jurisdiction; 
for  the  highest  court  is  to  govern  according  to  the  laws, 
as  well  as  the  lowest. 

I  suppose  none  will  make  a  question,  but  that  e\'ery 
jnan,  and  every  cause,  is  to  be  tried  according  to  magaa 
charta  ;  tliat  is,  by  his  peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  and  he  thatis  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
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Ac  codrt  of  admiralty,  or  the  high  court'  of  lords  in 
parliament,  is  tried  as  much  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
as  he  that  is  tried  by  the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas. 
•  When  these  inferior  courts  happen  to  wrangle  among 
themselves,  which  they  must  often  do  by  reason  of  their 
beiag  bound  up  to  particular  causes^  and  their  having 
all  equally  and  earnestly  a  desire  to  try  all  causes  thein- 
selves,  then  the  supreme  court  is  forced  to  hear  their 
eompkunts,  1>ecanse  there  is  no  other  way  of  deciding' 
them ;  and  this,  under  favour,  is  an  original  cau^  of 
Gotirts^  though  not  of  men. 

I    Now  these    original  causes  of  Courts  must  also  of 
necessity,  induce  men,  for  saving  of  charges,  and  dis- 
patch sake,   lo  bring  *  their  causes  originally  before  thCr 
supreme  court ;  but  then  the  court  is  not  obliged  to  re- 
ceive them,  but  proceeds  by  rules ;of  prudence,  in  either 
retaining  or  dismissing  them,  as  they  think  fit. 
V  This  is  the  sum  of  all  that  your  precedents  can  shet^ 
us,  which  is  nothing  but  what  We  practice  every   day  J 
that-  is,  very  often,  because  we  would  not  be  molested 
with  faeahing:  two  many    particular   causes,    we  refer 
them  back  to  othir  courts:  and  all  the  argunfientyou'can- 
possably  draw  from  this,  will  not  in  any  kind  lessen  our 
power,  but  only  show  an  unwillingness  we  have  to  trou« 
hie  cnirselvies  odften  ^tth  matters  of  this  nature. 

Nor  will  this  appear  strange,  if  you  consider  the  con^i 
stitution  of  our  house  ;  it  being  made  up  partly  of  such' 
i^ae  eniployments  will  not  give  them  leisure  to  attend 
the  beaaing  of  private  causes,  and  entirely  of  those  that' 
can  •receive  no  profit  by  it.  .  , 

Aaid  the  truth  is,  the  dispute  at  present  is  not  between 
Ae  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons,  but  between  us 
and  Westminster  HaU :  for  as  we  desire  to  have  few  or  no 
causes  ^brought  before  us,  because  we  get  nothing  by 
them,  so  ^ey  desire  to  have  all  causes  brought  before 
them,  for  a  reason  a  litde  of  the  contrary  nature. 

For  this  very  reason,  it  is  their  business  to  invent 
new  ways  of  drawing  causes  to  their  courts^  whioh 
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ought  not  to  be  pleaded  there ;  as,  for  examplei  Ais  yctf 
cause  of  Skinner  that  is  now  before  us  (and  I  do  not 
speak  this  by  rote,  for  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  reverend 
judge  in  the  case,  who  informed  us  of  it  the  other  dajr 
in  the  house,)  thejr  have  no  way  of  bringing^,  this  cause 
into  Westminster  Hall,  but  by  this  form,  the  reason 
and  sense  of  which  I  leave  you  to  judge  of. 

The  form  is  this ;  that  instead  of  speaking  as  we  ordi* 
nary  men  do  that  have  no  art,  that  Mr.  Skinner  tost 
a  ship  in  the  East  Indies,  to  bring  this  into  their  courts 
they  must  say,  that  Mr.  Skinner  lost  a  ship  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Now  some  of  us  lords  that  did  not  understand  the( 
refinedness  of  this  style,  began  to  examine  what  the  rea* 
sons  of  this  should  be  ;  and  so  we  found,  that  stnoe  thqn 
ought  not,  by  right,  to  try  such  causes,  they  are  resolved 
to  ifiake  bold,  not  only  with  our  privileges,  but  die 
very  sense  and  language  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  mention,  only  to  let  you  see  tluut 
the  whole  cause,  as  well  as  many  others  could  not*  be 
tried  properly  in  any  place  but  at  our  bar,  except  Mfr 
Skinner  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  try  the  right  of 
jurisdictions  between  Westminster  Hall  and  the  court 
of  admiralty,  instead  of  seeking  relief  for  the  injuries  he 
had  received,  in  the  place  only  where  it  was  to  be  ^vea 
him. 

'  One  thing  I  hear  is  much  insbted  upon,  which  is  tli 
trial  without  juries :  to  which  I  could  answer,  that  such 
trials  are  allowed  of  in  the  chancery  and  other  courts, 
and  that  when  there  is  occasion  for  them  we  make  use  of 
juries  too,  both  by  directing  them  in  the  king's  bench,  Bat 
having  them  brought  up  to  our  bar. 

But  I  shall  only  crave  leave  to  put  you  in  mind,  tiiat 
if  you  do  not  allow  us,  in  some  cases,  to  try  without  ju- 
ries, you  will  then  absolutely  take  away  the  use  of'  im** 
peachments;  which  I  humbly  conceive  you  will  not 
think  proper  to  liavc  done  at  this  time. 
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I  kare  giren  the  following  Speech,  because  it  discovers  a  quwnt 

sort  of  familiar  common  sense. 


X«ri/  MrUtoPs  Speech  on  the  Test  Act. 

•  -  • 

jji  dK  first  place,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
that  this  bil^   for  securing  of  general  fears,  is  brought 
up  te  yott  feont  the>  house  of  commons,  the  great  repre^ 
aenl«ti¥e  of  the  people,  and    consequently   the    best 
judges  of  the  true  temper  of  the  nation  ;  a  house  of 
commons,  Mirpossing  all  that  ever  have  been,  in  the 
iUiMtrioua  marks  of  their  duty,  loyalty,  and  affection  to 
their  sov^^eign^  both  in  his  person  and  government : 
80oba  house  crf'cDOinionsaa  his  majesty  ought  to  consider 
vidcberialidfrayst witlLsuch  a  kindlove  as  is  dueto  a  wife» 
n^vfy  to  be  parted  with  unkindly,  or  as  a  mistress,  to 
betumed  c^  when  our  turn  is  served  by  her.    My  lords« 
Ab  cas^  mention  of  a  wife  suggests  to  my  thoughts 
^  pucsttance  of  the  comparison.     I  have  observed,  in 
the  oottBse  of  my  life,  that  men  who  have  wifes  some- 
what coquet,  that  is,  a  little  subject  to  gallantries,  live 
witrEy«swith  them,  and  freer  from  troublesome  con- 
tentions, than  those  who  have  wives  of  exact  rigid  virtue  : 
aad  die  reason  is  clear ;  for  the  more  gamesome  ladies, 
being*  conscious  of  their  failings  in  that  essential  part, 
m>  cavefol  to  disguise  and  repair  them  by  kind  and 
^toder  compliances  with  their  husbands'  humours  in  all 
|>dbe)^  things ;  whereas  wives  severely  punctual  and  exact 
^aihe  chief  matrimonial  duty,  expect,  and  even  exact, 
^  gmtler  compliances  from  their  husbands,  and  think 
ttaciafielves  as*  it  were  privileged  by  the  rigidness  of 
*^if  virtue,  to  be  sometimes  troublesome  in  domestic 
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affairs  ;  especially,  if  there  be  any  jealousy  in  the  caae^ 
In  like  manner,  my  :lonl5i,  it  is  not  to:be  much  wondered 
at,  if  this  incomparable  house  of  commons,    transcend- 
ing all  that  ever  were  in  the  grand  essentials  of  duty/ 
loyalty,  and  affection  to  their  king,  should,   at  some 
times,  be  a  little  troublesome  to  him  in  lesser  occur' 
rences  ;  especially  when  on9e  fears  and  jealousies  are 
on  the  wing.     My  lords,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determiae 
whether  there  have  been  any  just  grounds    given  by 
any  violent  men,  or  by  the  unreasonable  ambition  ii 
any   Roman  catholics,  for  such  fears  and  jealousies; 
it  suffices  to  exact  the  necessity  of  a  timely  nemedjr, 
sinoe.  they  have,  indeed,  most  violently  seized  and  d9«' 
tempered  the  minds  of  the  major  part  of  his  majesty's 
protestant  subjects,  which  certainly  no  man'  oonveiBant' 
in  the  V world: can  deny.     Now,  my  lords,  in.  popular 
fears^and  iq^iprebensions,  those  usually  prove  most  dan-- 
gerous,  that  are  raised  upon  grounds  not  well  anderstoodr 
and  may  rightly  be  resembled  toihe  fatall  effects  of  panics 
fisarsia  armies,  where  I  have  seldom  seen  great  discnden* 
arise  from  intelligencies  brou^t  in  by  parties  and  scouts^'i 
or  by  advertisements  to  generals,  but  from  abulns  apon 
groundless  and  capricious  fears  of  danger,  taken  up,  we 
know  not  either,  how  or  why«   This,  ^  no  man -of  moderate 
experience  in  military  affairs,  but  hath  found  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  one  time  or  other ;  in  giving  a  stop  to 
which  mischief,  the  skill  of  great  .commanders   is  best 
seen.     In  like  manner,  my  lords,  this  great  and  judi- 
cious assembly  of  the  house  of  commons,  .rightly  seotf* 
ble  of  the  dangerous  effects  which  so  general  a  disturli-' 
ance  of  men's  minds  in  the  concernments  .of  religion, 
(how  groundless  soever)  might  produce,  have  applied 
their  care  to  obviate  them  by  diia  bill ;  a  bill,  ia  mf 
opinion,  as  full  of  moderation  towards  catholics,  as  of 
prudence  and  security  towards  the  religion  of  the  State* 
In  this  bill,  my  lords,  notwithstanding  all  the  abtfins  of 
the  increase  of  popery  and  deigns  of  papists,  here  is 
no  mention  of  barring  them  from  a  privale  and  modest 
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acnuae  of  tfadr  itUgion;  no  faanishing  theni  to  sudh  a 
Stance  from  court ;  no  putting  m  execution  of  penal 
hws  in  force  against  them.  All  their  jH^cautions  are 
teduoed  to  this  one  intent,  natural  to  all  societies  of 
men,  of  hindering  a  lesser  opposite  party  from  growing 
jtpo  strong  for  the  greater  and  more  considerable  one. 
And  in  this  just  way  of  prevention,  is  not  the  moderatson 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  admired,  that  they  have 
rairsftiaed  it  to  the  sole  point  of  debarring  their  adver;^ 
svies  from  offices  and  places,  from  accession  of  wealth, 
bjr  favour  of  the  sovereign?  And  after  all,  my  lords, 
W9  .few  do  these  sharp  trials  and  tests  of  this  act  re- 
gtfd.  Only  a  few  such  Roman  catholics  as  would  iaia 
Md  offices  and  places  at  the  price  of  hypocrisy  and 
d^simulation  of  their  true  sentiments  in  religion.  •  My 
lords,  however  the  sentiments  of  a  catholic  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  (I  still  say  not  of  the  court  of  Rome,) 
may  oblige  me,  upon  scruple  of  ccmscience  in  some 
particulars  of  this  bill,  to  give  my  negative  to  it  when 
it  icoines  to  passing,  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  i»*otestant 
{Kurliament,  my  advice  prudentially  cannot  but  go  along 
with  the  main  scope  of  it,  the  present  circumstances 
of  time  and  afiairs  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  com<^ 
posiog  the  disturbed  minds  of  the  people. 


HENEAGE  FINCH, 

'(First  Earl  of  Nottingham^  Son  of  Sir  Heneage  Ftnchy) 

Was  bom  1621,  and  died  1682.     He  was  member  for  Oxford,  and 
1670  appointed  attorney  general,  and    afterwards  lord    keeper 
^nd  lord  chancellor.    In  this  latter  ofRce  he  succeeded  Lord  Cla- 
mdon.    lie  was  rather  an  elegant  tpeaketi 


77te  Lord  Keeper  Finches  Address  to  both  Houses. 

My.  liM*ds,  and  you,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
tf  the  touse  of  commons :    The  causes  of  tiiis  pr^- 
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sent  uactatifyf  and  tbe  nasona  wbich  hx¥e  morcd  ktt 
majesty  to  command  your  attendance  upon  liim  at  Ab 
time,  are  of  the  higliest  impoitance.  The  ktng^  neaakn 
to  enter  into  terms  of  the  strictest  coiTespondenoe  aad 
endearment  with  his  parliament ;  to  take  yonr  ooundd 
in  his  most  weighty  affiurs ;  to  impart  all  his  cares  t6 
yWL ;  to  acquaint  you  with  ail  his  vMnts  and  neceaai- 
ties  ;  to  offer  you  all  that  can  be  yet  wantmg  to  make 
you  enjoy  yourselves ;  to  establish  a  right  understand- 
ing between  him  and  his  three  estates^  and  between  the 
estates  themselves ;  to  redress  aU  your  just  cOttipIainKs, 
and.  to  put  all  his  sublets  at  ease  as  far  as  in  him  lies^ 
and  can  consist  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  go- 
vernment. And  having  made  all  these  advances,  lie 
doubts  not  but  you  will  behave  yourselves  like  those  that 
deserve  to  be  called  the  king's  friends,  and  that  you  will 
put  him  at  ease  too.  There  is  no  cause  why  any  fevs 
of  religion  or  liberty  should  divert  you  ;  for  his  ms^esty 
hath  so  often  recommended  to  you  the  consideration  of 
religion,  go  very  often  desired  you  to  assist  him  in  his  care 
and  protection  of  it,  that  the  defender  of  the  feitfa  is 
become  the  advocate  of  it  too,  and  hath  left  all  those 
without  excuse  who  still  remain  under  any  kind  of  doubts 
or  fears.  Again,  the  care  of  your  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties hath  been  so  much  his  majesty's,  that  the  more 
you  reflect  upon  these  cimceras,  the  more  you  will  find 
yourselves  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  tender- 
ness of  you,  and  indulgence  to  you.  Search  your  own 
annals,  the  annals  of  those  times  you  account  most 
iiappy  you  will  scarce  find  one  year  without  an  examine 
of  something  more  severe,  and  more  extraordinary,  than 
a  whole  reign  hath  yet  produced.  Peruse  the  histcuries 
of  foreign  nations,  and  you  shall  find  statues  and  altars 
to  have  been  erected  to  the  memories  of  those  princes 
whose  best  virtues  never  arrived  to  half  that  modenrtion 
which  we  live  to  see  and  enjoy.  No  king  did  ever  meet 
a  partiament  with  juster  cause  of  confidence  in  their  af- 
fections ;  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  not  sufier  him- 
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$dS  to  doubt,  but  reUes  firmly  up<ni  it,  that  yon  never 
will  forsake  him  when  he  is  under  any  kind  of  difficul- 
ties. He  doth  assure  himself  tliat  you  will  now  think 
fit  to  provide  for  his  honour  and  your  own  safety,  by 
fadping  him  to  pay  some  part  of  his  debts,  and  to  make 
his  navy  as  great  and  as  considerable  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
&r  the  greatness  of  the  king  is  the  greatness  and  safety 
of  his  people*  The  sprii^  and  rivers  which  pay  tribute 
to  the  ocean,  do  not  lessen,  but  preserve  themselves  by 
that  contribution*  It  is  impossible  that  those  affections 
that  piety  and  allegiance  first  planted,  which  persecution 
aovid  not  abate,  which  the  gracious  influences  of  his  ma» 
jesty 's  happy  government  have  hitherto  encreased,  should 
sow  appear  to  wither  and  decay.  But  then  the  best 
indication  of  the  h^art  is  by  the  hand ;  and  because  it  is 
of  infinite  moment  to  the  king's  ai&irs  that  there  should 
be  a  ohearful  concurrence  to  his  supplies,  then  let  hand 
aod  heart  both  join  in  the  oblation,  for  that  will  make  it 
a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  indeed. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen :   The  happiness  of  this 
present  age,  and  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  next,  too,  is 
very  much  in  your  hands ;  and  at  this  time  all  that  you 
would  desire  to  settle  and  improve,  all  that  you  would 
wish  to  secure  and  transmit  to  your  posterities,  may  now 
be  accomplished.     Would  you  raise  tlie  due  estimation 
aod  reverence  of  the  church  of  England  to  its  |ust 
hei^t  ?  Would  you  provide  for  the  safety  and  estabhsh- 
meat  of  it  ?  Dp  there  want  any  laws  to  secure  the  peace 
aad  ^^oiet  of  the  state?  Would  you  emkh  and  adorn 
this  kingdom  by  providing  for  the  extent  and  improve'- 
ment  of  trade,  by  introducing  new  and  useful  manuBK:- 
tores,  and   by  encouraging  those .  we  have    already  ? 
Would  you  prevent  all  frauds  and  perjuries,  all  delays 
and  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice  ?  Would  you 
pieserve  a  famous  city  from  being  dqwpulated  by  the 
siibuibs  ?  Would  you  restrain  the  excess  of  those  new 
busings  which  begin  to  awarih  widi  hAabitants  un- 
blown ?  All  your  petiticm  of  this,  kbd  will  be  gmteflil 
Vol.  !•  23 
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to  the  king,  and  you  may  with  ease  efiect  all  these  and 
much  more,  which  your  great  wisdoms  mil  suggest  to 
you.     A  little  time  will  serve  to  make  many  excdl€3it 
laws,  and  to  give  you  the  honour  to  be  the  repairers  cf 
all  our  breaches  ;  so  as  that  time  be  wholly  employed 
upon  the  public,  and  not  taken  up  by  such  considerations 
as  are  less  meritorious.    If,  therefore,  there  be  any  with- 
out doors  that  labour  to  disunite  your  counsels,  or  to 
render  them  ineffectual,  if  they  can  hope  that  the  oc* 
casions  for  this  may  arise  from  some  differences  within 
yourselves,  or  hope  by  thqse  differences  to  disguise  thek 
own  disaffections  to  your  good  proceedings,  ?tis  in  yoor 
power  to  defeat  those  hopes,  to  pull  off  this  disguise,  and 
to  secure  a  happy  conclusion  of  this  meeting  by  studying 
to  pireserve  a  good  correspondence,  and  by  a  careful 
avoiding  all  such  questions  as  are  apt  to  engender  strife* 
And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  gravity  of  the 
council,  the  wisdom  and  good  temper  of  a  parliament, 
were  necessary  to  support  that  government  which  only 
can  support  these  assemblies,  certainly  this  is  the  hour. 
You  see  with  what  zeal  the  king  hath  recompoiended  to 
you  a  good  agreement  between  yourselves,  and  that  he 
doth  it  with  all  the  care  and  compassion,  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  importunity  fit  for  so  great-a  prince  to  express ; 
who  would  be  very  sorry  that  any  such  misfortune  as 
your  disagreement  should  either  deprive  him  of  your  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  or  his  [people  of  those  good  laws 
which  he  is  ready  to  grant  you.     There  is  no  other  way 
nur  enemies  can  think  of  by  which  'tis  possible  fyr  this 
session  to  miscarry,  for  fears  and  jealousies  canpot  enter 
here  ;  calumnies  and  slanders  will  find  no  place  amongst 
wise  and  good  men.     They  that  use  these  arts  abroad, 
will  quickly  t)e  discredited  when  the  world  shall  see  the 
generous  effects  of  your  confidence,     Men  will  despair 
of  attempting  any  disturbance  in  the  state,  when  they  see 
every  step  that  tends  that  way,  serves  only  to  give  you 
fresh  occasions  to  testify  your  loyalty  and  your  zeal* 
You  have  all  die  reason  in  the  world  to  make  men  s^e 
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tftts,  for  you  have  the  same  monarchy  to  assert,  the  same 
charch  to  defend,  the  same  interests  of  nobility  and 

Sntry  to  maintsdn,  the  same  excellent  king  to  contend 
r,  and  the  same  enemies  to  contend  against* 
And  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  since  the  whole 
session  of  parliament  is,  in  the  judgment  and  construction 
of  our  law,  but  .as  one  day,  let  us  endeavour  that  the 
morning  of  it,  the  first  entrance  upon  it,  may  be  with 
such  fair  and  auspicious  circumstances  as  may  give  the 
whole  kingdom  an  assurance  of  a  bright  and  chearful 
day.  Let  no  ill  humours  gather  into  clouds  to  darken 
or  obscure  it,  for  this  day  is  a  critical  day,  and  more  de-» 
pendsupon  that  judgment  of  our  affairs  which  will  be 
made  by  it,  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  It  impcMts 
us^  therefore,  to  take  care  that  no  part  of  this  time  be 
lost ;  let  every  precious  minute  of  this  day  be  spent  in 
receiving  such  acts  of  grace  and  goodness  as  are  ready 
to  flow  from  the  king,  and  in  making  such  retributions 
for  them  as  may  become  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  best 
of  subjects  to  the  best  of  kings.  So  shall  this  day  be« 
come  a  day  of  disappointment  and  discomfort  to  our 
enemies,  but  to  us  and  all  good  men  a  glorious  day,  a 
day  of  triumph  and  deliverance,  a  memorable  and  joyful 
day  to  this  present,  and  to  all  future  generations* 


Another  J  by  the  samet 

My  Lords,  &c. 
Br  the  most  gracious  pleasure  of  the  king,  yoa  are 
bere  again  assembled  to  hold  another  session  of  this 
parliament,  wherein  the  king  expects  your  advice  and 
your  assistance ;  your  advice  in  matters  of  the  high'* 
est  deliberation,  your  assistance  in  matters  of  extreme 
and  pressing  difficulty.  Your  deliberations  will  chiefly 
be  exercised  about  those  things  which  belong  to  your 
l^ace,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  peace  of  the 
state ;  two  considerations  of  so  close  a  connexion  bt- 
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twcen  themselves,  tl^t  in  the  very  original  writ  of  sum* 
mons,  by  virtue  of  which  you  8tiU  sit  here^  they  aic 
jointly  recommended  to  your  counsel  and  care.  The 
peace  of  the  church  is  harder  to  preserve  ^n  the  peace 
of  the  state ;  for  they  who  desire  innovationa  in  the 
slate,  most  commonly  begin  the  attempt  upon  As 
church.  And  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
peace  of  the  church  is  so  often  disturbed ;  not  only  by 
those  poor  mistaken  souls,  who  deserve  to  be  pitied,  but 
by  malicious  and  designing  men,  who  deserve  to  be 
punished*  And  while  things  continue  in  this  estate,  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  that  the  laws  which  are  necessary 
to  restrain  the  malicious^  must  and  will  sometimes  dis« 
quiet  and  wound  those  that  are  weak.  What  remedies 
are  fit  for,  this  disease ;  Whether  the  fault  be  in  the  kws, 
or  the  men ;  in  the  men  that  should  obey  or  in  the  meft 
tfiat  should  execute ;  whether  the  cure  be  a  work  of 
time  and  patience,  orof  Zealand  diligence ;  or  whether  any 
new  expedient  can  be  found  to  secure  the  ship  from  th^ 
storm  which  the  swelling  of  two  contrary  tides  seems  to 
threaten,  is  wholly  left  to  your  advice.  The  king  hath 
called  you  for  that  end,  and  doubts  not  but  your  councils 
will  be  such  as  shall  tend  to  safety  and  to  estabUshment. 
The  peace  of  the  state  requires  as  much  of  your  care 
and  vigilance  too ;  our  peace  at  home  and  our  peace 
abroad.  As  for  that  abroad,  we  are  at  this  time,  blessed 
be  God  for  his  mercy  to  us,  and  the  king  for  his  care  of 
us,  in  perfect  peace  with  all  the  nations  upon  earth ;  such 
a  peace  as  makes  us  the  envy  of  the  christian  world, 
and  hath  enabled  us  to  do  ourselves  right  against  the 
infidels.  Such  a  peace  as  brings  with  it  all  the  fruits  of 
peace,  and  deserves  not  only  our  prayers  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  it,  but  our  best  and  most  watchful  care  that 
nothing  may  be  done  on  our  part  to  give  it  an  interrup- 
tion. But  then  we  must  consider  again,  that  our  peace 
abroad  will  not  subsist  any  longer  than  while  we  main- 
tain our  peace  at  home  ;  for  without  this,  no  kingdom 
can  be  able  to  act  in  its  full  strength  ;  and  without  that^ 
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die  friendship  and  enmity  of  any  nation  ceases  to  be 
ocmsiderable  to  its  neighbours*     Now  'tis  a  great  and 
dangerous  mistake  in  those  who  think  the  peace  at  home 
is  well  enough  preserved  so  long  as  the  sword  is  not 
Aawn  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  nothing  deserves  the  name  oi 
peace  but  unity ;  such  an  unity  as  flows  from  an  un* 
slmken  trust  and  confidence  between  the  king  and  his 
people^  from  a  due  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
asid  to  his  government ;  from  a  religious  and  awful  care» 
not  to  remove  the  ancient  land*marks,  nor  to  disturb 
those  constitutions  which  time  and  the  public  conve- 
nience have  settled ;  from  a  zeal  to  preserve  the  whole 
frame  and  order  of  the  government  upon  the  old  foun* 
dations,  and  from  a  perfect  detestation  and  abhorrence 
of  all  such  as  are  given  to  change  :  whatever  falls  short 
of  this,  falls  short  of  peace  too.     If,  therefore,  there  be 
any  endeavours  to  renew,  nay,  if  there  be  not  all  possible 
endeavours  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  all  former  pro- 
.vocations  and  offences,  and  the  occasions  of  the  like 
ibr  the  Aiture,  if  there  be  such  divisions  as  beget  great 
thoughts  of  heart,  shall  we  call  this  peace,  because  it  is 
not  war,  or  because  men  do  not  yet  take  the  field  ?  As 
well  we  may  call  it  health  when  there  is  a  dangerous  fer- 
mentation in  the  blood  and  spirits,  because  the  patient 
hath  not  yet  taken  his  bed. 

[Then  laying  open  the  difficulties  with  relation  to  the 
weakness  of  the  fleet  and  the  kite's  particular  debts,  he 
proceeded  thus :] 

One  difficulty  more  there  is,  without  which  all  the 
rest  were  none ;  and  that  is,  the  strange  diffidence  and 
distrust  which,  like  a  general  infection,  begins  to  spread 
it^lf  through  all  the  comers  of  the  land.  Much  of  this 
rises  from  the  artifice  of  ill  men,  who  would  create  and 
nourish  all  the  suspicions  they  can  devise ;  hut  the  cure 
of  it  lies  perfectly  in  your  hands  ;  for  all  will  presently 
vanish  as  soon  as  men  shall  see  your  acquiescence,  and 
the  fruits  of  it,  in  a  chearful  concurrence  with  his  majesty 
to  all  these  good  and  public  ends  M^hich  he  hath  now  so 
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earnestly  recommended  to  you*  It  would  be  sbniewlat 
strange,  and  without  all  example  in  story,  that  a  nation 
should  be  twice  ruined,  twice  undone,  by  the  self-samc 
ways  and  means,  the  same  fears  and  jealousies.  WiO 
any  man  that  but  gives  himself  leave  to  think,  refiisc  | 
to  enjoy  and  take  comfort  in  the  blessings  that  are  pre- 
sent, only  for  fear  of  future  changes  and  alterations?' 
Surely  it  is  enough  for  any  kingdom,  and  more  thao 
most  kingdoms  of  the  world  can  boast  of,  to  have  their 
afl&irs  brought  into  such  condition,  that  they  mar,  in 
all  human  probability,  and  unless  by  their  own  default, 
continue  a  long  time  safe  and  happy.  Future  contin- 
gencies are  not  capable  of  any  certain'  prospect.  A  sc-  J 
curity  beyond  that  of  human  probability,  no  nation  ever 
did  or  ever  shall  attain  to.  If  a  kingdom  be  guarded 
by  nature  against  all  dangers  from  without,  and  then 
will  rely  too  much  upon  what  nature  hath  done  for  them : 
if  a  kingdom  be  warned  and  cautioned  against  all  dan* 
gers  from  within,  by  former  experiences,  and  then  will 
either  forget,  or  make  no  use  of  those  experiences:  if  a 
kingdom  be  powerful  in  shipping  and  navigation,  and 
then  see  their  neighbours  endeavouring  to  overpower 
them  that  way,  without  being  solicitous  to  augment  and 
reinforce  their  own  naval  strength :  if  a  kingdom  be 
happy  in  the  frequent  assemblies  of  their  great  councils, 
where  all  that  is  grievous  may  be  redressed,  and  all 
that  is  wanting  may  be  enacted,  and  then  will  render 
those  councils  useless  and  impracticable,  by  continuing 
endless  distractions ;  who  can  wonder  if  their  afiairs 
should  begin  to  be  less  prosperous,  when  otherwise, 
humanly  speaking,  and  in  all  common  probabilit}%  their 
condition  would  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune 
and  their  security  in  a  manner  impregnable. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  if  the  presaging  malice 
of  our  enemies  should  portend  any  such  fate  as  this  to 
befall  us,  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  this  great 
council  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  all  their  auguries ; 
the  honour  and  loyalty  of  this  august  and  venerable  as- 
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sembly  will  leave  no  kind  of  room  for  sach  divinations* 
You  that  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  so  excellent 
a  monarchy,  so  admirable  a  constitution  and  temper  of 
government ;  you  that  remember  what  the  want  of  this 
government  cost  us,  and  the  miserable  desolations  which 
attended  it,  have  all  tl^  motives,  and  are  under  all  pos- 
sible obligations,  to  secure  and  advance  the  interest  of 
it    The  king,  on  his  part,  meets  you  with  so  open  and 
so  foil  a  heart,  and  so  absolutely  resolved  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  glad  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that  it  must  be  the 
strangest  infelicity  in  the  world,  if  either  he  or  his  sub- 
jects should  meet  with  any  disappointments  here ;  for 
the  king  hath  no  desires  but  what  are  public,  no  ends 
or  aims  which  terminate  in  himself;  all  his  endeavours 
are  so  entirely   bent  upon  the  welfare  of  his  whole  do- 
minions, that  he  doth  not  think  any  man  a  good  subject, 
who  doth  not  heartily  love  his  country ;  and  therefore 
I  let  no  man  pass  for  a  good  patriot,  who  doth  not  hear- 
j  %  love  and  serve  his  prince.  ^  Private  men,  indeed,  are 
I  subject  to  be  misled  by  private  interests,   and  may  en^ 
I  tertain  some  vain  and  slender  hopes  of  surviving  the 
I  public ;  but  a  prince  is  sure  to  fall  with  it,  and  therefore 
:  can  never  have  any  interests  divided  from  it.     To  live 
;  and  die  with  the  king  is  the  highest  profession  a  subject 
can  make,  and  sometimes  'tis  a  profession  only,  and  no 
m(M*e;  but  in  a  king 'tis  an  absolute  necessity;  'tis  a 
fate  inevitable  that  he  must    live  and    die  with    his 
people.    Away   then  with    all  the  vain    imaginations 
of  those  who  infuse   a  misbelief  of   the  government. 
Away  widi  all  those  ill  meant  distinctions  between  the 
court  and  the  country,  between  the  natural  and  the 
politic  capacity,  and  let  us  all  who  go  about  to  per* 
suade  others  that  there  are    several  interests^  hate    a 
care  ofthat  precipice  to  which  Such  principles  may  lead 
^txA ;  for  the  first  men  that  ever  began  to  distinguish 
of  their  duty,  never  left  off  till  they  had  quite  distin- 
guished themselves  out  of  their  allegiance.    Let  no  con* 
^cmtf)n  then  come  near  this  place,  but  that  of  a  nobk 
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emulation  who  shall  sonre  his  CDuntiy  best,  bjf  well  serv- 
ing of  the  king :  let  no  passion  enter  here,  bat  that  of 
a  pious  zeal  to  lay  hold  upon  all  opportunities  of  pro* 
moting  the  honour  and  service  of  the  crown,  till  our  cue* 
nies  despair  of  ever  profiting  by  any  disorders  amsogit 
us ;  and  let  all  who  pray  for  the  long  life  and  prospen^ 
of  the  king  add  their  endeavours  to  their  prayers,-  aod 
study  to  prolong  his  sacred  life,  by  giving  him  all  the 
joys  of  heart  which  can  arise  from  the  demonstrations 
of  the  lively  and  the  warm  affections  of  his  people. 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM- 

His  Speech  on  the  Dissolution  oj"  Parliament. 


My  Lords, 

I  HAVE  often  troubled  your  lordships  with  my  discourse 
in  this  house ;  but  I  confess  I  never  did  it  with  more 
trouble  to  myself  than  I  do  at  this  time,  for  |  scarce 
know  where  I  should  begin,  or  what  I  have  to  say  to 
your  lordships :  on  the  one  side,  I  am  afraid  of  being 
thought  an  unquiet  and  pragmatical  man ;  for  in  tbb 
age,  every  man  that  cannot  bear  every  thing,  is  called 
unquiet ;  and  hQ  that  does  ask  questions,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  concerned,  is  looked  upon  as  pragmatical. 
On  the  other  side^  I  am  ^till  more  afraid  of  being 
thought  a  dishonest  man ;  and  of  all  men,  I  am  most 
afinid  of  being  thought  so  by  myself,  for  cytry  one  is 
the  best  jucj^e  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  intentions ;' 
and  though  it  does  not  always  fcUow  that  he  is  pragma- 
tical whom  odiers  take  to  be  so,  yet  this  never  iails  to 
be  true,— «*that  he  is  most  certainly  a  knave  who  takes 
himself  to  be  so.  Nobody  is  answerable  for  more  un- 
derstanding than  God  Almighty  has  given  him;  and 
Uiereforc^  though  I  ^ou/d  be  in  the  wroog  if  I  teil 
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your  lordships  truly  and  plainly  what  I  am  really  convin- 
ced of,  I'  shall  behave  myself  like  an  honest  man ;  for  it 
is  my  duty,  so  long  2ts  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  this 
house,  to  hide  nothing  from  your  lordships,  which  I 
liiink  may  concern  his  majesty's  service,  your  lordships' 
intCTCst,  or  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  people  of  Eng. 
land. 

The  question,  in  my  opinion,  which  now  lies  before 
your  lordships,  is  not  what  we  are  to  do,  but  whether 
at  this  time  we,  can  do  any  thing  as  a  parliament ;  it 
being  very  clear  to  me  that  the  parliament  is  dis- 
solved  :  and  if,  in  this  opinion,  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  mistaken,  I  have  another  misfortune  joined 
to  it,  for  I  desire  to  maintain  the  argument  with  all  the 
judges  and  lawyers  in  England,  and  leave  it  afterwards 
to  your  lordships  to  decide  whether  I  am  in  the  right  or 
no.  This,  my  lords,  I  speak  not  out  of  arrogance,  but 
in  my  own  justification,  because  if  I  were  not  thoroug^ily 
convinced  that  what  I  have  now  to  urge  is  grounded 
upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  England',  and  that  the  not 
pressing  it  this  time  might  prove  to  be  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous consequence  both  to  his  majesty  and  the  whole 
nation,  I  should  have  been  loth  tb  start  a  notion  which, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to  some  people ;  and 
yet,  my  lords,  when  I  consider  where  I  am,  whom  I  now 
speak  to,  and  what  was  spoken  in  this  place  about  the 
time  of  the  prorogation,  I  can  hardly  believe  what  I 
have  to  say  will  be  distasteful  to  your  lordships. 

I  remember  very  well  how  your  lordships  were  then 
displeased  with  the  house  of  commons ;  and  I  remember 
too  as  well  what  reasons  they  gave  you  to  be  so.  It  is 
not  so  long  since,  but  that  I  suppose  your  lordships  may 
call  to  mind  that,  after  several  odd  passages  between 
us,  your  lordships  were  so  incensed,  that  a  motion  was 
made  here  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  about  the  dis- 
solotion  of  this  parliament ;  and  though  it  failed  of  be* 
ing  carried  in  the  aflSrmative  by  two  or  three  voices,  yet 
this  in  the  debate  was  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  with 
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much  the  major  part  of  your  lordships  t|iat  were  here 
present^  and  was  only  overpowered  by  the  proxies  of 
those  lords  who  never  heard  the  arguments.  What 
cliange  there  has  been  sjuce,  either  in  their  behavioor 
or  in  the  statjs  of  our  afl^irs,  that  should  make  your 
lordships  chailge  your  opinions^  I  have  not  yet  heard ; 
md  therefore,  if  I  can  make  it  appear,  (as  1  pre^UHie 
I  shall)  that  by  law'  the  parliament  is  dissolved,  I  pre- 
sume  your  k^rdships  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  me 
for  it. 

I  havex>ften  wondered  how  it  should  conie  to  pass,  that 
tliis  house  of  commpus,  in  which  there  are  so  many  honest 
and  so  many  worthy  gentlemen,  should  yet  be  les^  respect- 
ful to  your  lordships,  as  certainly  they  have  been,  th^ 
^ny  house  of  commons  that  were  ever  chosen  in  England ; 
and  yet,  jf  the  matter  be  a  little  enquired  into,  the  reascxi 
of  it  will  plainly  appear :  for,  my  Iprds,  the  very  natqre 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  changed ;  they  do  not  thinly 
now  that  they  are  an  a^embly  th^t  are  to  return  to  their 
Own  homes,  and;  become  private  men  again,  (as  by  the 
laws  of  the  bnd,  and  the  ancient  constitution  of  par- 
liaments, they  ought  to  be,)  but  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  a  standing  senate,  and  as  a  number  of  men 
picked  out  to  be  legislators  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ; 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  my  lords,  they  have  reaspn  to 
believe  themselves  our  equals :  but,  my  lords,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  try  new  experiments  in  a  govern- 
ment.    Men  dp  pot  foresee  the  i)l  consequences  that 
must  happen,  when  they  go  about  to  alter  those  essen- 
tial parts  of  it  upon  which  the  whole  fr^me  depends,  as. 
now,  in  our  case,  the  customs  and  conjstitutions  of  par- 
liament ;  for  all  governments  are  artificial  thin^,  and 
every  part  of  them  has  a  dependance  pne  upon  another, 
^nd  with  them,   as  with  clocks  and  watches,   if  you 
should  put  great  wheels  in  tlie  place  of  little  ones,  and 
little  on^s  in  the  place  of  great  ones,  all  the  movements 
would  stand  still ;  so  that  we  cannot  alter  any  one  part 
of  a  government,  without  prejudicing  the  motions  of. 
tlite  whole. 
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If  this,  my  lords^  were  well  considered,  people  would 
be  more   cautious  how  they  went  out  of  the  old  honest 
English  way  and  method  of  proceeding.     But  it  is  not 
fUf  business  to  find  fault;  and  therefore,  if  your  lord- 
sUps  will  give  me  leave,  I  shall  go  on  to  shew  you  why, 
mmy  opinion,  we  are  at  this  time  no  parliament.     The 
groiaid  of  this  opinion  of  mine,  is  taken  from  the  an- 
cient and  unquestionable  statutes  of  this  r^m  ;  and  give 
me  leave  to  tell  your  lordships,  by  the  ivay,  that  sta* 
totes  are  not  like  women,  for  they  are  not  one  jot  the 
worse  for  being  oldi     The  first  statute  that  I  shall  take 
notice  of  is  that  in  the  4th  year  of  Edward  III.  chap.  14, 
thus  set  down  in  the  printed  book :  Item.  It  is  accord- 
ed, that  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  eVery  year  once  i 
and  more  often  if  it  need  be.     Now,  though  tliese  words 
are  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  and  no  man  living  that  is  not 
a  scholar,  could  possibly  mistake  the  meaning  of  them, 
yet  the  grammarians  of  those  days  did  make  a  shift  to 
ezpbin,  that  the  words  "  if  need  be,"  did  relate  as  well  to 
the  words  every  year  once,  as  to  the  words  more  often ; 
and  so  by  this  grammatical  whimsey  of  theirs,  have 
made  this  statute  to  signify  just  nothing  at  all.     For  this 
reason,  my  lords,  in  the  S6th  year  of  the  same  king's 
reign,  a  new  act  of  parliament  was  made,  in  which  those 
unfortunate  words  "  if  need  be,"  are  left  out ;  and  that  act 
of  parliament  relating  to  magna  charta^  and  other  sta- 
tutes made  for  the  public  good.    Item^  For  maintenance^ 
of  these  articles  and  statutes,  and  the  redress  of  divers 
niischiefs  and  grievances  which  daily  happen,  a  parlia- 
nacnt  shall  be  holden  every  year,  as  at  other  times  was 
ordained  by  another  statute.     Here  now,  my  lords,  there 
is  not  left  the  least  colour  or  shadow  for  mistake  {  for  it 
is  plainly  declared,  that  the  kings  of  England  must  call  a 
parliament  once  within  a  year ;  and  the  reas6ns  why  they 
W  bound  to  do  so,  are  as  plainly  set  down ;  namely,  for 
the  maintenance  of  magna  charta^  and  other  statutes  of 
the  same  importance  ;  and  for  preventing  the  mischiefs 
and  grievances  which  daily  happen* 
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The  question  then  remains,  whether  these  stJ^utts 
have  been  since  repealed  by  any  other  statutes  or  no  f 
The  only  statutes  I  ever  heard  mentioned  for  that,  are  die* 
two  triennial  bills  ;  the  one  made  in  the  last  king's,  and 
the  other  in  this  king's  reign.  The  triennial  bill  in  the 
last  king's  reign,  was  made  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
two  above  mentioned  statutes  of  Edward  III.  for  parlia- 
ments havinfgi^een  omitted  to  be  called  every  year,  ac* 
cording  to  thc^e  statutes,  a  statute  was  made  in  the  last 
king's  reign  to  this  purpose,  that  if  the  king  should  fail  of 
calling  a  parliament,  according  to  the  statutes  of  £d« 
ward  III.  then  the  third  year  the  people  should  meet 
of  themselves,  without  any  writs  at  all,  and  choose  theur 
parliament  men.  This  way  of  the  people's  choosing  thdr 
parliament  of  themselves  being  thought  disrespectful  to 
the  king,  a  statute  was  made  in  this  last  parliament, 
w*hich  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  and  after  the  repeal- 
ing clause,  (which  took  notice  only  of  the  triennial  bill, 
made  in  the  last  king^s  reign,)  there  was  in  this  statutes 
paragraph  to  this  purpose :  that  because  by  the  ancient 
statutes  of  the  realm,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
parliaments  are  to  be  held  very  often,  it  shcMild  be  enact* 
ed,  that  within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  that 
present  parliament,  parliaments  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued above  three  years  at  most ;  and  to  be  holden  of- 
tener  if  need  required.  There  have  been  several  half 
kind  of  arguments  drawn  out  of  these  triennial  bills, 
against  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  which  I  confess  I 
could  never  remember ;  nor  indeed  those  that  urged  them 
to  me  ever  durst  own,  for  they  always  laid  their  faults 
upon  somebody  else ;  like  ugly  foolish  children,  whom, 
because  of  their  deformity  and  want  of  wit  the  parents 
are  ashamed  of,  and  so  turn  them  out  on  the  parish. 

But,  my  lords,  let  the  arguments  be  what  they  will,  I 
have  this  short  answer  to  all  that  can  be  wrested  out  of 
these  triennial  bills ;  that  the  first  triennial  bill  was  re« 
pealed  before  the  matter  now  disputed  of  was  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  last  triennial  bill  will  not  be  in  force  till  tbe 
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^Be^um  be  decided ;  that  is,  till  the  parliament  is  dis- 
solved. The  whole  matter,  my  lords,  is  reduced  to  this 
sbcKt  dilemma :  eidier  the  kings  of  England  are  bound 
by  the  acts  above  mentioned,  or  Edward  III.  or  else 
the  whole  government  of  England,  by  parliaments,  and 
hf  tbe  laws  above,  is  absolutely  at  an  end.  For  if  the 
kingB  of  England  have  power,  by  an  order  of  theirs,  to 
invalidate  an  act  made  for  the  maintenance  of  magna 
chartUj  they  have  also  power,  by  an  order  of  theirs,  to 
invalidate  magna  charta  itself  $  and  if  they  have  power 
by  an  order  of  theirs  to  invalidate  the  statute  itself,  de 
uMagion  non  cancedendo  ;  then  they  may  not  only  without 
tbe  help  of  a  parliament  raise  money  when  they  please^ 
but  also  take  away  any  man's  estate  when  they  please, 
aod  deprive  every  one  of  his  liberty,  or  life,  as  they 
pkaae. 

This,  my  lords,  I  think  is  a  pdwer,  that  no  judge  or 
lasher  will  pretend  the  kings  of  England  to  have ;  and 
yet  this  power  must  be  allowed  them,  or  else  we  that 
are  met  here  this  day  cannot  act  as  a  parliament ;  for 
we  are  now  met  by  virtue  of  the  last  prolongation ;  and 
that  prorogation  is  an  order  of  the  king^s  point  blank 
oontrary  td  the  two  acts  of  Edward  III.  for  the  acts 
say,  that  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  once  within  a  year ; 
and  the  prorogation  saith,  a  parliament  shall  not  be  held 
within  a  year,  but  some  months  after ;  and  this  (I  con- 
ceive) is  a  plain  contradiction,  and  consequently,  that 
the  prorogation  is  void.  Now,  if  we  cannot  act  as  a 
parliament  by  virtue  of  the  last  prorogation,  I  beseech 
your  lordsliips,  by  virtue  of  what  else  can  we  act  ?  Shall 
we  act  by  virtue  of  the  king's  proclamation  ?  Pray,  my 
lardsj  how  so  ?  Is  a  proclamation  of  more  force  than 
a  prorogation  ?  or  if  a  thing  that  hath  been  ordered  the 
first  time  be  not  valid,  doth  the  ordering  it  the  second 
time  make  it  good  in  law  ?  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that 
two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  ;  but  I  never  heard 
before,  that  two  nothings  ever  made  any  thing. 

Well,  but  how  then  are  we  met  ?  ,Is  it  by  our  own  ad- 
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jourament  ?  I  suppose  nobody  has  the  confidenoe  to  stf 
that — ivhich  way  then  is  it  ?  Do  we  meet  by  accideat  ? 
That,  I  think,  may  be  granted ;  but  an  accidental  meet- 
ing can  no  more  make  a  parliament,  tlian  accidenirf 
clapping  a  crown  upon  a  man's  head,  can  make  a  kiog^ 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  required  to  give  a 
matter  of  that  moment  a  legal  sanction.  The  laws  have 
reposed  so  great  a  trust  and  so  great  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  parliament,  that  every  curcumstance  relating 
to  the  manner  of  their  electing,  meeting,  and  proceeding, 
is  looked  after  with  the  nicest  circumspection  imaginable. 
For  this  reason,  the  king's  writs  about  the  summons  «f 
parliament  are  to  be  issued  out  verbatim,  accordii^  to 
the  f#rm  prescribed  by  the  law ;  or  else  that  parliamenl 
is  void  and  nulL  For  the  same  reason,  if  a  parliament ' 
summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  do  not  meet  the  very  same 
day  that  it  is  summoned  to  meet  upon,  that  parliament 
is  void  and  null.  And,  by  the  same  reason,  if  parlk- 
ments  be  not  legally  adjourned,  de  die  in  diem^  those 
parliaments  must  be  also  void  and  null. 

Oh  !  but  some  say,  There  is  nothing  in  the  two  acts 
of  Edward  III.  to  take  away  the  king's  power  of  proro- 
gation, and  therefore  prorogation  is  good.  .  My  loids^ 
uhder  favour,  this  is  a  very  gross  mistake  ;  for,  pray  ex- 
amine the  words  of  the  act.  The  act  says,  A  parliMient 
shall  be  holden  once  a  year.  Now  to  whom  can  these 
words  be  directed,  but  to  them  who  are  to  call  a  par- 
liament ?  And  who  are  they,  but  the  kings  of  England  f 
It  is  very  true,  this  does  not  take  away  the  king's  power 
of  proroguing  parliaments,  but  it  most  certainly  limits  it 
to  be  within  a  year.  Well  then,  but  it  is  said  again,  if 
that  prorogation  be  null  and  void,  then  things  are  just  as 
they  were  before ;  and  therefore  the  parliament  is  svll  in 
being.  My  lords,  I  confess  there  would  be  some 
weight  in  this,  but  for  one  thing,  which  is,  that  not  one 
word  of  it  is  true.  For  if,  when  the  king  had  prorogued 
u^,  we  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  prorogation,  there  i* 
an  impossibility  of  our  meeting  and  acting  any  other 
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mf :  one  may  as  properly  say,  that  a  man  that  is  killed 
by  assault  is  still  alive,  because  he  was  killed  unlawfully, 
as  that  the  parliament  is  still  alive,  because  the  proroga- 
ikm  was  unlawful  The  next  argument  that  those  are 
reduced  to,  who  would  maintain  this  to  be  yet  a  parlia- 
nent  is,  that  the  parliament  is  prorogued,  sine  die  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  king  may  call  them  again  by  proclamation, 
la  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  I  shall  not  only 
a^prre  with  tliem,  but  also  do  them  the  favour  to  prove, 
thtft  it  is  so  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  which  I  never  heard 
they  have  yet  done :  for  the  statutes  say,  'That  a  parlia- 
mest  shall  be  holden  once  in  a  year,  and  the  proroga. 
tioQ  having  put  them  off  till  a  day  without  the  year,  and 
consequently  excepted  against  by  the  law,  that  day,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  is  no  day  at  all ;  that  is,  sine  die ; 
and  the  prorogation  might  as  well  have  put  them  off  till 
so  many  months  after  dooms- dav  ;  and  then,  I  think,  no 
body  would  have  doubted  but  that  had  been  a  very  suf- 
ficient dissolution. 

Besides,  my  lords,  I  shall  desire  your  lordships  to 
take  notice,  that,  in  former  times,  the  usual  way  of  dis- 
solving parliaments  was,  to  dismiss  them,  sine  die  ;  for 
the  king  when  he  dissolved  theni,  used  to  say  no  more, 
but  that  he  desired  them  to  go  home,  till  he  sent  for 
Acm  again ;  which  is  a  dismission,  sine  die.  Now,  if 
there  were  forty  ways  of  dissolving  parliaments,  if 
1  can  prove  this  parliament  has  been  dissolved  6y 
any  Me  of  tliem,  I  suppose  there  is  no  great  need  of 
Ao  other  thirty-nine.  Another  thing  which  they  much 
insist  upon  is,  that  they  have  found  out  a  precedent  m 
queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  when  a  parliament  was  once 
pporogucd  three  days  beyond  a  year ;  in  which  I  cannot 
choose  but  observe,  that  it  is  a  very  great  confirmation  of 
we  value  and  esteem  all  people  ever  had  of  the  fore- 
"mentioned  acts  of  Edward  III.  since,  from  that  time 
^0  this,  there  can  but  one  precedent  be  found  for  the 
proroguing  of  parliament  above  a  year;  and  that  was 
N  for  three  days  neither.    Besides^  my  lords,  this  pre- 
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cedent  is  of  a  very  odd  kind  of  nature,  for  it  was  in  time 
of  a  very  great  plague,  when  every  body  of  a  sudden 
was  forced  to  run  away  one  from  another;  and  so  bcbg 
in  haste,  had  not  leisure  to  calculate  well  the  time  of 
the  propogation,  though  the  appointing  it  to  be  within 
three  days  of  the  year  is  no  argument  to  me  that  thdr 
design  was  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  acts  of  par- 
liament. And  if  the  mistake  had  been  taken  notice  of 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  I  make  no  question  but  ^ 
would  have  given  a  lawful  remedy. 

Now  I  beseech  your  lordships  what  more  can  be 
drawn  from  the  shewing  this  precedent,  but  only  that 
because  once  upon  a  time  a  thing  was  done  illegally, 
therefore  your  lordships  should  do  so  again  now.  Thou^ 
ihy  lords,  under  favour,  ours  is  a  very  different  case  from 
theirs,  for  this  precedent  they  mention  was  never  taken 
notice  of ;  and  all  lawyers  will  tell  you  that  a  precedent 
that  passes  sub  sile?itio  is  of  no  validity  at  ail,  and  will 
never  be  admitted    in  any  judicial  court   where  it  is 
pleaded ;  nay,  judge  Vaughan  says  in  his  reports,  that 
in  cases  which  depend  upon  fundamental    principles, 
for  which  demonstrations  may  be  drawn,   millions  oif 
precedents  are  to  no  purpose.  '  Oh !   but  say  they,  you 
must  think  prudentially  of  the  inconveniences   which 
will  follow  upon  it ;  for  if  this  be  allowed,  all  those  acts 
which  were  made  in  that  session  of  parliament  will  be 
then  void.     Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  shall  not  tiow 
examine ;  but  this  I  will  pretend  to  say,  that  no  man 
ought  to  pass  for  a  prudential  person,  who  only  takes 
notice  of  the  inconveniences  of  one  side.     It  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  examine  the  inconvenience  of  both 
sides,  to  weigh  which  are  the  greatest,  and  to  be  sure  to 
avoid  them  ;  and  my  lords,  to  that  kind  of  examination 
I  willingly  submit  this  case,  for  I  presume  it  will  be 
easy  for  your  lordships  to  judge  which  of  these  two  will 
be  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  nation ; 
either  to  allow  that  the  statutes  made  in  that  particular 
sessipn  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  arc  void^  (which  may 
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easily  be  confirmed  by  a  lawful  parliament,}  or  to  lay  it 
down  for  a  maxim,  that  the  kings  of  England,  by  a  par- 
ticuiar  order  of  theirs,  have  power  to  break  all  the  laws 
of  England  when  they  please. 

And  my  lords,  with  ail  the  duty  we  owe  to  his  majesty, 
it  is  no  disrespect  to  him  to  say^  that  his  majesty  is  bound 
up  by  the  laws  of  England  :  for  the  great  king  of  heaven 
and  e^th,  God  Almighty  himself,  is  bound  to  his  own 
decrees ;  and  what  is  an  act  of  parliament  but  a  decree 
of  the  king,  made  in  the  most  solemn  manner  it  is  pos- 
sibk  for  him  to  make  it ;  that  is,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lords  and  commons*  It  is  plain  then  in  my  opinion^ 
that  we  are  no  more  a  parliament ;  and  I  humbly  conceive 
your  lordships  ought  to  give  God  thanks  for  it,  since  it  has 
thus  pleased  him  by  his  providence  to  take  you  out  of  a 
condition  wherein  you  must  have  been  entirely  useless 
to  his  majesty,  to  yourselves,  and  the  whcrfe  nation.  But 
I  do  beseech  your  lordships,  if  nothing  of  this  I  have 
urged  were  true,  what  honourable  excuse  could  be  had 
for  our  acting  again  with  the  house  of  commons,  except 
we  could  pretend  such  an  exquisite  art  of  forgetfulness 
as  to  avoid  calling  to  mind  all  that  passed  between  us 
the  last  session ;  and  unless  we  could  have  also  a  faculty 
of  teacfaang  the  same  art  to  the  whole  oation*  What 
9p|inion  could  they  have  of  u^,  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  very  same  men,  who  were  sio  earnest  the  last  session 
for  having  the  house  of  commons  dissolved  when  there 
was  no  question  of  their  lawful  sitting,  should  be  now 
willmg  to  join  with  them  again,  when  without  question 
Aey  are  dissolved. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  a  king  or  a  peof^e, 
than  that  the  laws  should  be  made  by  an  assembly,  of 
whicb  there  can  be  a  doubt  whether  they  liave  a  power 
to  make  laws  or  no  ;  and  it  would  be  in  us  inexcusable 
if  we  should  overlook  this  danger,  since  there  is  for  it  so 
easy  a  remedy  which  the  law  requires,  and  which  all  the 
nation  longs  tor. 
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The  calling  a  new  parliament  it  is,  that  only  can  put 
his  majesty  into  a  possibility  of  receiving  supplies,  th^ 
can  secure  your  lordships  the  honour  of  sitting  in  tWs 
house  like  peers,  and  your  being  serviceable  to  your  king 
and  country ;  and  that  can  restore  to  all  the  people  of 
England  their  undoubted  rights  of  choosing  men  frequent- 
ly to  represent  their  grievances  in  parliament;  without 
this,  all  we  can  do  would  be  in  vain ;  the  nation  may  lan- 
guish a  while,  but  must  perish  at  last ;  we  should  become 
a  burthen  to  ourselves  and  a  prey  to  our  neighbour^. 
JS/ly  motion  therefore  to  your  lordships  shall  be,  that  wc 
humbly  address  ourselves  to  his  majesty,  and  beg  of  him 
for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  people's  sake,  to  give 
us  speedily  a  new  parliament,  that  so  we  may  unani- 
mously, .  before  it  is  too  late,  use  our  utmost  endeavours 
for  his  majesty's  service,  and  for  the  safety^  the  welfare;, 
jmd  the  glory  of  the  English  nation, 
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fiis  Speech  on  the  Bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  \ofk^ 
.    afterwards   James  II.  from  the   Succession  to  the 
Crown, 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Sir,  I  admire  to  hear  an  honourable  member  make  a 
4oubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this  bill.  Certainly,  sir,  our 
legislative  power  is  unbounded,  and  we  may  oflFer  to  the 
}ords,  and  so  to  his  majesty,  what  bills  we  think  good. 
And  it  ogn  as  little  be  doubted,  that  the  legislative  power 
of  the  nation,  J^ing,  lords,  and  commons,  should  want  a 
law  to  make  laws,  or  that  any  laws  should  be  against 
what  laws  they  make,  otherways  they  cannot  be  legally 
opposed.    And  as  I  think  it  cannot  be  against  law,  so 
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neither  against  conscicilce,  unless  it  can  be  made  out 
that  wc  ought  in  conscience  to  bring  in  popery.  I  should 
be  very  gl^d  to  hear  any  arguments  to  make  good  what 
hath  been  offered  about  expedients,  but  I  atn  afraid 
when  they  come  to  be  examined  to  the  bottom,  they  will 
be  found  very  insufficient,  and  that  we  may  as  well 
thmk  of  catching  a  lion  with  a  mouse-trap,  as  to  secure 
ourselves  against  popery  by  any  laws,  without  the  ex- 
clusion bill.  Have  we  not  to  do  with  a  sort  of  people 
that  cannot  be  bound  by  arty  law  or  contract  whatsoever? 
Much  less  can  their  words  or  promises  be  depended  on. 
Are  they  not  under  all  the  obligations  that  can  be  offered 
from  the  temptations  of  this  life,  as  of  that  to  come, 
not  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  but  to  break  it  when  it 
may  tend  to  the  promoting  of  the  catholic  cause?  And' 
if  laws  cannot  bind  other  persons,  much  less  will  it 
princes  that  are  of  the  catholic  religion  !  Did  they  ever 
keep  any  league  or  contract  that  was  made  with  protes- 
tants  longer  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  cut  theii' 
throats  ?  What  use  did  the  papists  make  in  Ireland  of 
the  favours  granted  them  by  king  Charles  I  ?  Did  they 
not  make  use  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  protestants 
by  rising  up  in  rebellion,  and  massacreing  100,000  ?  Sir, 
I  see  things  go  hard  against  popery  ;  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  it,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  should  be  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  let  it  creep  on  more  and  more  upon  us,  and 
at  last  let  it  ascend  the  throne  again,  that  we  shall  soon: 
have  the  same  miserable  fortune  our  fore-fathers  had 
in  queen  Mary's  days,  and  be  burnt  in  Smithfield  for 
our  indiscretion.  ^ 

Sir,  we  are  upon  a  business  of  as  great  importance  as 
ever  was  debated  within  these  walls  :  for  we  must  either 
suppress  poper}^,  or  be  suppressed  by  it.  For  although 
that  interest  do  not  look  so  big  as  that  of  the  protestants, 
yet  I  plainly  see  that  it  hath  wrought  like  a  mole  under 
ground  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  hath  eaten  into  our 
bowels,  and  will  soon  come  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  pro- 
tcstant  religion,  and  destroy  it  too,  if  great  care  be  not 
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taken,  and  that  speedily*  I  hear  some  sajr  that  oor 
cares  are  needless  at  this  time,  because  the  king  maj 
outlive  the  duke ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no 
Heed  of  laws  against  popery  untU  we  see  whether  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them  or  no.  But  they  do 
not  tell  us  how  we  should  be  sure  then  to  obtain  them. 
I  must  confess,  such  arguments  are  so  far  from  weighing 
with  me,  as  that  they  increase  my  fears,  because  it  dis- 
covers a  strange,  easy,  careless,  indifferent  humour 
among  us  protestants.  Must  our  lives,  liberties,  aiifi 
religion  depend  upon  may-be's?  I  hope  it  is  net 
come  to  that  yet.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  consist  with  the 
prudence  of  this  assembly  to  leaVe  it  so,  but  rather  to  en* 
deavour  to  settle  this  matter  upon  such  a  foundation  as 
itiay  (with  as  much  probability  as  human  things  are  ca« 
pable  of)  secure  us.  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  such  an  engtaB 
may  be  contrived  as  should  give  such  a  whirl  to  the  poj^sh 
interest,  as  that  it  should  never  rise  up  against  us  agaim 
I  know  of  no  difficulty  but  the  same  which  happemd 
to  Archimedes — where  to  fix  it.  And  I  am  not  altogether 
at  a  loss  for  that  neither ;  for  so  long  as  we  have  a  good 
king,  I  will  not  despair.  And,  sir,  I  cannot  fear  any  of 
those  things  that  are  objected  against  this  bill,  that  k  is 
against  law,  and  therefore  will  occasion  a  ciTil  war* 
For  my  part  I  never  will  fear  a  civil  war  in  favour  -of. 
idolatry,  especially  when  we  have  gotten  a  law  on  our 
side  to  defend  our  religion.  Therefore  I  move  you  that 
the  bill  may  be  brought  in. 
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Mr,  Boscaweri'i  Speech  on  the  same  Question. 

"Mr.  Speaker, 

Have   not  the  papists  always  proceeded  against  the 
t>rotestants  with  a  barbarity  surmounting  the  worst  of 
heathens  ?  and  must  we  be  so  mighty  careful  how  we 
proceed  to  hinder  them  from  ruling  over  us^  as  that  we 
must  stumble  at  every  straw,  and  be  afraid  of  every 
bush  ?  a  man  that  is  in  an  house  that  is  on  fire,  will  leap 
out  of  a  window,  rather  than  be  burnt.     I  do  admire 
how  any  person  tiiat  doth  know  with  what  treachery  and 
iidmmanity  the  papists  behaved  themselves  in  the  mas-. 
acnes  of  Piedmont,  Paris,  aiKl  Ireland ;  their  cruelties 
10  queen  Mary's  days,  lately  on  sir  Edmundbury  God- 
frey, and  what  they  had  designed  against  the  king,  and 
lU  of  us,  can  o£Per  any  thing  to  delay,  much  more  to 
hinder,  what  is  so  precisely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  ^ 
kii^  and  kingdom ;  especially,  seeing  in  this  we  shall 
do  nothing  but  what  may  be  justified  by  many  laws  and 
precedents ;  mid  if  there  were  none,  of  which  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  that  are  liable  to  no  objection ; 
yet  I  take  it,  that  the  law  of  nature  and  self  preserva- 
tion would  afford  us  sufficient  arguments.     I  think  the 
sun  is  not  more  visible  at  poon-day,  than  that  the  pa* 
pists  have  a  design  to  extirpate  our  religion,  and  that 
they  have  done  great  things  in  order  thereto,  even  now 
while   we  live  under  the  government  of  a  protestant 
king,  by  some  invisible  power  that  hath  strangely  acted 
its  part  in  favour  of  that  interest,  in  all  our  councils 
and  resolutions  in  affairs  of  greatest  importance  ;  and 
it  is  as  plain  that  this  is  so,  because  there  is  a  popish 
successor,  and  that  their  interest  will  never  decline  as 
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long  as  there  is  such  a  saccessor,  and  the  hope  of  a 
popish  king.  And  now,  that  by  the  watchful  providence 
of  God,  these  things  have  been  made  so  plain  to  us,  is 
it  not  strange,  that  any  man  should  go  about  to  persuade 
us  to  be  so  neglectful  and  inconsiderate,  as  to  sit  still 
and  look  on,  while  the  papists  are  putting  their  chains 
about  our  arms,  and  ropes  about  our  necks?  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  a  popish  king  to 
ascend  the  throne,  against  which  there  can  be  no  law  to 
secure  us  but  this.  In  Edward  the  Sixth^s,  and  queen 
Mary's  and  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  was  not  the  religion' 
of  the  prince,  the  religion  of  the  nation  ?  Did  not  most 
of  the  privy  counsellors,  and  great  ministers  of  state, 
and  some  bishops  too,  change  with  the  times  ?  Is  it  not 
customary  for  great  men  to  insinuate  and  flatter  their 
princes,  by  being  of  their  religion  ?  On  what  must  wc 
ground  our  hopes  of  security  in  such  a  case  ?  oo  no- 
Sling,  sir,  but  on  a  civil  war ;  which  such  a  prince  must 
certainly  occasion :  but  I  do  not  fear  it  from  this  bilF, 
but  rather  think  it  the  only  way  to  prevent  it ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  there  will  be  people  enough  that  will  give 
obedience  to  it,  sufficient  to  execute  the  law  on  such  as 
maybe  refractory,  if  any,  which  can  only  be  papists, 
and  such  as  may  be  popishly  affected.  The  objection 
ns  to  a  civil  war,  and  disobedience  to  this  law,  may  as 
well  be  made  against  any  other  severe  law  that  we  may 
attempt  to  make  against  papists ;  and  must  wc,  there^ 
fore,  let  them  all  alone  ?  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  incon- 
siderate ;  but  as  we  have  discovered  that  their  weapons 
are  near  our  throats,  so  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  any 
thing  less  than  what  may  secure  us  ;  that  so,  if  possible, 
we  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  a  bloody,  merci- 
less people,  which  must  infallibly  be  the  consequence  of 
having  a  popish  king. 

And,  sir,  as  we  have  much  to  say  for  the  having  of 
this  bill,  so  we  have  as  much,  for  not  having  our  time  lost 
by  going  into  a  committee  at  this  time  about  it.  When 
the  bill  is  brought  in,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  hear 
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of  Other  expedients,  if  any  member  will  then  offer  any, 
of  which  they  will  now  have  time  to  consider ;  that  so 
they  may  be  offered  particularly,  and  not  only  in  gene- 
ral: for  it  doth  not  consist  with  the  gravity  of  the  house, 
that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  method  they  are 
most  inclined  to,  without  good  cause,  I  am  afraid  there 
can  be  no  expedient  offered  in  this  case,  that  can  be 
sufficient,  unless  such  as  may  shake  the  throne  as  to  all 
future  kings :  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  cautious  how  we 
enter  into  any  such  debate :  for  if  you  should,  you  may 
be  sure  your  enemies  will  take  advantage  thereof,  and 
therefore  I  am  rather  for  the  bill. 


SIR  LEOLINE  JENKINS, 

(An  eminent  Civilian  and  Statesman^)    . 

Was  bom  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1623,  and  died  1685.  He  was  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  principal 
of  Jesus  College. 


Sir  Leoline  Jenkinses  Speech^  on  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  HAVE  spent  much  of  my  time  in  studying  the  laws  of 
this  land ;  and  I  pretend  to  know  something  of  the  laws 
6f  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own :  and  I  have, 
upon  this  occasion,  well  considered  of  them,  but  cannot 
find  how  we  can  justify  the  passing  of  this  bill,  though 
much  against  it. 

First,  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  that  we 
should  proceed  to  condemnation,  not  only  before  con- 
viction, but  before  we  have  heard  the  party,  or  examin- 
ed any  witnesses  about  him ;  I  am  sure,  none  in  his 
defence ;  and  to  do  this,  by  making  a  new  Uw  on  pur- 
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pose  when  you  liave  old  laws  in  beings  that  have  ap- 
pointed  a  punishment  to  his  crime,  I  humbly  conceive  is 
very  severe,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  proceedings  of 
this  house,  and  the  birth-right  of  every  Englishman. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion,  that  we  should  dispossess  a  man  of  his  right, 
because  he  differs  in  point  of  faith ;  for  it  is  not  agreed 
by  all,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  For  my  part, 
I  think  there  is  more  of  popery  in  this  bill  than  there  can 
possibly  be  in  the  nation  without  it ;  for  none  but  papists 
and  fifth  monarchy  men,  did  ever  go  about  to  disinherit 
men  for  their  religion. 

Thirdly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  kings  of  England 
have  their  right  from  God  alone,  and  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  deprive  them  of  it ;  and  I  hope  this  house 
will  not  attempt  to  do  any  thing  which  is  so  precisely 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  law  of  God,  but  the  law  of  the 
land  too.  For  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it  would  change 
the  essence  of  the  monarchy,  and  make  the  crown  elec- 
tive :  for  by  the  same  reason  that  this  parliament  may 
disinherit  this  prince  for  his  religion,  other  parliaments 
may  disinherit  another,  upon  some  other  pretence  which 
they  may  suggest ;  and  so  consequently,  by  such  exclu- 
sions, elect  whom  they  please. 

Fourthly,  it  is  against  the  oath  of  allegiance,  taken 
in  its  own  sense,  without  Jesuitical  evasions :  for  by  bind- 
ing all  persons  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the 
duke,  as  presumptive  heir,  must  be  understood;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  it  cannot  be  dispensed  withal.  Sir,  I 
'vvill  be  very  cautious  how  I  dispute  the  power  of  parlia- 
ments, I  know  the  legislative  power  is  very  great,  and 
it  ought  to  be  so :  but  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  parlia- 
ments cannot  disinherit  the  heir  of  the  crown,  and  that 
if  such  an  act  should  pass,  it  would  be  invalid  in  itself; 
aiul  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I 
should  offer  my  judgment  against  this  bill,  while  it  is  in 
debate,  in  which  I  think  I  do  that  which  is  my  duty,  as 
a  member  of  this  house. 
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Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  a  protestant ;  his  people 
most  papists,  who  used  some  endeavours  to  prevent  his 
coming  to  the  crowii ;  but  when  they  found  they  were 
opt  like  to  perfect  their  design,  without  occasioning  a 
civil  war,  they  desisted^  concluding  that  a  civil  war  would 
probably  bring  on  them  more  misery  than  a  king  of  a 
different  religion ;  and  therefore  submitted.  Sir,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  permit  our  passion  to  guide  us  instead  of 
reason,  and  therefore  1  humbly  move  you  to  throw  out 
the  biU. 


MR,  HAMPDEN. 

The  author  of  the  following  speech  was,  I  believe^  the  son  of  the 

famous  Hampden. 


Mr.  HampderCs  Speech  in  Reply. 
Mr*  Speaker, 

Sib 9  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  construed,  be- 
cause we  go  about  to  disinherit  the  duke,  that  there* 
fore  it  must  be  for  his  religion.  For  my  part,  I  do 
approve  of  the  bill ;  but  it  is  because  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  the  papists  tend  to  the  alteration  of  the 
government  and  religion  of  this  lotion ;  and  the  intro- 
ducing instead  thereof,  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  a 
foreign  arbitrary  power.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  the  duke's  being  a  papist  would  not  be 
thought  a  sufficient  cause  for  this  house  to  spend  time 
about  this  bill.  And  I  cannot  see  the  danger  of  reducing 
the  government  to  be  elective  by  it ;  for  why  should  wc 
presume  that  any  thing  but  the  like  cause  should  have 
the  like  effect  ?  Though  the  succession  of  the  crown  hath 
been  formerly  often  changed  hy  acts  of  parliament ;  yet 
Vol.  I.  26 
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hitherto  it  hath  not  made  the  crown  elective.  And  why- 
must  we  fear  it  now  ?  Neither  do  I  apprehend  that  the 
passing  of  this  bill  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  because 
we  have  not  heard  what  the  duke  hath  to  say  for  him- 
self. The  precedents  that  might  be  offered  to  make  out, 
that  the  parliaments  have,  when  they  thought  good,  con- 
demned persons  by  bill,  are  numerous,  and  without  any- 
hearing  too.  But  if  there  were  none,  to  doubt  the 
power  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation  in  that 
or  any  other  case,  is  to  suppose  such  a  weakness  in 
our  government,  so  inconsistent  with  the  prudence  of 
our  ancestors,  and  common  reason,  as  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  And  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  do  any 
such  strange  thing  neither,  but  what  would  be  done  in 
other  countries  upon  the  like  occasion ;  but  do  believe, 
that  if  the  dauphin  of  France,  or  the  infant  of  Spain 
were  protestants,  and  had,  for  near  twenty  years  toge- 
ther, endeavoured  the  setting  up  of  another  interest  and 
religion,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  kings  and  the 
catholic  religion ;  especially  if  such  endeavours  had  been 
accompanied  with  such  success  as  here,  and  those  na«> 
tions  had  been  so  often  by  such  means  reduced  so  near 
to  ruin  as  we  have  been  by  divisions,  tolerations,  burn- 
ings, plots,  and  sham-plots  at  home,  and  by  wars  and 
foreign  alliances,  over-ruled  in  their  favour,  abroad; 
but  that  they  would  have  been  more  impatient  than  we 
have  been  for  this  remedy.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  but  admire  more  at  the  long  delay  there  hath 
been,  in  seeking  out  a  remedy  against  this  great  evil| 
than  at  our  offering  at  this  bill.  For,  notwithstanding 
what  hath  been  said,  I  cannot  think  our  danger  so  re- 
mote or  uncertain  as  some  would  suppose  it.  Can  the 
king  be  safe,  so  long  as  the  papists  know  that  there  is 
nothing  but  his  life  stands  in  their  way,  of  having  a  king 
to  their  mind  ?  which  is  the  only  thing  they  want,  to  go 
on  with  their  designs,  and  to  accomplish  their  expecta- 
tions. Will  it  then  be  an  easy  thing  to  withstand  such 
an  enraged,  barbarous  people  ?  The  more  false  and  un- 
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reasonable  their  religion  is,  the  more  cruelty  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  it.  Can  it  be  imagined  we  shall 
not  pay  severely  for  having  shed  so  much  blood  of  their 
martyrs,  as  they  call  them,  and  for  having  enjoyed  their 
hdy  church  land  so  long  ?  Or  that  they  will  not  do  all 
that  they  shall  think  necessary  to  secure  an  entire  and 
quiet  possession  to  themselves?  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  imagine  th^t  the  pride  of  those  churchmen  will 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  an  utter  ruin  and 
extirpation  of  us  and  our  posterities.  And  I  think  that 
nothing  can  save  us  but  this  exclusion  bill ;  and  there- 
fore I  humbly  move  you  to  appoint  a  speedy  day  for  a 
siccond  reading. 


LORD  WILLIAM  RUSSELL, 

(Who  U  generally  looked  ufion  09  one  of  the  great  martyrs  ofEnglUh 

liberty.) 

Was  bofn  1641,  and  beheaded  1683,  on  the  same  charge  of  treason 
on  which  Algernon  Sidney  was  also  condemned  to  suffer  death. 


Lord  TFilliam  RtisseWs  Speech  against  a  Popish 

Successor. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

•If  ever  there  should  happen  in  this  nation  any  such 
change,  as  that  I  should  not  have  liberty  to  live  a  pro* 
testant,  I  am  resolved  to  die  one ;  and  therefore  would 
not  willingly  have  the  hands  of  our  enemies  strengthen- 
ed, as  I  suppose  they  would  be,  if  we  should  give  money 
^hile  we  are  sure  it  must  go  to  the  hands  of  the  duke's 
creatures.  Dotli  not  the  duke's  interest  endanger  the 
king's  life?  And  are  not  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  danger 
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to  be  iswallowed  up  by  his  power  ?  And  shall  we  yet 
make  them  stronger  by  puttmg  money  into  their  hands? 
No,  sir  !  they  are  too  strong  already  ;  but  whenever  his 
majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  free  us  of  the  danger  of  a 
popish  successor,  and  remove  from  his  council  and  places 
of  trust,  all  those  that  are  for  his  interest ;  (because  there 
can  be  no  distinction  made  between  the  duke's  interest 
and  popish)  then,  sir,  I  will  conclude,  that  what  money 
we  shall  give,  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  Iiis  ma- 
jesty^s  own  royal  pleasure,  and  for  the  true  protestani 
interest.  And'  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  all  I  have  ia  the 
world,  if  his  majesty  should  have  occasion  for  it;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  I  pray,  sir,  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
destroy  ourselves,  by  our  own  hands.  If  we  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  to  better  the  condition  of  the  nation,  I 
pray,  sir,  let  us  not  make  it  worse.  And,  %until  the  king 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  us  encouragement  to  express 
our  duty  and  loyalty  to  him,  by  giving  him  money,  let 
us  do  it  by  making  an  address. 


EARL  OF  CAERNARVON. 

The  account  of  this  speech  is  singular  enough.  «  Among  the  speakers 
on  this  occasion  was  the  earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  is  said  never  to 
have  spoken  before  ;  but  having  been  heated  with  wine,  and  rallied 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  never  speaking,  he  said  he  would 
speak  that  very  afternoon  ;  and  this  having  produced  some  wager 
between  them,  he  went  into  the  house  with  a  resolution  to  speak 
on  any  subject  that  should  offer  itself.  He  accordingly  stood  op, 
and  delivered  himself  to  the  following  effect.'* 


The  Earl  of  Caernarvon's  Speech  on  the  Impeachment  of 

Lord  Dauby. 

My  Lords, 

IvNDERSTAKT)  but  little  of  Latin,  but  a  good  deal  of 
English,  and  not  a  little  of  the  English  history  ;  from 
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which  I  have  learnt  the  mischiefs  of  such  kind  of  pro- 
secutions as  these,  and  the  ill  fate  of  the  prosecutors. 
I  could  bring  many  instances,  and  those  very  ancient, 
but,  my  lords,  I  shall  go  no  farther  back  than  the  latter 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign :  at  which  time  the.  earl 
of  Essex  was  run  down  by  sir  Walter  Rawleigh.  My 
lord  Bacon,  he  ran  down  sir  Walter  Rawleigh ;  and  your 
lordships  know  what  became  of  my  lord  Bacon.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  ran  down  my  lord  Bacon ;  and 
your  lordships  know  what  happened  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Stafford,  ran  down  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  you 
all  know  what  became  of  him.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  he  ran 
down  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  your  lordships  know 
what  became  of  sir  Henry  Vane.  Chancellor  Hyde, 
he  ran  down  sir  Henry  Vane ;  and  your  lordships  know 
what  became  of  the  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Osborn, 
now  earl  of  Danby,  ran  down  chancellor  .  Hyde ;  but 
what  will  become  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  your  lordships 
best  can  tell.  But  let  me  see  that  man  that  dare  run 
the  earl  of  Danby  down,  and  we  sliall  soon  see  what  will 
become  of  him. 

[This  being  pronounced  with  a  remarkable  humour 
and  tone,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  both  surprised  and 
disappointed,  after  his  way,  cried  out.  The  man  is  in- 
spired I  and  claret  has  done  the  business.] 


ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER. 

Was  bom  at  Winborn,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1621,  and  died  1683.  In 
1640,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Tewksbury.  In  IfiTS,  he  ^las 
created  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  appointed  lord  chancellor*  This 
office  he  did  not  long  retain,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fiery  passions,  tur- 
bulent, violent,  and  self-willed ;  and  was  constantly  opposing  the 
schemes  and  measuces  of  whatever  party  he  was  connected  with. 
He  is  the  person  described  by  Dry  den  under  the  character  of  Achi- 
tophel.  There  is  an  instance  recorded  of  his  great  sagacity,  which 
carries  ihc  firofihcdc  s/iirit  of  common  sense  as  far  as  it  can  go.  It  is 
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said  that  he  had  been  to  dine  with  lady  Clarendon  and  her  daughter, 
w'ho^ivas  at  that  time  privately  married  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  and 
^s  he  returned  home  with  another  nobleman  who  had  accompa- 
nied himt  he  suddenly  turaed  to  himy  and  said,  ^  Depend  upon 
it,  the  duke  has  married  Hyde's  daughter."  His  companion  could 
-not  comprehend  what  he  meant ;  but  on  explaining  himself,  he 
said,  ^(  Her  mother  behaved  to  her  with  an  attention  and  a  marked 
respect,  that  is  impossible  to  account  for  in  any  other  way  ;  and 
I  am  sure  of  it."  This  shortly  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  celebrated  author  of  The  Characteristics  was  his  grandson. 


Lord  Shaftesbury^ s  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

My  Lords, 

In  this  great  debate  concerning  the  king's  speech,  the 
sad  state  and  condition  we  are  in,  and  the  remedies 
thereof,  I  have  offered  you  my  opinion  ;  and  many  lords 
have  spoken  admirably  well  to  it,  with  great  freedom  and 
plainness,  as  the  case  requires.     Give  me  leave  to  offer 
you  some  few  words,  in  answer  to  two  or  three  of  my 
lords  of  the  earl's  bench,  that  have  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion.     My  lord,  near  me,  hath  told  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  precedent  of  Henry  IV.  that  I  offered  to 
you,   (who  was  a  wise  and  magnanimous  prince,  yet, 
upon  the  addresses  of  his  parliament,   put  away  great 
part  of  his  family  and  council  at  one  time,)  is  no  proper 
instance;  because  he  was  an  usurper,  and  had  an  ill 
title,  and  was  bound  to  please  the  people      My  lords, 
I  meddle  not  with  his  title ;  I  am  sure  our  king  has 
a  very  undoubted  one  :   but  this,  my  lords,  you  must  al- 
low ;  that  that  wise  prince,  having  need  of  the  people, 
knew  no  better  way  to  please  them,  and  to  create  a  good 
understanding  between  them  and  him,  than  to  put  away 
from  court  and  council,  those  that  were  unacceptable  to 
them.     If  our  king  hath  the  same  necessity  to  please 
the  people,  (though  not  the  want  of  a  title,)  yet  the  pre- 
cedent holds  good,   That  a  wise  prince,  when  he  hath 
need  of  his  people,  will  rather  part  with  his  family  and 
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counsellors,  than  displease  them.  My  lords,  this  noble 
lord,  near  me,  hath  found  fault  with  that  precedent, 
which  he  supposes  I  offered  your  lordships  concerning 
the  chargeable  ladies  at  court ;  but  I  remember  no  such 
thing,  I  said.  But  if  I  must  speak  of  them,  I  shall  say 
as  the  prophet  did  to  king  Saul :  What  means  the  bleat- 
ing of  this  kind  of  cattle  ?  And  I  hope  the  king  will 
make  me  the  same  answer :  That  he  preserves  them  for 
sacrifice,  and  means  to  deliver  them  up  to  please  his 
people.  For  there  must  be,  in  plain  English,  a  change ; 
we  must  neither  have  popish  wife,  nor  popish  favourite, 
nor  popish  mistress,  nor  popish  counsellor  at  court,  nor 
any  new  convert.  What  I  spoke,  was  about  another 
lady,  that  belongs  not  to  the  court ;  but,  like  Sempro* 
nia,  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  does  more  mischief  than 
Cethegus.  In  this  time  of  distress,  I  could  humbly  ad- 
vise our  prince  would  take  the  same  course  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  did,  to  suffer  neither  strangers  nor  am- 
bassadors to  stay  above  some  few  weeks  in  this  countxy : 
for  all  the  strangers  and  ambassadors  here,  have  served 
the  plot  and  design  against  us ;  1  am  sure  they  have  no 
tie  to  be  for  us.  But,  my  lords,  what  I  rose  to  speak  to 
was,  more  especially,  to  my  lord  of  the  earl's  bench,  that 
spoke  last,  and  sits  behind  me;  who,  as  he  has  the 
greatest  influence  in  our  present  councils,  so  he  hath  let 
fall  to  you  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  the  hinges 
upon  which  all  turns.  He  tells  yoii,  that  the  house  of 
commons  have  lately  made  offers  to  the  king,  and  he  won- 
ders  we  do  not  accept  the  king's  answer  to  them,  before 
we  enter  into  so  hot  and  high  debates.  He  tells  you,  if 
the  king  be  assured  of  supplies,  we  cannot  doubt  of  his 
compliance  in  this,  and  all  we  can  ask.  For  otherwise 
the  king  should  fall  into  that,  which  is  the  worst  condi- 
tion of  a  prince,  to  have  his  people  have  no  confidence 
in  him.  My  lords,  this  is  that  I  know  they  would  put 
the  king  upon  ;  and  this  is  that  we  must  be  ruined  by, 
if  we  may  not  with  freedom  and  plainness  open  our  case. 
Mv  lords^  it  is  a  very  hard  thin^  to  say,  that  we  cannot 
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trust  the  king,  and  that  we  have  been  deceived  so  e&cn 
that  we  see  plainly  the  apprehensions  of  discontent  in 
the  people,  is  no  argument  at  court.  And,  thou^  our 
prince  be  in  himself  an  excellent  person,  that  the  people 
have  the  greatest  inclination  imaginable  to  love ;  yet  we 
may  say,  he  is  such  a  one,  as  no  story  affords  us  a  pa* 
rallel  of.  How  plain,  and  how  many  are  the  proofs  d 
the  designs  to  murder  him  !  How  little  is  he  apprehen- 
6ive  of  it !  The  transactions  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther  are  admirable  and  incomprehensible.  His  brother's 
being  early  known  to  aim  at  the  crown,  before  his  nu*  - 
jesty's  restoration  to  this  kingdom :  this  match  with  the 
JPortugal  lady,  not  like  to  have  children,  contrived  by  the 
duke's  father-in-law;  and  no  sooner  effected,  but  the 
duke  and  his  party  made  proclamations  to  the  worid, 
that  we  are  like  to  have  no  children ;  but  that  he  must  be 
the  certain  heir.  He  takes  his  seat  in  parliament  as 
prince  of  Wales,  his  guards  about  him ;  the  prince's  lodg- 
ing at  Whitehall,  his  guards  uppn  the  same  floor,  wi£- 
out  any  interposition  between  him  and  the  king  ;  so  that 
the  king  was  in  his  hands,  and  in  his  power  every  night : 
all  offices  and  preferments  being  bestowed  by  him,  not 
a  bishop  made  without  him.  This  prince  changes  bis 
religion  to  make  himself  a  party  ;  and  such  a  party,  that 
his  brother  must  be  sure  to  die,  and  be  made  away, 
to  make  room  for  him.  Nothing  could  preserve  him, 
but  that  which  I  hope  he  will  never  do ;  give  greater 
earnest  to  that  wicked  party  than  his  brotlier  could: 
and,  after  all,  the  plot  breaks  out  plainly  headed  by  the 
duke,  his  interest,  and  his  design.  How  the  king  has 
behaved  himself  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  it,  the 
world  knows ;  we  have  expected  every  hour,  that  the 
court  should  join  with  the  duke  against  us  :  and  it  is 
evident,  more  has  been  done  to  make  the  plot  a  presby- 
terian  plot,  than  to  discover  it.  The  prorogations,  the 
dissolutions,  the  cutting  short  of  parKaments,  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  have  time  or  opportunity  to  look  into  any 
thing ;  have  shewed  what  reason  we  have  to  confide  in 
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is  court.    We  are  now  come  to  a  parliament  again ;  but 
by  what  fate  or  council,  for  ray  part,  I  cannot  guess  ; 
neither  do  I  understand  the  riddle  of  it.     The  duke  is 
quitted  and  sent  away  ;  the  house  of  commons  have 
brought  up  a  bill  to  disable  him  of  the  crown  ;  and  I 
think  they  are  so  far  extremely  in  the  right ;  butyour  lord- 
ships are  wiser  than  I,  and  have  rejected  it ;  yet  you  have 
tiiought  $t,  and  the  king  himself  hath  made  the  propo- 
sition, to  make  such  expedients  as  shall  render  him  but 
a  nominal  prince.     In  the  mean  while,  where  is  this 
duke,  that  the  king  and  both  houses  have  declared  una- 
nimously thus  dangerous  ?     Why,  he  is  in  Scotland  rais- 
ing forces  upon  the  terra  fir  may  that  can  enter  dry  foot 
upon  us,  without  hazard  of  wind  or  seas  ;  the  very  place 
he  should  be  in  to  raise  a  party  to  be  ready,  when  from 
hence  he  shall  have  notice.     So  that  this  being  the 
case,  where  is  the  trust  ?  We  all  think  the  business  is  so 
ripe,  that  they  have  the  garrisons,  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, the  seas,  and  soldiery,  all  in  their  hands ;  they 
want  but  one  good  sum  of  money  to  set  up  and  crown 
the  work,  and  then  they  have  no  farther  need  of  the 
people  ;  and,  I  believe,  whether  they  are  pleased  or  no, 
will  be  no  great  trouble  to  them.     My  lords,  I  hear  of 
a  bargain  in  the  house  of  commons,  an  address  made  ; 
and  must  boldly  say  it,  and  plainly,   that  the  nation  is 
betrayed,  if,  upon  any  terms,  we  part  with  our  money, 
till  we  are  sure  the  king  is  ours ;  have  what  laws  you 
will,  and  what  conditions  you  will,  they  will  be  of  no 
use  but  waste  paper,  before   Easter,  if  the  court  has 
money  to  set  up  for  p  opery  and  arbitrary  designs  in  the 
mean  time.     On  the  other  hand,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
your  lordships,  the  king  has   no  reason  to  distrust  his 
people  ;  no  man  can  go  home  and  say,  that  if  the  king 
complies  with  his  people,  they  will  do  nothing  for  him, 
tear  all  up  from  him.     We  want  a  government,  and 
want  a  prince  that  we  may  trust,   even   with  the 
iding  half  our  annual  revenues  for  some  time,  for 
nreservation  of  these  nations.     The  growing  great- 
L.   I.  ^7 
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oess  of  the  French  cannot  be  stop^d.  with  a  little  es« 

))eace,  nor  without  a  real  and  hearty  union  of  the  king 
and  his  people. 

It  was  never  known  in  Ei^land,  that  our  princes 
wanted  supplies,  either  for  their  foreign  designs  or  their 
pleasures;  nothing  ever  shut  our. English  purses,  but 
the  fears  of  liaving  our  money  used  against  us*  The 
hour  that  the  king  shall  satisfy  the  people,  that  what  wc 
give  is  not  to  make  us  slaves  and  papists,  he  may  havie 
whatever  he  will ;  and  this. your  lordships  know,  and  all 
mankind  that  know  us  ;  therefore,  let  me  plainly  tell 
your  lordships,  the  arguments  the  present  ministers  use 
are  to  destroy  the  king,  not  to  preserve  him  :  for,  if  the 
king  will  first  see  what  we  will  do  for  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible^ if  we  are  in  our  senses,  we  should  do  any  thing. 
But,  if  be  will  first  shew  that  he  is  entirely  ours,  that  be 
weds  the  interest  and  religion  of  the  nation,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  he  should  want  any  thing  he  can  ask, 
or  we  can  give.  But  I  plainly  see  how  the  argument 
will  be  used :  Sir,  they  will  do  nothing  for  you ;  what 
should  you  do  with  these  men  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  bold  to  say.  Sir,  you  may  have  any  thing  of  this 
parliament ;  put  away  these  men,  change  your  principles, 
change  your  court,  and  be  yourself  again  ;  for  die  king 
himself  may  have  any  thing  of  us.  My  lords,  if  I  have 
been  too  plain,  I  beg  your  pardons;  I  thought  it  the 
duty  of  a  true-born  Englishman,  at  this  time,  to  >speak 
plainly  or  never.  I  am  sure  I  mean  well ;  and  if  any 
man  can  answer  and  oppose  reason  to  what  I  alledge,  I 
beg  that  he  would  do  it ;  for  I  do  not  desire  or  propose 
any  question  merely  for  talking  sake.  I  beg  this  debate 
may  last  some  days,  and  that  we  may  go  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  matter,  and  see  whether  these  things  are 
so  or  no,  and  what  cure  there  is  for  the  evil  that  we  are 
in  ;  and  then  the  result  of  our  debates  may  produce  some 
proper  question.  However,  we  know  who  hears  ;  and  I 
am  glad  of  this,  thatyour  lordships  have  dealt  so  honour- 
abl)"  and  so  clearly  in  the  king's  presence  and  hearings 
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that  he  cannot  say  he  \vants  a  right  statfe  of  things :  hfe 
hath  it  before  him^  and  may  take  caunt:il  as  he  thinks 
fit. 


SIR  FRANCIS  WINNINGTON. 

His  Speech  on  the  Pension  BilL 

Mr.  Speaker, 

■ 

01R9  the  last  house  of  commons  being  sensible  how 
narrowly  this  nation  escaped  being  ruined  by  a  sort  df 
monsters,  called  pensioners,  which  sate  in  the  late  long 
parliament,  had  entered  into   a  consideration  how  to 
prevent  the  like  from  coming  into  future  parliaments ; 
and  in  order  thereto,  resolved,  that  they  would  severely 
chastise  some  of  those  that  had  been  guilty,  and  make 
the  best  laws  they  could  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  fu- 
ture  ;   and  for  that  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  Mr.  Seijeant  Gregory,  now  judge  Gl-egory, 
was  chairman,  by  which  many  papers  relating  to  that 
affair  came  to  his  hands.  Sir,  I  think  it  a  business  of  so 
great  importance,  that  it  never  ought  to  be  forgotten; 
nor  the  prosecution  of  it  deferred.     |  have  often  heard 
that  England  can  never  be   destroyed  bilt  by  itself:   to 
have  such  parliaments  was  the  most  likely  way  tiiat 
ever  yet  was  invented.     I  remember  a  great  lawyer 
said  in  this  house,   when  it  was  debated  in  the  last 
parliament,  that  it  was  treason ;  and  he  gave  many  learned 
arguments  to  make  it  out.     Whether  it  be  so  op  no, 
I  will  not   now  offer  to  debate ;  but  I  think,  that  for 
those  that  are  the  legislators  of  the  nation  to  take  bribes, 
to  undermine  the  laws  and  government  of  this  nation, 
that  they  ought  to  be  chastised  as  traitors.     It  was  my 
fortime  to  sit  here  a  little  while  in  the  long  parliament 
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I  did  observe  that  all  those  that  had  pensions,  and  most 
of  those  that  had  offices,  voted  all  of  a  side,  as  tbej 
were  directed  by  some  great  officer,  as  exactly  as  k 
their  business  in  this  house  had  been  to  preserve  their 
pensions  and  offices,  and  not  to  make  laws  for  the  good 
of  them  that  sent  them  here.  How  such  persons  could 
any  way  be  useful  for  the  support  of  the  government,  by 
preserving  a  fair  understanding  between  the  king  aid 
his  people ;  but  on  the  contrary,  how  dangerous  to  bring 
in  arbitrary  power  and  popery,  I  leave  to  every  man*fi 
judgment ;  they  were  so  far  from  being  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  they  were  a  distinct  mid- 
dle interest  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  their 
chief  business  was  to  serve  the  end  of  some  great  minis- 
ter of  state^  though  never  so  opposite  to  tb^  true  inte- 
rest oi  the  nation.  Sir,  this  business  ought  never  to  fall, 
though  there  should  be  never  so  many  prorogations  and 
dissolutions  of  parliaments,  before  any  thing  be  done  in 
it,  I  think  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation,  that  it  should 
be  prosecuted  from  parliament  to  parliament,  as  if  there 
were  an  impeachment  against  them  ;  and  therefore,  sir,  I 
would  humbly  move  you  tq  send  some  members  of  this 
house  to  judge  Qregory,  for  the  papers  he  hath  taken 
in  his  oustody  relating  to  this  affair,  that  so  you 
may,  in  convenient  time,  proceed  farther  herein,  as  you 
ahfldl  think  good :  and,  sir,  hearing  there  is  a  report  that 
some  of  this  hou^  h^ve  now  made  a  bargain  at  court 
for  great  offices,  i(i  order  to  vitigte  and  corrupt  their 
votes  in  this  house ;  which,  though  but  a  project  tocast 
a  reflection  on  such  mepibera  ;  however,  to  satisfy  the 
world,  i  pray,  sir,  let  there  be  a  vote  past,  that  no. 
member  of  this  house  ^hall  accept  of  any  office  under' 
the  crown,  during  ^uch  time  as  he  continues  a  member 
of  this  house. 
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HENRY  BOOTH, 

(Lord  Dclamerey  and  afttrxvarda  created  Earl  of  ffarringtorijj 

Wm  member  for  Cheshire  b  the  time  of  Charles  IL  and  a  great 
<^poser  of  the  courts  and  popery.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  high«treasonf  by  James  IL  but  was  acquitted*  He  died 
1694*  There  is  a  collection  of  his  speeches  in  one  volume  octavo. 
That  which  1  have  given  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best ;  but  there  is 
an  ur  of  homely  interest  in  it,  a  mixture  of  local  and  personal 
feefing,  which  makes  it  the  most  amusing.  The  independent 
country  gentleman,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  cu^oa  rotulorum 
(to  whi(£  latter  ofBee  he  appears  to  have  been  as  much  attached 
as  justice  Shallow  himself  could  be,)  his  own  personal  di^nte- 
restedness,  his  political  zeal,  and  his  great  friendship  for  sir 
Thomas  Manwaring,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  much 
importance  in  Ids  time>  though  now  totally  forgotten,  are  all 
brought  together  in  a  way  that  I  like  exceedingly  ;  and  I  can  as* 
sure  the  reader>that  if  I  do  not  present  him  with  a  good  collection, 
by  following  my  own  inclination  in  taking  those  speeches  which  I 
li&e  myself,  and  merely  because  I  like  them,  I  should,  however^ 
make  a  m^cb  wiHrse  in  any  other  way. 


His  Speech  an  putting  certain  Justices  wt  of  Commission. 

I  WAS  in  hopes  that  some  gentlemen  would  have  pre- 
vented me  in  what  I  have  to  3ay  ;  for  I  fear  the  honse 
is  under  a  great  mistake,  as  to  those  gentlemen  of  the 
house  who  are  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  ; 
for  it  is  to  speak  to  that  I  chiefly  stand  up.  I  acknow- 
kdgie  that  it  is  an  unanswerable  thing,  tliat  other  gentle  • 
wuca  were  put  out ;  but  no  doubt  -  it  Was  upon  very 
weighty  and  warrantable  grounds,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  house  were. put  out. 

For  without  doubt  his  majesty,  or  whoever  he  be 
that  advised  him  to*  it,  did  think  it  reasonable,  and  was 
sensible,,  that  we  whq  attend  the  service  of  our  country 
VI  thb  plftcei  da  sp^d  our  time  and  money,  and  neglect 
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our  own  affairs ;  and  therefore,  when  we  come  home 
it's  fit  that  we  have  a  time  of  rest,  and  that  we  be  eased 
both  in  our  bodies  and  purses/ and  be  at  leisure  to  setde 
our  own  concerns ;  and  not  that  we  should  be  tossed 
from  one  chargeable  and  troublesome  employment  to 
another ;  so  that  we  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  fgr 
the  care  that  is  taken  of  us. 

Besides  there  is  a  further  regard  had  to  us :  for  this 
is  a  dangerous  time  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  a^^unst 
the  papists,  because  there  are  examples  where  magis* 
Urates  (some)  have  been  murthered,  others  attemptsed 
to  be  assassinated,  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  the  papists ;  and  because  we  appeared  to  be 
zealous  in  it,  therefore  this  care  is  taken  of  us.  I  sup- 
pose that  might  be  the  chief  reason  why  I  was  put  out, 
because  I  have  helped  to  convict  about  five  thousand  pa- 
pists in  Lancashire. 

And  furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  wc 
stand  in  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen ;  whether  they 
have  a  good  opinion  of  us  now  we  are  turned  out  of 
office,  because  it  looked  like  a  designed  disgrace ;  for 
my  part  it  has  gained  mc  ground  ;  and  I  beheve  evciy 
gentleman  else  finds  his  countrymen  not  to  esteem  the 
>vorse  of  him  :  I  rather  think  better.  Therefore,  seeing 
our  counties  believe  us  to  be  honest  men,  there's  no 
orcat  question  but  we  shall  be  in  great  esteem  at  White* 
hall,  now  they  have  had  this  trial  of  us ;  for  Whitehall 
is  very  apt  to  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  cart  is  not  well  upon  the  wheels,  when  it  is  other* 

wise. 

Therefore,  for  my  part,  I  am  v^ry  thankful  that  I 
am  put  out.  I  will  assure  you  I  find  my  purse  the  fuller 
for  It,  and  I  find  my  coimtry  to  pay  me  altogether  as 
much  respect,  if  not  more,  than  formerly.  There  is  but 
one  thin?  that  I  grudged  to  part  with,  and  that  was  the 
orticc  di^custta  rotularunij  which  bod  been  in  my  femily 
tor  soeml  generations  ;  and  for  that  I  hoped  a  particu- 
Ur  rv;>son  might  have  been  assigned  why  they  took  it 
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iM :  but  fipom  that  day  to  tl4&,  I  caimot  le^n  what 
the  cause. .  It  is  gone,  and  farewell  it ;  and  that's 
aU  the  loss  I  had^'bjr  being  put  out  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  I  have  done  with  ourselves  ;.  and  now 
g^ve  oie  leave  to  dpeak  a  little  concerning  other  gentle- 
men who  ate  put  out,  and  no  reason  given  for  it. 

-  When  any  gentlemen  is  made  a  justice  of  peace,  it  is 
QUI  of  respect  to  him,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country^ 
because  he  is  supposed  to  be  honest  and  able ;  and; 
wkhout  dispute,  no  man  ought  to  be  put  out,  but  either 
that  he  is  unfaithful,  unwilling  to  do  his  part,  or  else 
that  he  does  not  understand  it ;  and  it  is  a  great  injustioe 
to  any  gendeman  to  put  him  out  without  hearing  him  t 
for  tojudge  a  man  unheard,  is  not  allowed  by  the  law : 
and  what  is  it,  but  to  judge  a  man's  reputation,  a  thing 
nost  dear  to  every  honest  man ;  for  in  any  age  but  this,  it 
would  be  a  great  reflection  upon  a  gentleman  to  be  turn* 
ed  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  but  God  be 
thanked^  the  nation  sees  very  plainly,  who  and  what  sort 
efpersons  rule  the  roast.  By  all  the  enquiry  I  can  make, 
I  do  not  find  that  any  man  is  put  out,  but  such  as  were 
very  active  against  the  papists,  such  as  are  against  arbi- 
trary power,  and  such  as  approved  of  the  bill  against 
flie  duke.  I  wish  they  would  give  the  reason  why  one 
gentlemen  was  put  out  in  my  county  ;  for,  besides 
myself,  there  are  but  two  put  out ;  the  one  was  newly 
put  in,  and  had  not  acted ;  the  other  is  an  ancient  jus- 
tice of  peace,  and  a  man  that  cannot  be  reprehended 
m  relation  to  the  discharge  of  his  trust :  without  reflection 
or  diminution  to  any  man,  I  think  he  knows  the  work  of 
a  justice  of  peace  as  well  as  any  man  in  England ;  I 
except  no  man  ;  and  for  his  integrity,  he  may  set  all  men 
at  defiance  to  accuse  him  of  the  least  partiality  in  the 
discharge  of  his  trust ;  and  I  do  know  that  no  man  made 
it  more  his  business  than  he  did,  that  he  might  ease  and 
ser^'C  the  country  :  for  as  his  ability  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  man,  so  did  he  most  duly  put  the  laws 
in  execution,  especially  those  against  the  papists :  and 
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therefore,  sir,  on  the  behalf  of  my  country,  I  moM  qooi* 
plain  and  demand  to  know,  the  reason  why  he  was  put 
out.  We  are  greatly  hurt^  we  are  deprived  of  a  great  as- 
sistance and  relief,  and  we  cannot  be  quiet  till  we  are 
satisfied  in  that  particular.  And  my  lord  chancellor  or 
the  privy  council  (whichsoever  of  them  it  is  that  put  him 
out,)  will  they  not  tell  us  why  ?  Are  they  ashamed  to 
own  the  cause  ?  What,  will  it  not  bear  water  f  I  hate 
this  as  I  do  arbitrary  power  and  popery.  Brave  world ! 
that  we  must  be  debared  of  the  benefit  of  our  laws  :  for 
if  they  are  not  executed  they  signify  nothing.  It  is  that 
which  gives  life  to  our  laws,  and  they  that  do  execute 
them  are  put  out  of  ofiice  :  this  is  a  fair  step  to  arbitraiy 
power,  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  law.  It  is  the 
same  thing  not  to  have  laws,  as  to  have  laws  and  not 
executed.  I  say  no  more,  least  I  may  seem  to  speak  in 
my  own  case  ;  for  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  thing  done 
as  to  my  own  particular,  but  as  to  the  gentleman  whose 
character  I  have  given  you,  and  his  name  I  will  acquaint 
you  with,  it  is  sir  Thomas  Manwaring,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  be  importunate,  and  press  it  again  and  again« 
that  he  may  be  again  put  into  the  commbsion  of  the 
peace. 


JOHN,  LORD  SOMERS, 

Was  bom  1652,  and  died  1710.  He  was  member  for  Worcester  ill 
the  conTcntion  parliament,  where  he  was  appointed  to  manai^  th^ 
conference  with  the  lords,  on  the  abdication  of  king  James,  and 
in  1697  was  made  lord  chancellor.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  employed  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  From  this  and 
the  following  speeches  two  things  appear  to  me  tolerably  clear,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  both  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Price  on  the 
subject ;  that  the  great  constitutional  leaders  who  were  concerned 
in  producing  this  event,  believed  first,  thai  the  herediury  right  to 
the  crown  was  not  absolute,  but  conditional ;  or  that  there  was 
an  original  fundamental  compact  between  the  king  and  people, 
the  terms  of  which  the  former  was  bound  to  fulfil  to  make  good 
his  title ;  secondly,  that  so  long  as  these  conditions  were  complied 
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y/Athy*  tlkb  pecfjfle  wdre  bound  to  maintain  their  aHeglance  to  the 
lawfal  fucoestort  and  not  left  at  libeity  to  choose  whom  they 
pleasedi  hating  no  other  law  to  g;ovem  them  in  their  choice  than 
their  own  will,  or  fancy)  or  sense  of  convenience.  Th6^e  was  in* 
deed  an  estate  of  inheritance,  Vut  then  this  was  tied  down  and 
fimited  by  certain  conditions,  which,  if  not  adhered  to  the  estate 
became  lapsed  and  forfeited.  There  was  no  question  as  the  case 
stood)  either  of  sovereign  absolute  power,  or  of  natural  rights  i 
the  rights  and  duties  of  both  parties  were  defined  and  circumscribed 
by  a  constitution  and  order  of  things  already  established,  and 
■which  could  not  be  infringed  on  either  side  with  impunity  ;  that 
is,  they  were  exactly  in  the  state  of  all  contracting  parties, 
neither  of  them  im^pendent,  but  ^ch  having  a  check  or  control 
over  the  ether  :  the  one  had.no  right  to  ;enfbrce  his  claim  if  he  did 
not  perform  what  was  in  the  agreement^  and  the  other  party,  sci 
long  as  this  was  done,  could  not  be  off  their  bargain.  The  king 
cotildnot  therefore  be  said  to  hold  his  crown  (^  in  contempt  of  the 
people/*  for  both  were  equally  responsible  and  bound  to  one  ano- 
&er,  and  both  stood  equally  in  awe  of  one  another,  or  of  the  lavf* 
Bat  in  case  of  any  difference  on  this  he^,  the  right  to  decide  must 
of  course  .belong  to  those  who  had  Jhe  power  ;  fo.r  by  thfc  very 
nature  of  the  thing  thv  re'  is  nothing  to  i^strain  those  who  have 
power  in  their  hands  from  exercising  il,  but  the  seiise  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  where  they  think  they  have  a- right  to  act,  what  is 
there  to  hinder  them  from  acting  in  vindication  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  right  ?  I  am  not  here  Entering  into  the  abstract 
question  of  government,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  the  true 
law  and  constitution  of  England ;  I  am  only  stating  what  was  im- 
derstood  to  be  so  by  the  prime  movers  and  abettors  of  the  revo- 
lution of  16^8. 


Lord  Somers^s  Speech  on  the  Abdication  of  King  Jamet* 
My  Lords, 

What  is  . appointed  me  to  speak  to,  is  your  lord- 
ships' first  amendment,  by  which  the  word  abdicated 
in  the  commons'  vote  is  chanp;ed  into  the  word  deserted; 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  commons  to  insist  upon  the 
word  abdicated^  and  not  to  agree  to  your  lordships' 
anmendment. 
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1.  The  first  reason  yo^ir  lordships  w^  pleased  to  de- 
liver, as  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word  ^ 
(licated  your  lotdships  do  not  find  is  a  word  known  to 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  used ;  and  the  next  is,  that  the  common  application 
of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express  act  of  renun« 
ciation,  which  (your  lordships  say)  is  not  in  this  case,  nor 
what  .will  follow  from  the  premises. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known  sense 
in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is  the  same  objec- 
tion  against  the  word  deserted;  for  there  can  be  no  au- 
thority or  book  of  law  produced  wherein  any  determined 
sense  is  given  to  the  word  deserted  ;  so  that  your  lord- 
ships' first  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your  own 
amendent  as  it  hath  t^gainst  the  term  used  by  the  com- 
mons. 

Tlie  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the  best 
authors^  and  both  of  a  known  signification: ;  their  mean- 
ing is  very  well  understood,  though  itbe  true  their  mean- 
ing be  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate  doth  naturally 
and  properly  signify  entirely  to  renounce,  throw  off,  dis- 
own, relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as  to  have  no 
farther  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  whether  it  be  done  by  ex- 
press words  or  in  writing,  (which  is  the  sense  your  lord- 
ships put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly  called  resigna- 
tion or  cession,)  or  by  doing  such  acts  as  are  inconsistent 
with  the  holding  or  retaining  of  the  thing,  which  the 
commons  take  to  be  the  present  case,  and  therefore  make 
choice  of  the  word  abdicate^  as  that  which  they  thought 
did,  above  all  others,  most  properly  express  that  mean- 
ing. And  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall  shew 
your  lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

The  first  1  shall  mention  is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et 
PaciSj  L  2.  c.  4.  /.  4.  Fenit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure  c'u 
viliy  sed  ex  Jure  naturali  quo  qiiisque  suum  potest  abdi- 
care  et  ex  naturali  prasumptione  qua  voluisses  qui 
crcditur  quod  sufficienter  signijicavit.      And  then  he 
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goes  on.  Sectisari  htcredhaSj  non  tantum  verbis  scd 
ctiam  repotest  et  quavis  indicio  vjolnntatis. 
■  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention  to  shew  that 
for  the  abdicating  a  thing,  it  is  suffigient  to  do  an  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  rtetaining  it,  though  there 
be  nothing  of  an  express  remihciation,  is.out  of  Calvin's 
Lexicon  Jfmdidum^  where  he  says,  Generum  abdicat  qui 
tponsam  repkdiatl'  'He  that  divorceth  his  mfc  Jibdicates 
his  son-in-law.  Here  is  an  abdication  without  express 
words,  biit  is-by  doing  such. an  act  as  doth  sufficiently 
signify  his  purpose. 

The  next  autliot  that  I  shall  quote  is  Brissonius  dc 
Verboruvi  Sigriifieatipne^  wht>  hath  this  passage :  'Homo 
liber  qui  seipsum  vendit,  abdicat  se  statu  suo:  that  is, 
He  who  sells  himself  hath  thei-eby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  his  former  estate  of  freedom,  and  is 
therefore  properly  sfeid,  se  abdicasse- statu  suo. 

Budaeus,  in  his  Commentaries,  Ad  Legem  secundam  de 
OriginCy  Juris,,  expounds  tht  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Abdicare  se  magistratii  est  idem  quod  nbire  penitus 
magistratu.  He  that  goes  out  of  his  office  of  magis- 
tracy, let  it  Ijein  what  manner  he  will,  has  abdicated  the 
magistracy:        •  •  *^''    '  '"\ 

And  GrotiuSjin^hisboolc"Z)&  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  L  1. 
c.  4.  s,  9.;  seems  to  expound  the  y^'ord  abdicare  by  mani' 
feste  habert pro  deMieto :  that 'isi^  that' ^ic  who  hath  abdi- 
cated any  thmg,  hath  so  far  i^Hhquished  it,  that  he  ha^Ji 
no  right  of  return  to  it ;  and  that  is'  the  sense  the  com- 
mons put  upon  the  word.  It  is  an  entire  alienation  of 
llie  thing,  and  so  stands  in  opjiositiori  to  dicare.  '  Dicat 
qui proprium  aliqithd  facity  abdicat  qui  alienat.  So  says 
rt2l^l\xhm '\\h  Lexicon  Jiiris.  It  is  therefore  insisted 
upon  as  theprojper  word  by  the  -commons. 

But  \h^  \^ora' clesertedy  (which  is  the  word  used  in  the 
amendment  made  by  your  lordships,)  hath  not  only  a 
verj'-  (ioubtriVl  signification,  but  in  the  common  acceptance 
both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify  Qnly  a  bare 
withdrawing,  a  temporary  quhting  of  a  thing,  and  tieglect 
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only  ;  which  leaveth  the  party  at  liberty  of  returning  trfit 
again.  Jbesertum  pro  neglecto^  says  Spigelius  in  fai$ 
texicon.  But  the  difference  between  ikserere  and 
derelinquere^  is  expressly  laid  dqwn  by  Bj^rtolus  iipaD 
the  8th  law  of  the  58th  title  of  the  11  th  book  of  Ac 
Code ;  and  his  words  are  these  ;  Nota  dilig^nter  ex  m 
legCy  fuod  aliud  est  agrum  deserere^  f^Aff^  d^elwqutri,^ 
qui  enim  derelinquity  ip^um  eop  pemtentianftn^  revqcot^ 
sed  qui  deserit^  intra  biermium  potest* 

Whereby  it  appears,  njy  lords,  that  that,  is  called  A- 
sertwn  which  is  temporary  and  relievable  ;^that  is  called 
dereliction  yAitTt,  there -is*  no  power  or  riglu  to  j^eturo. 

So  in  the  best  Latin  ,  authors,  and  in  tl^  civil  law, 
deserere  e;ccertitum  is  used  to  signify  soldiers leaving  their 
colours,  Cod.  lib.  \2.  s*  X^ 

And  in  the  canon  law  tp  desert  a  b^neficCjp  ;signifies  no 
more  than  to  be  non-resident ;  so  in  Galvin'^  JLexicon 
Verb.  Desert,  sectmd.'  Canones* 

In  both  cases,  the  party  hath  not  only  a  fight  of  re- 
turning, but  is  boujnd  to  returo  again  ;  wHich,  n^y  lords, 
as  the  Commons  dO:no^  tajce  to  be  thp  present  c^sc,  sq 
they  cannot  think  jhatyoi^r  lordships  do,  because  it  is 
expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons  given  in  defence  of 
the  last  amendment,  that  your  lordships  have  been,  and 
are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  against  the  return  oC 
i:ing  James;  which  your  lo/'dships  would  npt^'^i  justice 
do,  if  you  did  look  upon  it,  to  be  no  more  than  a  ncgli- 
jg^nt  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  Ub^r^y  to  the  party  to 
return.  ..      • 

For  which  reasons,  my  lords,  the  .  commons  cannon 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  deserteaf 
instead' of  flfW/Va;^c4J)eca use  it  doth,  not  in  a;iy  sort 
pome  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing.  ,  So  they  do  appr^r 
hend  it  doth  not  reach  your  lordships'  meaning' as  it  is 
expressed  in  joijr  rea^ns;  whereas  they  look  upon  tJie 
word  abdicated  tjo  tT^pr^ss  properly  what  is  to,  be  inferred 
from  that  p?rtof  the  vot^  to  which  yourjprdshjps  have 
agreed  ;-^-That  king  Jamp»  IL  by  going,about  to  subvert 
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&e  <ioitatt<]ltiCBii  imdt^  breaking  the .  orj^oal  contract 
^tiween /'king  and  peQple^  aundby  violating  the  funda- 
ndntal  laws,  and  wididra wing  himself .  out  of  tbe  king- 
dam>  hfiiih  thtrebyjreDDuncfid  to.be  .a  king'  according  to 
the  constitution*  By  avowing  to  govern  by  a  despotic 
pp5v^»  unknown  toi  tte  cdnstitutidn.  and  inconsistent 
witb;  itt  he  haUi  rcsMunced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the 
law  s  such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at  his  coronation  ; 
SW^  a  kingto . whoih  the  allegiance  of  an  English  subject 
ia  due  ;  and  bath  set.  up  ilnother  kind  of  dominion,  which 
is  to.all  iotends  anabdicatioB^br  abandoning  of  his  legal 
tttle^.a^  (fuily  m  if  it  faadbeeh  done  by  e:&press  words. 

And,  m^  lords,  for  theie  treasons  the  commons  do  insist 
uppn  the  word  o^M^o/^' and  •  cannot  agree  to  the  word 

DANIE  h  FINCH, 

C  Second  Earl  of  J^ottiiigham^} 

Wasliom  1647,  ati A  died  1T3<>.    He  was  all  hU  life  an.  active  poH- 
.  ticianv  withoitt  being  devoted  to  any  party.     H^*  seems  to  have' 
gone  jiMt  as  &r  his  principles  would  carry  hiin«  and  no  .^rther  ; 
,^ind  therefore  often  stood  still  in  his  political  career. 


• .  I 


Earl  of  Nottingham*  s  Anrwer. 

Gentlemen, 

I;  wovL]>  not  prptr?|ct  ti^ie  which  is  now  so  necessary 
to  be  husbanded,  nor  perjylex  debates  about  any  affair 
like  t)2a|;  which  nqwr  lies  before  us.  It  is  not  a  question 
barely  4i4>out  word§»J}uti  things,  which  vve  are  now  dis- 
putipg^ 

:The  \^OFd  abdicated^  \t  is  agreed  by  Mr.  Somers,  is  a 
worfl  of  ^rtj  anjd  he  .hath  told  U3  what  its  signification  iSy 
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If  indedd  jrou  <io'pfetehd  lhi£tlie.  tiubne  is  yMsseat^ 
and  both  houses  agree  in  that  conclusion  1  think  it  wfl* 
be  no  RUitter  what  word  is  used  sAnmt  it.  But  if  we  do 
^Ipt  agree  to  that  conclusion,  I  think  it  will  be  afterwands 
easy  to  shew  tvhicb  is  die  fltti^st  word  tobci  stood  iipoo, 
M  to  agfse  upon  sonke  others 

I  pray^  therefore,  (to  shorten  tM  debate,)  that  you^ 
gentlemen,  would  speak  to  thjs  point  first ;  atnd  when  that 
is  resolved,  I  hope  we  shall  easily  ecmie  to  an  agree* 
ment  about  the  other. 


SIR  GEORGE    TREBY. 

Hi9  Speech  on  the  same  Subject. 
My  Lords, 

b 

T^K  particular  manner  of  doing  it  is,  I  take  it,  not  the 
matter  in  debate  just  now  before  us,  till  it  be  settled 
whethet*  a  king  can  abdicate  at  all,  or  renounce  hfe  king- 
ship at  all.  This  then  being  granted,  that  a  king  -may  re« 
nounce,' may  resign,  may  part  with  his  office,  as  well  as 
the  exereise  of  it,  then  Uie  question,  indeed,  is,  whether 
this  king  hath  dcme  so  or  no  ? 

That  he  may  do  it,  I  take  it  for  granted,  it  being  an 
act  of  the  will.  Then  let  us  now  enquire  into  the  facts, 
as  set  out  in  th6  vote,  whether  this  will  <^his  be  mani- 
fest. For  that,  you  have  heard,  may  be  discovered  se- 
veral wayfe  :  the  discovery  may-  be  by  writing,  it  may  be 
by  wofds,  it  may  be  by  &cts.  Gfotius  himself,  and  all 
the  authors  that  treat  of  this  matter,  and  the  nature  of 
it,  do  agfree,  That  if  there  be  any  word  or  action,  that 
doth  sufficiently  manifest  the  intention  of  the  mind  and 
will,  to  part  with  his  office,  that  will  amount  to  an  abdi- 
cation or  renouncing. 
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Now,  my  lords;  I  beg  leave  to  put  this  case  :  T*hat  had 
king  James  II«  come  here  into  the  assembly  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  and  expressed  himself  in  writing  or  words 
to  this  purpose  i  I  was  bom  an  heir  to  the  crdwn  o^ 
England^  ivfaich  is  a  government  limited  by  laws,  mad^ 
in  full  parliament^  by  king,  nobles,  and  commonalty ) 
and,  upon  the  death  of  my  last  predecessor,  I  am  in 
possessicm  of  the  throne ;  and  now  I  find  1  cannot  make 
laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  representa* 
tives  of  the  commons  in  parliament.  I  cannot  suspend 
laws  that  have  been  so  made,  without  the  consent  of  mf 
people  t  this,  indeed,  is  the  title  of  kingship^  I  hold  by 
original  contract,  and  the  fundamental  constitutions  of* 
the  government :  and  my  succession  to,  and  possession 
of  the  crown,  on  these  terms,  is  part  of  that  contracts 
This  part  of  the  contract  I  am  Weary  of,  I  do  renounced 
It ;  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  observe  it ;  nay  ^  I  am  undei! 
an  invincible  oUigation  not  to  comply  with  it ;  I  will  not 
execate  the  laws  that  have  been  made,  nor  suflPer  others 
to  be  made,  as  my  people  shall  desire,  for  their  security 
m  religion,  liberty,  and  property }  which  are  the  two 
main  parts  of  the  kingly  office  in  this  nation.  I  say^ 
su[^>06e  he  had  so  expressed  himself,  doubtless  this  had 
been  a  plain  renouncing  of  that  legal,  regular  title,  which 
came  to  him  by  descent*  If  then,  he,  by  particular  acts^ 
such  as  are  enumerated  in  the  vote,  has  declared  as 
much  or  more  than  these  words  can  amount  to,  then  he 
thereby  declared  his  will  to  renounce  the  governments 
He  hath,  by  these  acts  mentioned,  manifestly  declared^ 
tfiat  he  will  not  govern  according  to  the  laWs  made  ^ 
nay,  he  cannot  so  do,  for  he  is  under  a  strict  obligation^ 
(yea  the  strictest,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  original 
compact  between  the  king  and  people)  to  act  contrary^ 
te  the  laws,  or  to  suspend  them. 

By  the  law  he  is  to  administer  justice,  and  to  execute 
his  office,  according  to  the  tenor  of  those  laws ;  and  the 
coronation  oath  obligetli  him,  likewise,  to  consent  to  such 
laws  as  the  people  shall  choose.    But^  on  the  contrary^ 

Vox,.   I.  2^ 
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by  that  uiifortunafe  persuasion  (in  pbkit  of  religion)  dlat 
he  hath  embraced,  he  is  obliged  to  suspend  the  laws 
that  defend  the  established  religion,  and  to  treat  it,  as  it 
has  been  called,  as  the  northern  heresy,  and  under  paia 
of  damnation  to  extirpate  it.  And,  in  order  to  it^  did 
sap  and  repeal  all  the  legal  fences  of  it,  without  conseot 
of  parliament*  What  the  endeavours  and  practices  oi 
that  kind  have  been  in  the  last  reign,  I  suppose  we  are 
not  now  to  be  told  of,  or  instructed  in ;  and  if  (as  is  very 
plain)  this  doth  amount  to  a  manifest  declaration  of  bis 
will,  no  loi%er  to  retain  the  exercise  of  his  kingly  of- 
fice,  thus  limited,  thus  restrained,  then  in  common  sensei 
as  well  as  the  legal  acceptation,  he  has  sufficiently  declared 
his  renouncing  of  the  very  office*  As  for  his  departufc 
out  of  the  kingdom,  'tis  not  material  whether  it  was  vo^ 
luntary  or  involuntary ;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  his  actifig 
declares,  quo  animo  he  went  away ;  he  could  no  longer 
pursue  what  he  desiglned,  and  the  contrary  of  which  he 
was  so  strongly  obliged  unto,  by  the  du^  of  his  office 
and  relation,  and  the  obligation  of  the  original  contract) 
as  likewise  his  own  coronation  oath ;  and  then  he  desirei 
no  longer  to  be  here. 

^  So  Uiat  taking  both  these  things  together,  that  he  wH 
not,  nay,  he  cannot  (as  thus  persuaded  in  point  of  re^ 
ligion)  govern  according  to  law,    and  thereupon  hath 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  manifetf 
declaration  of  his  express  renouncing  and  parting  wjtk 
his  kingly  office.    And  therefore  I  cannot  depart  from  in- 
sisting upon  this  word  abdicated ;  which  doth  so  well 
correspond  to  the  fact  in  case,  and  so  well  express  tbe 
true  meaning  of  the  commons  in  their  vote.     Nor  can 
we  consent  to  the  postponing  this  point,  till  the  oib^i 
about  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  be  determined ;  for  this 
is  the  very  foundation  upon  which  we  are  to  proceed, 
for  establishing  the  superstructure  df  the  other  cwichi- 
sion. 
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SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD, 

(Who  U  known  a»  a  PoUHM  and  Dramatic  Writer i) 

Wa^the  son  of  theeaxiof  Berk^kC}  knighted  at  the  rcstomtlon. 

He  died  about  1700. 


Sir  Robert  Howard^s  Speech  on  the  same  Subject. 

My  Lords, 

^n%  proceeding  add  expressions  of  the  house  of  corn- 
mow  in  this  vote,  aie  fully  warranted  by  the  precedent 
that  hath  been  cited,  and  are.  such,  wiierein  there  haf 
tieen  no  intermption  of  the  goveniment,  according  to  the 
t)onstiNRition«  *  - 

The  late  king  hath,  by  your  lordships'  concession,  done 
4dl  those  things  which  amount  to  an  abdication  of  the 
government,  and  the  throne's  being  thereby  vacant ;  and 
had  your  lordships  concurred  with  us,  the  kingdom  had 
long  ere  this  been  settled,  and  every  body  had  peace- 
ably followed  their  own  business.  Nay,  had  your  lord- 
'^ips  been  pleased  to  express  yourselves  clearly,  and  not 
had  a  mind  to  speak  ambiguously  of  it,  we  had  saved 
all  this  trouble,  and  been  at  an  end  of  disputing* 

Truly,  mji  lords,  tliis  record  that  bath  been  men- 
tioned  of  Henry  IV.'  I  will  not  say  is  not  a  precedent 
of  election,  ibir  the  archbishopi^  stood  up,  and  looked 
round  on  all  sides^  and  asked  the  lords  and  commons, 
HBthether'they  would  have  him  to  be  king  ?  and  they  as- 
'SCWted,  (as  die  words  of  the  rcdl  are,)  that  l)e  should 
feign  o^er  them  t  and  so  it  is  done  at  every  coronation. 

As  to  h\%  claim,  they  did  not  so  much  mind  that ;  for 
they  knew  that  he  claimed  by  descent  and  inheritance  when 
there  was  a  known  person  that  had  a  tide  before  him. 

For  that  which  a  noble  lord  spoke  of,  touching  tlie 
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public  acts  tint  have  bean  dame  since  the  kinp  left  uSi J 
inay  very  well  say,  we  think  them  legally  done ;  aad-w 
do  not  doubty  but  that  power  which  brought  in  aootber 
line  then  upon  the  vacaiftcy  of  the  thvcme  1^  the  k4 
sion  of  Richard  II.  is  still,  according  to  the  constitutioig 
reaiding  in  the  lords  and  commmis  ;  and  is  legally  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  vacancy  that  now  is*  -.>> 

That  noble  lord,  indeed,  said,  that  your  lordsbipi 
might  not  only  with  the  con^mons,  advise  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administration,  and  joia 
with  us  in  the  other  things  ;  but  that  you  might  have 
done  it  of  yourselves,  as  being,  in  theabsence  of  the  kia^ 
the  great  council  of  the  iiation,  / 

My  lords,  I  shall  not  say  muoh  to  that  point  i  yoat 
lordships'  honours  and  privileges  are  great»  and  .  yoar 
councils  very  worthy  of  all  reverence  and  respect*  > 

But  I  would  ask  this  question  of  my  noble  l^d  tint 
is  here,  Whether,  had  their  been  an  heir,  to  whom  the 
crown  had  quietly  descended  in  the  line  of  succeasioOf 
and  this  heir  certainly  known,  your  lordships  would 
have  assembled  without  his  callhig,  or  would  have  ekbet 
administered  the  government  yourselves,  or  advised  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  have  taken  it  upon  him  ?  I  douki 
ou  havt  been  (pardon  me  for  saying  it)  all  guilty  of 
igh  treason,  by  the  laws  of  England,  if  a  known  suo» 
cessor  yfcre  in  poasesston  of  the  throne }  as  he  must  be 
|f  the  throne  were  not  vacant. 

From  thence,  my  lords,  your  lordships  .see  where  the 
difficulty  lies  in  this  matter,  aixl  whence  it  arisetb  ;  be^ 
cause  you  would  not  «ttgree  the  throne  to  be  vnbeaoti 
Wh^n  we  know  of  none  that  possess  it. 

We  know  some  such  thing  hath  been  pretended  to,  as 
an  heir  male,  of  which  there  are  different  opinions ;  aad 
{n  the  mtan  time,  we  are  without  a  government ;  and  muit 
we  stay  till  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  found  out  ?  What 
shall  we  do  to  preserve  our  constitution,  while  we  are 
without  a  safe  or  legal  authority  to  act  under  the  safBe, 
jcpording  to  that  constitutioa ;  and  in  a  little  time  it  ynfi 
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perhaps,  t&rough  the  distraction  of  the  times,  be  utterly 
nnreiwediabie? 

I  do  not  deny  but  your  lordships  have  very  great 
liardsbips  to  conflict  wiUi  in  such  a  case,  but  what  is  the 
oecasion  of  them  ? 

We  all  do  know  the  monarchy  is  hereditary ;  but  how, 
or  what  shall  we  do  to  find  out  the  successor  in  the  right 
Kile? 

You  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  go  upon  the 
examination  who  is  heir ;  perhaps  it  will  be  more  diffi* 
cult  to  resolve  in  this  case,  than  it  might  be  in  another. 
For  though  heretofore  there  have  been  abdications  and 
vacancies,  it  has  been  where  the  king  has  been  of  th^ 
same  religion ,  of  the  established  worship  of  the  nation; 
and  amongst  those  that  pretended  to  the  succession,  the 
several  claimers  have  been  persons,  bom  and  bred  up 
m  that  religion  that  was  established  by  law ;  or  it  may 
he,  diere  h^  been  a  child  in  the  womb,  at  the  time  of 
the  vacaficy. 

But  then,  my  lords,  there  would  not  be  much  difficult 
ty  to  examine,  who  should  inherit,  or  what  where  fit  to 
be  done ;  I  confess,  I  say,  there  are  difficulties  on  all  sides, 
or  else  your  lordships  sure  wodld  have  spoke  out  before 
now ;  aiid,  if  you  had  been  clear  in  it  yourselves,  you 
would  have  let  the  commons  and  the  world  have  known 
k.  But  it  not  being  clear,  must  we  always  remain  thus  ? 
Use  what  words  you  will,  fill  up,  nominate,  or  elect,  it  i^ 
the  thmg  we  are  to  take  care  of,  and  it  is  high  time  it 
were  done. 

My  lords,  there  is  no  such  consequence  to  be  drawn 
from  this  vote,  as  an  intention,  or  likelihood,  of  alter- 
kig  the  course  of  the  government,  so  as  to  make  it  elec- 
five.  The  throne  hath  all  along  descended  in  an  here- 
^ditary  succession ;  the  main  constitution  hath  been  pre- 
served. 

The  precedent  of  Henry  IV.  is  not  like  that  of  dec- 
ttons  in  other  countries ;  and  I  am  sorry  there  should 
be  an  occasion  far  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  now. 
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But  whfen  sQoh  difficulties  are  upon  die  nation,  us  ne 
cannot  extricate  otirselves  out  of,  by  filing  who  is  tin 
lineal  successor;  your  lordships,  I  hope,  will  giTeus 
leave -to  remember,  Salus  populi  e^t  suprema  /.ex*        ? 

And  if  neither  you  nor  we  can  do.  any  thing  in  ^ 
case,  then  we,  who  are  not  under  the  notion  of  an  il6- 
sembly,  or  convention  of  the  states,  have  met  to  no  por^ 
pose :  for,  after  we  have  voted  ourselves  to  be  widKUt 
a  government,  (which  looks  as  if  something  weve«'Teall]f 
intended  as  for  a  settlement,  all  presently  sinks^  and  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  were  before. 

And,  my  lords,  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  one  thitig 
more :  Your  lordships  say,  you  will  never  make  a  pre^ 
cedent  of  election,  or  take  upon  you  to  alter  the-  sucoeB^ 
sion. 

Witli  your  lordship's  favour,  the  settlement  of  the  cim- 
stitution  is  the  main  thing  we  are  to  look  after.  If  JOA 
provide  for  the  supply  of  the  defect  there,  that  point  (tf 
the  succession  will,  without  all  question,  in  the  same  roe* 
thod,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  surely  provided  for. 

But,  my  lords,  you  will  do  well  to  consider.  Have  not 
you  yourselves  already  limited  the  very  succession,  and 
cut  off  some  that  might  have  a  lineal  right  ?  Have  yoii 
not  concurred  with  us  in  our  vote.  That  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  our  religion  and  our  laws,  to  have  a  papist  to 
reign  over  us  ?  Must  we  not  come  then  to  an  election, 
if  the  next  heir  be  a  papist  ?  Nay,  suppose  there  were  no 
protestant  heir  at  all  to  be  found,  would  not  yourlord* 
ships  then  break  the  line  ? 

But  your  lordships'  vote  is  inconsistent ;  you  do  sup- 
pose a  case  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  can  be,  may 
happen ;  and,  if  that  should  happen  to  be  our  case,  that 
the  whole  protestant  Une  should  fall,  would  not  that  ne- 
cessitate an  election  ?  or  else  we  must  submit  to  that 
which  were  inconsistent  with  our  religion  and  laws. 

Jf  your  lordships,  then,  in  such  a  case,  must  break 
through  the  succession,  I  think  the  nation  has  roBSon-to 
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expect  you  should  take  care  to  supply  the  present  defecti 
where  the. succession  is  uncertain.  , 

My  lords,  if  this  should  not  be  agreed  unto,  what  will 
be  the  ccmsequence  ?  We  that  used,  and  justly,  to  boast 
of  living  under  the  best,  of  governments,  must  be  left 
without  any  one ;  for  your  lordships,  it  seems,  cannot 
sigree  with  us  to  supply  and  fill  up  this  gap  in  it,  or  tell 
us  who  is  the  successor ;  and  we  must  not  do  it  ourselves 
by  elections,  which  is  the  only  way  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  settlement. 

Truly,  my  lords,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  tell  what 
e<Midition  we  shall  be  in,  or  what  we  can  do  farther :  but 
we  must  even  part  and  break  up  in  confusion,  and  so 
leave  the  nation  to  extricate  itself  as  well  as  it  can,  out  of 
this  distraction :  but  then,  at  whose  door  that  will  lie,  I 
must  leave  to  your  lordships'  own  thoughts. 

WILLIAM  III. 

(Prince  of  Orange^) 

Was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1 650.  He  was  the  son  of  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  and  Henrietta,  daughter  of  king  Charles  I.  He  mar^ 
ried  the  daughter  of  James  II.  and  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  that  monarch,  was  invited  over  in  1688,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  cix)wn  in  his  stead.  He  died  1702,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman  and 
general. 


The  Ktng^s  Speech  to  Parliament. 

My  Lords  and  GenAemen, 

I  AM  resolved  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  on  my  part 
which  may  contribute  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
tills  nation;  and  finding  my  presence  in  Ireland  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  more  speedy  reducing 
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of  that  kingdom,  I  continue  my  rescdution  of  going 
tlier  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  I  have  now  called  you 
together  for  your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  speed  and  vigour ;  in  which  I  assure  myself  of 
your  cheerful  concurrence,  being  a  work  so  necessai^ 
for  your  own  safeties. 

In  order  to  this,  I  desire  you  will  forthwith  make  a 
settlement  of  the  revenue ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  you 
will  therein  have  as  much  regard  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  monarchy  in  my  hands,  as  has  been  lately 
shewed  to  others ;  and  I  have  so  great  a  confidence  in 
you,  that  if  no  quicker  or  more  convenient  way  can  be 
found,  for  the  raising  of  ready  money,  (without  which 
the  service  cannot  be  performed,)  1  shall  be  very  well 
content  for  the  present,  to  have  it  made  such  a  fund  of 
credit  as  may  be  useful  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  to  me,  in 
this  conjuncture  ;  not  having  the  least  apprehensions,  but 
that  you  will  provide  for  the  taking  off  all  such  anticipa- 
tions as  it  shall  happen  to  fall  under. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  how  eamesdy  I  have  endea** 
voured  to  extinguish  (or  at  least  compose)  all  differences 
amongst  my  subjects ;  and  to  that  end  how  often  I  have 
recommended  an  act  of  indemnity  to  the  last  parlia- 
ment ;  but  since  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the 
preventing  of  private  suits  is  already  enacted,  and  be- 
cause debates  of  that  nature  must  take  up  more  of  your 
time  than  can  now  be  spared  from  the  dispatch  of  those 
other  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  com- 
mon safety,  I  intend  to  send  you  an  act  of  grace,  with 
such  exceptions  of  some  few  persons  only,  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  shew  my  great  dislike  of  their  crimes,  and| 
at  the  same  time,  my  readiness  to  extend  protection  to 
all  my  other  subjects ;  who  will  thereby  see  that  they  can 
recommend  themselves  to  me  by  no  other  methods  than 
what  the  laws  prescribe,  which  shall  always  be  the  onJy 
rule  of  my  government. 

A  farther  reason  which  induces  me  to  sen^  yon  this 
act  at  this  time,  is,  because  I  am  desirous  to  leave  na 
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colour  of  excuse  to  any  of  my  subjects/  for  the  raising 
of  disturbances  in  the  government,  and  especially  in 
the  time '  of  my  absence ;  and  I  say  this,  both  to  inform 
you,  and  to  let  some  ill-affected  men  see  that  I  am  not 
unacquainted  how  busy  they  are  in  their  present  endea« 
Tours  to  alter  it. 

Amongst  other  encouragements  which  I  find  they  give 
themselves  from  the  ways  by  which  they  hope  to  com- 
pass their  designs,  is  the  creating  differences  and  disa- 
greements in  your  councils  ;  which  I  hope  you  will  be 
very  careful  to  prevent :  for  be  assured,  that  our  great- 
est enemies  can  have  no  better  instruments  for  their 
purposes,  than  those  who  shall  any  way  endeavour  to 
disturb  or  delay  your  speedy  and  unanimous  proceeding 
upon  these  necessary  matters. 

I  must  recommend  also  to  your  consideration,  an 
union  with  Scotland*  I  do  not  mean  it  should  be  now 
entered  upon ;  but  they  having  proposed  this  to  me 
some  tin\e  since,  and  the  parliament  there  having  nomi- 
nated commissioners  for  that  purpose,  I  should  be  glad 
that  commissioners  might  also  be  nominated  here,  to 
treat  with  them,  and  to  see  if  such  terms  could  be  agreed 
on,  as  might  be  foi  the  benefit  of  both  nations,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  be  presented  to  you  in  some  future 
session. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  most  con- 
venient to  leave  the  administration  of  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen  during  my  absence ;  and  if  it 
shall  be  judged  necessary  to  have  an  act  of  parliament 
for  the  better  confirmation  of  it  to  her,  I  desire  you 
will  let  such  an  one  be  prepared,  to  be  presented  to 
me. 

I  have  this  only  to  add,  that  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  my  journey  into  Ireland,  will  admit  but  of  a  very 
short  sessioQ ;  so  that  I  must  recommend  to  you  the 
making  such  dispatch,  that  we  may  not  be  engaged  in 
debates,  when  our  enemies  shall  be  in  the  field ;  for 
the  success  of  the  war,  and  the  more  thrifty  manage- 
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ment  of  it,  will  both  principally  depend  upon  your  wp^tif 
resolutions ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  m 
shall  meet  again^  to  perfect  what  the  time  will  not  wn 
allow  to  be  done. 


SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY, 

(  One  qf  the  Wit9  and  Poets  of  the  Courts  qf  Charles  ILJ 

Was  born  about  1639,  and  died  1701«  His  daughter  liad  been  nil* 
tress  to  James  II.  Who  made  her  countess  of  Dorchester ;  so  thsl» 
on  being  asked  why  he  was  so  great  a  favourer  of  the  revolutiQDf 
he  replied)  *^  From  a  pxinciple  of  gratitude ;  for  since  his  majesty 
has  made  my  daughter  a  countesS)  it  is  fit  I  should  do  all  I  can  l» 
make  his  daughter  a  queen/' 


Sir  Charles  Sedley^s  Speech  on  the  Taxes. 
Mn  Speaker, 


/  • 


Wm  have  provided  for  the  army;  we  have  provided 
for  the  navy ;  and  now,  at  last,  a  new  reckoning;  is 
brought  ust  we  must  likewise  provide  for  the  lists. 
Truly,  Mr.  Speaker^  'tis  a  sad  reflection,  that  some  men 
should  wallow  in  wealth  and  places,  whilst  others  pay 
away,  in  taxes,  the  fourth  part  of  their  revenue  for  tte 
support  of  the  same  government.  We  are  not  upon 
equal  terms  for  hb  majesty^s  service :  the  courtiers  and 
great  officers  charge,  as  it  were^  in  armour ;  tfiey  feel  not 
the  taxes  by  reason  of  their  places,  whilst  the  countiy  gen* 
tlemen  are  shot  through  and  through  by  them.  The  king 
is  pleased  to  lay  his  wants  before  us,  and,  I  am  confident, 
expects  our  advice  upon  it :  we  ought  therefore  to  tell 
him  what  pensions  are  too  great,  what  places  may  ^ 
^       extinguished  during  the  time  of  ibc  war  and  public  ca- 
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lamiQr.  His  majesty  sees  nothing  but  coaches  and  six, 
and  great  tables,  and  therefore  cannot  imagine  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects :  he  is  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  but  he  is  a  young  king,  encom* 
passed  and  hemmed  in  by  a  company  of  crafty  old 
courtiers.  To  say  no  more,  some  have  places  of  iooOA 
some  of  6000/.  and  othtrs  of  8000/.  per  annum ;  and 
I  am  told  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  have  1600A 
par  annum^  a  piece.  Certainly,  public  pensions,  whiit* 
ever  diey  have  been  formerly,  are  much  too  great  for 
the  present  want  and  calamity  that  reigns  every  where 
else ;  and  it  is  a  scandal  that  a  government  so  sick  at 
heart  as  ours  is,  should  look  so  well  in  the  face.  We 
must  save  the  king  money  wherever  we  can ;  for  I  am 
afraid  the  war  is  too  great  for  our  piurses,  if  things  be 
not  managed  with  all  imaginable  thrift.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  £ngland  see  all  things  are  saved,  that  can  be 
saved,  that  there  are  no  exorbitant  pensions,  nor  unne- 
cessary salaries,  and  all  this  applied  to  the  use  to  which 
they  are  given,  we  shall  give,  and  they  will  pay  whatever 
his  majesty  can  want,  to  secure  the  protestant  religion, 
and  to  keep  out  the  king  of  France,  and  king  James  too ; 
whom  by  the  way  I  have  not  heard  named  this  session, 
whether  out  of  fear,  discretion,  or  respect,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this :  let  us  save  the  king 
what  we  can,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  give  what  w^ 
are  able^ 


SIR  JOHN  KNIGHT, 

(Member/or  BrUtoL) 

This  worthy  citizen,  (of  whom  I  am  taorry  I  can  learn  no  more  than 
lus  dtloy  and  the  place  which  he  represented,)  shall  make  his  ap^ 
pearence^  and  at  full  lengthy  though  he  should  be  received  with  as 
dreadful  a  storm  of  criticismt  as  that  wluch  he  describes  in  the 
putset  of  his  speech.  He  is  a  true  Englishman,  a  perfect  islander. 
He  seems  to  have  as  thorough  a  hatred  for  the  continenti  and  all 
its  inhabitants^  as  if  he  had  been  first  swaddled  in  the  leaky  hold  of 
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a  xnerchantmaiit  or  bad  crawled  out  of  the  mud  of  the  Bristol  cfam* 
Bel.  He  is  not  merely  waniii  be  perfectly  reeks  with  patriotisioi 
and  antipathy  to  all  foreigners.  For  the  last  hundred  years,  we 
have  only  been  working  on  this  model,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  can 
get  much  beyond  it.  We  have^  it  is  true,  refined  the  style^  filled 
up  the  outlines)  added  elegance  to  fury,  and  expanded  our  prejn* 
dices  into  systems  of  philosophy.  But  we  have  added  nothing  to 
the  stock  The  design  and  principles  remain  the  same  ;  and  they 
are  unalterable.  The  pattern  is  closely  copied  from  human  nature« 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  whether  the  best  examples  of  modem  decia* 
xnation  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  to  be  much  better  than  awk* 
ward  affectation,  and  laboured  extravagance,  in  which  the  writers 
scarcely  seem  to  believe  themselves,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
spirit,  the  natural  expression,  the  force^  and  broad  decided  manner 
of  this  great  master  ! 

Tor  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  like  the  blunt,  uncouth,  bear-garden 
style  ;  the  coarse  familiarity,  and  virulent  abuse  of  this  honest 
knight,  better  than  the  studied  elegance  of  modem  invective. 
The  style  is  suited  to  the  subject.     Every  thing  is  natural  and 

■  wncere,  and  warm  from  the  heart.  '  Here  are  no  fine-spun  theo- 
ries, no  afi*ected  rancour,  no  attempts  to  bind  fast  the  spell  of 
ignorance,  by  the  calling  in  of  **  metaphysical  aid,"  or  to  make 
use  of  the  ice  of  philosophy  as  a  buming-rglass  to  inflame  the 
violence  of  the  passions  Downright  passion,  unconquerable  pre* 
judice,  and  unaffected  enthusiasm,  are  alM'ays  justifiable  ;  they 
follow  a  blind,  but  sure  instinct ;  they  fiow  from  a  real  cause  s 
they  are  uniform  and  consistent  with  themselves  ;  and  their  mifr* 
chiefs,  whatever  they  ai^e,  have  certain  limits,  may  be  calculated 
upon  and  provided  against.  But  fine  reasonings,  and  gross. feelings, 
do  not  accord  well  together.  We  may  api)ly  to  them  what  has 
been  said  of  love,  non  bene  coiweniunty  7tec  in  una  sede  morantur 
Viaje/tta9  et  amor.  It  is  an  upnatural  union,  which  can  produce 
nothing  but  distortion.  We  are  not  at  present  hurried  away  by 
the  honest  ebuUitians  of  resentment,  or  blind  zeal,  but  are  in  that 
state  described  by  Shakespeare,  in  which  "  reason  panders  will" 
No  one  is  offended  at  the  ravings,  the  fierce  gestures  of  a  madman : 
but  what  should  we  think  of  a  man  who- affected  to  startt  to  foam 
at  the  mouth,  and  feigned  himself  mad  only  to  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  executing  the  most  mischievous  purposes  ?  .We  are  not 
surprised  to  see  poisonous  weeds  growing  in  a  wilderness ;  but 
who  would  think  of  transplanting  them  into  a  cultivated  garden  ? 
I  am  therefore  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  mechanic,  cold-blooded 
fury,  and  mercenary  malice  of  pretended  patriotism,  in  the  heoest 
eloquence,  <<  the  do^Turigbt  violence  and  storm  of  pa98ion"  of  this 
real  enthusiast* 
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Sir  John  Knighf$  Speech  against  the  Dutch. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  heard  of  a  ship  in  a  violent  storm,  in  danger  of 
perishing  every  moment ;  it  was  not  such  a  sham  storm 
as  we  were  lately  entertained  with  in  the  Gazette,  which  * 
deceives  the  people^  by  affirming  that  many  ships  going 
fw  France  laden  with  com  were  cast  away,  though 
Aose  ships,  and  many  more,  are  safely  arrived  in  France ; 
but  it  was  such  a  real  storm  as  on  the  7th  of  the  last 
month,  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  upwards  of 
seventy  sail  of  our  English  ships,  most  of  which  were 
laden  with  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  provisions,  for  the 
use  of  our  Dutch  allies,  to  enable  them  to  live  cheap,  by- 
making  the  same  dear  at  home  :  perhaps  some  was  for 
the  support  of  our  half- starved,  and  unpaid  English  sol- 
dicrs,  now  in  Flanders ;  when  perished,  likewise,  more 
than  seven  hundred  sailors,  who  have  left  a  great  many 
widows,  children,'  and  poor  relations,  to  curse  our  con- 
.  duct  at  sea,  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  In  such  a  dread- 
fiil  storm  it  was,  (that  the  foresaid  ship  was  in,)  when 
the  good  commander  seeing  the  danger,  and  apprehend- 
ing death,  desired  bis  crew  to  assist  with  resolution,  and 
preserve  themselves  and  the  ship ;  which  the  sailors  re- 
using to  do,  he  retired  toiiis  cabin,  humbled  himself  in 
prayer,  and  implored  the  powers  that  alone  could  save 
in  time  of  need,  that  the  ship  and  the  company  might  be 
justly  swallowed  up  for  the  disobedience  of  the  sailors ; 
yet,  that  he  and  his  cabin  might  suffer  no  damage. 

Sir,  I  cannot,  as  that  good  commander  did,  be  so  vain 
3S  to  hope,  either  myself  or  the  place  for  which  I  serve 
cai  be  preserved  from  the  gener^  inundation  whicli 
this  bill  we  are  now  debating  lets  in,  on  the  liberties  of 
wy  native  country,  and  countrymen  ;  and  therefore  be 
unconcerned  for  the  good  of  England,  provided  Bristol 
^cre  safe.  To  hope  for,  and  expect  happiness  in  life, 
^vhen  all  mankind  but  myself  are  dead,  would  not  be 
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more  deceiving  than  to  propose  comfort  and  tecurity  to 
myself  and  corporation,  when  strangers  are  admitted  to 
possess  and  enjoy i  by  law,  all  that's  valuable  in  the  king, 
dom ;  for  this  bill  doth  enfranchise  all  strangers  that  wu 
swear  and  protest  against  popery,  with  the  liberties  of 
every  Englishman,  after  the  vast  expence  of  treasure  and 
English  blood  it  hath  cost  this  kingdom,  in  all  times  and 
ages  of  our  fore-fatliers,  to  secure  them  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity. 

Wh^erefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  beg  pardon,  if  at 
this  time  I  cai\not  sit  silent,  but  express  a  zealous  con* 
cern  as  well  for  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  for  the  place 
I  represent  in  particular ;  and  I  am  more  moved  there- 
unto, .whiUc  I  see  so  many  members  sent  here  by  their 
country,  for  the  conservation  of  the  Englishmens'  liber« 
ties,  so  warm  as  to  part  with  all  to  strangers  with  one 
vote- 

The  argument  of  the  honourable  person  near  me,  to 
render  all  the  care  of  our  fore- fathers  of  no  esteem 
amongst  us,  who  are,  or  who  ought  to  be,  tlie  repre* 
sentatives  of  tlie  kingdom,  was  to  prove  that  this  age 
and  generation  are  wiser  (he  did  not  say  honester)  tbmi 
the  former. 

I  remember  a  west  countryman,  many  years  past,  un- 
dertook to  prove  the  same  to  me,  and  my  company 
beyond  sea,  by  declaring  his  father  was  a  fool  to  him ; 
I  yielded  him  that  point,  by  concludmg  both  to  be  such; 
and  yet  our  fore-fathers  might  be  wise  men.  I  shall  not 
at  this  time  question  the  wisdom  of  those  who  promote 
the  bill,  or  their  fathers'.  For  myself,  I  declare  in  behalf 
of  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  our  predecessors,  nor  can 
I  assent  to  the  yielding  up  of  the  liberties  and  laws  thor 
derived  unto  us,  only  because  some  gentlemen  think 
better  of  themselves  (and  perhaps  mistakenly)  than  of 
their  parents. 

Sir,  I  was  early  instructed  in  a  principle  of  defer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and  at  this  time 
I  tremble,  when  I  reflect  on  the  correction  given  me  by 
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my  masto*,  that  I  might  not  forget,  but  imitate  and  de- 
fend  in  all  times  this  rule :  Let  them  only  be  accounted 
good,  just,  and  wise  men,  who  regard  and  defend  the 
statutes,  laws,  ordinances,  and  liberties,  which  their^fore- 
fiilhers'  wisdom  and  experience  obtained  for  themselves 
and  posterity.  Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  n  those  gentlemen  who  approve  of  this  bill,  had 
not  only  been  taught  that  rule,  but  as  well  corrected  as 
myself,  they  would  be  of  my  judgment ;  and  1  wish  that 
they  who  depart  from  that  rule,  and  sacrifice  our  English 
liberties  to  a  number  of  mercenary  foreigners,  may  not 
meet  with  a  much  more  rigorous  and  exemplary  chas- 
tisement from  tlieir  enraged  and  ruined  countrymen. 

The  arguments  used  for  the  bill,  are  in  substance 
these :  First,  A  want  of  purchasers  for  our  land.  Second- 
ly, Of  merchants.  Thirdly,  Manufacturers  who  can 
work  cheaper  than  the  English.  Fourtlily,  Husbandmen 
to  till  the  ground. 

To  all  these  I  shall  return  short  "answers ;  but  if  I  de- 
bate  not  on  them  with  that  advantage  and  reason  as  our 
land  admirals  can  (no  doubt)  with  great  ingenuity  on  sea 
pditics ;  I  hope  the  house  will  pardon  me  :  for  my  ob* 
scrvations  never  cost  the  kingdom  such  expence  of  mo- 
ney at  home,  and  losses  at  sea,  as  hath  the  experience  of 
those  honourable  persons  in  sea  affairs. 

First,  it's  argued  by  some,  that  we  want  purchasers  for 
the  lands ;  this  is  a  melancholy  consideration.  I  there-^ 
fore  desire  those  gentlemen  who  approve  of  this  bill,  to 
tell  me  what  it  is  hath  brought  us  to  this  condition ;  that 
the  landed  men  of  England  are  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb^ 
that  they  must  sell,  and  none  are  left  able  to  buy,  unless 
foreigners  are  naturalized.  Doth  this  prove  our  fore*fa« 
thers  wanted  understanding  ?  Or  doth  it  not  rather  con- 
clude itself  occasioned  by  our  want  of  it,  and  by  our  not 
following  their  examples,  who  never  taxed  their  country 
to  the  ruin  both  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  nor 
did  they  expend  the  money  of  the  kingdom  on  such  al- 
lies as  ours ;  who,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  some  of 
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the  privy  council,  are  not  in  our  interest,  and  will  spare 
us  none  of  their  men  for  our  pay,  without  great  pensions 
likewise  for  themselves.  Can  any  man  hope  to  per- 
suade  me  that  our  fore-fathers  would  have  brought 
foreign  soldiers  into  England,  and  pay  them,  and  natu- 
ralize them  likewise;  and  at  the  same  time  send  the 
English  soldiers  abroad,  to  fight  in  a  strange  land,  with- 
out their  pay  ? 

Let  us  abate  our  taxes,  and,  after  the  wise  precedent 
of  our  fathers,  pay  our  own  seaman  and  soldiers  at 
home,  and  send  the  foreigners  back.  Then  the  money 
will  be  found  circulating  at  home,  in  such  Englishmen's 
hands  who  may  buy  the  lands  that  are  to  be  sold,  with- 
out naturalizing  strangers. 

Secondly,  It's  said  we  want  more  merchants :  whom 
may  we  thank  for  bringing  so  many  to  poverty  ?  But  I 
shall  forbear  grating,  and  desire  the  liberty  to  consider 
in  short,  how  the  trade  of  England  hath  hitherto  been 
carried  on.  Gentlemen  have  placed  tlieir  younger  chil- 
dren  to  merchants :  their  masters  observing  their  honesty 
and  diligence,  when  they  have  gained  some  experience 
in  the  necessary  parts  of  trade,  generally  send  them 
abroad  to  Turkey,  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all  parts  where 
England  holds  any  considerable  commerce.  There  the 
young  men  are  emplo)'ed  by,  and  entrusted  with,  the 
stocks  and  estates  of  their  masters  and  friends,  whereby 
all  parties,  both  the  principals  at  home,  and  the  factors 
abroad,  are  advantaged,  and  England  enriched;  (for 
there,  in  the  end,  all  centers;)  and  at  last,  when  they 
arc  satisfied  with  gain,  they  return  to  their  native  soD, 
their  friends  and  relations,  for  ease  and  employment, 
making  room  for  a  younger  generation  to  succeed  in 
their  profitable  employments.  Thus,  hitherto,  this  king- 
dom hath  advanced  in  riches,  while  foreigners  could  not 
with  success -plant  their  factories  on  us,  through  the  ad- 
vantage we  hacl  by  our  laws :  let  us  but  turn  the  tables, 
and  consider  the  consequence.     Suppose  we  pass  {bis 
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bill,  and  the  Dutch  (who  no  doubt  will  take  the  oaths  as 
this,  bill  directs,  and  protest  against  popery  and  pagan- 
ism, and  on  occasion  Christianity  too,  as  at  Japan,)  send 
their  servants  and  factcfs  hither,  and  we  naturalize  them, 
and  let  the  capital  stock,  which  gets  an  employ  to  these 
new-made  Englishmen,  "belong  to  their  masters  and 
friends,  who  never  did  or  ever  will  live  amongst  us ; 
will  it  not  then  follow,  that  the  profit  will  be  theirs,  and 
not  England's  ?  and  will  not  the  new-made  English  (yet 
Dutchmen  still)  return  to  their  country  and  friends,  with 
their  gain,  as  our  people  hitherto  have  done  ?  We  may 
observe  by  our  inland  trade,  that  it's  seldom  they  who 
make  the  manufactures  gain  estates,  but  those  who  em- 
ploy their  stocks  in  buying  and  selling  what  others 
make ;  and  it's  the  same  with  the  merchants :  those  that 
export  and  import  are  the  gainers,  the  first  maker  very 
seldom,  the  consumer  never. 

The  conclusion  then  of  this  experiment  must  be  this  : 
That  what  hath  hitherto  been  gain  to  England,  by  Eng- 
lish  merchants  and  factors,  will  be  turned  to  a  foreign 
land,  by  the  foreign  merchants  being  naturalized  for 
their  own,  not  England's  advantage. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  at  once  the  art  of  navigation 
will  be  rendered  useless.  Whence  then  will  be  a  nurse- 
ry for  seamen  ?  For  foreign  merchants  will  naturalize 
foreign  seamen ;  and,  when  the  press-masters  find  them, 
they  will  Dutchen  spraken  ya  minheer^  and  avoid  the 
service ;  but  at  the  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and  in  all 
corporations,  they  will  be  found  as  good  Englishmen  as 
any  of  this  house.  From  whence  it  foUoweth,  that 
trade  will  be  only  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  and 
seamen,  and  the  English  seamen  condemned  to  our 
men  of  war ;  and  perhaps  live  there,  as  hitherto,  with- 
out their  pay,  till  another  million  be  owing  them  for 
wages;  and,  in  the  interim,  have  this. only  consolation 
and  reward  for  service  done,  and  to  be  done,  that  their 
wives  and,  children  may  be  subsisted  with  the  alms  o!^ 
Vol.  I.  31 


'^^     ^dit^  are  viaintained  at 

us  nc  ^       ,^^  ^  »»>^^  admitting  foreigners,  is  upon  a 

Iike»  ^  ^'^^i^'/''''/!'U  ^^  manufacturers,  especially  such 

sua  -*^j'V';/^/!/v^  **'*'' j^^fA^n  ^^^^  English;     In  my  opinioD^ 

for  r/f'^'^r/i  ^''f^^xtraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  take 

r?  j^^^'^^ii^^^^^'^^hoostj  lest  the  old  English  spirit  should 

^  /^^^//r  ^^  ^^^ defence  of  its  liberties ;  for  at  this  time, 

^fC/-r  ^^    rovi^^^^^^  ^^^  become  excessive  dear,  by  the 
%ci^  ^^^  itities  exported  to  Holland,  which  puts  the  poor 
£•1^''^  ^^j^anufacturers  on  starving  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
l^nf^^'f^f  waut  of  a  full  employ  to  enable  them  to  support 
latidy  ^^j^ilies  by  their  honest  and  painful  labour  and  in- 
ih^*'^  ,.  shall  an  English  parliament  let  in  strangers  to 
^^f^j^ell  o"^  country  ?  whicli  they  may  easily  do,  whilst 
^  '  live  in  garrets,  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  bound  to  no 
^uty*     How  shall  we  answer  this  to  our  country,  who 
£^)t  us  here  ?  When,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  making  the 
tingdom  more  populous,  we  provide  only  for  the  sub* 
gistence  of  foreigners ;  and  put  our  countrymen  to  the 
choice  of  starving  at  home,  or  to  turn  soldiers,  and  be 
sent  to  Fh»nders,   and   starve  there   for  want  of  their 
pay  :  for  it^s  well  known,  that  at  this  time  more  commo- 
dities arc  made  in  England  than  can  be  consumed  abroad, 
or  at   home;  which  makes  the  poor  manufacturers  so 
tniserable.     All  country  gentlemen  within  this  house, 
have  for  several  sessions  laboured  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  provisions  which  their  lands  pro- 
duce ;  and   some   think   it  not  great   enough   yet,  and 
they  would  despise  that  man  who  should  endeavour  to 
lower  the  rates,  by  proposing  a  free  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  and  corn,  though  he  had  no  other  design  than  that 
charitable  and  necessary  one  of  relieving  the  poor ;  and 
yet  these  very  gentlemen  are  for  this  bill,  because  they 
would  have  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought  to  a  lower 
advantage.     In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  unequal  way 
pf  reasoning ;  that  whilst  we  raise  the  price  of  the  pro- 
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duct  of  the  land  for  the  gentlemen  to  live  in  greater 
state,  at  the  same  time  our  consults  are  how  to  make 
the  half  starved  manufacturers  that  live  by  their  daily 
labour,  more  and  more  miserable.  What  opinion  will  the 
common  people  of  England  have  of  this  house,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  whom  nothing  can  please 
but  what  is  made  by  foreigners,  or  comes  from  abroad  ? 
Our  palates,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  so  nice,  that 
nothing  but  a  French  cook  could  please  them  ;  nor  could 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  cloathing  Wi>s  good,  un- 
less from  head  to  foot  we  were  a  la  mode  de  France.  The 
gentleman  was  -not  well  served,  without  a  Frenchman ; 
and  the  lady's  commode  could  not  sit  rijjjht,  if  her  fine 
French  woman  did  not  put  it  on.     Now,  on  a  sudden, 
the  change  is  as  violent  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great   courtiers ;  and  the  only  taking  people ;  and 
cmr  English  are  a  sort  of  clumsy  fisted  people,  if  com- 
pured  widi  the  modish  Dutch  Hans  and  Froiv ;  and  in 
short,  the  Englishmen  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  sent 
to  Flanders,  and  there  either  to  fight,  steal,  or  starve, 
for  want   of  pay.     There  is  one  thing,   Mr.  Speaker, 
which  comes  into  my  mind,  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
consideration :  What  reason  was  there  for  blaming  the 
mayors,   aldermen,  common   councils,    and    other  go- 
vernors of  corporations,  for  surrendering  their  ohartersr 
though  they  still  retained  their  rights,  for  Englishmen 
only  to  come  into  new  charters  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  justify  our  proceedings,  though  we  throw  up 
I   the  great  charter  of  our  English  liberties,  to  admit 
strangers. 

A  fourth  pretence  for  this  bill  is,  a  want  of  hus- 
bandmen to  till  the  ground.  I  shall  say  little  on  this 
head,  but  request  the  honourable  person  below  me  to 
'  tell  me,  of  the  forty  thousand  French  which  he  confes- 
I  seth  are  come  into  England,  how  many  does  he  know 
I  that  at  this  time  follow  the  plow  tail  ?  For  it's  my  firm 
I  opinion,  that  not  only  the  French,  but  any  other  nation 
I    this  bill  shall  let  in  upon  us,  will  never  transplant  them* 
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the  parish,  whilst  foreign   soldiers  are  msuntained  at 
home  and  abroad  witli  their  pay. 

A  third  argument  for  admitting  foreigners,  is  upon  a 
supposed  want  we  have  of  manufacturers,  especially  such 
as  will  work  cheaper  than  the  English.     In  my  opiniooi 
this  reasoning  is  extraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  take 
air  out  of  the  house,  lest  the  old  English  spirit  should 
exert  itself  in  defi  nee  of  its  liberties ;  for  at  this  time, 
when  all  provisions  are  become  excessive  dear,  by  the 
;reai  quantities  exported  to  Holland,  which  puts  the  poor 
English  manufacturers  on  starving  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  for  want  of  a  full  employ  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  families  by  their  honest  and  painful  labour  and  in- 
dustry ;  shall  an  English  parliament  let  in  strangers  to 
undc  rsell  our  country  ?  which  they  may  easily  do,  whilst 
they  live  in  garrets,  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  bound  to  no 
duty.     How  shallwe  answer  this  to  our  country,  who 
sent  us  here  ?  When,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  making  the 
kingdom  more  populous,  we  provide  only  for  the  sub* 
sistence  of  foi;eigners ;  and  put  our  countrymen  to  the 
choice  of  starving  at  home,  or  to  turn  soldiers,  and  be 
sent  fo  Fhmders,   and  starve  there   for  want  of  their 
pay :  for  it^s  well  known,  that  at  this  time  more  commo- 
dities are  made  in  England  than  can  be  consumed  abroad, 
or  at   home;  which  makes  the  poor  manufacturers  so 
miserable.     All  country  gentlemen  within  this  house, 
have  for  several  sessions  laboured  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  provisions  which  their  landb  pro- 
duce; and    some   think  it  not  great   enough   yet,  and 
they  would  despise  that  man  who  should  endeavour  to 
lower  the  rates,  by  proposing  a  free  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  and  corn,  though  he  had  no  other  design  than  that 
charitable  and  necessary  one  of  relieving  the  poor;  and 
yet  these  very  gentlemen  are  for  this  bill,  because  tbey 
would  have  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought  to  a  lower 
advantage.     In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  unequal. way 
pf  reasoning ;  that  whilst  we  raise  the  price  of  the  pro-    'i 
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duct  of  the  land  for  the  gentlemen  to  live  in  greater 
state,  at  the  same  time  our  consults  are  how  to  make 
the  half  starved  manufacturers  that  live  by  their  daily 
hbour,  more  and  more  miserable.  What  opinion  will  the 
common  people  of  England  have  of  this  house,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  whom  nothing  can  please 
but  what  is  made  by  foreigners,  or  comes  from  abroad  ? 
Our  palates,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  so  nice,  that 
nothing  but  a  French  cook  could  please  them  ;  nor  could 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  cloathing  Wi>s  good,  un- 
less from  head  to  foot  we  were  a  la  mode  cle  France.  The 
gentleman  was  not  well  served,  without  a  Frenchman ; 
and  the  lady's  commode  could  not  sit  right,  if  her  fine 
French  woman  did  not  put  it  on.  Now,  on  a  sudden, 
the  change  is  as  violent  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great  courtiers ;  and  the  only  taking  people ;  and 
oar  English  are  a  sort  of  clumsy  fisted  people,  if  com- 
pared with  the  modish  Dutch  Nans  and  Frow ;  and  in 
short,  the  Englishmen  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  sent 
to  Flanders,  and  there  either  to  fight,  steal,  or  starve, 
ifx  want  of  pay.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  comes  into  my  mind,  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
consideration :  What  reason  was  there  for  blaming  the 
mayors,  aldermen,  common  councils,  and  other  go- 
vernors of  corporations,  for  surrendering  their  charters 
though  they  still  retained  their  rights,  for  Englishmen 
only  to  come  into  new  charters ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  justify  our  proceedings,  though  we  throw  up 
the  great  charter  of  our  English  liberties,  to  admit 

strangers. 

A  fourth  pretence  for  this  bill  is,  a  want  of  hus- 
bandmen to  till  the  ground.  I  shall  say  little  on  this 
head,  but  request  the  honourable  person  below  me  to 
tell  me,  of  the  forty  thousand  French  which  he  confes- 
seth  are  come  into  England,  how  many  does  he  know 
that  at  this  time  follow  the  plow  Uiil  ?  For  it's  my  firm 
opinion,  that  not  only  the  French,  but  any  other  nation 
this  bill  shall  let  in  upon  us,  will  never  transplant  them* 
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the  parish,   whilst  foreign   soldiers  are  maintained  at 
home  and  abroad  with  their  pay. 

A  third  argument  for  admitting  foreigners,  is  upon  a 
supposed  want  wc  have  of  manufacturers,  especially  such 
as  will  work  cheaper  than  the  English;     In  my  opinion, 
this  reasoning  is  extraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  take 
air  out  of  the  house,  lest  the  old  English  spirit  should 
fBxert  itself  in  defence  of  its  libertjes ;  for  at  this  time, 
when  all  provisions  are  become  excessive  dear,  by  the 
;reat  quantities  exported  to  Holland,  which  puts  the  poor 
.nglish  manufacturers  on  starving  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, for  want  of  a  full  employ  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  families  by  their  honest  and  painful  labour  and  in- 
dustry; shall  an  English  parliament  let  in  strangers  to 
undt  rsell  our  country  ?  which  they  may  easily  do,  whilst 
they  live  in  garrets,  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  bound  to  no    j 
duty.     How  shall  we  answer  this  to  our  country,  who    \ 
sent  us  here  ?  When,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  making  the    | 
kingdom  more  populous,  we  provide  only  for  the  sub*    " 
sistence  of  foijeigners ;  and  put  our  countrj'men  to  the    | 
choice  of  starving  at  home,  or  to  turn  soldiers,  and  be 
sent  to  Fh»nders,   and  starve  there   for  want  of  their 
pay :  for  it's  well  known,  that  at  this  time  more  commo- 
dities are  made  in  England  than  can  be  consumed  abroad,    j 
or  at   home;  which  makes  the  poor  manufacturers  so 
miserable.     All  country  gentlemen  within  this  house, 
have  for  several  sessions  laboured  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  provisions  which  their  lands>  pro- 
duce ;  and   some   think  it  not  great   enough   yet,  and 
they  would  despise  that  man  who  should  endeavour  to 
lower  the  rates,  by  proposing  a  free  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  and  corn,  though  he  had  no  other  design  than  that 
charitable  and  necessary  one  of  relieving  the  poor;  and 
yet  these  very  gentlemen  are  for  this*  bill,  because  they 
would  have  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought  to  a  lower 
advantage.     In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  unequal  way 
pf  reasoning ;  that  whilst  we  raise  the  price  of  the  pro- 
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duct  of  the  land  for  the  gentlemen  to  live  in  greater 
state,  at  the  same  time  our  consults  are  how  to  make 
the  half  starved  manufacturers  that  live  by  their  daily 
hbour,  more  and  more  miserable.  What  opinion  will  the 
common  people  of  England  have  of  this  house,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  whom  nothing  can  please 
but  what  is  made  by  foreigners,  or  comes  from  abroad? 
Our  palates,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  so  nice,  that 
nothing  but  a  French  cook  could  please  ihem  ;  nor  could 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  cloathing  Wi>s  good,  un- 
less from  head  to  foot  we  were  a  la  mode  de  France.  The 
gentleman  was  -not  well  served,  without  a  Frenchman ; 
and  the  lady's  commode  could  not  sit  right,  if  her  fine 
French  woman  did  not  put  it  on.  Now,  on  a  sudden, 
the  change  is  as  violent  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great  courtiers ;  and  the  only  taking  people ;  and 
our  English  are  a  sort  of  clumsy  fisted  people,  if  com- 
psured  vnxh  the  modish  Dutch  Hans  and  Froiv ;  and  in 
short,  the  Englishmen  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  sent 
to  Flanders,  and  there  either  to  fiji:ht,  steal,  or  starve, 
for  want  of  pay.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  comes  into  my  mind,  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
consideration :  What  reason  was  there  for  blaming  the 
loayors,   aldermen,  common   councils,    and    other  go* 

:  Vcmors  of  corporations,  for  surrendering  their  rhartersr 
though  they  still  retained  their  rights,  for  Englishmen 
only  to  come  into  new  charters ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  justify  our  proceedings,  though  we  throw  up 
the  great  charter  of  our  English  liberties,  to  admit 
strangers. 

A  fourth  pretence  for  this  bill  is,  a  want  of  hus- 
bandmen to  till  the  ground*  I  shall  say  little  on  this 
head,  but  request  the  honourable  person  below  me  to 
tell  me,  of  the  forty  thousand  French  which  he  confes- 

,  seth  are  come  into  England,  how  many  does  he  know 
that  at  this  time  follow  the  plow  Uiil  ?  For  it's  my  firm 
opinion,  that  not  only  the  French,  but  any  other  nation 
this  bill  shall  let  in  upon  us,  will  never  transplant  them- 
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the  parish,  whilst  foreign   soldiers  are  msuntained  ^ 
home  and  abroad  with  their  pay. 

A  third  argument  for  admitting  foreigners,  is  upon  a 
supposed  want  we  have  of  manufacturers,  especially  such 
as  will  work  cheaper  than  the  English;     In  my  opinioOy 
this   reasoning  is  extraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  take 
air  out  of  the  house,  lest  the  old  English  spirit  should 
exert  itself  in  defc  nee  of  its  libertjes ;  for  at  this  time,    ; 
when  all  provisions  are  become  excessive  dear,  by  the 
;reai  quantities  expprtedto  Holland,  which  puts  the  poor   ' 
.nglish  manufacturers  on  starving  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, for  want  of  a  full  employ  to  enable  them  to  support    i 
their  families  by  their  honest  and  painful  labour  and  in-    i 
dustry ;  shall  an  English  parliament  let  in  strangers  to    j 
undersell  our  country  ?  whicli  they  may  easily  do,  whilst    : 
they  live  in  garrets,  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  bound  to  no 
duty.     How  shallwe  answer  this  to  our  country,  who 
sent  us  here  ?  When,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  making  the 
kingdom  more  populous,  we  provide  only  for  the  sub* 
sistence  of  foijeigners ;  and  put  our  countrj^men  to  the 
choice  of  starving  at  home,  or  to  turn  soldiers,  and  be 
sent  to  Fh»nders,   and  starve  there   for  want  of  their 
pay :  for  it^s  well  known,  that  at  this  time  more  commo- 
dities are  made  in  England  than  can  be  consumed  abroad, 
or  at   home;  which  makes  the  poor  manufacturers  so 
miserable.     All  country  gentlemen  within  this  house, 
have  for  several  sessions  laboured  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  provisions  which  their  lands  pro- 
duce;  and   some   think  it  not  great   enough   yet,  and 
they  would  despise  that  man  who  should  endeavour  to 
lower  the  rates,  by  proposing  a  free  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  and  corn,  though  he  had  no  other  design  than  that 
charitable  and  necessary  one  of  relieving  the  poor ;  and 
yet  these  very  gentlemen  are  for  this  bill,  because  they 
would  have  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought  to  a  lower 
advantage.     In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  unequal  way 
pf  reasoning ;  that  whilst  we  raise  the  price  of  the  pro- 
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duct  of  the  land  for  the  gentlemen  to  live  in  greater 
state,  at  the  same  time  our  consults  are  how  to  make 
the  half  starved  manufacturers  that  live  by  their  daily 
labour,  more  and  more  miserable.  What  opinion  will  the 
common  people  of  England  have  of  this  house,  and  the 
gendemen  of  the  kingdom,  whom  Nothing  can  please 
but  what  is  made  by  foreigners,  or  comes  from  abroad  ? 
Our  palates,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  so  nice,  that 
nothing  but  a  French  cook  could  please  them  ;  nor  could 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  cloathing  was  good,  iin* 
less  from  head  to  foot  we  were  a  la  mode  de  France.  The 
gentleman  was  -not  well  served,  without  a  Frenchman ; 
and  the  lady's  commode  could  not  sit  right,  if  her  fine 
French  woman  did  not  put  it  on.     Now,  on  a  sudden, 
the  change  is  as  violent  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great   courtiers ;  and  the  only  taking  people ;  and 
our  English  are  a  sort  of  clumsy  fisted  people,  if  com- 
pared with  the  modish  Dutch  Hans  and  Fraw ;  and  in 
short,  the  Englishmen  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  sent 
to  Flanders,  and  there  either  to  fight,  steal,  or  starve, 
for  want   of  pay.     There  is  one  thing,   Mr.  Speaker, 
which  comes  into  my  mind,  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
consideration :  What  reason  was  there  for  blaming  the 
mayors,   aldermen,  common   councils,    and    other  go- 
:   vemors  of  corporations,  for  surrendering  their  rhartersr 
though  they  still  retained  their  rights,  for  Englishmen 
only  to  come  into  new  charters ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  justify  our  proceedings,  though  we  throw  up 
the  great  charter  of  our  English  liberties,  to  admit 

strangers. 

A  fourth  pretence  for  this  bill  is,  a  want  of  hus- 
bandmen to  till  the  ground.  I  shall  say  little  on  this 
head,  but  request  the  honourable  person  below  me  to 
tell  me,  of  the  forty  thousand  Frencli  which  he  confes- 
seth  are  come  into  England,  how  many  does  he  know 
that  at  this  time  follow  the  plow  toil  ?  For  it's  my  firm 
opinion,  that  not  only  the  French,  but  any  other  nation 
this  bill  shall  let  in  upon  us,  will  never  transplant  them* 
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selves  for  the  benefit  of  going  to  plow :  Aey  will  con* 
tentedly  leave  the  English  the  sole  monoply  of  that  sla- 
very. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  it's  my  judgment,  that  should  thk 
bill  pass,  it  will  brin?  as  great  aiQictions  on  this  nation, 
as  ever  fell  upon  the  Egyptians ;  and  one  of  their  plagues 
we  have  at  this  time  very  severe  upon  us :  I  mean  that  of 
their  land  bringing  forth  frogs  in  abundance,  even  in  the 
chambers  of  their  kings ;  for  there  is  no  entering  the 
'  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Whitehall,  the  palaces  of  our 
hereditary  kings,  for  the  great  noise  and  croaking  of  the 
frog  landers. 

Mr.  Speaker ,^  this  nation  is  a  religious,  just,  and  zea- 
lous natign,  who  in  some  of  their  fits  of  zeal  have  not 
only  quarrelled  and  fought  for  the  same,  but  have  mur* 
dered  and  deposed  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion  and  liberties,  which  they  pretended  to 
prove  from  the  bible.  We  are  the  religious  representa- 
tives of  this  religious  people :  let  us  therefore  leanr  in- 
struction in  this  case  before  us,  from  that  great  book, 
where  we  may  be  informed  that  St.  Paul,  by  being  bom 
free  of  heathen  Rome,  escaped  a  whipping,  and  valued 
and  pleaded  that  privilege ;  and  the  chief  captain  of  the 
Romans  prides  himself  that  he,  virith  a  great  sum,  had 
obtained  that  freedom,  and  feared  greatly  when  he  had 
violated  St.  Paul's  liberty,  by  binding  of  him ;  and  shall 
we  set  at  nought  the  freedom  of  the  English  nation,  who 
are  a  religious  christian  kingdom,  and  part  with  the  same 
to  strangers,  for  nothing,  unless  the  undoing  of  our  own 
countrymen  who  sent  us  here,  but  not  on  this  errand  ? 
Certainly  we  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Roman 
captain,  and  fear  and  tremble  when  we  consider  the  just 
provocation  we  shall  give  to  the  kingdom,  who  will  cx^ 
pect  that  we  preserve,  and  not  destroy,  every  English- 
man's birth,  right. 

Sir,  we  may  further  learn  from  that  book  the'fateof 
the  Egyptians ;  who  experienced,  on  the  score  of  cha- 
rity, what  it  is  a  people  may  expect  from  admitting 
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igers  into  their  country  and  councils.  Joseph  was  a 
iger,  sold  a  slave  into  Egypt ;  yet,  being  taken  into 
'aoh's  council,  he,  by  taxes  and  other  fine  pro- 
brought  the  seven  years  plenty  God  had  blest  the 
ptians  with,  into  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh;  but, 
;n  dearth  came  on  the  land,  and  the  people  cried  to 
wr  king  for  relief,  they  were  sent  to  the  stranger  Jo- 
>h,  who  getteth  from  them,  for  that  which  was  once 
jir  own,  all  their  money,  their  cattle,  their  lands,  and 
ft  of  all,  their  persons  into  slavery ;  though  at  the  same 
le,  he  did  far  otherwise  by  his  own  countrymen,  for  he 
iced  them  in  the  best  of  the  land,  the  land  of  Goshen, 
id  nourished  them  from  the  king's  store.  This  exam* 
fk  should  teach  us  to  be  wise  in  time,  seeing  all  this  was 
lone  by  the  advice  of  one  foreigner  in  the  privy  council ; 
and  what  may  that  country  expect,  where  the  head,  and. 
many  of  the  council,  are  foreigners. 

Sir,  I  perceive  some  gentlemen  are  uneasy ;  perhaps  I 
have  oflfended  them,  in  supposing  they  are  religious  re- 
presentatives, or  concluding  that  their  religion  is  to  be 
proved  from  the  bible ;  if  that  be  it  which  displeaseth,  I 
beg  their  pardon,  and  promise  not  to  offend  again  oil  that 
score,  and  will  conclude  all  with  this  motion  :  That  fht 
Serjeant  be  commanded  to  open  the  doors,  and  let  us  first 
kick  this  bill  out  of  the  house,  and  then  foreigners  out  of 
the  kingdom. 
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QUEEN  ANNE, 

Was  the  second  daughter  of  James  II.  bom  in  1664»  and 
17i4.     She  came  to  the  crown  in  i70U 


Queen  Anne^s  Speech  to  both  Houses. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

I  CANNOT  too  mech  lament  my  own  unhappiness  m 
succeeding  to  the  crown  immediately  after  the  loss  of  a 
king,  who  was  the  great  support,  not  only  of  these  king- 
domsy  but  of  all  Europe.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
the  weight  and  difficulty  it  brings  upon  me. 

But  the  true  concern  I  have  for  our  religion,  for  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England,  for  maintaining  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  to  the  protestant  line,  and  the  go- 
Ternment  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  established,  en- 
courages me  in  this  great  undertaking ;  which  I  promise 
myself  will  be  successful,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  fidelity  and  afiection,  of  which 
you  have  given  me  so  full  assurances. 

The  present  conjuncture  of  aflPairs  requires  the  greatest 
application  an3  dispatch ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  in 
your  several  addresses,  so  unanimous  a  concurrence  in 
the  same  opinion  with  me,  that  too  much  cannot  be 
done  for  the  encouragement  of  our  allies,  to  reduce  die 
exorbitant  power  of  France. 

I  think  it  very  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  desire  you  to 
consider  of  proper  methods  for  attaining  an  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland ;  which  has  been  so  lately 
recommended  to  you  as  a  matter  that  very  nearly  con- 
cerns the  peace  and  security  of  both  kingdoms* 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  I  need  not 
put  you  in  mind,  that  the  revenue  for  defraying  the 
expences  of  th^  civil  government  is  expired.     I  rely  en- 
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irely  upon  youf  affection,  for  the  supplying  of  it  in  such 
I  manner  as  shall  be  most  suitable  for  the  honour  and 
lignity  of  the  crown. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  It  shall  be  my  constant 
wwieavour  to  make  you  the  best  return  for  that  duty  and 
iflEection,  which  you  have  expressed  to  me  by  a  care- 
ful  and  diligent  administration  for  the  good  of  my  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  I  know  mine  own  heart  to  be  entirely  Eng- 
lish, I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you,  there  is  not  any 
thing  you  can  expect  or  desire  from  me,  which  I  shall  not 
be  ready  to  da  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious 
observer  of  my  word. 

LORD  BELHAVEN. 

The  following  Speech  is  inserted  in  the  debates  of  this  period. 
Though  it  does  not  come  regularly  within  the  plan  of  this  collec- 
tion, yet  I  thought  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  it  for  the  sake  of 
diversifying  the  style  of  the  work,  and  as  a  curious  recoixl  of  national 
feeling.  As  to  the  style,  « it  has  the  melancholy  madness  of 
poetry,  without  the  inspiration.**  It  has  all  the  forms  of  eloquence, 
but  not  all  the  power  ;  and  is  an  excellent  instance  to  shew  how 
far  mere  maimer  will  go.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this 
oration  must  have  produced  a  very  great  effect ;  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  any  man  might  not  say  who  was  willing  to 
indulge  in  the  same  strain  of  academic  description.  But  it  adopts 
the  language  of  imagination,  mimics  her  voice  and  gestures,  con- 
forms to  her  style  by  a  continued  profusion  of  figure  and  personi- 
ficstion-  and  .is  full  of  (hat  eloquence  which  consists  in  telling 
your  mind  freely,  and  which  carries  the  hearer  along  with  it,  be* 
cause  you  never  seem  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  his  sympathy,  or 
that  he  does  not  take  as  great  an  interest  in  the  question  as  you  do. 
There  is  no  captious  reserve,  no  surly  independence,  no  affected  in- 
difference, no  fear  of  committing  yourself,  or  exposing  yourself  to 
ridicule  by  giving  a  loose  to  your  feelings  ;  but  every  thing  seems 
spoken  with  a  full  heart,  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  cause  it  es- 
pouses, and  only  fearful  of  failing  in  eKprcssions  of  zeal  towards 
it,  or  in  the  respect  that  is  due  to  it.  Perhaps,  what  I  have  here 
stated  may  s«rve  to  point  out  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  eloquence  of  the  English  and  the  French.  The  latter  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  that  art  and  trick  and  adven* 
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I  titious  ornament  cetn  give  ;  and  they  are  chiefly  anxious  to  pm* 

[  duce  an  effect  by  tha  most  obvious  means.     If  their  thoi 

are  but  fine^    they   do  not  care   how   common  they  are : 

IS  because  they  have  more  vanity  than  pride,  and  are  wl 

to  be  pleased  at  any  rate.     On  the  other  liand,  an  Englishmnf 

muse  is  generally  the  spleen.     He  is  for  defying    others  i 

sympathy,    and   had  rather   incur  their  contempt    than  ei 

vour  to  gain  their  good  opinion  by  shewing  a  desire  to  pi 

them*     He  likes  to  do  every  thing  in  the  most  diflicult  way, 

from    a    spirit    of   contradiction.     Accordingly,    his    eloquence- 

(when  it  is  forced  from  him)  is  the  best  that  can  be,  becau 

it  is  of  nature's  doing  and  not  his  own,  and  comes  from  ha 

in    spite    of    himself.     However,    there  is  a  sort  of  gallani 

^  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  love.     To  coquet  with  the  mu: 

to  dally  wKh  the  fair  forms  of  speech,  to  be  full  of  nothing  Mt 

apostrophes,    interjections,    interrogations,  to  be  in    raptures  at 

the  sight  of  a  capital  letter,  and  to  take  care  never  to  lose  a  ' 

thought  any  more  than  a  fine  girl,  for  fear  of  putting  a  qQestia% 

are  the  only  means  by  which  a  man  without  imagination  can  bope^ 

to  be  an  orator  ;  as  it  is  only  hy  being  a  coxcomb,  that  a  man  vrho 

is  not  handsome  can  ever  think  of  pleasing  the  women  !  Butt9 

return  from  this  digression  to  the  speech  itself,  it   contwns  * 

good   deal  of  warmth  ar.d  animation,  and  if  the  author  had 

a  young  man,  would  have  done  liim  credit. 


Lord  BeUiaven^s  Speech  in  the  Scotch  Convention^ 

against  the  Union. 

My  Lord  Chancellor, 

When  I  consider  the  affair  of  an  union  betwixt  the 
two  nations,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  several  articles 
thereof,  and  now  the  subject  of  our  deliberation  at  this 
time,  I  find  my  mind  crouded  with  a*variety  of  melan- 
choly thoughts ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  disburden 
myself  of  some  of  them  by  laying  them  before,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  honour- 
able house. 

I  think  I  see  a  free  and  independent  kingdom  deli- 
vering up  that  which  all  the  world  hath  been  fighting  i<^ 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod ;  yea,  that  for  which  most  of 
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iJl  the  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  principalities,  and 
dukedoms  of  Europe,  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
most  bloody  and  cruel  wars  that  ever  were  :  to  wit,  a 
power  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  themselves,  with- 
out  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  any  others 

I  think  I  see  a  national  church,  founded  upon  a  rock^ 
secured  by  a  claim  of  right,  hedged  and  fenced  about 
by  the  strictest  and  most  pointed  legal  sanction  that  so-^ 
vereignty  could  contrive,  voluntarily  descending  into  a 
plain,  upon  an  equal  level  with  Jews,  Papists,  Socinians, 
Arminians,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries. 

I  think  1  see  the  noble  and  honourable  peerage  of 
Scotland,  whose  valiant  predecessors  led  armies  against 
their  enemies  upon  their  own  proper  charges  and  ex- 
pence,  now  divested  of  their  followers  and  vassalages^ 
and  piit  upon  such  an  equal  foot  with  their  vassals,  that 
I  think  I  see  a  petty  English  exciseman  receive  more 
homage  and  respect  than  what  was  paid  formerly  to  their 
ifuandam  MackaUamores« 

I  think  I  see  the  present  peers  o£  Scotland,  whose 
noble  ancestors  conquered  provinces,  over-run  coun> 
tries,  reduced  and  subjected  towns  and  fortified  places, 
exacted  tribute  through  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
now  walking  in  the  court  of  requests,  like  so  many 
English  attornies,  laying  aside  their  walking  swords 
when  in  company  with  the  English  peers,  lest  their  self* 
defence  should  be  found  murder. 

I  think  I  see  the  honourable  estate  of  barons,  the  bold 
assertors  of  the  nation's  rights  and  liberties  in  the  worst 
of  times,  now  setting  a  Avatch  upon  their  lips,  and  a 
guard  upon  their  tongues,  lest  they  may  be  found  guilty 
of  scandalam  magnatum. 

I  think  I  see  the  royal  state  of  burghers  walking  their 
desolate  streets,  hanging  down  their  heads  under  disap* 
pointments,  wormed  out  of  all  the  branches  of  their  old 
trade,  uncertain  what  hand  to  turn  to,  necessitated  to 
become  prentices  to  their  unkind  neighbours,  and  yet, 
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after  all,  finding  their  trade  so  fortified  By  cofnpasiieS)  aod 
secured  by  prescriptions^  that  they  despair  of  aoy  success 
therein. 

I  think  I  see  our  learned  judges  laying  aside  their  pnu 
tiques  and  decisions,  studying  the  common  Jaw  of  &)g- 
land,  gravelled  with  certiaransj  nisi  priusesj  imU  of 
erroTy  verdicts^  injunctionsy  demurs,  i^c.  and  frightsed 
with  appeals  and  avocations,  because  of  the  new  reguh- 
lations  and  rectifications  tl^y  may  meet  with. 

I  think  I  see  the  valiant  and  gallant  soldiery  eidier 
sent  to  learn  the  plantation  trade  abroad,  or  at  home  pe- 
titioning for  a  small  subsistence,  as  a  reward  of  dieir 
honourable  exploits ;  while  their  old  corps  are  brokes, 
the  common  soldiers  left  to  beg,  and  the  youngest  Eng- 
lish corps  kept  standing* 

I  think  I  see  the  honest  industrious  tradesman  loaded 
with  new  taxes  and  impositions,  disappointed  of  dn 
equivalents,  drinking  water  in  place  of  ale,  eating  hjs 
saldess  pottage,  petitioning  for  encouragement  to  his 
manufactures,  and  answered  by  counter  petitk)ns. 

In  short,  I  think  I  see  the  laborious  pkHighman,  viA 
his  com  spoiling  upon  his  hands,  for  want  of  sale,  curs- 
ing the  day  of  his  birth,  dreading  the  exjience  of  his  btt- 
rial,  and  uncertain  whether  to  marry  or  do  worse. 

I  think  I  see  the  incurable  difficulties  of  the  landed 
men,  fettered  under  the  golden  chain  of  equivalents, 
their  pretty  daughters  petitioning  for  want  of  husbands, 
and  their  sons  for  want  of  employment. 

I  think  I  see  our  mariners  delivering  up  their  ships 
to  their  Dutch  partners,  and  what  through  presses  and 
necessity,  earning  their  bread  as  underlings  in  the  royri 
English  navy. 

But  above  all,  my  lord,  I  think  I  see  our  ancient 
mother  Caledonia,  like  Caesar,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
our  senate,  ruefully  looking  round  about  her,  coverii|g 
herself  with  her  royal  garment,  attending  the  fetal  blotr, 
and  breathing  out  her  last  with  an  Et  tu  quoque  mifH'' 
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\  Are  not  these,  my  lord,  very  afflicting  thoughts  ?.  Anid 

g^t  they  are  but  the  least  part  suggested  to  me  by  these 
shonourable  articles.  Should  not  the  consideration  of 
|iese  things  vivify  these  dry  bones  of  ours  ?  Should  not 
le  memory  of  our  noble  predecessors'  v^our  and  con** 
incy  rouse  up  our  drooping  spirits?  Are  our  noUe 
It^decessors'  souls  got  so  far  into  the  English  cabbage- 
l^k,  and  cauliflowers,  that  we  should  shew  the  least 
Iticlination  that  way?  Are  our  eyes  so  blinded,  are  our 
Hats  so  deafened,  are  our  hearts  so  hardened,  are  our 
Ipngues  so  faltered,  are  our  hands  so  fettered,  that  in 
|hs  our  day,  I  say,  my  lord,  in  this  our  day,  we  should 
|ot  mind  the  things  that  concern  the  very  being,  and  well 

ting  of  our  ancient  kingdom,  before  the  day  be  hid 
)jn  our  eyes  ? 
^  I  design  not  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  any 
|me  particular  article.  I  intend  this  discourse  as  an  in-* 
l^oduction  to  what  I  may  afterwards  say  upon  the  whole 
Rebate,  as  it  falls  in  before  this  honourable  house ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  what  I  have  to 
^y,  I  shall  insist  upon  a  few  particulars,  very  neces- 
lary  to  be  understood  before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of 
fio  important  a  matter. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  en- 
courage a  free  and  full  deliberation,  without  animosities 
ftnd  heats.  In  the  next  place,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  make 
an  inquiry  Into  the  nature  and  source  of  the  unnatural 
and  dangerous  divisions  that  are  now  on  foot  within  this 
I6]e,  with  some  motives  shewing  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
if^y  them  aside  at  this  time.  Then 'I  shall  inquire  into 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  two  nations  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  union  at  this  time,  with  some  consider- 
ations and  meditations  with  relation  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  two'  kingdoms  in  the 
management  of  this  great  concern.  And  lastly,  I  shall 
propose  a  method,  by  which  we  shall  most  distinctly, 
and  wichout  confusion,  go  through  the  several  articles 
of  this  treaty,  without  unnecessary  repetitions  or  loss  of 
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time*  And  all  this  with  all  deferenoCp  and  under  the 
correction  of  this  honourable  house. 

My  lord  chancellor,  the  greatest  honour  that  uni 
done  unto  a  Roman,  was  to  allow  him  the  glory  oft 
triumph ;  the  greatest  and  most  dishonourable  punisb* 
ment  was  that  of  parricide.  He  that  was  guilty  of 
parricide  was  beaten  with  rods  upon  his  naked  bodfi 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  of  all  the  veins  of  his  bodyi 
then  he  was  sewed  up  in  a  leathern  sack  called  a  cuhti^ 
with  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  headlong 
into  the  sea. 

My  lord,  patricide  is  a  greater  crime  than  parrickk, 
all  the  world  over. 

In  a  triumph,  my  lord,  when  the  conqueror  was  riding 
in  his  triumphal  chariot,  crowned  with  laurels,  adorned 
with  trophies,  and  applauded  with  huzsas !  there  was  a 
monitor  appointed  to  stand  behind  him,  to  warn  him 
not  to  be  high  minded,  nor  puiFed  up  with  over  weening 
thoughts  of  himself; '  and  to  his  chariot  wer^  tied  a  whip 
and  a  bell,  to  remind  him  that  for  all  his  glory  and  gnm« 
deur,  he  was  accountable  to  the  people  for  his  adnninis- 
tration,  and  would  be  punished,  as  other  men,  if  found 
guilty. 

The  greatest  honour  amongst  us,  my  lord,  is  to  k* 
present  the  sovereign's  sacred  person  in  parliament; 
and  in  one  particular  it  appears  to  be  greater. than  that 
of  a  triumph,  because  the  whole  legislative  power  seems 
to  be  wholly  entrusted  with  him.  If  he  give  the  tojA 
assent  to  an  act  of  the  estates,  it  becomes  a  lawobli^- 
tory  upon  the  subject,  though  contrary  or  without  any 
instructions  from  the  sovereign.  If  he  refuse  the  royal 
assent  to  a  vote  in  parliament,  it  cannot  be  a  ]aw>  thougk 
he  has  the  sovereign's  particular  and  positive  instructions 
for  it. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  who  now  repre- 
sents her  majesty  in  this  session  of  parliament,  hath  had 
the  honour  of  that  great  trust  as  often,  if  not  more,  than 
ppjr  Scotchman  ever  had.     He  hath  be^n  the  favopritc 
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of  two  successive  aoyereignsy  and  I  cannot  but. com- 
mend his  constancy  and  perse verance,  that  notwith- 
standing his  former  difficulties  and  unsuccessful  at^ 
tempts,  and  maugre  some  other  specialties  not  yet  de* 
termined,  that  his  grace  has  yet  had  the  resolution  to 
undertake  the  most  unpopular  measures  last.  If  his 
grace  succeed  in  this  afiair  of  an  union,  and  that  it 
prove  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  then 
be  jusdy  merits  to  have  a  statue  of  gold  erected  for 
himself;  but  if  it  shall  tend  to  the  entire  destruction 
and  abolition  of  our  nation,  and  that  we,  the  nation's 
trustees,  will  go  into  it,  then  I  must  say,  that  a  whip  < 
and  a  bell,  a  cock,  and  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  are  but  too 
small  punishments  for  any  such  bold  unnatural  under* 
taking  and  complaisance. 

That  I  may  pave  a  way,  my  lord,  to  a  full,  calm,  and 
free  reasoning  upon  this  affair,  which  is  of  the  last  con* 
sequence  unto  this  nation,  I  shall  mind  this  honourable 
house,  that  we  are  the  successors  of  our  noble  prede- 
cessors who  £Dunded  our  monarchy,  framed  our  laws, 
amended,  altered,  and  corrected  them  iVom  time  to 
time,  as  the  affairs  and  circumstances  of  the  nation  did 
require,  without  the  assistance  or  advice  of  any  foreign 
power  or  potentate ;  and  who,  during  the  time  of  2000 
years,  have  handed  them  down  to  us  a  free  independent 
nation,  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Shall  not  we  then  argue  for  that  which  our  progenitors 
have  purchased  for  us  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  with  so 
much  immortal  honour  and  glory  ?  God  forbid ;  shall 
the  hazard  of  a  father  unbind  the  ligaments  of  a  dumb 
son's  tongue,  and  shall  we  hold  our  peace  when  our 
patria  is  in  danger  ?  I  speak  this,  my  lord,  tliat  I  may 
encourage  every  individual  member  of  this  hous«  to 
speak  their  mind  freely  ;  there  are  many  wise  and  pru- 
dent  men  amongst  us,  who  think  it  not  worth  their 
while  to  open  their  mouths ;  there  ure  others,  who  can 
speak  very  well,  and  to  good  purpose,  who  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  shameful  ploak  of  silence  from  a  fear 
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Whig,  in  Scotland,  is  a  true  blue  presbyterian,  who, 
without  considering  time  or  power,  will  venture  his  all 
for  the  kirk,  but  something  less  jfor  the  state.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  describe  a  Scots  tory.  Of  old, 
when  I  knew  them  first,  tory  was  an  honest  hearted 
comradish  fellow,  who,  provided  he  was  maintained  and 
protected  in  his  benefices,  titles,  and  dignities,  by  the 
state,  he  was  the  less  anxious  who  had  the  government 
ind  management  of  the  church ;  but  now,  what  he  is 
since  jure  divino  came  in  fashion,  and  that  Christianity^ 
and  by  consequence  salvation,  comes  to  depend  upoa 
episcopal  ordination,  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  him ;  only  this  I  must  say  for  him,  that  he  endeavours 
to  do  by  opposition,  that  which  his  brother  in  i.ngland 
endeavours  by  a  more  prudent  and  less  scrupulous  me- 
thod. 

Now,  my  lord,  from  these  divisions,  there  has  got  up 
a  kind  of  aristocracy,  something  like  the  famous  tri« 
umvirate  at  Rome  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  undertakers  and 
pragmatic  statesmen,  who^  finding  their  power  and 
strength  great,  and  answerable  to  their  designs,  will  make 
bargains  with  our  gracious  sovereign ;  they  will  serve 
her  faithfully,  but  upon  their  own  terms ;  they  must 
have  their  own  instruments,  their  own  measures ;  this 
man  must  be  turned  out,  and  that  man  put  in,  and 
then  they  will  make  her  the  most  glorious  queen  in 
Europe. 

Where  will  fliis  end,  my  lord  ?  Is  not  her  majesty  in 
danger  by  such  a  method  ?  Is  not  the  monarchy  in  dan- 
ger ?  Is  not  the  nation's  peace  and  tranquillity  in  dan- 
ger ?  Will  a  change  of  parties  make  the  nation  more 
happy  ?  No,  my  lord*  The  seed  is  sown,  that  is  like  to 
afibrd  us  a  i>erpetual  increase :  it's  not  an  annual  herb,  it 
takes  deep  root ;  it  seeds  and  breeds,  and  if  not  timely 
prevented  by  her  majesty's  royal  endeavours,  will  split 
the  whole  island  in  two. 

My  lord,  I  think,  considering  our  present  circum- 
stances at  tliis  time,  the  Almighty  God  has  reserved 


iJli^  gfe^t H^qrk  for  Uf.  We  may  bfe*ube  this  hydta  of  di<^ 
y woiiy  and  crusb  tliis  cockitrice^s  egg.  Qur  neigUMmrt 
&  Cogl&nd  9irc  not  yet  fitted  i  for  any  such  thing ;  .they 
ire  ilot-  ilridrr  the  afflicting  hasid  of  ph)videncef-as  wf 
ari9 ;  theii?  ^cum;»tances  are  great  and .  glorious ;  their 
trf«tfie3  are  prudently  managed^  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
their  generals  brave  ajpd  valorous,  their  armies  Success* 
hxl  and  victorious ;  their  trophies  and  )aure{s  memorable 
Ipd  autprisiiig ;  their  enemies  subdued  and  routed^  theii^ 
strongs  holds  bi^ieged  ^d  taken;  sieges*  relieved^  mar^ 
8hal$  killed  jmd  taken  prisoners ;  provinoes  and  kingdoms 
1^  the  results  of  their  vic^ries }  tlietr  royal  nav^  is  tb^ 
tiferror  of  Europe ;  their  trade  and  commerce  cxtea^dcd 
through  the  unlver^,  encircling  the. whole  habitatSd 
wcvld,  and  rendering  their  own  capital  chy  the  empqri^ 
um  for  the'  whole  iiidbabitants  of  the  iearth :  and  wbiol^ 
IS  yet  more  than  all  these  thiogs,  the  subjects,  freely  he^ 
9tpwing  theiis  treasure  upon  their  sovereign ;  and  abav^ 
all,  these  vast  riches,  tUe  sinews  of  wao  and  without 
which  all  the  gldrious  success .  had  proved  aborfive^ 
d^se  treasures  are  managed  with  sach  faithfulness  and 
nicety,  that  they  ansivjcr  seasonably  all  their  demands^ 
t&pu^  at  never  so  g^at  a  distance.  Upon  these  consi- 
derations, my  lord,  how  hard  and  difficult  a  thing  will  it 
(rove  to  persuade  our  neighbours  to  a  self*denying 

'Tis  quite  otherwise  ^^ith'  usi  my  lord,  as  \tne  are  an' 
obscure  poor  people,  though  formerly  of  better  account^ 
removed  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  wbrld,  without  namCi 
and  without  alliances :  our  posts  mean  and  precarious } 
so  that  I  profess  I  don't  think  any  one  post  in  the  ^ing^ 
dom  worth  the  briguing  after,*  savo  that  of  being  com- 
missioner to  a  long  session  of  a  factious  Scots  parlia-* 
ment,  with  an  antedated  commission,  and  that  yet  ren* 
ders  the  rest  of  the  ministers  more  miserable^  What 
hinders  us,  then,  my  lord,  to  lay  aside  our  divisions, 

•  Seeking  for. 
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to  unite  cordially  and  hesotily  together  in  >  oilr  present 
circumstances,  when  our  all  is  at  stake.  Hannibal,  roif 
lord,  is  at  our  gates*~Hannibal  is  come  within  our 
gates-^Hannibal  is  coihe  the  length  of  this  tbble — ^He  ii 
at  the  foot  of  the  tlirone.  He  will  demoliabthe  throne, 
if  we  take  not  notice*  He  will  seize  upon  these  rqgalia. 
He  will  take  them  as  our  spolia  opimay  and  whip  us  out 
of  this  house,  never  to  return  again. 
.  For  the  love  of  God,  then,  my  Lord,  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  ancient  kingdom,  whose  sad  circumstan« 
ces  I  hope  we  shall  yet  convert  into  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness !  we  vrant  no  means  if  we,  unite.  God  blessed 
the  peace  makers.  We  want  neither  men,  nor  sufficiency 
of  all  manner  of  things  necessary  to  make  a .  nation 
happy*  All  dqpends  upon  management ;  concordia  ret 
parva  crescunt.  I  fear  not  these  articles,  though  they 
were  ten  times  worse  than  they  are,  if  we  once  cordial^ 
£3rgive  one  another,  and  that  according  to  our  proverb, 
Btf^ones  be  Bygones^  and  fair  play  for  time  to  come.  For 
my  part,  in  the  sight  of  God,  anid  in  the  presence  of  tins 
honourable  house,  I  heartily  forgive  every  man,  and  beg 
(hat  they  may  do  ^e  same  to  me ;  and  I  do  most  humbly 
propose,  that  hb  grace,  my  lord  commissioner,  may  ap- 
point an  agape,  may  order  a  love  feast  for  this  honour- 
able house,  that  we  may  lay  aside  all  self-designs,  and 
after  our  fasts  and  humiliations,  may  have  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  thankfulness ;  may  eat  our  meat  with  glad- 
oess,  and  our  bread  with  a  merry  heart :  then  shaU  we 
sit  each  man  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  shall  be  heard  in  our  kmd,  a  bird  famous  for  con-* 
stancy  and  fidelity. 
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t  • 

Was  the  son  of  the  Elector  of  Hanoverrby  Sophia,  grancV^laughter 
of  James  f*    He  was  born  in  r66Q>  a&d  succeeded  qu^en  Anne^^ 
■in  1714.    He  died  suddenly,  abroad,  in  1737.    He  talks  pf  the- 
throne  of-  his  ancestors  tiich  a  pbus  simplicity. 


*r. 


The  Ktng^s  Speech  anhUAccessum. 


My  Lords  ^d  Gentlemen, 


1  HIS  being  the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  o£ 
meeting  my  people,  in  parKa]mciit»  siooe  it  pleased  Al- 
Hi^bty  God,  of  his  good  providence, .  to  paU  me  to  th^ 
^cne  of  my  ancestors ;  I  moat.^bidly  make  use  of  it  ta 
^thismk  my  faithful  and  loving  sidbJ6Ct%  for  the  zeaji  and 
firmness  that  hath  been  shewn  in  defbnce  of  the :  p^tes- 
tant  succession^  against  all  the  open  and  secret  practicoi 
that  have  been  :used  to  defeat  it ;  and  I  shall  never  lor* 
get  the  oUigataotls  I  have  td  .those  who  have  distinguisb-r 
ed  themselves  upon. this  ocdasaoti* 

It  were  tx>  bei  wished  that  U^e  unparalleled  SMCcesse* 
of  a  ivar,  whidi^wafiso  wisely  and cheiaiUUy ' wpport^ 
by  this  natiohy  ini  order  to  ptocure.a  .good  peace,  had 
been  attended  with  a  suitable  bonclusion*  But  it  is  widi 
concern  I  must  tell  you,  that  some  conditions,  even  of 
this  peace,  essential  to  the  aeviurity  and  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  are  not  yet  duly  executed,  and  the  performance 
of  the  whole  may  be  looked*  upon  ^  precarious,  until  we 
shall  have  formed  defensiv^e  stUianceQ  to  guarantee  the 
present  treaties* 

The  pretender,  who  still  resides  in  Lorrain,  threaten^ 
to  disturb  ;us,  and  boasia  of  the  assistance  which  he  stiU 
txpecis  liere^  to  repair  hb  fenner  disappoimiqf  ms. 
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A  great  part  of  our  trade  is  rendered  impracticabkf 
this,  if  not  retrieved,  must  destroy  our  manufactories, 
end  ruin  our  navigation. 

The  public  d^bt;§  are  very  great,  and  surprbindy  io^ 
created  ever  since  th6  JJit4  cessation  of  atnts*.  '  My  firtt 
care  wa»  to  prevent  a, farther  increase. of  these  debts,  hf 
paying  off  forthwith  k  ^greafi  numbl&r  o{  ^U|)s^i.9(iuQh  bvl 
been  kept  in  pay,  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  cootinu-  , 
|ng  such  an  expence.  A 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  I  rely  u^/ 
you  for  such  -si^p^lj^St^s,  .t^e  {>resent  pircui^stances  Oi 
bur  affairs  require  for  this  yearns  sehvice,  and  for  ttt 
support  of  the  public  faith.  The  estimates  shall  be  laid 
before  you,  that  you  may  cdnsider  of  fhem  jJiAii  what 
you  shall  judge  necessary  for  your  safety,  I  shall  think 
$affifctehtf6rr3n*w.:i  v:*j  •■  ,  '.  ■  :  '  :  .'  . 
'*A  doubt  mot  but'yoU^^tnli cotufim. withsqe  in. opitiios^ 
tfaatnbtMfig  can  tomrrbhte  moi^e  tq  thd  fiU|^^p$i-t  of  th» 
fs^t^dltbf  thb  nafi<)iY^^hi^:a  strict  obicrvance  of  all  pan^ 
^itteht^yehgageiiiooisl-  ;        '    \.ri       :       . 

TY^l  bmhehes  cf^l tbei  ifevienue^ fbrmbrly  granted  for  ibf 
mpp6tt<bP  the  cMl 'gov  ffToAtVit^  toesa  far  laeumberc4 
aM  dUmmi^iUlklthG  prddiac^  of  tbcc£und8  .Much  rcr 
m^tti^  ^Hd)iave4>^eW  granted  to  md,  inallM  much  ^oit 
pf  what  was  at  first  deUgmed  for  midiiitH|niBg  the  hctfu^ 
Md  dipky  of  ihi{  <;fXMvnti*  atkl ' sincb  ill  is^injr  happiness 
JIm  I  ^th  c<itifident '  j^vt  think  ^t  yoifrs):ta:iee,'a  .prince 
m  Wales,  U»ho.Tnayiin^dMe  time  succeed  Jne  op  thd 
thrcfiie^  4nd'  to  !6ee  tiim  blessed  wtfi'manjr.  children; 
Ihe  b^^t '  and  most  valuable '  pledg^^  '>oSr  npr  rare  an^ 
ibone^rn'fbr  ybiir  pros^erfey^,  tht^  ilfilistrDeeasiiaD.an  ^* 
ft^KX  to  which  the.  nmion  hos^  not  '^>qiafiy  T^cars  been 
d<^4stbhk<d,  biit  %pch':a5>'6iire{y  fiotnamwili  gnic^;? 
dnd  tbererore:  I  ido  not  douftit  but  ydn\vM  thioK  6iii 
with  that  affection  which  I  have  reason;  to/hdde  fron 

fpiu     '      .'  -  --"^    i  '   r'  ,.:   /I  i  .      *  .    '  / 

*•*  'Rljhbfds  and  gchitettien,  The^csiaf/ali  Elm^^a* 
lipon *^to; 'waitoiig  ^6  iKoi <xf  thi«:1irstr  imsabiu    ji^ 
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navaAm^py  divisions  <gC  panics,  here  at  Homv^  divert 
you .  fimn  pursQiHg  .  the  comttibn  imerest  of .  your  coun  - 
try.  Let  no  .wicked  insiquatiotls  disquietthfe  mindstif 
iny  sobjectsi  The  e^tatdished  constitution  in  church 
ahd. state  shall  be*  t^K^niie  of  my  government;  *  The 
Inl^inesa,  ease,  -ahd.)  prosperity  of  mypeopte^  shill  be 
tile  chief  care  of  my  >  UGb*  Those  who  assist  nke  in  car^ 
2711%  on  these .  measiiitfs,  Lsh^lL  always  ecfteem;  iny  best 
N.j^iendi:  and  1  doubt  ndt  bat  that  I  shall  be  able;  with 
NgnoKT  ass^tahce^ .  to  ^disfeippoiht  the.  designs  of /those  who 
wvhiidiqpriv^  me  bf  I  chat' btessing' which  i  taiost  valucy 
ti^  h&dions'of  mf  f>copte;  ^: 


ROBERTHARLEY^  ,    . 

•  t      '     •  •  ,  •  •  • 

(Wd€ft  tSon  tf  «Sir  Edward  JSkirkify  and  ^fterwar^  £ari  ^f 

Qpcfordy)     .     •   . 

Wtoficru  16«1,  andaied  1V24.  His  politick  16  the  lattsr  part  of 
the  Eeign  of  qeen*  Anbe»  riondeiwd  him  jdbiv>xiitU9  in  the  succeed- 
ing reiusjaiid  in  1715)  .he  was  accused  pf  fOffh^tiiea^Di  but  was 
^t  length  acquitted,    lie  was  the  friebd  of  Switu. 


;*     ^e  MdH  qfpxford^s  befence  be/^^ 

ofLdrds* 

Uy  Lords, 

•  •  /  •  f  '       ...  *   • 

It  is  a  very  great  misfortuoe  far  any  into  to  fall  under 
the  dispieasnre  df  so  great  and  powerful  a  body  as  the 
dsmmonsof  Great  Britain  1  and  this  misfiottune  b  the 
beavier'upbn  me,  becansb  I  had  the  honour  to  be  placed 
ait  > the  kmoA  of  the  late  ministry/ and  must  now,  it  seems^ 
be  made  accountable  for  all  the  meastires  that  were 
then  ^tfrsutd ;  biit,  on  the  other  hand,  'tis  a  very  e7*eat 
cotnfoit  to  me  under. this  mtsftNttune,  that  I  have  the 
faMour  to^'be  a  ^liember  df  -ibis  augdst  asbediUy,  an 
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ftssethbly  which  always  squaxieg  their  f proceedio^aiadL^ 
judgments  bir  the  rules  ofhonour^  jualioey  aiide«iui^;. 
amd  is  not  to  be  biassed  by  a  spirit  of  pftit3r.  .  :« 

My  lords,  I  could  say  a  great  deal  to  dear  mysdft 
of  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  >tne :  but  as.L 
now  labour  under  an  iodisposition  of  .body»..b^ttdea  tli^ 
iatigue  o£;this  kmg. sitting,  I  shall  contractwhat  I lumft 
to  say  in  a  narrow  compass*  .  This  .whole,  accnsaitkss 
may  itseems^  be  reduced  to.  the  negotiation  and  CQd«. 
elusion  of  the  peace.  That  the  natitin  v  wanted  a  peace  bo; 
body  will  deny^  and  I  h<^  it  will  be  easily  nbdcioat 
that  the  conditions  of  this  peace  areas  good  as.coiild  he 
expected,  considering  the  circumstances  wherein  it  wtf 
mside,  and  the  backwardness  and  reluctancy  which  some 
of  the  allies  shewed  to  come  into  the  queen's  measures. 
This  is  certain,,  that  this  peaoe,  bad  as  it  is  now  repre- 
sented, was  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments :  k 
is,  indeed,  suggested  against  this  petee,  that'it  was^ 
separate  one ;  but  I  hope,  my  lords,  it  will  be  made  sp* 
pear  that  it  viras  general,  and  that  it  was  France^  and 
not  Great  Britain,  that  made  the  first  steps  towards  a 
negotiation  :  and,  my  lords,  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say^ 
that  during  my  whole  administration,  the  sovereign  up- 
on the  throne  was  loved  at  home,  and  feared  abroad. 

As  to  the  business  of  Tourney  ,^  whic^h  is  made  a  ca« 
pital  charge, '  I  cait  safely  aver,  that  I  had  no  manner 
of  share  in  it,  and  that  the  same  was  wholly  transacted 
by  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  thought  ^t  <p  step 
aside ;  but  I  dare  say  in  his  behalf,  that  if  this  charge 
could  be  proved,  it  would  not  amount  to  treason.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  always  acted  by  the  immediate  di« 
rections  aovd  commands  of  the  late  queen,  and  never  ef« 
fended  against  any  known  law,  I  am  justified  in  my  own 
ponsciehce,  and  unconcerned. for. the  life  of  aniobignifi* 
cant  old  man  ;  hut  I  cannotv:  without  the  highest  ingra- 
titude,  be  unconcerned  for 'the  best  of  queens ;  ,a  queen 
who  heat>ed  upon  me  honours  and  ptefer men ts».  though  I 
nev^r  asked  for  them :  and  therefiire  I  ihink  myself  iia« 
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6er  an  obligation  to  vindicate  her  memory,  and  the 
meMOKsriie  pniBiied  vnndt  my  dying  breath. 

My  loiday  if  nitniateiB  of  state,  acting  by  the  imme« 
diate  commands  of  their  sovereign,  areafterwanb  to  be 
made  accountable  Car  dicir  proceedings,  it  may,  one 
dsAy  or  other,  be  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  this  au^ 
gust  assembly ;  I  dcm't  doubt,  therefore,  that  out  of  re« 
gard  to  yourselves,  your  lordships  nvill  give  me  an 
equitable  hearing ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  prosecution  <tf 
tUs  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  merited  not  only* 
the  indulgence,  but  likewise  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
nent* 

My  lords,  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  your  lord- 
ships, and  of  this  honourable  house,  perhaps  for  ever. 
I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  in  a  cause  fa- 
voured by  my  late  dear  royal  mistress :  aind  when  I  con- 
sider that  I  am  to  be  judged  by  the  justice,  honour,  and 
virtue  of  my  peers,  I  -  shall  acquiesce,  and  retire  with 
great  content.    And,  my  lords,  God's  will  be  done. 


SIR  THOMAS  HANMER, 

("Member/or  Suffolk  J 

Was  bofn  in  1676  ;  he  uras  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
.  in  iriS,  and  died  in  1746.      He  published  an  edition  of  Shakes- 

Seare.    He  was  a  very  respectable  speaker.    The  following  ad« 
ress  contains  a  sort  of  summary-  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
*  gathers  up  the  *<  threads  of  shrewd  and  politic  design*^  that  were 
snapped  short  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  reign. 


The  Speaker^s  Address  to  the  Throne. 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  parliament  assembled. 


J 
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have  nowcfioished  the  sopplies 'grantedifli  your  maj<atjr 
for  the  service  of. thf&  presraft  jotn  1  Yaur  coinmooaiiiA 
much  sooner  bflbred.tbese  supplie&tQijioiur  jfnbj^^ibA 
not  their  iscaLfor  your  majesty  *&  ser\dce«  moA  ibe  itaiiF 
they  pwe  tQ  thpfr  country^  led  :ihesL  iotoinquici^  wUm 
have  dr^WD  Xhasi  session  to  an  .unaaual  lengdi^  ,  v^  *. .  / 

But  yxmr  coipmons  could  nat  see  :witl)out  tb^u/tnmf^ 
mdigiOiatiofi,  the  glomes  of  her  late  m^esty 's  reign  tarditiii^ 
od  by  a  treacbenous  ccsaatioD  of  arms,  the  faith,  tf 
treaties^  violated,  that  ancient  probity  for  which  the  £i^ 
lisb  nation  had  .been  JMstly  renowned  thrQughout  A 
agesy  exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt,  and  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom  given  up  by  insidious. and  precarious  treaties 
of  con^merce ;  whilst  the  peoplei  amu^ded  with  npw  \vorM9 

explored}  ^ere .  contented  to  see  the  most  ad vantfigeoui 
branphe^  pf  thejr  Qo.nimercfi  in  Eurppe  lost  or  betrayed* 

Such  was  the.  condition  of  this  kingdon^,  MfhQO  it 
pleased  the  diving  proyidenpe  to  ca)l  your  m^eaty  to  t^ 
throne  of  yopr  ancestors  ;  und^r  whose  aus^picious^  reiga 
your  commons  with  pleasure  behold  the  glories  of  the 
Plantagenets  (your  majesty's  royal  ancestors)  revive, 
and  have  an  unbounded  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
this  happiness,  even  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  a  race  of 
princes  lineally  descended  from  your  majesty. 

And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
your  comfnons  to  establish  your  majesty's  throne  on 
solid  and  lasting  foundatio^is,  they  liave  applied  (hem- 
selves  with  unwearied  diligence  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  die  British  nation,  and  to  restore  a  niutual  confidence 
between  this  kingdom  and  its  ancient  and  faithful  allieSi 
by  detecting  the  authors  of  these  pernicious  councils, 
and  the  actors  in  these  treacherous  designs,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  justice  by  the  judgment  of  their  peers,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  usage  of  parJia* 
ment. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  the  enemies  to 
the  nation's  peace  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  obstruct  your  commons  in  these  inquiries ;  but  despair- 
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iiig  of  any  sticcess  in  the  representative  body  of  the  king- 
dom,  they  fomented  tumults  among  the  dregs  of  the 
people  at  home,  and  spirited  up  the  pretender  to  an  in- 
vcsion  *om  abroad.     This  gave  your  faithful  commons  ^ 
fresh  opportunities  of  shewing  their  affection  to  your  raa- 
jfesty^s  person,  and  their  fidelity  to  your  government,  by 
their  unanimous  concurrence  in  granting  such  supplies  as 
wfere  sufficient  to  disappoint  the  one,  and  by  their  passing 
such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  suppress  the  other ;  and 
in  every  respect  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  a  popish 
pretender,  concerning  whom  nothing  remains  unsuspect- 
ed, but  his  bigotry  to  superstition  and  his  hatred  to  our 
holy  religion ;  for  the  advancement  of  which  your  ma- 
jcsty  has  expressed  your  pious  care,  by  recommending  to 
your  commons  the  providing  maintenance  for  the  minis- 
ters who  are  to  officiate  in  the  new  churches.     This  your 
commons  readily  complied  with,  trusting  that  the  prayers 
Aere  offered  to  the  Almighty  will  bring  down  a  blessing 
on  all  your  majesty *s  undertakings ;  and  not  doubting  but 
that  the  doctrines  there  taught  will  be  a  means  to  secure 
the  quiet  of  your  kingdoms  and  the  obedience  of  your 
people. 

The  revenue  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment  your  commons  found  so  much  entangled  with 
mortgages  and  anticipations,  that  what  remained  was  far 
.from  being  sufficient  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.  This,  your  commons  took  into  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  being  truly  sensible  that  on  your  majes- 
ty's greatness  the  happiness  of  your  subjects  entirely  de- 
pends, they  have  put  the  civil  revenues  into  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  granted  to  your  majesty's  glori- 
ous predecessor  king  William,  of  immortal  memory,  and 
thereby  enabled  your  majesty  to  make  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  heroic  virtues  arc 
the  best  security  of  your  majesty's  throne,  as  his  other 
personal  endowments  are  the  joy  of  all  your  faithful 
subjects. 

I  should  but  ill  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by 
Vol.  I.  34 
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the  commons,  did  I  not  lay  before  your  majesty  i»«i 
what  cheerftiiness  they  received  your  majeay?s -fej 'aLibto 
intentions  for  her  royal  hightieSs  the  princess,  «nd  wiii 
how  much  readiness  and  unainimity  they  enaMed  yom] 
majesty  to  settle  a  revenue  suitable  to  the  ctignity  of  a  3 
princess,  ivhose  piety  and  stteady  adherence  to  the*  pro* 
tcstant  religion  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age,  and  wil; 
be  the  admiration  of  ^l  future  generations. 


;       SIR  RICHARD  STEELE,    , 

'»  •    .         •  • 

Was  born  tit'  Dublin,  tlipugh  the  year  in  which  lie  was  born  Is  doI 
known,  and  died  in  1729.  He  was  member  for  Boroaghbridg* 
in  Yorkshire.  I  have  mad^the  following  extract  less  for  the  sake 
of  the  speech  than  the  speaker  ;'  for  I  could  not  pass  ^f  tie  IMIB0 
of  an  author  to  whom  we  owe  two  of  the  most  .delightful  booki 
that  c\er  were  written,  the  Spectator  and  Tatler.  i^s  a  party  maBi 
he  was  a  most  furious  whig; 


.  Mn  Speaker^        • 

f  is  evident  that  new  chosen  annual  parHinients  were 
riever  the  custom  or  right  of  this  kingdom;  it  remains 
therefore  only  to  consider  now  that  there  is  a  law  which 
tmakcs  parliaments  meet,  as  of  course,  at  such  a  stated 
tirne,  whether  thp  period  of  three  years. has* answered  the 
purposes  intended  by  it?  The  preamble  to  the  triennial 
act  expresses  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  constitution 
for  the  better  union  and  agreement  of  the  king  and  his 
people;  but  it  has  had  a  quite  contrary  effect:  iand  ex- 
perience has  verified  whnt'a  great  rhan  (meaning  the  late 
earl  of  Sunderland  )feaid  of  it  when  it  wasenacted :  "**  That 
it  had  itiade  a  triennial  king^  a  triennial  ipinrstry,  a  tri- 
cnnial  alliance."  We/feiel  <His  in  all  ciccurrenc^s  of 
state ;  and  they  who  16ok  upon  us  from  abroad,  behold 
the  stru^^glc  in  which  we  arc  necessarily  engaged  from 

time  to  tirtie^uildcr  this  law  (ever  since  it  has  been  cnafc^ed 

,  5   .  *     * 
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tlfte  «oaiaoa  has  been  in  a  s^pries  o£  cDiitbcktion&  TJhie  first 
]pear  of  a  triennial  parliament  has  been  spent  in  vindictive 
d^ciffioiis^  and. animo^ties  aibout  the;  late  elections;  the 
stgipand  session  has.entered  into  business^  but  rather  with 
a  spirit  o£  contradiction  to  what  the  prevailing  set  of  men 
ia  {oroft^r  pdrliaments  had  brought  to  pass,  than  of  a:  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  common  good.  The  third  session 
languished  in  the  pursuit  of  wliat  little  was  intended  to. 
be  done  in  the  second,  and  the  approach  of  an  ensuing. 
election  terrified  the  members  into  a  servile  mana^^ 
mentt  according  as  their  respective  principals  were  dis- 
posed towards  the  question  before  them  in  the  houses 

Thus  the  state  of  England  has  been  like  that  of  a 
"V^essel  in  dbtress  at  sea ;  the  pilot  and  mariners  have 
been  wholly  employed  in  keeping- the  ship  from  sinking ; 
the^  .art  of  navigation  was  useless,  and  they  never  pre^ 
tended  to  make  sail.  It  is  objected,  That  the  alteration 
ptoposed  is  a  breach  of  trust :  The  trust,  sir,  reposed 
in  us  is  that  of  the  public  good,  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, ai^  the  ^parties  who  exercise  this  trust ;  and  when 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  exercise  this'  trust  by  the 
measure  of  the  common  good,  they  discharge  themselves 
as  well  in  the  altering  and  repealing,  as  in  the  making  ot 
confirming  laws.  The  period  of  time  in  this  case  is  a 
subordinate  consideration,  and  those  gentlemen  who  are 
against  the  alteration,  speak  iii  too  pompous  a  style 
when  they  tell  us  we  are  breaking  into  the  constitution. 
It  has  been  farther  objected,  that  all  tins  is  only  giving 
§reat  power  to  the  ministers^  whp  may  make  an  arbitrary 
use  of  it.  The  ministers  are  indeed  like  other  men, 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  liable  to  be  made 
worse  by  power  and  authority ;  but  this  act  gives  no 
addition  to  that  authority  itself,  though  it  may  possibly 
prolong  the  exercise  of  it  in  them.  They  are  neverthe- 
less responsible  for  their  actions  to  a  parliament,  and  the 
mode  of  enjoying  their  offices  is  exactly  tlie  same.  Now 
When  the  thing  is  thus,  and  that  the  period  of  three  years 
is  found,  from  infallible*  experience,  itself  a  period  that 
can  afford  us  no  good,  where  sliall  we  rest  ?  The  ills  that 
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are  to  he  done  agaiasi^ing^c  persons  or !  comimBkkM, 
are  done  by  surprise^  and  on.  a  audden ;  bat  good  thiagi 
are  slow  in  their  progress^  and  m\ut  wait  ^^*»f  "ffti 
Destruction  is  done  iwith  a  bk>w^  but  refiwmatiai.ii 
brought  about  by  leisurely  adTances.  All  the  miachidi 
which  can  be  wrought  under  the  septennial  act,  can*  be 
perpetrated  under  ue  triennial ;  but  all  the  good  whidk 
may  be  cofnpassed  under  the  septennial,  cannot  be  fcopei 
fg.  under  the  triennial.  We  may  fear  that  the  miaialeis. 
may  do  us  barm ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  shouli 
continue  them  under  a  disability  of  doing  us  gocML  For 
tliese  considerations  I  am  unreservedly  fw  the  bilL 

SIR  THOMAS  HANMER.* 

If  tills  speech  does  not  contain  good  sound  English  senses  I  da'Mt 

knowwhereve  shalilookfisrit. 


Ms  Speech  an  the  Redueti<m  of  the  Armf^. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  CANNOT  forbear  troubling  you  ivith  a  few  words  cpon 
the  subject,  though  I  can  neidier  flatter  myself  with  die 
hopes  of  convincing  any  one,  nor  pretend  to  be  able  to 
offer  any  thing  to  your  consideration  which  has  not  in  t 
better  manner  been  urged  already.  But  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned for  the  mischiefs  which  I  think  we  are  giving  way 
to ;  and  if  I  cannot  prevent  them,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  me  at  least  to  protest  against  them. 

All  gentlemen  who  have  spoke  in  this  debate,  have  for 
all  their  difierent  opinions  agreed  in  one  thing,  to  press 
very  much  the  argument  of  danger ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion  is,  on  which  side  the  danger  lies ;  whether  to  the  go- 
vernment without  a  military  force  to  support  it,  or  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  from  that  mi- 
litary force,  if  it  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 

♦  See  page  263. 
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^:d^  Jto  die  daogeis  vihmh  threaten  die  government,  I 
ijgink  lam.  uat  wittiiig  ta<;overlook  them.    But  I  hope 
ve^aiajr  be  eau^oMd  if  we  caanot  be  convinced  of  dangers 
.which  mot  nan  that  I  hear  pretends  to  exphin  to  us. 
.    Abroad,  the  state  and  circumstances  of  £urope  happen 
to  be  sucby  that  I  diink  it  is  hard  to  suppose  a  time  pos- 
aibie  when  there  shall  be  less  appearance  of    appre* 
JbrauMi:  txf  any  immediate  disturbance  to  this  kingdom. 
7he  IJhree  great  powers^  those  which  are  most  consider- 
aUein  themselves^  and  of  nearest  concern  to  us,  I  meaa 
tlie  Emjpke,  France,  and  Holland,  are  so  far  from  being 
at  enau^  with  us,  that  thcf  are  all  of  them  our  fast 
fiiends  »id  allies  at  least ;  we  are  told  so.  and  hear  very 
o&sn  a  great  deal  of  boasting  upon  that  subject  whenever 
the  administration  of  the  government  is  to  be  extolled, 
and  the  naerits  of  it  are  to  be  set  forth  to  us.     Upon 
those  occasions  we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  wise  and 
useful  treaties  which  have  been  made  ;  the  great  influ- 
ence which  we  have  acquired  in  foreign  courts  and  coun- 
dls,  and  the  solid  foundations  which  are  laid  for  our 
security.   But  when  in  consequence  of  these  great  things 
we  come  to  talk  of  reducing  forces,  then  I  observe  the 
tepgmy  is  quite  turned  the  other  way ;  then  we  are  in 
the  weakest  and  most  insecure  condition  imaginable ; 
&eris  is  no  dependence  upon  any  thing,  and  we  must 
even  be  thought  disaffected  to  the  government  if  we  will 
n<it  believe  that  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the 
.gy:ieatest  dangers. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  contrarieties  and  contradic- 

tior.s,  I  think  we  need  not  be  at  any  loss  what  our  con- 

^duat  ooght  to  be,  if  we  will  but  have  regard  to  those  plain 

rules  wd.  maxims  which  have  always  been  observed  in 

theilike  cases  with  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  endless  thing  for  a  house  of 
OQnuuons  to  ent^r  into  the  secrets  of  state,  and  to  debate 
-upon  the  different  views  and  interests  and  intrigues  of 
forei^  courts;  what  jealousies  are  among  them,  and 
what  treaties  are  on  foot  to  reconcile  them.     If  we  take 
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such  things  into  .our.  consideration,  to  gui^  uam  quM« 
tions  concerning  our  own  guards .  and  garrisoas  ktere-  gtr 
home,  we  shall  be  in  a  labyrinth  indeed,  and  vemal^imt 
compelled  at  last  to  put  an  absolute  crust  in  the  govecvi^ 
ment,  because  they  only  know  the  truth  of  such  mauetaf. 
and  from  them  we  must  be  content  to  receive  whatsoewet^ 
account  they  think  fit  to  give  us  of  them,  Bu^  the  ooljr^ 
thing  proper  for  us  to  look  to  is,  what  is  plain  and  obi^- 
ous  to  the  sense  of  all  mankind ;  I  mean,  whether  it  bt^ar 
time  of  present  peace.  There  need  no  refinements  of  • 
politics  to  know  that ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  tbaCi 
during  such  times  of  peace  no  remote  fears,  no  argUf-^-. 
ments  drawn  from  contingencies  of  what  may  be  hare* 
after,  have  ever  yet  brought  this  nation  into  a  concessiao/ 
so  fatal  to  liberty  as  the  keeping  up  of  standing  fcmses^^ 
when  there  is  no  other  employment  for  them  buc^to  ia^* 
suit  and  oppress  their  fellow  subjects.  I  say  there  baa 
hitherto  been  no  precedent  of  that  kind,  and  the  nua** 
fortune  of  this  case  is,  there  will  need  but  one  precedeait'^ 
in  it;  one  wrong  step  taken  in  this  particular  may  pul^ 
an  end  to  all  your  claims  of  rights  and  privileges.  m 

And  on  the  other  hand,  I  beg  it  may  not  be  taken  te 
granted,  that  if  we  dismiss  our  soldiers  we  shall  thec«fi»!ft« 
leave  ourselves  naked  and  void  of  all  protection  against 
any  sudden  danger  that  may  arise ;   no,  sir,  providence 
has  give  us  the   best  protection,   if  we  do  not  foolish^ 
throw  away  the  benefit  of  it.      Our  situation  isoaraik, 
tural  protection  ;  our  fleet  is  our  protection ;   and  if  wa. 
could  ever  I5e  so  happy  as  to  see  it  rightly  pursued,'ia«> 
good  agreement  betwixt  the  king  and  people,  unitiof 
and  acting  together  in  one  national  interest,  would  be  such 
a  protection  as  none  of  our  enemies  would  ever  hope  to 
break  through.     It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  me  to  bear- 
any  other  notions  of  government  advanced  here,  and 
that  his  majesty,  either  from  his  private  or  his  genera)  - 
council,  should  ever  upon  this  subject  liave  any  thing  in- 
culcated in  him  but  this  great  truth :  That  the  true  and 
only  support  qf  an  English  prince  does,  and  onght  tocon- 
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sist,  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  It  is  that  should 
strengthen  his  hands,  it  is  that  should  give  him  credit  and 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  ;  and  to  think  of 
doing  it  by  keeping  a  number  of  land  forces  here  at 
.h6tne»  such  a  number  as  can  have  any  awe  or  influence 
over  the  great  powers  on  the  continent,  is,  I  thinks 
one  of  the  wildest  imaginations  that  ever  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  The  only  strength  of  this  nation 
must  always  consist  in  the  riches  of  it;  riches  must  be  the 
firuits  of  public  liberty,  and  the  people  can  neither  acquire 
irches,  nor  the  king  have  the  use  of  them,  but  by  a 
government  founded  in  their  inclinations  and  affections. 

If  this  be  true,  then  of  consequence  it  follows,  that 
whoever  advises  his  majesty  to  aim  at  any  additional 
security  to  himself,  from  a  standing  army,  instead  of  in- 
cmasing  his  strehgtfa  does  really  diminish  it,  and  under- 
mine his  true  support,  by  robbing  him  of  the  hearts  of  his 
^ibjects.  For  this  I  take  for  granted,  that  as  there  arc 
but  two  ways  of  governing,  the  one  by  force,  and  the 
other  bf  the  affections  of  the  people  governed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  prince  to  have  them  both  ;  he  must 
choose  which  of  the  two  he  will  stick  to,  but  he  can 
have  bat  one.  If  he  is  master  of  their  affections,  he 
stands  in  .no  need  of  force  ;  and  if  he  will  make  use  of 
forces  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  expect  their  affections. 
For  it  is  not  in  nature,  and  it  can  never  be  brought  to 
p^ss,  that  men  can  love  a  government  under  which  they 
9re  loaded  with  heavy  taxes,  and  pay  a  considerable 
part  of  their  estates  to  maintain  an  army  which  insults 
tl^m  in  the  possession  of  the  rest,  and  can  turn  them 
out  of  the  whole  whenever  they  please. 

Wi&  submission,  therefore,  the  argument  is  taken  by 
the  wrong  end  when  it  is  said,  there  are  great  animosi- 
ties in  the  kingdom ;  the  people  are  disaffected ;  and 
upon  diat  account  ther6  is  a  necessity  of  keeping  up  an 
army.  It  concludes  much  righter  the  other  way ;  that  is, 
dismiss  your  army,  and  give  no  other  cause  of  suspicion 
that  any  part  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  invaded,  and 
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the  people  will  be  well  affected.  Up<m  any  other  foot 
than  this,  what  minister  would  ever  care  whether  he 
does  right  or  wrong  ?  It  is  not  his  concern  whether  the 
people  are  easy  or  uneasy ;  his  army  is  his  dependence? 
Nay,  and  the  more  by  his  wicked  councils  he  exasperates 
and  enrages  the  people,  the  strongjer  -he  makes  his  pre- 
tence for  maintaining  and  increasing  that  army  which 
supports  him. 

What  I  have  said,  I  confess,  goes  upon  a  supposition 
that  the  numbers  contained  in  the  estimate,  and  in  the 
question  before  you,  do  make  an  army  formidable 
enough,  and  able  to  enslave  this  nation ;  of  which  indeed 
there  remains  no  doubt  with  me.  In  the  manner  those 
forces  are  constituted,  I  think  a  prince  who  would  wish 
to  be  arbitrary  could  desire  no  more ;  and  if  he  had  aU 
the  power  in  his  own  hands,  I  think  for  his  own  sake 
he  would  keep  no  more. 

Of  what  nature  the  reductions  have  been,  other  gen- 
tlemen have  so  fully  explained,  and  I  believe  it  so  gene* 
rally  understood,  that  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to  dwdi 
upon  it ;  but  the  short  of  the  case  is  this ;  that  out  <i 
thirty-two  thousand  men,  thirteen  regiments  only  have 
been  disbanded,  which  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
or  siK  thousand,  besides  a  few  invalids,  which  were  takea 
from  the  establishment  of  the  army  and  put  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital  ;  so  that  there  are  the 
corps  now  subsisting  of  more  than  twenty-five  thou^oid 
men,  which  corps  may  be  filled  up  to  their  entire  com- 
plement whensoever  the  government  pleases,  and  that 
even  without  any  noise  or  notice  taken.  For  the  case 
is  very  different  in  that  respect,  where  the  regiments  arc 
few,  and  those  kept  complete  ;  there,  if  the  numbers  al- 
lowed by  act  of  parliament  are  exceeded,  it  must  be  by 
raising  new  regiments,  which  is  easily  seen  and  known; 
but  where  the  corps  are  kept  up  with  only  a  few  men 
in  them,  and  some  recruits  will  always  benecessar}'  far 
them,  there,  if  the  government  is  willing  to  beat  the 
charge,  they  mny  keep  the  numbers  up  to  what  thev 
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please,  and  it  is  impossible,  to  know  when  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  standard  is  exceeded,  and  when  not.  Thus 
therefore  stands  our  account:  In  the  first  place  the 
public  is  to  pay  eighteen  thousand  men ;  in  the  next 
place  the  number  of  effective  men  is  to  be  sixteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  forty-seven,  and  if  those  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  exercise  dominion  over  us,  yet  in  the  manner 
they  are  kept  together,  they  afe  equivalent  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  ;  the  charge  is  inconsiderably  less, 
and  the  terror,  which  is  the  main  thing,  is  not  at  all 
abated. 

For  the  taking  this  dangerous  step,  the  only  justifica- 
tion 1  hear  gentlemen  offer  for  themselves,  the  only  shel- 
ter they  fiy  to,  is  the  great  confidence  which  is  to  be  re- 
posed in  his  majesty's  just  and  gracious  intentions.  Of 
those  I  will  entertain  no  doubt ;  1  believe  his  majesty  is 
too  good  to  be  suspected  of  any  arbitrary  designs.  But 
yet  there  is  a  general  suspicion  which  1  will  never  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  own,  because  it  is  a  suspicion  inter- 
woven in  our  constitution ;  it  is  a  suspicion  upon  which 
our  laws,  our  parliament,  and  tvety  part  of  our  govern  r 
ment  is  founded  :  which  is,  that  too  much  powet'  lodged 
in  the  crown,  abstracting  from  the  person  that  wears  it, 
will  at  some  time  or  other  be  abused  in  the  exercise  of 
it,  and  can  never  long  consist  with  the  natural  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind.  And  therefore,  whatever  opinions 
we  have  of  his  majesty's  goodness,  and  how  much  soever 
be  deserves  them,  we  should  still  consider,  that  in.  this 
place  we  are  under  a  distinct  duty  to  our  country  ;  and 
by  that  duty  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  giving  lip  such 
an  unwarrantable  trust,  as  his  majesty^  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  incapable  of  abusing  it,  if  he  had  it  in  his  hands* 
Those  we  represent  will  expect,  and  they  ought  to  ex- 
pect from  us,  that  they  should  not  only  continue  to  en- 
joy what  belongs  to  them  as  Englishmen,  but  that  they 
should  hold  it  still  by  the  same  tenure  j  their  estates,  their 
lives,  and  their  liberties,  they  have  hitherto  possessed  as 
their  rights,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  and  sad  change. 

Vol.  I.  35 
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and  such  as  shall  never  have  my^  consent  along  with  it» 
to  make  them  only  tenants  at  will  for  them* 

MR.  (afterwards  SIR)   ROBERT  WALPOLE, 

Wai  born  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1674,  and  died  in  1745.  b 
1700,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Lynn.  In  ITOSt 
he  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  ;  and  in  1709,  treasurer  of  the 
navy ;  but,  on  the  change  of  ministers,  he  was  voted  guilty  of 
corrupdon,  and  expelled  the  house.  The  whig  party  strenuous^ 
supported  him ;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  Lynn,  thouf^h  the  elec- 
tion was  declared  v«d«  At  the  accession  of  George  I*  he  w$s 
made  paymaster  of  the  forces;  but  two  years  after  he  resigned, 
and  joined  the  opposition.  Another  clmnge  taking  place  in 
1725,  he  took  the  lead  in  administration,  being  chosen  first  lord' 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  maintaineA 
himself  in  this  situation  till  1743,  when  he  resigned^  and  wsf 
created  earl  of  Oxfbvdi  with  a  pemuon  of  4tC0OL  a  year* 

Sir  Robert  fTalpoie 

Ekdeavourbd  to  confute  all  that  had  been  offered  is 
£ivour  of  this  bill  :^  he  took  notice,  that  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  the  wisest  people  upon  earth,  the  tepiple  of  fame 
was  placed  behind  the  temple  of  virtue,  to  denote  that 
there  wa&  no  coming  to  the  former  without  goisg 
through  the  other ;  but  that  if  this  bill  passed  into  a 
law,  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue 
would  be  taken  away,  since  there  would  be  no  comiDg 
to  honouar,  but  through  the  winding  sheet  of  an  old  de- 
crepit lordy  and  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family ;  that 
it  was  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  a  bill  of  this  nature 
should  either  have  been  projected,  or  at  least  promoted, 
by  a  gentleman  who^  not  long  ago,  sate  amongst  them, 
(meaning  lord  Stanhope,)  and  who  having  got  into  the 
bouse  of  peers^  would  now  shut  up  the  door  after  him ' 
that  this  bill  would  not  only  be  a  discouragement  t» 

*  Sill  t^  limit  the  number  of  Peers.- 
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virtue  and  merit,  but  also  endanger  our  excellent  con* 
stitution ;  for  as   there  was  a  due  balance    between 
the  three    branches   of  the    legislature,  if  any   more 
weight  were  thrown  intt>  any  one  of  those  branches,  it 
^rould  destroy  that  balance,  and  consequently  subvert 
the    whole  constitution :  that  the   peers  were  already 
possessed  of  many  valuable  privileges,  and  to  give  them 
more  power  and  authority,  by  limiting  their  number, 
would^  in  time,  bring  back  the  commons  into  the  state 
of  the  servile  dependency  fhey  were  in  when  they  wore 
the  badges  of  the  lords  ;  that  he  could  not  but  wonder, 
that  the  lords  would  send  such  a  bill  to  the  commons  ; 
for  how  could  they  expect  that  the  commons  would  give 
their  concurrence  to  so  injurious  a  law,  by  which  they 
and  their  posterities  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  peer- 
age ?  and  how  would  the  lords  receive  a  bill  by  which 
it  should  be  enacted,  that  a  baron^  should  not  be  made 
a  discount,  nor  a  viscount  be  made  an  earl,  and  so  on  ? 
That  besides  all  this,  that  part  of  the  biH  which  related 
to  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  would  be  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  act  of  union,  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
a  dishonourable  toeach  of  trust,  in  those  who  repre- 
sented the  Scots  nobility  ;  that  such  an  infiingement  of 
die  union  would  endanger  the  entire  dissolution  of  it, 
1^  disgusting  so  great  a  number  of  the  Scots  peers  as 
should  be  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  for  as  it  was  well  known,  that  the  revolution  set- 
tlement stood  upon  the  principle  of  a  mutual  compact, 
if  we  should  first  break  the  articles  of  union,  it  would 
be  natural  for  the  Scots  to  think  themselves  thereby 
freed  from  all  allegiance;  and  as  for  what  had  been 
suggested)  that  the  eleetion  of  the  sixteen  Scots  peers 
was  no  less  expensive  to  the  crown,  than  injurious  to 
the   peerage  of  Scotland ;  it  might  be  answered,  that 
the  making  twenty-five  hereditary  sitting  Scots  peers, 
would  still  increase  the  discontents  of  the  electing  peers, 
who  thereby  would  be  cut  off  from  a  valuable  consh 
deration,  for  not  being  chosen. 
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FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

(Biahop  qf  JRoche9ter,) 

I^Vasbornin  1662.  His  eloquence  brought  him  early  into  notice. 
His  political  principles  were  very  violent,  and  engaged  him  m 
several  controver^es.  Me  assisted  Dr,  Sachcvcrel  in  drawing  up 
his  defence.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1 7 1 5,  he  and  bbho^ 
Smalridge  refused  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  the  bishops ;  sod 
in  1722  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  an 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  some  plot  to  bring  in  the  Pre- 
tender. He  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  for  life,  and  left  the 
kingdom  in  1723.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1732.  He  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  bis  defence 
before  the  house  of  lords. 


I  SHALL  now  consider  the  improbability,  as  well  as  in* 
consistency  of  the  charge  brought  against  me  without 
positive  proof.  You  will  allow  me  to  answer  the  indict- 
inent  in  the  same  manner  it  is  laid« 

Is  it  probable,  that  if  I  were  engaged  in  any  suchde- 
sign,  no  footsteps  should  be  seen  of  any  correspondence 
I  had  with  the  late  duke  of  Qrmpnd,  to  whom,,  of  all 
persons  abroad,  I  was  best  known,  and  to  whom  I  had 
the  greatest  regard,  and  still  have  all  the  regard  that  is 
consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  king  and  country  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  I  would  chuse  rather  to  engage 
in  such  a  design  with  Mr,  DiUon,  a  military  man  I  never 
saW9  and  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  I  never  qonversed 
with,  except  when  he  was  secretary  of  state  ? 

Did  I  not  know,  what  all  the  world  thinks,  that  be 
had  feft  the  pretender  several  years,  and  had  a  pension 
abroad  ?  is  this  a  season  for  me  to  enter  into  conferences 
with  him  about  restoring  the  pretender  ?  and  to  do  this 
pot  by  messages,  but  by.  letters^  not  sent  by  mcspeng^rs, 
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but  by  tlie  common  post  ?  That  by  thus  writing  to  him 
by  the  post,  I  should  advise  him  after  the  same  manner 
to  write  to  me ;  and  by  these  means  furnish  opportunities 
towards  detecting  the  persons  and  bringing  myself  into 
danger?  How  doth  that  consist  with  the  caution  and 
secrecy  which  are  said  to  belong  to  me  ?  Must  not  I 
have  been  rash  to  have  laid  myself  open  in  such  a 
manner?  This  is  an  inconsistent  scheme,  the  other  a 
bold  assertion.  Is  it  probable,  when  attending  the  sick 
bed  of  my  wife,  and  expecting  her  death,  not  daily,  but 
hourly,  that  I  should  enter  into  negotiations  of  this  kind  ? 

There  was  no  need  of  despatching  any  of  those  three 
letters,  merely  to  excuse  my  not  writing ;  tlie  circum- 
stances  of  my  family  had  been  a  sufficient  apology,  and 
more  effectual. 

Is  it  probable,  that  when  I  was  carrying  on  public 
buildings  of  various  kinds  at  Westminster,  and  Bromley, 
consulting  all  the  books  from  the  Wesminster  Founda- 
tion,  engaging  in  a  correspondence  with  learned  men, 
about  settling  an  important  point  of  divinity,  at  that  very 
time  I  should  be  carrying  on  a  conspiracy  ?  Those  that 
entertain  such  thoughts  without  reason,  may  also  con- 
demn me  without  argument. 

Is  it  probable,  that  I  should  meet  and  consult,  in  order 
to  carry  on  and  forward  this  correspondence,  with  no 
body,,  and  no  where  ? 

That  I,  who  always  lived  at  home,  and  except  at 
dinner  time  never  stirred  out  of  my  chamber,  received 
all  persons  that  visited  me,  and  was  denied  to  none, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  so  engaged  ?  And  if  I 
had,  that  none  of  my  domestics  and  friends  should  ever 
observe  any  appearance  of  any  such  thing?  No  evi- 
dence among  my  papers,  though  they  were  all  seized  at 
both  my  houses,  and  confining  all  my  servants  but  one, 
for  about  ten*  or  eleven  weeks,  searching  him  twice  in 
the  tower,  and  searching  myself,  nothing  of  consequence 
appears,  nor  is  there  any  one  living  witness  that  charges 
fn^  with  any  thing  that  is  really  true. 
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Is  it  probable  that  I  should  form  and  direct  a  conspi- 
racy, and  carry  it  on  with  any  success,  that  am  not  used 
to  arms,  which  I  am  no  more  acquainted  with,  than  with 
the  persons  employed  on  those  occasions  ?  My  way  of 
life  hath  not  led  me  to  converse  with  such  men  and  such 
matters,  except  on  the  occasion  of  meeting  in  parlia* 
ment ;  byt  in  a  council  of  war  I  never  was.  Have  I  yet 
in  any  instance  of  my  life  meddled  remarkably  out  of  my 
own  sphere,  in  affairs  foreign  to  my  business  or  charac- 
ter ?  I  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been  too  active 
in  my  proper  station  and  business;  but  I  was  never 
charged  with  war,  nor  any  ways  informed  in  the  art 
of  it. 

Is  it  proper,  that  persons  concerned  in  such  military 
scheme,  (if  any  such  be  formed  by  men  of  the  sword  that 
apply  to  such  business)  should  be  punished  without  any 
proof  ? 

And  must  I,  whose  way  of  life  is  set  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  such  persons,  and  from  the  very  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  with  them,  suffer  ail  the  pains  and 
penalties,  short  of  death,  which  the  parliament  can  inflict 
for  a  supposed  I  know  not  what,  and  what  I  don't  to 
this  day  apprehend  ? 

Here  is  a  ^lot  of  a  year  or  tviro  standing,  to  subvert  the 
government  with  an  armed  force ;  and  invasion  from 
abroad ;  an  insurrection  at  home ;  just  when  ripe  for 
execution  it  is  discovered ;  and  twelve  months  after  the 
contrivance  of  this  scheme,  no  consultation  appears,  no 
men  corresponding  together,  no  provision  of  money, 
arms,  or  officers—- not  a  man  in  arms— and  yet  the  poor 
bishop  hath  done  all  this. 

Layer  and  Plunket  carry  on  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence,  they  go  to  Rome  and  receive  directions  from  the 
pretender  himself,  to  promote  his  cause— it  doth  no 
where  appear  that  the  bishop  has  the  le^t  share  in,  or  is 
any  way  privy  to,  their  practices ;  and  yet  the  bishop  has 
done  all ;  he  is  principally  concerned  in  forming,  direct- 
ing^ and  carrying  on  this  detectable  conspiracy ^ 
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What  could  tempt  me  to  step  thus  out  of  my  way  T 
Was  it  ambition  asd  a  desire  of  climbing  into  a  higher 
station  in  the^  church  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  my  office 
farther  removed  from  this  than  I  am ;  I  have  a  hundred 
times  saidy  and  sincerely  resolved,  I  would  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  I  was,  at  a  time  when  I  little  thought  of 
being  any  thing  lower,  and  I  can  give  an  instance  of  this 
kind  if  I  thought  proper. 

Was  money  my  aim  ?  I  always  despised  it,  too  much 
perhaps^  considering  what  occasion  I  am  now  like  to 
have  for  it ;  for  out  of  a  poor  bishoprick  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  I  have  laid  out  no  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  repairs  of  the  church  and 
episcopal  palace ;  nor  did  I  take  one  shilling  for  dilapi- 
dations ;  and  the  rest  of  my  little  income  has  been  spent 
as  is  necessary,  as  I  am  a  bishop.  Nor  do  I  repent  of 
these  expences  now,  (though  since  my  long  confinement 
I  have  not  received  the  least  part  of  the  income  of  my 
deanery)  not  doubting  in  the  least,  but  that  God  w^ho 
hath  liberally  provided  for  me  hitherto,  will  still  do  it ; 
and  on  thi&  good  providence  I  securely  rely. 

Was  I  influenced  by  any  dislike  of  the  established 
religion,  and  secretly  inclined  towards  a  church  of  greater 
pomp  and  power  ?  I  have  my  lords,  ever  since  I  knew 
what  popery  was,  opposed  it,  and  the  better  I  knew  it, 
the  more  I  disliked  it. 

I  begun  my  study  in  divinity,  when  the  popish  contro- 
TCrsy  grew  hot  about  that  immortal  book  of  Tillotson's, 
when  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  protestant  cause 
m  general,  and  as  such  I  esteemed  him  above  all. 

You  will  pardon  me,  my  lords,  if  I  mention  one  thing : 

Thirty  years  ago  I  writ  in  defence  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  have  preached  and  writ  to  that  purpose  from  my 
infancy  ;  and  whatever  happens  to  me,  I  will  suffer  any 
thing,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  burn  at  the  stake,  rather 
than  to  depart  from  any  material  point  of  the  protestant 
religion,  as  professed  in  the  church  of  England. 
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Once  more :  Can  I  be  supposed  to  fevpur  arbitrary 
power  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  hath  been  otherwise : 
I  was  always  a  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  power  constantly  maintained  it :  I  may 
have  been  thought  mistaken  in  the  measures  I  took  to 
support  it. 

It  matters  not  by  what  party  I  was  called^  so  my  ac- 
tions are  uniform. 

To  return  to  the  point :  The  charge  brought  against 
me,  in  the  manner  it  is  brought,  is  improbable :  If  I  could 
be  guilty  of  it,  I  must  have  acted  under  a  spirit  of  infatu- 
ation ;  yet  1  have  never  been  thought  an  ideot  or  a 
madman. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  pains  and  penalties  contained  in 
this  bill,  they  are  great  and  grievous,  beyond  example  in 
their  nature  and  direction. 

I  am  here,  my  lords,  and  have  been  here  expecting  an 
immediate  trial.  I  have,  my  lords,  declined  no  impeach- 
ment. The  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
was  made  treason,  but  with  me  it  is  only  felony  ;  yet  he 
was  allowed  the  conversation  of  his  children,  by  the  ex- 
press word  of  the  act ;  mine  are  not  so  much  as  to  writCi 
so  much  as  to  be  sent  to  me. 

What  is  most  particular  in  my  case  I  will  repeat  dis- 
tinctly, that  ray  reverend  brethren  may  hear  it.  I  am 
rendered  incapable  of  using  or  exercising  any  office^ 
function,  authority,  or  power  ecclesiastical,  not  only  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  but  any  where  else  :  Very  hard  I 
that  such  spiritual  power  as  is  not  derived  from  men,  but 
God  himself,  should  be  taken  from  me. 

And  I  am  not  only  deprived  of  all  offices,  dignities, 
and  benefices  ecclesiastical,  and  for  ever  banished  the 
realm,  but  likewise  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  royal 
clemency,  and  made  utterly  incapable  of  any  pardon  b/ 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

My  lords,  I  insist  on  my  innocence,  that  I  am  not 
guilty  ;  and  if  I  am  not  proved  so,  your  lordships  will 
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thus  judge;  if  otherwise,  I  persuade  myself  I  shall  find 
some  degree  of  mercy. 

You  will  not  strip  a  man  of  his  substance,  and  then 
send  him  where  he  cannot  subsist ;  you  will  not  send  him 
among  strangers,  and  then  hinder  others  from  perlorm- 
ing  humanity  to  him  ;  you  will  not  give  him  less  time  to 
order  his  affairs  and  depart  the  kingdom,  then  the  bill 
hath  taken  in  passing  through  both  houses. 

The  gre^t  man  I  last  mentioned,  carried  a  great  for-' 
tune  with  him  into  foreign  parts,  and  had  the  languages ; 
was  well  acquainted  abroad  ;  the  reverse  of  all  this  is 
my  case;  I  indeed  am  like  him  In  nothing  but  his  inno- 
eencc,  and  his  punishment;'  It  is  in  no  man's  power  to 
make  us  differ  in  the  one,  but  it  is  in  your  lordships* 
power  to  make  us  diffet*  widely  in  the  other,  and  I  hope 
your  lordships  will  do  it; 

But  to  sum  up  the  argument :  It  hath  been  frequently 
observed,  that  the  higher  the  crimes  are,  thefulhr  the 
proofs  ought  to  be.  Here  is  a  charge  of  high  treason 
brought  against  me,  with  no  evidence  at  all.    -  ^^ 

My  lords,  pardon  me,  what  is  not  evidenoe  at  law, 
can  never  be  made  so  by  any  power  on  earth  >  for  the* 
law  that  required  the  evidence,  is  as  much  the  law  o^ 
the  land,  as  that  which  declares  the  crime.  •  ' 

It  is  equally  unjust  to  declare  any  proof  legal,  because 
of  my  pi-osecution :  As  extraordinary  would  it  be,  to 
declare  acts  themselves,  ex  post  facto. 

Never  was  thert  a  charge  of  so  high  a  nature^  and  sa 
tfreakly  proved. 

A  person  dead,  so  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
falsify  him  by  contradicting  him ;  a  charge  not  supported 
by  one  Evidence,  nor  by  one  proof  of  any  thing,  that 
hath  been  writ  or  received  by  me,  nor  even  by  any  one 
criminal  word  proved  to  have  been  spoken  by  me  ;  but 
by  intercepted  letters  and  correspondence,  in  which  ap- 
pears not  the  least  certainty; 

Some  of  those  letters,  shown  to  persons,  with  a  de. 
sign  to  fasten  something  on  them  ;  others  writ  in  cvphers, 
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«ind  fictitious  names,  throwing  out  dark  and  abstniae 
hints  of  what  persons  went  by  those  names^  sometiineft 
true  and  sometimes  doubtful,  and  often  false,  who  con- 
tinue all  the  while  strangers  to  the  whole  traitsactkMy 
and  never  make  the  discovery,  till  they  feel  and  find  k 
advancing  itself  towards  them ;  My  lords^  this  b  mj 
case  in  short. 

I  have  a  h^d  task  to  prove  my  imiocence :  Shall  I 
s(tand  convicted  before  your  lordships  on  such  an  evi* 
dence  as  this?  The  hearsay  of  an  hearsay;  a  party 
4ead,  and  that  denied  what  he  said ;  by  strange  and  ob« 
acure  passages,  and  fictitious  names  in  letters ;  by  the 
conjecture  of  decypherers^  without  any  opportunity  given 
me  of  examining  and  looking  into  the  decyphering;  by  the 
depositions  of  post  office  clerks  about  the  simiUtude  of 
hands ;  their  depositions  made  at  distant  times,  and  with- 
out  comparing  any  one  of  the  originals,  and  by  a  strange 
interpretation  of  them :  for  nothing  more,  I  am  per* 
fuaded,  can  be  made  of  the  arguments,  than  what  is 
called  the  intercepted  correspondence. 

Shall  I,  my  lords,  be  deprived  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
me,  apdy  in  the  circumstances  I  am  in,  scarce  able  to 
|)ear  up^  apd  by  such  an  evidence  as  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted  in  any  other  cause  or  any  other  court ;  and  would 
hardly  affect  a  Jew  in  the  inquisition  of  Spain  ? 

And  ^all  it  be  received  against  a  bishop  of  thb 
church,  and  a  member  of  this  house?  God  forbid 
Give  ipe  leave  to  make  mention  of  a  text  in  holy  writ : 
*^  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses.'^  It  is  not  said,  condenm  him  not 
«pon  an  accusation,  &c.  but,  receive  it  not ;  I  am  some- 
thing more  than  an  elder  ;  and  shall  an  accusation  against 
me  be  countenanced,  xvithout  any  one  instance  of  a 
proof  to  support  it» 

This  is  not  directly  matter  of  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion ;  tliere  you  read,  one  witness  should  not  rise  up 
against. an  cider;  but  here,  at  the  mouth  of  two  wit- 
nesses, or  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be  estab* 
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fished.     And  as  this  rule  was  translated  in  the  state  of 
the  church,  people  always  thought  fit  to  follow  it. 

Shall  I  be  the  first  bishop  in  this  church  condemned 
upon  conjecture,  on  fictitious  names  and  obscure  pas- 
sages in  letters,  instead  of  two  or  three  witnesses  ? 

Win  not  others  endeavour  to  make  the  same  prece- 
dent,  and  desire  the  same  influence  of  it  to  succeeding 
ages,  and  even  concur  in  such  an  act,  in  order  to  ren- 
der me  incapable  of  using  or  exercising  any  power  ot 
anthority,  fee?     Is  this  good  divinity,  or  good  policy  ?  * 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  legislature,  in  some  respects 
it  hath  a  greater  power  than  the  sovereign  legislature  of 
the  universe;  for  he  can  do  nothing  unjust*  But  though 
there  are  no  limits  to  be  set  to  a  parliament,  yet  tliey 
are  generally  thought  to  restrain  themselves,  to  gui(k 
their  proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  according  to  Hit 
known  law. 

The  parliament  may  order  a  criminal  to  be  tortured ; 
who  can  say  they  cannot  ?  but  they  never  did,  nor  never 
will,  I  hope,  because  torture,  though  used  in  other 
countries,  is  not  known  here. 

Is  it  not  torturing  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  on  pef-> 
sons  not  suspected  of  guilt,  nor  plainly  proved  guilty  t 
It  is  not  much  unlike  it.  The  parliament  mav,  if  they 
please,  as  well  upon  a  bill  of  perpetual  impns<Himenf, 
as  upon  a  bill  of  perpetual  exile,  reserve  to  the  crown  a 
power  to  determine  the  one  as  well  as  the  othen  They 
have  so  enacted  it  in  die  one  case,  but  they  have  not 
enacted  it  in  the  othen  The  law  knows  nothing  of  such 
absolute  perpetual  imprisonments. 

The  law  may,  in  like  manner,  condemn  a  man  on  t 
charge  of  accumulated  and  constructive  treason.  They 
did  so  in  the  case  of  the  great  lord  Strafford,  and  that 
by  accumulated  and  constructive  proof  of  such  treason ; 
that  is,  by  such  proofs  so  well  interpreted,  as  plainly  to 
communicate  light  and  strength  to  each  other,  and  so  to 
have  all  the  force,  without  the  formality  of  evidence.  Was 
such  proof  ever  admitted  by  any  one  to  deprive  his  fe}- 
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low  subject  of  his  fortune,  of  his  estate,  bis  fr|en9s,  and 
country,  and  send  him  in  his  qld  age  without  language 
or  hope,  with  epiployment  to  get  the  uecess^es  of 
life,  to  starvie  ?  I  say  again,  God  forbid. 

My  ruin  is  not  of  that  moment  to  any  number  of  men, 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  violate,  or  even  seem  to 
violate  the  constitution,  in  any  degree,  which  they  ought 
to  preserve  against  any  attempts  whatsoever. 

But  where  once  such  extraordinary  steps  as  these  are 
taken,  and  we  depart  from  the  fixed  rules  and  forms  of 
justice,  and  try  untrodden  paths,  no  map  knows  where 
this  shall  stop. 

Though  1  am  worthy  of  no  regard,  though  whatsoever 
is  done  tp  me  may,  for  that  reason,  be  looked  upon 
to  be  just,  yet  your  lordships  will  have  some  regard  to 
your  own  lasting  interest,  and  that  of  posterity. 

This  is  a  proceeding  with  which  the  constitution  is  noj 
acquainted,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  it, 
>vill  at  last  eflfectually  destroy  it. 

For  God's  sake,  lay  aside  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings ;  set  not  up  these  nev/  and  dangerous  precedents; 
I,  for  niy  part,  will  voluntarily  and  chearfuUy  go  into 
perpetual  banishment,  and  please  myself  that  I  am,  in 
$oine  measure,  the  occasion  of  putting  ^  stop  to  such 
precedents,  and  doing  some  goopi  to  my  country,  and 
>vill  live,  wherever  I  am,  praying  for  its  prosperity ;  and 
in  the  words  of  father  Paul  to  the  state  of  Venice, 
say,  esto perpetua :  It  is  not  my  departing  from  it  I  am 
concerned  for ;  let  me  depart,  and  let  my  pountry  be 
fixed  upon  the  immoveable  foundation  of  law  and  justice, 
ai:d  stand  for  ever. 

I  have,  my  lords,  taken  up  much  of  your,  lordships* 
time ;  yet  I  must  beg  your  attention  a  little  longer. 

Some  part  of  my  charge  hath  been  disproved  by  direct 
and  full  evidence,  particularly  that  of  writing  the  letters 
of  the  20th  of  April,  or  that  I  knew  who  wrote  them, 
which  I  utterly  deny  that  I  ever  did  or  as  yet  do  know. 
Other  parts  of  the  charge  there  are.  which  are  not  tra- 
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peble  of  such  disproof,  nor  indeed  require  it ;  there  I  rest* 
But,  my  lords,  there  is  a  way  allowed  of  vindicating  my- 
self ;  it  is  generally  negative ;  that  is,  by  protesting  and 
declaring  my  innocence  to  your  lordships,  in  the  most 
deliberate,  serious,  and  solemn  manner :  and  appealing 
to  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
say ,  as  I  do  in  what  follows  :  I  am  charged  in  the  re- 
port  with  directing  a  correspondence  to  Mr.  Kelly ;  but 
I  solemnly  deny  that  I  ever,  directly,  or  indirectly  saw  a 
single  line  of  any  of  their  letters  until  I  met  with  them  in 
print :  nor  was  the  contents  of  any  of  them  communi- 
cated to  me*  I  do,  in  the  next  place,  deny  that  I  was 
ever  privy  to  any  memorial  to  be  drawn  up  to  be  deli- 
vered  to  the  regent.  Nor  was  I  ever  acquainted  with 
s&y  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  king's  going  to  Hanover, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  election.  Nor  did  1  hear  the  least 
rumour  of  the  plot  to  take  place  after  the  breaking  up  of 
die  camp,  until  some  time  after  Mr  Layer's  commit- 
ment.  I  do  with  the  same  solemnity  declare,  that  I  ne. 
ver  collected,  remitted,  received,  or  asked  any  money  of 
any  man,  to  facilitate  these  designs ;  nor  was  I  ever  ac- 
quainted  with,  or  had  any  remittances  whatsoever  from, 
any  of  those  persons*  I  never  drew  up  any  declaration, 
minutes,  or  paper,  in  the  name  of  the  pretender,  as  is. 
expressly  charged  upon  me.  And  that  I  never  knew  of 
any  commission  issued,  preparation  of  arms,  officers,  or 
soldiers,  or  the  methods  taken  to  procure  any,  in  order 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  these  kingdoms.  All  this  I 
declare  to  be  true,  and  will  so  declare  to  the  last  gasp  of 
my  tn^ath. 

And  I  am  sure,  the  farther  your  lordships  examine 
into  this  affair,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced  of  my  in- 
nocency.  These  contain  all  the  capital  articles  of  which 
I  am  accused,  in  the  report  of  the  hous^  of  commons. 

Had  the  charge  been  as  fully  proved  as  ascertained,  it . 
had  been  vain  to  make  protestations  of  my  innocence, 
though  never  so  solemn. 
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But  as  the  charge  is  onlf  supported  by  the  slightest 
probabilities,  and  which  cannot  be  disproved  in  any  ifr 
stance,  without  proving  a  negative  ;  allow  the  solemn  as- 
severations of  a  man  in  behalf  of  his  own  innocence  to 
have  their  due  weight ;  and  I  ask  no  more,  than  that  tbqr 
may  have  as  much  influence  with  your  lordships  as  diey 
have  truth* 

If  on  any  account  there  shall  still  be  thought  by  your 
lordships  to  be  any  seeming  strength  in  the  proofs  agtinit 
me  :  If  by  your  lordships'  judgments,  springing  from  un- 
known motives,  I  shall  be  thought  to  be  guilty  :  If  fer 
any  reasons,  or  necessity  of  state,  of  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  which  I  am  no  competent  judge ;  your  \<xi* 
ships  shall  proceed  to  pass  this  bill  against  me :  Go<h 
will  be  done  :  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb^ 
and  naked  shall  I  return ;  and  whether  he  gives  or  takei 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord* 


ALLEN  (afterwards  LORD)  BATHURST, 

CTTiC  Son  qfSir  Benjamin  Bathurat^) 

"Was  born  in  1684,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1^05  he  in^ 
chosen  member  for  Cirencester  in  Gloucd«tM*shire.  HejoiiMtf 
the  tory  partjy  and  was  one  of  the  opposers  of  Walpole's  •<• 
ministration.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  1711.  He  died  in  I775f 
aj^ed  9 1 .  He  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  SwiSt 
Pope»  and  other  literary  men.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  speakers 
of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  I  think,  that  at  the  time  when  rofif^ 
of  his  speeches  were  made,  the  house  of  lords  contained  won 
excellent  speakers,  and  divided  the  palm  of  eloquence  m^ 
equally  with  the  house  of  commons,  than  at  any  other  period. 
One  reason  why  it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  house  of  pccW 

'  should  ever  be  able  to  rival  the  house  of  commons  in  the  disj^f 
of  splendid  talents,  is,  that  all  questions  of  importance  are  ors^ 
debated  on  in  the  house  of  commons.  Even  if  the  members  of  JM 
\ipper  house  had  any  thing  of  their  own  to  say,  the  words  are  fc"/ 
taken  out  of  their  mouths. 
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JLord  Bathursfs  Speech  in  defence  of  the  Bishop  of 

Rochester. 

« 

W^HO  took  notice  of  the  ungracious  distinctions  that 
were  fixed  cm  the  members  of  that  assembly,  who  dif- 
fered in^  opinion  from  those  who  happened  to  have  the 
majority :  that  for  his  part,  as  he  had  nothing  in  view 
kut  truth  and  justice,  the  good  of  his  country,  the   ho- 
nour of  that  house,  and  the  discharge  of  his  own  con- 
aoience,  he  would  freely  speak  his  thoughts,  notwith- 
standing all    discouragements:    that    he    would    not 
complain  of  the  sinister  arts  that  had  been  used  of  late 
to  render  some  persons  obnoxious,  and  under  pretence 
0f  their  being  so,  to  open  their  letters  about  their  mi- 
Mitest  domestic  afiairs  ;   for  these  small  grievances  he 
could  easily  bear ;  but  when  he  saw  things  go  so  far,  as 
to  condemn  a  person    of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
church,  in  such  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  without 
any  legal  evidence,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  a 
proceeding  so  unjust  and  unwarrantable  in  itself,  and  so 
dangerous  and  dismal  in  its  consequences.     To  this  pur- 
pose he  begged  leave  to  tell  their  lordships  a  story  he 
had  from  several  officers  of  undoubted  credit,  that  served 
in  Flanders  in  the  late  war,     "  A  Frenchman,  it  seems^ 
had  invented  a  machine,  which  would  not  only  kill  more 
men  at  once  than  any  yet  in  use,  but  also  disable  for  ever 
any  man  that  should  be  wounded  by  it.    Big  with  hopes 
of  a  reward,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
laid  his  project  before  the  late  French  king ;   but  that 
monarch,  considering    that  so  destructive  an  engine 
might  soon  be  turned  against  his  own  men,  did  not  think 
proper  to  encourage  it  y  whereupon  the  inventor  came 
over  to  Englandt  and  offered  his  services  to  some  of 
oar  generals,  who  likewise  rejected  the  proposal  with 
indignation.'*     The  use  and  application  of  this  story, 
added  his   lordship,  is  very  obvious  :  for  if  this  way  of 
proceeding  be  admitted,  it  will  certainly  prove  a  very 
dangerous  engine  ;  no  man's  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
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will  be  safe ;  and  if  those  who  were  in  the  administnu 
tion  some  years  ago,  and  who  had  as  great  a  share  in 
the  affecticms  of  the  people  as  any  that  came  after  tbei% 
had  made  4ise  of  such  a  political  machine,  some  of  tbatt 
noble  persons,  who  now  appear  so  zealous  promoters  of 
this  bill,  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  his  inajeslj. 
at  this  time.  His  lordship  added,  that  if  such  extraoC' 
dinary  proceedings  went  on,  he  saw  nothing  remaioiit; 
for  him  and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  couotqf 
houses,  and  there,  if  possible,  quietly  enjoy  their  estate^ 
within  their  own  &milies;  since  the  least  correspomb 
ence,  the  least  intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  crim^ 
nal.  To  this  purpose  his  lordship  quoted  a  passage  out 
of  cardinal  de  Recz's  memoirs,  relating  to  that  wicked 
politician,  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  boasted,  *^  That  if  In 
had  but  two  lines  of  any  man's  writing,  with  a  few  cir* 
cumstances  attested  by  witnesses,  he  could  cut  oS  hil 
head  when  he  pleased."  His  lordship  also  shrewd^ 
animadverted  on  the  majority  of  the  venerable  bencb^ 
towards  which  turning  himself,  he  said,  he  could  hard^ 
account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice^  some  per^ 
sons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop  of  Roches^ 
ter,  unless  it  was  that  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  ia« 
iatuation  of  some  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  fondly  ^ 
lieve  they  inherit  not  only  the  spoils^  but  even  the  abUi^ 
ties  of  any  great  enemy  they  kill. 


PHILIP,  DUKE  OF  WHARTON, 

Was  bom  about  1699.  He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Pretendf?> 
vrheti  he  was  abroad  and  quite  a  young  man.  He  then  Tetufaf^ 
home  and  made  his  peace  with  government.  After  this  he  itf' 
came  a  violent  oppositionist ;  and  having  at  length  reduced  JUA 
fortune  by  his  extravagance,  he  went  abroad  again,  where  be 
once  more  attached  himself  to  the  Pretender,  and  died  If  St.  ^^ 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  ti^lents  by  Pq>e}  who  hat  given  h^^ 
a  niche  in  one  of  his  satires. 
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fhp,l^  q^Wwrm*9  speech  ontluMuHnjf  Bill, 


»3 


IPWovGB  he  was  aensiUe  whatever  tie  oouM  oflSsr 
"WtsnM  faaVe  biit  Kttle  weigbt,  neveithelrss,  as  the  matte* 
binder  debate  wbs  of  the  last  importancey  and  hif^hlf 
ikmcerneA  th^  fiwdamentai  oenstitution,  he  thoQg)^  it 
iiletiinbent  tipon  hlnii  as  a  member  of  thai  august  as* 
aKflMbty,  to  deliirer  his  opinion ;  hoping,  that  aity  mis^ 
Mce  he  miglit  commit  would  be  excused  upon  account 
«F1iis  want  of  exparienoe :  That  he  wondered  the  nobkr 
^ber  who  spoke  test  should  suggest*  that  without  the  ad«« 
Ational  troops  raised  last  year,  a  body  of  3000  men 
dotrid  hot  be  drawn  together ;  that  he  might  easily  b# 
ebntr aflicted,-  sinee,  before  the  raising  of  those  troops'! 
#e  had'  s^eh  near  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a  camfp 
dP'l^tween  9  and  4000  men,  consisting  only  of  th# 
Slig's  guards,  whteh  was  suflknent  to  secure  the  gf>venil<» 
IMrtt  against  any  sudden  attempt :  That  he  thought  it  no 
Irts  strange,  that  in  an  aflbir  of  so  great  importance,  and 
t^'^M^  stipJreme  eouncil  of  the  realm,  any  mention  shouM^ 
KlBr'^madecif-tfal6  opimon  of  enemies;  that  lathis,  he 
di^toposed'were  meant  the  abstracts  orf*  some  intercept^^- 
eff  letters,  and*  anonymous  Intelligence,  that  were 
pffhted  last  yeat  t  t)n  which  he  thought  no  stress  ought' 
tt^be  laid,  but  hither  be  looked  upon  as  the  empty  imtf»- 
gfnatibns  of  dlbaflected  persons,  who  through  th^  natu*' 
nl  propensity  of  all  men  to  believe  what  they  wish  for, 
lastly  oecehre  themselves,  and  fondly  entertain  with  vain' 
hopes,  those  tlwy  endeavour  to  engage  m  their  cause  :; 
1%at  considcting  the  present  great  tranquillity  at  home,' 
ihd  the  llAppy  situation  of  alrairs  abroad,  there  ^seeMetf- 
Ifobeno  MCasionfor  keeping  up  so  great  a  number  of 
lorces :  Th^t  by  hb  majesty's  councils,  and  powerful  in- 
il^enc^,  a  general  peace  was  established  in  Europe* 
which,  in  sdl  appearance,  would  last  many  years: -ThaiP 
aothe  accidents  which,  it  was  feared,  mi^t  have  IRih* 
tmfaed  it,  had  ha4  contrary  eftcts :  That  the  4eMbL  H? 


t 


jM  mmmmiit  .pKMNik 


u-nS.'im  afluntif  SiM#f  'mAwmfUm 
•or  flMurny;  buttkit^ott  die  other  huodt  if  ksliMil 
InpfMsiv  tint  dunag  tW  ^botofe  «»f  lib  mjcmi  4w4b» 
•oluie  comnuuid  of  the  army  ahaU  be  4dqpMdit0.fv 
«iii§^'fanmt  «nr  UbertiM  nd  .prapeities  OMgbt.bt  it 
guta^  dBagrr,  beoausc  such  aa  antbority  ia  eoinl  0o  tNn 
•fa  ataddwUer  in  Holland:  Tbat  he  waa  both  atti|«iiii 
and  aony  to  aee  that  a  lord,  «i^  had  oa  great  a  afam 
in  the  adminiatfatioo,  should  in  ao  aolema  and  hMa% 
lant  a  debate*  fetch  aigiuaenta  fian  £acknBgie9iykg^ 
and  thereby  put  our  moat  eaaenlial  ocDcama  in  ooaip 
yelitkMi  with  thoae  of  a.  few  alock^jobbera ::  llbat 
aMibi^,  in  hb  ppinioo^  could  more  effeetual^r  hmf 
iq»  and  advaDce  publie  eeadk»  than  the  canfideimaini 
majaaty  wmild  aeem  torepoae  in  the  affections  af  .Jdw 
faopb^  by  diabandwg  faat  of  tfae.amqr.;  and  tfaati^e 
aamewoald  hare  tbe  like  good  e£kct  with  foiaiiil 
frmceii  wbereaa,  if  the  comt  aeeand  to  thiak  af 
great  a  aumfaer  of  troops  neceaaair  in  time  of  9fiBfCCiJl^ 
irbibly  iaicpfiifd  a  diatmat  of  the  a&dtiona  of  the  people^ 
which  magiht  incaeaae  the  dbaffoction  at>hamei  andJbai 


GEORGE  11. 

(Son  of  George  1.J  '   «* 

'  •  -  t 

;Wai  bom  te  ussft.  Ha«oacefMhbMierbiTaf».md4iadi9|il 


^  Xing  George  the  Seconds  Jddress  to  both  Bou$€s. 

My*  Lofds  and  Gentlemen, 

X  slU  persuaded  that  you  all  share  with  me  in  aq]^ 
gri^f  apd  affliaion  for  the  death  of  my  late  royal  fetho^ 
V hi£h  aa  it  briiiga  upon  me  the  imanedbte  care  ana 


^«cm,  lest  I  should  not  be  ii  meoeggfitl  in  mj  tndeK 
<^wiai,  » I  am,  tftiove  all  things^  (teiinNis  iio  ttiaJoe  f  ou 
jMgreat  tfnd^hifjpv  people. 

^^  I  htaftity  wiA  tittit  this  4m  aolMv  deolamtioii  ^ 
wy  mind  in  parliamem,  could  safficwntly  cxpmm.  tfat 
Ittntliilciito  of  my  heart;  «fid  ^ive  you  a  pcarfect  and  juit 
W&Mt  of  my  ftsced  rtaohitifont  by  all  powble  reaan^  m 
ym^t  ihe  love  and  afbction  of  my  faMple^  wbioh  I 
alidl  always  look  0{^n  as  the  best  suppoit  and  ewmnilf 
nt  my  cfiHn^ 

-  And  as  the  feKgion;  liberty,  pMpertyt  and  n  dhe 
MRoutfen  of  the  laws,  are  the  most  valMble  blesarngsof 
n  hm  (^Mpk)  and  the  peculiar  privileges  td  tfabomieni 
It' shall  be  my  constftot  care  to  preserve  the  iKnmtiiutiosi 
Ml'  thie  kingdom,  is  it  is  novr  faap]Hly  esublished  ni 
ttlNirrii  and  state,  invMible  in  all  its  pons;  dndto  aecoM 
M  41  n^  subjeem  the  ibfteti^ymensof  dieir  itsKgimMf 
msd-oivU  rights. 
- 1  see  with  great  pleasure,  the  -  hippy  -  efeem  of  thai 
v%ottr  and  resolution  which  was  exerted  in  the  last  sea** 
ncm  of  parliament  for  die  defence  of  the  rights  and  pos« 
sessions  of  this  nation^  end  for  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
and  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  strict  union  and 
harmony,  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  among  the  allies 
of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
Bear  praspect  of  a  geneml  peaces  I  have  therefore 
^en  all  my  aUies  the  strongest  assurances  of  puimiing 
me  same  measures,  and  of  making  good  the  engagie- 
ments  entered  into  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  the  supplies  necessary 
for  carrying  on  thb  great  work  were  raised,  making  it 
but  just  ^t  the  public  expense  should  be  lessened,  as  soon 
is  the  circumstances  of  afiairs  will  permit.  I  have  alieady 

S'ven  orders  for  sending  back  some  of  the  regiment^ 
boght  from  Ireland,  and  will  proceed  to  reduce  my 
foret^  both  by  sea  and  hnd»  ass  soon  as  it  can  be  done^ 


iHH  )lw*  sI^BWDp'  (4|i^i^  VWlpi. 


jKith the jBterest oC my, kiigdoro.  .  .  .*  ..  ,^ 

:,  Geatlcsien  of  «he  beiwe  ofoopunoiM  You  JcaHt 
wry  well,  that  the  grant  of  .the  greatest  jlart  of  .^ 
^vil  list  xentemtm  m  vow  deterinliKyl,  and  that,  it!  ik 
t<»f^^F«*qr  for  you  to  make  a  new  provision  for  tlii 
aim^ort.  of  me  and  my  &Quly  i  I  am  coafidcat.  it  i^ 
•redlets^  in  any  |)arti(mlar  mamier,  to  recommeiMl  jgr 
your  care  the  catasideration  of  what  so  nearly  ^od  pW: 
fpoaUy  concerns  me ;  and  I  Mm  persuaded  that  tbe  icsfe- 
perience  of  past  times,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  hoaoQs 
sod  dignity  qf  thefOrqwTi,  will  prevail  u^khi  you  lAgiv^if 
aie  this  £Mt  proof  of  your  zeal  wd  i^egtien,  in  Jiim<iia 
ijeranawecable  to  the  necessities  of  my  govi^moeMbt  n. 
Nfy  Jkirds  and  gmtlemen^  I  recommend  it  ttkf^ 
to  ^ve  all  possible  de^wteh  to:suoh.bMsiaoMafr:iSh|ft 
aeoesaarily  be  brought  before  yntt ;  the  seas«»iaf  iSik 
yesraad  tbc teisoumstoces of , time  npqeuiriiig yfoutf^iNnsf 
sence  in  the  country,  and  making  it  ia^MfieritOiMiiqi 
ihisstssaoB  to  any  great  length*  i  :  .   r 


»  .  • 


MI^.  SHZFPElf. 

Was  member  for  Saltask.    He  was  one  pt  the  ihost  yehejneiitW 
Tigorous  opposers  of  the  measures  of  government  thrsugtr 
irhole  6f  this  reign' ;    and,  ho  doubt,  had  imbibed  a  very  sti 
'tincture of  Jscobidsm.    J^  he  wM.a^aa  of  gttat  Sntmtmi 
.j|Kd»p«n4eiM^  of  a»iiid»  a  manlyji  vigorous^  an^icofii^i 
and  whatever  his  personal  motives  or  sentiments  .mijcht, 
the  principles  which  he  uniformly  avowed  and   mamt 
sound  ana  consdtutioAal 


Mr,  Shifipen^s  Speech  on  the  A^e$s. , 
Mr.  Speaker^  '  v.-j 

I  aiss  not  only  to  offer  my  sentiments  aga^st  tHg  Ui^QJift 
of  the  address  proposed;  but  likewise  to  makp  a  ]fgf^ 


JBtMii  >r(It  M,  4kH  ispia  Midi'  an  oeotnfo,  teta'tHe  »« 
dmt '  custom .  of  this  house,  to  present  an  address  cf 
thiAlcs  tti  his  mufesty,  for  His  most  gmcioiis  speech 
ftaU' the  throne;  but  such  addresses  were  in  foniier 
di^  ahrays  in  general* terms:  there  were  indiem  ntf 
llttohig  'paragraphb,  no  lon^  compUments  ihade  to  thtf 
Arohe/  for  tr^wlctjons  and  suiicesses  whidi  had  nc^ef 
boeiflaid  befoife  the  house,  and  of  whioh,  by  a  neeessaijf 
coRsequence,  the  hobse  must  have  been  supposed  to 
hwt  been  entkrly  ignorant..  It  is  true,  sir^  we  ha^e 
df  fartc  years  feHen  into  9  custom  of  oonfpUmentikg  thtf 
Ikireae,  upon  every  such  occasion,  -with  Idi^ -addresses/ 
dnd  )Ms  custom  has  been  ?foUowed  •so^long,  that  I  anr 
ifiraif 'it^may  ft  hst.beopme'a  thingiof  course  to  Tottf 
aH  ^Uhlness  to  his  majesty^  in  such; terms  as'shdl  be 
dUiduted^by  those  v^  men  whfaael  meebitoes  ard  ap^^ 
|Mpn9d  ibf  by  ^  iconlpliinett . madd  ^'the  tedne*.  V 
OlIirfbA^'sir,  that:  I  am  m  litde  of  a  .eodblibr,  that  P 
caHael  ifetum;  thabkfci^br;  what  I  knowootbcng  of,  lior 
dfa  il  afinladd  heforsi  Iiknii^w  a:red8oq  farllsocA  apl* 
pkyar.  t;I.am:«ot)at  iil  agkinbt  an>  address  i<if  tliankr 
m  the  usual  style;  but  though^I  should iuqtoen^ be* 
single  and  alone  in  my..«pppQsiti6n,  which  I  hope  I 
shall  not,  yet  I  .^  reS(P}ved  to  opp;^  addressing  in 
the  terms  moved  fer,  if  tt  'were  for  no  otfier  reason  but 
ti^s — ^that  such  a  motion  may  not  stand  upon  the 
jtiomala  of  this  house,  as  ag^ed  to  nem.  em*  For  if 
liM  trirto  notioe  of-  in  •  time,  sudi  humble  addresses  to 
dKf't^f^lnay'at  Ikst  come  to  pas3  as  a  matter  of 
cMirs^».  and  be  as  little'  regarded  or  opposed  as  some 
mBigm  w>w  are,  which  at  first  stood  a  k)Dg  contest  be- 
fore they  eoiikl  bekitrodtioed* 

Sir,  it  is  no  new  things  in  me  to  oppose  such  addresses ; 
I  have  always  opposed  them ;.  and  tjhouglt .  I . dp  not 
Uiereby  appear  to  be  a  good  courtier,  yet  it  shews  that 
I  have  some  respect  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this. 
hidMe.  BdsidcB,  sir,  when  such  addresses  have  \x(snY 
proposed^ .  it  lad  hten'  promised,  and  we  bare  been  as- : 


« 

inred  tliKk  flb  jAvastage  sbtedd  ofterwiaffe  be  tiken  ef 
tey  wordi  contained  in  the  complimcntftry  part  of  such 
uddreas;  but  eviery  member  in  dlis  ticnise  knowa^  tUl 
wbeQ  the  Ihonse  had  ia  opportufiity  of  esamining  thiagil 
more  particularly,  and  debates  ensued  thereupon,.  the|r 
KfiTe  theaiieen  told  that  fbey  could  not  censure  any  of 
ike  paai  tcanisactioiis,  because  they  had  ai^iroved  tf 
them  aU  by  their  address  of  thanks  to  his  m^^ty  fee 
hb  most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne.  I  fa^^pe,  sir^ 
jbr  the  sake  of  my  country,  .that  all  things  an  wdl,  ihaf 
Mr  a&irs,  bodi  abroad  and  at  home,  are  in  that  pvd^ 
perous  oon^foion  in  which  they  have  been  represented  tk 
US ;  but  as  we  cnnot  as  y^t  jtidge  from  tlie  efedbi,  and 
ta  the  treatiea  frtMn  which  this  great  ;prbsperity  a»d  bat* 
mg  tranquillity  is  to  arise  have  not  yet  been  hud  hcCoie 
tia>  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  an  antictpatiba  of  the 
itesolutions  of  tkiB  hooae,  to  thank  fats  majesty  fot  those 
tieaties  which  we  hove  not  aa  y«t  &ad  an  opportaucjv 
either  to  peruse  or  consider ; .  and  thdoefore  \  wme/ft^ 
that  die  first  part  only  of  die  modod  alrcadjr  tnude 
aihould  stand,  and  that  all  tbp.  Mtct  ooaaplimentaiy 
vagis^hs  should  be  left  out 


SIR  W.  WYNDHAlii, 

{AfemSer  Jbr  Sotaersitthine.J, 

Wa&  bom  1607',  In  ifio  he  was  made  decfetary  «t\»ar,  afulltt 
1713  cbfkhcellor  of  th^  exchequer.  He  mMM  dhniissed.  fhna  Idr 
'  place  on  the  accestion  of  George  {•  and  being  a^iapectod  oCluinnf^ 
a  concern  in  the  rebellion  in  1715,  was  cemmitted  to  thb  Tomfy 
font  liberated  without  being  brought  to  ft  trial  He  died  ir40L  Sf 
was  to  him  that  Ldrd  Bolingbroke  addtiessed'  that  celebratedflMei* 
m  defence  of  himself  which  is  the  best  tf  i^l  Ida.  wovka. 

Sir  fT.  WynJOiam^k  Speech  an  the  same  oecasibn. 
Mr.  Speaker/ 

I  cAKiroT  agree  to  the  terms  fbraddresnng  his  mqeabf 
proposed  by  the  poblt  number  ^ho  utoke  first,  because^ 


A.  D.   If3i.j  MR  W.  WTNDHAM:.  »f 

though  every  thing  may  now  be  well  settled  upon  a  solid 
and     lasting  foundation,  yet   I   cannot  think   that  oor 
conduct  has  in  every  respect  been  right,  or  that  the 
interest  of  this  nation  has  been  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
principally   and   steadily   pursued.      At   one  time  we 
were  frightened  out  of  our  wits  with  apprehensions  that 
the  pretender  was  to  be  put  upon  us,  and  that  without 
any    reason  for  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  upon 
the  subject.     Then  Don  Carlos  was  made  such  a  giant 
of,  that  he,  that  infant,  was  to  swallow  up  and  destroy 
ail  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  at  that  time  we  sued 
to   France  for  an  alliance,   and  besought  their  assist- 
ance, by  which  we  put  it  in  their  power  to  commence 
a  war  whenever   they  pleased;    and  if  they   had    not 
been   more  taken  up  with  whims  and  disputes  about 
religion  than  any  wise  nation  ought  to  be,  they  would 
certainly  have   involved  us  in  a    war   in   conjunction 
with  them,  and  thereby   would  have   made  us  assist 
them  in  recovering  all  that  they  had  lost  by  the  two 
last  M^ars,  the  taking  of  which  from  them  had  cost  us 
so  much  blood  and  treasure.     Some  time  after,  we 
shook  off  all  fears  of  the  pretender,  Don  Carlos  was^ 
s^in  diminished    to  an  oidinary   size,   and   then   we 
began  to  bully  France  as  much  as  we  had  courted  it 
before.      Such    conduct    cannot  appear  to  me  to  be 
right;  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  Steady  and 
uniform*     Upon  the  other  hand,   it  must  be   said  ot 
die  imperial  court,  that  they  liave  acted  with  steadi** 
aess  and  prudence;  they  have  firmly  adhered  to  the 
(MToper  interests  of  their  native  country,  and  have  steadily 
pursued  the  aim  they  had  in  view,  through  all  the  dif. 
ferent  shapes  in  which  the  affairs  of  Europe  have  been 
pat  within  these  few  years ;  and  by  this  firmness  and 
resolution  they  have   at  last  brought  us  to  their  oun 
terms,  and  have  accomplished  their  designs,  notwith-* 
standing  the  conjunction  and  ^liance  of  so  many  {otm 
midable  powers  against  them  :  whereas  we  have  been 
obliged,  in  some  manner  to  comply  with  the  demwds 
Vol,  I.  .38      . 
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of  almost  every  power  we  have  treated  with ;  and  U 
by  such  means  we  have  at  last  got  off  upon  any  toIenu< 
ble  conditions*  it  must  be  said,  that  we  have  been  like  a 
man  in  a  room  who  wants  to  get  out,  and  though  the  door 
be  open,  and  a  clear  way  to  it,  yet  he  stalks  round  the! 
room,  breaks  his  shins  over  a  stool,  tumbles  over  a  cbair^  ' 
and  at  last  rumbling  over  every  thing  in  his  way,  bj ' 
chance  finds  the  door  and  gets  out,  a^er  abundance  d[ 
needless  trouble  and  unnecessary  danger. 


LORD  FALMOUTH. 

UU  Speech  on  the  Pension  BilL 

My  Lords, 

The  bill  now  before  us  bears  a  very  specious  tide  or 
preamble ;  from  the  first  view  thereof  one  would  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  something  very  beneficial  for  this  na* 
tion  were  intended ;  but  upcm  a  more  serious  perusal^ 
|ve  find,  that  at  bottom  there  is  really  nothing  intended, 
that  can  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  public  good.  We 
all  know,  my  lords,  how  some  motions  come  to  be 
made,  and  how  some  bills  come  to  be  brought  into  the 
other  house.  Such  bills  as  this  now  before  us,  are  often 
brought  in  by  would-be  ministers ;  that  is,  by  gentlemen 
who  affect  popularity,  and  set  thenxselves  up  as  protec- 
tors of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  under  that  pre- 
tence encourage  and  promote  faction  and  discontent,  in 
order  thereby  to  raise  themselves  to  be  the  chief  men 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation^ 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  reasonable  measures 
for  insuring  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people ; 
and  if  any  attempts  were  making  against  them,  I  should 
be  as  ready  as  any  man  to  concert  measures  for  short- 
ening the  arm  of  the  crown  :  but,  my  lords,  when  I  find 


A.  D.  irai.J  LORD  FALMOUtfl*  :W« 

that   no  attempts  are  made  by  the  crown  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  when  I  find  tliat  the  popular 
cries  of  liberty  are  raised  and  spirited  up  only  by  the 
fiictious  and  the  discontented,  I  shall  never  be  for  di- 
minishing  the  power  of  the  crown,  especially  when  I  sec 
Ifaat  it  has  but  just  enough  to  support  itself  against  the 
factious  and  the  disaffected.    I  remember,  my  lords,  that 
a  noble  lord  put  the  question  last  session  of  parliament, 
when  this  very  affair  was  before  the  house.  How  the  pre- 
tender  would  desire   one  to  vote  in  the  case  then  before 
us  ?  If  the  same  question  were  now  again  to  be  put,  I 
believe  the  proper  answer  would  be,  That  he  would  de- 
sire  us  to  vote  for  the  bill  now  before  us*  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  he  would  be  for  diminishing  his  majesty's  power 
of  rewarding  those  who  should  happen  to  merit  well  of 
their  country,  by  a  zealous  and  hearty  opposition  to  him 
and  his  faction.     I  hope,  my  lords,  that  there  will  always 
be  men  of  honour  and  integrity  enough  in  this  country  to 
defend  us  against  that  faction,  or  any  faction^  without 
the  hopes  or  expectation  of  a  reward ;  but  if  it   should 
be  found  necessary  for  our  defence,  to  give  rewards  to 
many  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  protecting  of  the  go- 
Tcmment  against  faction,  I  would  rather  chuse  that  the 
government  should  have  it  in  its  power  to  give  rewards 
to  those  that  contributed  to  the  preserving  of  us,  than 
diat  the  faetious  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  re- 
wards to  those  that  assisted  them  in  the  destroying  of  us. 
The  methods  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  us^  are  so 
fiur  from  being  proper  methods  for  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  that  I  am  afraid  they  will  give  such  an 
•encouragement  to  faction,  as  may  lead  us  into  confusion  ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  for  rejecting  the  bill.     As  this 
bill  is  the  very  same  with  that  which  was  refused  by  your 
lordships  the  last  session  of  parliament,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  same  reasons  which  prevailed  against  it  last  ses- 
sion will  now  likewise  prevail  against  it ;  for  my  own 
part  at  least,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  since  hap- 
pened, that  can  afford  me  the  least  pretence  for  bein^ 
«f  a  different  optnioiu 
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EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

I  can  find  no  particular  account  of  the  author  of  this  speech,  thottgl 
I  suppose  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  lord  Strafford.  A  Dobb 
Une  seldom  furnishes  more  than  one  great  name.  The  succeeding 
branches  seldom  add  any  thing  to  the  illustriousness  of  the  stock* 
and  are  so  far  from  keeping  up  the  name,  that  they  are  lost  in 
it.  However  I  do  not  discover  any  marks  of  degeneracy  b  the 
present  instance  ;  one  may  trace  a  sort  of  family  likeness  in  the 
sentiments ;  the  pedigree  of  the  nund  seems  to  have  been  wdi 
kept  up.  There  is  a  nobility  of  soul  as  well  as  of  blood  ;  and  the 
feelings  of  humanity  so  closely  and  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  speech,  are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  tho 
cultivated  desceodant  of  <<  a  man  of  honour  and  a  cavalier.'' 


TTie  Earl  of  Strafford's  Speech  on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 
My  Lords, 

It  is  certainly  very  necessary  for  us  upon  occasion  of 
this  bill,  to  take  the  army  under  our  considerationi  and 
to  determine  what  number  of  troops  ought  to  be  kept  up; 
because,  my  lords,  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we  cao 
have  of  reducing  the  number  allowed  of,  in  case  we  hap- 
pen to  think  it  too  great ;  and  in  case  this  bitl  goes  the 
length  of  a  committee,  I  shall  then  take  th^  liberty  to 
declare  my  sentiments  upon  that  head.  But,  my  lords, 
I  now  rise  up  to  declare,  that  I  am  entirely  against  this 
bill,  or  any  mutiny  bill ;  because  I  always  looked  upoa 
it,  ^s  setting  up  a  constitution  within  a  con^itution ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  it  is  the  turning  of  our  civil  govcrnmcBt 
into  a  military  government.  This,  'tis  true,  my  icrdSf 
we  may  do  by  a  law,  and  that  law  when  passed  will  be 
a  part  of  our  constitution ;  yet  I  hope  it  will  not  be  sd4 
that  such  an  extraordinary  law  would  make  no  alteration 
in  our  constitution.  I  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
keeping  up  of  any  regular  troops  in  thid  kingdom  is  ^ 
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solutely  qecessary ;  but  granting  that  it  were»  I  am  cer- 
tain,  that  in  ord^r  to  keep  such  troops  under  proper 
discipline  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  law 
against  qiutiny  and  desertion.     I  had,  my  lords,  the  ho- 
Qpur  to  command  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  reign  of 
king  Williamt  which  was  given  to  me  at  the  time  of 
the  aiege  of  Namur ;  and  I  very  well  remember,  that 
there  was  not  at  that  time  in  £ngland  any  such  law,  as 
what  is  now  by  this  bill  to  be  enacted*    We  had  then  no 
such  thing  as  mutiny  bills  yearly  brought  in,  nor  any 
such  bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  yet  in  those  days,  we 
found  means  to  keep  our  regiments  in  good  order  enough ; 
and  I  believe  there  was  as  exact  discipline  observed  in 
the  regiments  then  quartered  in  England,  as  has  been 
observed  at  any  time  since.     If  any  of  the  soldiers  com- 
mitted any  crime,  they  were  sure  to  be  punished  ;  but 
then  they  were  punished  according  to  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  kingdom*     The  officers  took  care  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  civil  power,  and  to  see  them  convicted  and  pu- 
nished as  severely  as  the  laws  of  their  country  would 
admit  of;  which  we  always  found  was  sufficient  for  keep^ 
ing  the  men  in  good  order,  and  for  making  them  observe 
the  most  exact  discipline. 

If  I  were  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of 
thb  bill,  I  could-  make  strong  objections  against  several 
clauses  thereof;  I  shall  only  mention  that  of  desertion  : 
bow  unnecessary,  how  cruel  is  it,  now  in  time  of  peace, 
to  punish  that  crime  with  death!  In  the  time  of  war, 
such  a  severe  punishment  was  necessary ;  it  was  then 
just  to  punish  it  with  death,  because  the  deserters  were 
generally  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
treachery;  they  generally  ran  in  to  the  enemy,  and 
turned  those  arms  against  their  country,  which  their 
country  had  put  into  their  hands  for  its  defence.  But 
now  in  time  of  peace,  desertion  has  nothing  in  it  of  such 
a  heinous  nature ;  if  a  poor  fellow  deserts,  he  runs  but 
from  one  of  our  own  regiments  to  another;  and  the 
cruel  treatment  he  meets  with  from  some  of  the  officers, 
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may  often  afford  him  an  excuse,  if  his  case  be  examined 
by  men  of  humanity  and  candour.  How  many  poor 
country-fellows,  either  out  of  a  frolic,  or  because  they 
have  been  disobliged  or  slighted  by  their  mistress,  g^ 
and  list  themselves  for  soldiers !  When  such  a  fellow 
begins  to  cool,  he  perhaps  repents  of  what  he  has  done^ 
and  deserts  without  any  other  view  or  design  but  that  of 
returning  home,  and  following  some  industrious  and  h« 
borious  way  of  living  in  his  own  country.  Is  it  not  hanl| 
that  such  a  poor  fellow  should  be  shot  for  such  a  triliif 
crime  ?  The  law  perhaps  may  not  be  executed  with  ri- 
gour ;  that,  my  lords,  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  judge, 
but  none  for  the  lawgiver  ;  considering  that  the  officen 
arc  the  sufferers  by  desertion,  and  also  the  judges  in  all 
trials  of  that  crime,  I  think,  my  lords,  that  their  not 
executing  the  law  with  rigour,  is  a  convincing  argument 
that  the  pains  are  too  severe ;  but,  my  lords*  as  I  «a 
against  the  bill  itself,  as  well  as  every  clause  thereof, 
I  am  therefore  against  giving  it  a  second  reading,  or 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  several  clauses 
f>f  it. 


HORACE  WALPOLE, 

f  Brother  to  Sir  RoberttJ 

Was  member  for  Yarmouth.    He  seems  to  have  been  little  inbnof 
to  the  minister  in  facility  of  speaking,  and  a  certain  ambidexterity 
of  political  logic      He  had  the  art  to  make  the  question  assume  at 
will  whatever  shape  he  pleased,  and  to  make  (<  the  worse  appetr 
the  better  reason."    But  this  seems  to  have  been  more  a  tricki 
or  an  habitual  readiness  in  the  common-iplace  forms  of  trivial  Btjgi^ 
ment,  and  less  owing  to  natural  capacity  and  quickness  of  mindi 
than  it  was  in  his  brother.    There  is  also  less  ease  and  more  sIoveD' 
liness,  less  grace  and  more  of  the  affectation  of  it,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  his  brother's  speeches.     He  appears  more  desiro^*  <" 
shewing  his  art  than  of  concealing  it,  and  to  be  proud  of  tJie  tivP" 
pings  of  ministerial  authority  wUch  excite  the  spleen  a&d  cnfj 
of  his  opponents. 
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3fr.  Horace  WalpoWs  Speech.  • 
Sir, 

I  A  M  sorry  to  hear  a  parallel  drawn  by  any  member 
of  this  house  between  the  army  kept  up  by  the  late  king 
James,  and  the  army  intended  to  be  kept  up  at  present. 
King  James's  army  was  raised  against  law,  was  main- 
tained against  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  was  em- 
ployed ill  overturning  the  liberties  of  the  people  :  The 
pi'esent  question  is  about  an  army,  which  is  to  be  kept 
up  according  to  law,,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  people.     If  we  look  into  the  petition 
ef  right  itself,  what  does  it  say  ?    Why   that  an  army 
taised  or  kept  up,   without  consent  of  parliament,   is 
contrary  to  the  constitution ;  but  it  was  never   said  that 
an  army  kept  up  by  consent  of  parliament  is  '  illegal,  or 
any  way  contrary  to  our  happy  constitution.     In  this 
leapect,  therefore,  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
present  army,  which  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  consent  of 
the  people^  and  maintained  by  them,  and  that  army 
which  was  raised  and  maintained  by  King  James  him-' 
self,  and  was  so  far  from  being  with  ^che  concurrence  or 
consent  of  the  people,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  against 
them ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  man  here  suspects 
that  the  present  army  is  to  be  employed  in  any  such 
manner. 

I  really  believe.  Sir,  and  I  hope  I  am  right,  that  there 
18  but  very  little  dissatisfaction  in  the  nation,  and  that  the 
Jacobite  party  is  now  become  very  inconsiderable :  but 
still  that  party  is  not  to  be  ridiculed  and  made  a  joke  of : 
we  are  not  so  much  to  despise  all  attempts  that  may  be 
made  by  them,  as  not  to  take  any  measures  to  provide 
ourselves  against  them ;  such  a  security  is  the  best  thing 
they  can  wish  for  ;  they  would  be  glad  to  be  despised  in 
such  a  manner.  Gentlemen  may  say  what  they  will  of 
the  little  consequence  of  any  endeavours  that  have  been, 
w  may  be  used  by  them ;  but  the  late  rebellion  is  a 
(^tain '  testimony  that  they  are  not  to.  be  too  much  de- 
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spised.  The  fate  of  the  king;dom  was  at  that  time  brougbt 
even  to  the  decision  of  a  day ;  and  if  the  rebels  had  but 
been  successful  at  Preston,  I  do  not  know  what  might 
have  been  the  consequences ;  I  dread  to  think  of  tbem. 
But  let  them  have  been  never  so  fatal,  if  the  liberties  o( 
this  nation  had  been  overthrown  by  the  success  of  those 
rebeU,  it  would  have  been  entirely  owing  to  our  havii^ 
so  few  regular  forces  on  foot  at  that  time.  We  Imt 
escaped  that  danger,  but  do  not  let  u^  expose  our$elvei 
to  such  dangers  for  the  future ;  which  must  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  reducing  any  part  of  the  smalL  army 
now  on  foot,  and  desked  to  be  continued. 

A  parliamentary  army  never  ytt  did  any  harm  to  ibh 
nation,   but  redactions  of  that  army  have  often  been 
fatal.     I  have  been  assured  by  a  minister  of  very  great 
consequence  at  the  court  of  France^  the  reducii^g  of  our  » 
my  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  very  much  encouraged  tte 
court  of  France  to  take  such  measures,  and  to  fliakft 
such  bold  steps,  as  they  afterwards  did.  They  would  bave 
been  more  cautious  if  we  had  kept  ourselves  in  a  Gapaei^ 
ty  of  pouring  in  a  numerous  army  upon  them ;  but  thqr 
saw  that  we  had  put  it  out  of  our  power,  and  thcrefoit 
they  despised  us.     The  reduction  of  the  army  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  not,  by  good  luck,  all  the  iU  ^oa- 
sequences   that  were  designed ;  but  the  reduction  was 
certainly  made  with  no  good  intent.     I  have  a  good  opi* 
nion  enough  of  the  late  queen.  She  had  not  perhaps,  any  iil 
intentions,  but  I  am  convinced,  that  her  ministers  bad 
laid  a  scheme  for  overturning  the  Protestant  succession ; 
and  they  had  no  other  way  of  executing  this  scheme  but 
by  getting  free  of  all  those  brave  officers  lemd  soldiers  who 
had  served  their  country  so  faithfully  in  the  late  hwj. 
This  was  what  made  the  army  be  reduced  at  that  time  so 
low  as  it  was :  the  ministers  knew  that  those  honest  of- 
ficers  would  not  serve  them  in  the  execution  of  thejr 
destructive  schemes,  but  they  took  care  to  supply  tb^*" 
place  by  a  body  of  above*  6000. men,  who  were  privately 
kept  in  pay,  and  maintained  under  colour  of  Chclaca 
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Hospital ;  and  the  consequence  shewed  what  sort  of  xnea 
these  new  troops  were,  for  almost  every  man  of  them  * 
appeared  in' arms  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  heard  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  upon  which 
this  reduction  was  made,  applauded  by  some  ;  whether 
it  deserves  any  such  applause,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
am  certain  that  since  that  time  we  have  been  obliged  to 
enter  into  separate  treaties  and  negotiations  ahnost 
with  every  power  in  Europe,  for  amending  or  explaining 
the  blunders  of  that  treaty  ;  and  if  we  are  now  rights 
whoever  ascribes  our  being  so  to  that  treaty,  iftay  be  said 
to  be  like  a  man,  who,  after  breaking  another's  bones 
and  sedng  them  set  again  very  right,  and  well  cured  by 
an  able  surgeon,  cries.  You  are  obliged  to  me,  sir,  for 
this  great  cure  that  has  been  performed  upon  you. 

After  all,  sir,  I  would  not  have  the  friends  of  the 
present  establishment  think  themselves  absolutely  safe 
and  secure  :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  His  Ma- 
jesty has  still  some  private  enemies  even  in  our  own 
country.  People  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  treat- 
ment  the  petition  for  erecting  king  William's  statue 
lately  met  with,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  an  afiront  design- 
edly put  upon  the  revolution ;  and  I  am  sure,  it  never 
could  have  met  with  so  much  contempt  from  any  thing 
but  from  a  spirit  of  Jacobitism  still  subsisting  in  the 
country,  which  can  never  be  destroyed  but  by  taking 
away  from  them  all  hopes  of  success  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  keeping  up  ah  army  sufficient  to  defend  us 
against  their  utmost  efforts. 
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JER*  Speech  on  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

1  SEE  this  question  in  the  same  light  with  those  gentto^ 
men  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  uf  it  wiD 
shew  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  whether  they  are  tt 
enjoy  their  civil  constitution  with  all  its  rights  and  pii* 
vileges,  or  to  endure  a  military  government,  withal) 
its  inconveniences  and  oppressions. 

However  harsh  this  assertion  may  sound,  it  issoweB 
founded,  that  if  we  cannot  now  hope  for  a  reduction  of 
the  army,  we  may  for  ever  despair  of  it.  For  this  is 
the  conjuncture,  this  is  the  crisis,  when  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  may  with  reason  and  justice  expect,  ^had 
almost  said  demand,  an  exemption  from  every  unneces* 
sary  tax  ;  and  as  nope  is  more  grievous  at  all  times,  so 
none  seems  to  be  more  unnecessary  at  this  time,  than  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  maintaming  an  eztraordinaiy 
number  of  land  forces.  Such  an  exemption  must  beac? 
ceptabic  to  his  Majesty,  who  hath  been  most  graciouslj 
pleased  to  open  this  session  with  declaring,  '^  Thatitisa 
pleasure  to  him  to  give  ease  to  his  subjects,  whenever 
the  welfare  of  the  public  will  admit  of  it." 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  welfare  of  tte 
public  will  now  admit  of  reducing  our  expences  on  the 
bead  of  an  army :  for  we  have  the  same  royal  assur- 
ance that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  is  fully  it- 
stored  and  established :  that  all  the  jarring  and  contend* 
ing  powers  are  united,  all  the  different  views  of  interest 
ai^  ambition  reconciled  by  his  Majesty's  extensive  in- 
^uence,  and  consummate  wisdom  ;  that  the  wouncb 
which  have  been  so  long  blcedingi  arc  entirely  cured  by 
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healing  hand  i  that  peace  and  good  harmony  are  re« 
tnmed  together  ;  that  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  sub« 
j^cts  are  all  he  desires  for  his  paternal  love  and  con- 
cern for  them ;  that  his  government  has  no  other  security 
but  what  is  equally  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

This  is  the  situation  which  his  majesty  promises  him* 
self,  will  inspire  us  with  such  a  seasonable  2eal  for  the 
puUic  good,  as  becomes  a  parliament  sensible  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoy ;  and  imagination  cannot  form  a 
more  pleasmg  idea,  a  more  perfect  plan  of  national  pros« 
perity,  than  what  is  here  described ;  nor  could  a  good 
and  gracious  prince  bring  better  tidings,  or  communi- 
cate more  welcome  news  from  the  throne,  to  a  free 
peoi^e. 

^  Since,  then,  his  Majesty  has  so  gloriously  performed 
his  part,  let  us  not  be  wanting  on  ours.  Let  us  take 
tfie  earliest  opportunity  of  convincing  those  we  represent 
Aat  they  are  immediately  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  royal 
bbcfors,  and  that  all  their  grievances  will  be  gradually 
redressed.  Let  us  begin  with  reducing  the  army,  and 
making  them  sensible  that  it  is  not  intended  they  should 
any  longer  bear  the  burthen  and  inconveniences  of  war, 
in  a  day  of  profound  peace  and  universal  tranquillity. 

If  we  fail  in  this  great  point,  the  people,  who  did  not 
resign  their  understandings,  when  they  delegated  their 
power  to  us,  know  they  have  a  right  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. They  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  appear* 
ances.  They  will  be  apt,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine 
words  they  hear,  and  all  the  fine  speeches  they  read,  to 
call  this  boasted  success,  these  promised  blessings,  no 
more  than  a  mere  delusion,  a  golden  dream,  a  chimeric 
cal  and  visionary  scene  of  happiness. 

I  wish,  therefore,  the  honoufable  person  who  moved 
this  question,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  his 
coadfutors  in  the  support  of  it,  had  been  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit, I  wish,  instead  of  amusing  the  committee  with 
detail  of  the  various  reductions  of  our  forces  from  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  down  to  this  day,  and  assigning  wrong 
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causes  and  consequences  to  each-  of  thbse  redoeliotas; 
instead  of  assuring  us,  that  to  their  own  private  koMw 
ledge,  the  officers  of  the  army  had  frequently »  on  extnp 
ordinary  occasions,  assisted  the  civil  magistrates  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  ;  instead  of  reviving,  the  old  ex- 
]rfoded  argument  of  disaffection  and  jacobitisn^  I  wtsh, 
instead  of  rambling  so  widely  from  the  point  in  debate^ 
they  would  have  dealt  more  candidly  with  their  audi- 
ence, ahd  told  us  plainly,   whether  they  think  a  standiog 
land  force  will  always  be  necessary  to  preserve  and  ae> 
cure  our  present  happy  setdement :    or  whether  tbejr 
think  the  civil  constitution  of  this  kingdom  so  wedc^ 
and  so  imperfectly  framed,  as  to  want  something  of  the 
military  power  to  strengthen  and  sustain  it.     If  they  cBp 
1fertaintl»  first  of  these  notions,  they  must  give  me  learc 
to  take  notice,  that  such  an  insinuation  is  unjust,  and  tlie 
argument  odious ;  since  it  is  a  very  gross  reflection  ao 
our  present  ha^^y  settlement,  which  is  founded  on  Ae 
principles  of  liberty :.  and  which  you  ksow,.  air»  was  io* 
tended  to  rectify  all  the  errors  and  to  reform  all  the 
abuses  of  preceding  reigns.     I  say,  it  is  a  gross  reflect 
tion  on  our  present  settlement  to  suppose,  that  his  voa* 
jesty  cannot  wear  his  crown  with  safety,  but  by  hut- 
thening  the  nation  with  the  constant  charge  of  maintaia- 
ing  near  eighteen  thousand  men,  but  by  establishing  ^ 
force  which  will  perpetually  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
hissubjests,  and  consequently,. shake  the  foundation  of 
lus  throne.     For,  however  changeable  the  counsels  and 
actions  of  ministers  may  be,  the  nature  oC  things  is  per- 
manent I  and  it  is  impossible  that  what  has  been  the 
constant,  the  certain  cause  of  destructioa  to  other  go- 
vernments, should  by  any  new  schemes,,  by  any  refine- 
ments in  politics,  be  made  die  sole,,  or  at  least  the  chief, 
security  of  his  majesty's  crown.     'Tistrue,  indeedi  that 
the  parliament  has  of  late  years  consented  to  keep  up  a* 
extraordinary  number  of  troops  in  time  of  pcaccj  for 
reasons  better  known  to  those  who  gave  their  consent, 
than  to  me  who  opposed  them  when  they  did  so.    B* 
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itbasiieitfaer  yidddd  up,  or  renounced  that  fuodaniental 
maxim,  viz.  That  aland  force  in  England  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  creature  of  necessity,  which  should 
nbt  be  allowed  to  subsist  one  moment  longer  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  require. 

If  they  entertain  the  second  notion,  they  are  equally 
mistaken  in  that,  as  in  the  first :  for  it  is  a  notion  highly 
injurious  to  bur  constitution,  which  was  so  happily  com* 
pounded  in  its  ori^al  formation,  that  it  can  receive  no 
addition  or  alteration  without  prejudice.  There  is  so 
close,  so  just  a  connection  betwixt  all  the  parts  of  it,  that 
if  any  one  should  be  made  independent  of  the  rest,  it 
would  destroy  that  symmetry,  which  is  essential  to  the 
whole,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  consti- 
tutions. The  crown,  though  limited,  is  armed  with 
prerogatire  and  power,  sufficient  as  weU  to  de- 
fend itself  as  to  protect  its  subjects.  The  people 
are  possessed  of  rights  and  privileges  in  as  extensive  a 
degree  as-  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  monarchy, 
and  those  rights  and  privileges  are  secured  to  them  by 
the  strongest  and  most  sacred  obligations.  Nay,  this 
notion  is  not  only  injurious,  but  impracticaUe :  for  what  I 
have  frequently  advanced  here  must  be  universally  allow* 
ed— *^hat  the  civil  and  military  power  cannot  subsist  long 
together ;  and  it  is  easy  to  foretel  which  will  at  last  pre* 
vaU,  which  will  at  last  assume  the  sole  dominion.  We 
see  the  &tal  effects  of  such  a  conjunction  in  those 
kingdoms  where  armies  tyiannize^  and  where  senates 
servilely  obey* 

Now,  God  forbid  that  the  delightful  view,  the  glo* 
nous  prospect  which  his  majesty  has  opened  to  his  sub- 
jects, of  their  present  envied  condition,  and  of  their  future 
unspeakable  felicities,  should  terminate  in  confusicni  and 
calamity.  God  forbid  that  any  compliance,  any  resolu- 
tion of  ours,  should  endanger  or  alter  the  best  consti- 
tnted,  the  best  balanced  government  in  Europe.  For 
as  it  is  the  glory  of  our  ancestors  that  they  have  main- 
tained it  in  opposition  to  all  the  attempts  of  innovation 
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and  that  they  have  transmitted  it  entire  tc^  their  pooterityi 
80  it  will  be  a  aaark  of  eternal  infamy  ta  that  generatioii, 
in  whose  time  it  shall  happen,  either  by  the  ambition  a£ 
the  prince,  or  by  the  treachery  of  the  ministry,  or  by 
the  slavishness  of  the  people,  to  be  surrendexed  or  de« 
stroyed. 

But  I  forbear  running  into  general  arguments.  I  for- 
bear, too,  answering  the  distinctions  which  have  beei^ 
made  betwixt  parliament  armies  and*  crown  armies.  For 
by  what  epithets  soever  distinguished,  or  by  what  authiK 
rity  soever  raised  or  allowed,  armies  are  in  their  natme 
the  same,  and  the  danger  of  continuing  them  the  sjune: 
as  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  prove,  when  the  m» 
nistry  required  for  many  sessions  an  extraordinary  num* 
ber  of  land  forces,  only  because  they  had  by  their  ne« 
gligence,  or  by  their  insufficiency,  so  incumbered  and 
embarrassed  the  public  affiiirs,  that  they  wanted  a  strong- 
cr  guard,  a  more  effectual  support  to  secure  their  admi* 
nistration,  than  their  own  wisdom  and  conduct. 

But  the  case  is  altered,  and  his  majesty  has  extricated 
us  out  of  all  the  difficulties,  out  of  the  long  unsettled 
state  6f  affiiirs,  in  which  his  ministers  had  involved  ns^ 
I  therefore  rest  the  whole  debate  on  the  circumstances 
we  are  said  to  be  in  at  this  day ;  and  in  that  view  I  take 
it  to  be  impossible  for  any  one,  who  is  a  well  wisher  to 
the  true  and  ancient  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  to 
<VQte  for  the  question  as  it  now  stands.  I  submit  indeed* 
to  the  amendment  made  by  a  noble  lord,  (Lord  Morpeth) 
for  a  smaller  number  offerees  than  was  at  first  proposed ; 
I  mean  for  twelve  thousand  rather  than  near  eighteen 
thousand  men,  only  as  it  is  the  minus  maiumj  and  not 
because  I  think  that  number  now  necessary  for  our  pre<» 
servation,  nor  because  I  think  any  number  ou^tever  to 
be  admitted  into  our  establishment,  or  considered  as  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

JSRi  Speech  an  the  same. 

Sir, 

I  viND  the  gentlemea  who  oppose  the  motion  made  by 
ny  honourable  friend,  have  all  along  argued,  as  if  the 
number  of  forces  now  proposed  were  to  be  kept  up 
against  law,  or  continue  for  ever:  whereas  the  very 
design  of  the  motion  made  to  this  house  is,  in  order  to 
bav^  a  law  for  keeping  them  up  ;  and  all  that  the  gentle* 
man  wants  by  his  motion  is,  that  they  shall  be  continued 
for  this  year  only.  The  case  then  before  us  b,  whether 
it  will  be  more  proper,  and  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  to  keep  up  the  number  proposed  for  one  year,  or 
by  an  ill-timed  frugality  to  reduce  some  part  of  them 
and  thereby  expose  the  nation  to  be  contemned  and 
despised  by  our  neighbours  round  us,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  public  tranquillity  is  but  just  settled,  and  be* 
fore  we  can  know  whether  some  of  our  neighbouring 
powers  are  satisfied  or  not.  Nations,  as  well  as  private 
men,  must  accommodate  their  measures  to  the  times 
they  live  in.  The  circumstances  of  Europe  are  now 
much  altered  from  what  they  were  in  former  days ;  but 
a  very  few  ages  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  in  Europe 
as  what  we  now  call  a  standing  army  ;  there  was  no- 
thing  but  the  militia  in  any  country,  and  therefore  it  was 
po  way  necessary  for  us  to  have  any  thing  else.  If  we 
quarrelled  with  any  of  our  neighbours,  we  were  sure  they 
had  nothing  but  militia  to  bring  against  us ;  our  militia 
was,  and  I  h<^  still  is,  as  good  as  theirs ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  will  say,  that  tlie  militia  of  any 
country  can  be  made  fully  as  good  as  regular  troops,  bred 
up  to  discipline,  and  accustomed  to  command  for  many 
years :  the  thing  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  so  looked  on 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.    There  is  not  now  a  sove« 
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reign  state  in  Europe  but  keeps  a  body  of  regular  troops 
in  their  pay :  there  are.  none  of  our  neighbours  but  what 
keep  a  much  greater  number  than  we  do,  and  therefore 
it  is  become  in  a  manner  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  some.  We  must  have  some  regular  troops  to  op- 
pose to  those  that  may  upon  a  sudden  emergency  be 
brought  against  us,  and  to  obstruct  and  oppose  their 
passage  till  we  have  time  to  raise  more.  The  only  ques- 
tion iS)  how  great  a  number  we  ought  to  keep,  and  in 
what  manner  they  are  to  be  kept  up,  and  so  as  not  toi 
be  dangerous  to  our  constitution. 

As  to  preventing  of  any  danger  arising  from  the  rc- 
^lar  forces  kept  up,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  bet- 
ter method  proposed,  than  that  of  keeping  them  up 
only  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  continuing  them 
only  from  year  to  year ;  by  this  method,  sir,  they  must 
always  be  dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to  the  par- 
liament or  people,  and  consequently  can  never  be  made 
use  of  for  any  thing  but  for  the  preservation  and  ^fetjr 
of  the  people  against  all  attempts,  foreign  and  domestic ; 
and  while  they  are  kept  up  in  this  manner,  they  will  al- 
ways be  a  terror  to  our  enemies,  without  subjecting  us 
to  any  of  those  misfortunes  which  other  countries  have 
fallen  into.  A  standing  army,  I  find,  is  represented  bj 
some  gentlemen  who  have  spoke  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  as  not  to  be  depended  on  even  by  the  king^ 
whose  service  they  are  in.  I  grant  that  an  army  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  whatever  way  kept  up  or  modelled,  is  not 
to  be  trusted  to  by  a  king  who  makes  any  attempts  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  if  such  an  army,  raised 
and  maintained  without  consent  of  parliament,  was,  we 
find,  not  to  be  trusted  to  by  a  king  who  had  such  designs, 
how  much  less  can  any  man  depend  for  the  execution  of 
such  designs  upon  an  army  such  as  we  have  at  present  ? 
an  army  raised,  kept  up,  and  maintained  by  the  people; 
an  army  that  may  be  dismissed  by  them  when  they 
please,  and  an  army  that  is  commanded  by  gentlemen  of 
some  of  the  best  estates  and  families  amongst  us,  wh^ 
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never  can  be  supposed  capable  of  joining  in  any  mea- 
sures of  enslaving  a  country,  where  they  nave  so  great 
an  interest,  and  where  their  ancestors  have  so  often  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  imagined,  that  ever  such  an  army  can  be 
of  any  dangerous  consequence  to  our  liberties,  were 
thpy  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  proposed  to  be^ 

It  is  certain,  that  every  state  in  Europe  now  measures 
the  strength  of  their  neighbours  by  the  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  they  can  bring  into  the  field:  the  number,  or 
even  the  bravery  of  any  militia,  is  not  now  much  re- 
garded,  and  tlierefore  the  influence  and  the  credit  that 
every  state  in  Europe  has,  or  can  expect  in  the  public 
negotiations  thereof,  depends  entirely  upon  the  number 
of  regular  troops  they  can  command  upon  any  emer- 
gency.     We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  if  we  reduce 
the  number  of  our  forces,  our  influence  abroad  will 
-decrease ;  our  enemies  will  begin  to  im^ine  that  they 
may  catch  great  advantages  of  us^  or  at  least  of  our 
allies,  before  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  afford  any  con- 
siderable assistance  to  our  friends,  or  do  any  great  in- 
jury to  them :  upon  which  account  I  cannot  think  it  pru- 
dent to  make  any  great  reductioh  of  our  army,   before 
the  treaties  we  have  made  for  establishing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  are  fully  and  absolutely  secured,  by  such 
alliances  as  make  the  execution  c^  what  we  have  stipu- 
lated and  agreed  upon  certain  and  indisputable. 

But  even  as  to  our  security  at  home,  I  do  not  think, 
•sir,  that  it  can  bear  any  reduction  at  present ;  we  do  not 
know  what  sudden  and  unexpected  attempts  may  be 
made  upon  us.  Notwithstanding  the  great  army  we  have, 
as  IS  pretended,  at  present,  it  is  certain  that  we  could 
npt  in  several  weeks  time  bring  5000  men  of  regular 
forces  together  in  any  part  of  the  island,  for  opposing  any 
invasion  that  may  happen  to  be  made  upon  us,  without 
stripping  our  capital  and  leaving  it  without  any  defence 
against  its  open  or  secret  enemies.  Those  who  tell  us, 
that  there  were  no  more  xthan  7000  men  in  England 
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during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  forget  that  we  had  at 
that  time  4000  or  5000  men  in  Scotland,  and  had  ail 
along  a  great  army  abroad  at  our  command,  which  we 
could  bring  over  when  we  pleased,  and  did  actually 
bring  over  10,000  men  from  Flanders,  immediately  upon 
the  first  certain  accounts  we  had  that  the  French  de- 
signed an  invasion  in  Scotland ;  which  made  the  number 
of  regular  forces  then  in  the  island  above  20,000 ;  and 
shews  that  we  were  very  far  from  relying  upon  the  7000 
men  we  then  had  in  England,  for  our  sole  defence  in 
the  time  of  danger.  Besides,  we  ought  to  consider  that 
the  king  of  France  was  then  wholly  taken  up  in  defend- 
ing his  own  territories,  and  settling  his  son  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  he  had  not  time  to  think 
of  the  Pretender,  nor  could  he  spare  any  troops  for  mak- 
ing an  invasion  upon  us. 

Whereas,  should  that  nation  or  any  other  begin  now 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  us,  the  first  thing  they  would 
probably  do,  would  be  to  endeavour  to  steal  in  the  Pre- 
tender iipon  qs  with  a  good  body  of  regular  troops : 
which  attempt  they  will  always  be  the  more  ready  to 
jnake,  the  fewer  regulqr  forces  we  have  at  home  to  op^ 
pose  them.  We  have  now  no  army  abroad  at  our  com- 
inand;  qur  allies  might  perhaps  have  no  more  than 
^were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  own* 
territories ;  and  though  they  had,  we  know  what  a  tedious 
fiffair  it  is,  before  they  can  be  brought  over  to  our  as- 
sistance :  we  cannot,  therefore,  properly  put  our  trust 
in  any  but  those  which  we  have  within  the  island ;  and 
the  number  proposed  is  the  sniallest  we  can  trust  to, 
till  the  affi\irs  of  Europe  be  so  settled,  as  that  we  can  be 
in  no  danger  of  an  attack. 

1  must  take  notice,  sir,  that  all  those  who  are  profess* 
ed  enemies  to  our  constitution  and  to  the  protestant 
succession,  exclaim  loudly  against  a  standing  army- 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  jacobitc  in  the  land,  but  what 
appears  strenuously  agairist  the  keeping  up  so  great  a 
number  of  regular  fprges,   I  must,  sir,  upon  this  occ^^ 
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sion,  acquaint  you  with  a  story  that  happened  to  me  the 
other  day.     Some  bills  having  been  lately  sent  over  from 
Ireland  for  his  majesty's  approbation,  and  among  them 
one  against  the  papists  of  that  kingdom ;  counsel  were 
admitted  to  be  heard  for  and  against  the  bill.  In  arguing 
of  this  matter,  it  happened  that  the  counsel  for  the  pa«> 
pists  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  articles  of  Limerick^ 
and  therefore  wanted  them  to  be  read ;  but  there  being; 
no  copy  of  them  then  at  the  council  board,  their  solici- 
tor,   who  was  a  papist,  pulled  a  little  book  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  from  thence  read  the  articles*     I  supposed 
that  this  little  book  was  his  vade  mecum^  and  therefore  I 
desired  to  look  upon  it,  and  found  that  it  contained  those 
articles    of  Limerick ;   the    French   king^s   declaration 
against  the  states  of  Holland  in  the  year  1701,  and  three 
arguments  against  a  standing  army  :  from  whence  I  con- 
cluded, that  this  solicitor  was  a  notable  holder  forth  in 
coffee  houses  against  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a 
standing  army  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  if  he  were 
a  member  of  this  house,  he  would  be  one  of  the  keenest 
among  us  against  the  present  question :  for  which  rea- 
son, sir^  I  shall  glory  in  being  one  of  those  that  are 
for  it. 
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WILLIAM  PULTENEY^ 

( Afterwards  Earl  cf  Bath  y) 

Was  bom  1^2^  and  died   1764.    He  was  the  bitterest  opponent  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  ever  had,  (which  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  some 
difference  between  them  at  the  outset  of  their  political  career)  and 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  driving;  him  from  his  situation.    Hewii 
member  for  Heydon«  in  Yorkshire.    He  lost  all  the  popularity  be 
had  gained  by  his  long  opposition  to  the  ministerial  party,  vheo 
he  was  made   a  peer,  and  sunk  into  obscurity  and  contempt.  I 
think  the  following  is  the  best  of  his  speeches.    He  was,  howeTen 
in  general}  a  very  able  speaker.     The  stile  of  his  speeches  is  par- 
ticularly good,  and  exactly  fitted  to  produce  an  effect  on  a  mixed 
audience.     His  sentences  are  short,  direct,  pointed  ;  yet  fiill  ux! 
explicit,  abounding  in  repetitions  of  the  same  leading  phrase  op 
idea,  whenever  this  had  a  tendency  to  rivet  the  impression  moit 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  to  prevent  the  sfightest 
obscurity  or  doubt.     He  also  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  anil 
himself  of  the  resources  contained  in  the  stately  significance,  and 
gross  familiarity  of  the  dialect  of  the  house  of  commons.    To  talk 
in  the  character  of  a  great  parliamentary  leader,  to  assume  the 
sense  of  the  house,  to  effect  the  extensive  views  and  dinDte^ 
csted  feelings  that  belong  to  a  great  permanent  body,  and  to  de- 
scend \Xi  a  moment  to  all  the  pertness  and  scurrility,  the  conceit 
and  self-importance  of  a  factious  bully,  are  among  the  great  aits 
of  parliamentary    speaking.       Dogmatical  assumptions,  conse- 
quently airs,  and  big  worils,  arc  what  convince  and  overawe  the 
generality  of  hearers,  who  always  judge  of  others  by  their  preten- 
sions, and  feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  those  who  have  the  least 
doubt    about  themselves*      There    is   also  in  this  gentlemMJ** 
speeches,  a  character,  which  indeed  they  had  in  common  with 
most  of  the  speeches  of  the  time  ;  that  is,  they  discover  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  affcurs  of  Lurope,  and  of  the  intrigues^  intcrcstSi 
and  engagements  of  the  different  courts  on  the  continent ;  the* 
shew  the  statesman,  and  the  man  of  business,  as  well  as  the  orato.'. 
These  minute   details  render  the  speeches  of  this  period  long  and 
uninteresting,  which  prevented  me  from  giving  so  many  of  them 
as  the  ability  displayed  in  them  would  otherwise  have  rcquirea- 
This  diplomatic    eloquence   seems   to  have  been  gaii)ing  ground 
from  the  time  of  the  revolution.     We  may  see  from  Lord  lio^iof" 
broiie's  writings  how  much  the   study  of  such  subjects  was  va 
*itshion  in  bis  time. 
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Mr.  Pulteney^s  Reply. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  parliamentary  ar- 
tanies,  and  about  an  army  continued  from  year  to  year, 
I  have  always  been,  sir,  and  shall  be,  against  a  stand- 
ing army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  whe* 
ther  under  that  of  parliament,  or  any  other  designation  ; 
a  standing  army  is  still  a  standing  army,  whatever  name 
it  be  called  by ;  they  are  a  body  of  men  distinct  from 
the  body  of  the  people;  they  are  governed  by  different 
laws :  blind  obedience,  and  an  entire  submission  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanding  officer,  is  their  only  princi- 
ple»  The  nations  around  us  are  already  enslaved,  and 
have  been  enslaved  by  those  very  means :  by  means  of 
their  standing  armies,  they  have  every  one  lost  their  \u 
berties*  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  can  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a  nume- 
l^us  standing  army  is  kept  up.  Shall  we  then  take 
any  of  our  measures  from  the  examples  of  our  neigh- 
bours  ?  No,  sir,  upon  the  contrary,  from  their  misfor- 
tuiies  we  ought  to  learn  to  avoid  those  rocks  upon  which 
they  have  split. 

It  signifies  nothing  to  tell  me  that  our  army  is  com- 
znanded  by  such  gentlemen  as  cannot  be  supposed  ta 
jpin  in  any  measures  for  enslaving  their  country ;  it  may 
be  so,  I  hope  it  is  so ;.  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
many  gentlemen  now  in  the  army ;  I  believe  they  would 
not  join  in  any  such  measures ;  but  their  lives  are  un- 
certain, nor  can  we  be  sure  how  long  they  may  be  con- 
tinned  in  command ;  that  they  may  not  be  all  dismissed 
in  a  moment,  and  proper  tools  of  power  put  in  their 
room.  Besides,  sir,  we  know  the  passions  of  men  ;  we 
know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  the  best  of  men  with 
too  much  power.  Where  was  there  a  braver  array  than, 
ihat  under  Julius  Caesar?  where  was  there  ever  an  ar- 
my  that  had  served  their  country  more  faithfully? 
That  army  was  commanded  generally  by  the  best  citi- 
zens of  Rome ;  by  men  of  great  fortune  and  figure  ia 
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their  country ;  yet  that  army  enslaved  their  country ; 
the  affections  of  the  soldiers  towards  their  country,  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  under  officers,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  By  the  military  law,  the  administration 
of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  thepunishment  so  severe,  that 
neither  officer  or  soldier  dares  to  dispute  the  orders  of 
his  supreme  commander ;  he  must  not  consult  his  own 
inclinations.  If  an  officer  were  commanded  to  pull  his 
own  fatlier  out  of  this  house,  he  must  do  it ;  he  dares  not 
disobey;  immediate  death  would  be  the  sure  conse- 
quences of  the  least  grumbling ;  and  if  an  officer  were 
sent  into  the  court  of  requests,  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  musketeers  with  screwed  bayonets,  and  widi  orders 
to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were  to  vote, 
I  know  what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  house  ;  I  know  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  order  the  officer  to  be  taken  and 
hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby.  But,  sir,  1  doubt 
much,  if  such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in  the  house,  or  in 
any  house  of  commons  that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  1  talk  not  of  imaginary  things ;  I  talk  of  what  has 
happened  to  an  English  house  of  commons,  and  from  an 
English  army ;  not  only  from  an  English  army,  but  an 
army  that  wa%  raised  by  that  very  house  of  commons ; 
an  army  that  was  paid  by  them,  and  an  army  thai Was 
commanded  by  generals  appointed  by  them ;  therefore 
do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine  that  an  army  raised  and 
maintained  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  always  be 
submissive  to  them.  If  an  army  be  so  numerous  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  overawe  the  parliament,  they 
will  be  submissive  as  long  as  the  parliament  does  nothnig 
to  disoblige  their  favourite  general ;  but  when  that  case 
happens,  I  am  afraid,  that  instead  of  the  parliament's  dis- 
missing the  army,  the  army  will  dismiss  the  parliament, 
as  they  have  done  heretofore.  Nor  does  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  that  parliament,  or  of  that  array,  alter  the 
case:  for  with  respect  to  that  army,  and  according 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  parliament  dismissed  by 
them  was  a  legal  parliament ;  they  were  an  army  raised 
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and  maintained  according  to  law ;  and  at  first  they  were 
raised,  as  they  imagined,  for  the  preservation  of  those 
liberties,  which  they  afterwards  destroyed* 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  that  whoever  is  for  the  pro- 
testant  succession  must  be  "for  continuing  the  army.  For 
that  very  reason,  sir,  I  am  against  continuing  the  army, 
I  know  that  neither  the  protestant  succession  in  his  ma- 
jesty's most  illustrious  house,  nor  any  succession,  can 
ever  be  safe,  as  long  as  there  is  a  standing  army  in  the 
country.  ,  Armies,  sir,  have  no  regard  to  hereditary  suc- 
cessions. The  first  two  Caesars  at  Rome,  did  pretty 
"well,  and  found  means  to  keep  their  armies  in  tolerable 
subjection,  because  the  generals  and  officers  were  all 
their  own  creatures ;  but  how  did  it  fare  with  their  suc- 
cessors? Was  not  every  one  of  them  named  by  the 
army  without  any  regard  to  hereditary  right,  or  to  any 
right  ?  a  cobler,  a  gardener,  or  any  man  who  happened 
to  raise  himself  in  the  army,  and  could  gain  their  affec- 
tions, was  made  emperor  of  the  world.  Was  not  every 
succeeding  emperor  raised  to  the  throne,  or  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  dust,  according  to  the  mere  whim  or 
mad  frenzy  of  the  soldiers  ? 

We  are  told.  Oh !  gentlemen,  but  this  army  is  de- 
sired to  be  continued  but  for  one  year  longer,  it  is  not 
desired  to  be  continued  for  any  term  of  years.  How 
absurd  is  this  distinction!  Is  there  any  army  in  the 
world  continued  for  any  term  of  years  ?  Does  the  most 
absolute  monarch  tell  his  army,  that  he  is  to  continue 
them  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  number  of  months  ? 
How  long  have  we  already  continued  our  army  from 
year  to  year  ?  And  if  it  thus  continues,  wherein  will  it 
differ  from  the  standing  armies  of  those  countries  which 
have  already  submitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We 
are  now  come  to  the  Rubicon ;  our  army  is  now  to  be 
reduced,  or  it  never  will.  From  his  majesty's  own  mouth 
we  ore  assured  of  a  profound  tranquillity  abroad — we 
know  there  is  one  at  home.  If  this  is  not  a  proper 
time,  if  these  circumstances  do  not  afford  us  a  safe 
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opportunity  for  reducing  at  least  a  part  of  our  regular 
forces,  we  never  can  expect  to  see  any  reduction ;  and 
this  nation,  already  overloaded  with  debts  and  taxes, 
must  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetually 
supporting  a  numerous  standing  army,  and  remain  foe 
ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  its  liberties  and 
privileges  trampled  upon,  by  any  future  king  or  minis- 
try  who  shall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  so,  and  shaii 
take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  army  for  that  purpose* 


LORD  BATHURST. 


His  Speech  on  the  Number  of  Land  Forces. 

My  Lords, 

The  noble  duke  who  spoke  last,  has  spoken  so  fully  and 
so  well  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  convince  me  that  a  standing  army  is  consistent 
\yith  the  liberties  of  the  country,  that  noble  duke  would 
have  done  it.  I  should  even  be  afraid  to  rise  up  to  ofc 
imy  thing  in  answer  to  what  he  has  so  well  said  upoft 
that  subject,  if  it  were  not,  that  I  think  myself  under  a 
necessity  of  giving  your  lordships  some  reason  for  my 
voting  as  I  shall  do,  in  the  important  question  now  be* 
fore  us« 

I  was  glad,  my  lords,  to  hear  that  noble  duke  allow, 
that  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  might  be  put  upon  such  a 
footing  as  to  be  useful  for  our  defence :  this  1  should  be 
glad  to  ^  see  done,  because  I  think  it  the  only  defence, 
iiext  to  our  fleet,  which  we  can  with  any  safety  trust  to; 
and  as  there  is  no  man  more  capable  than  he,  of  putting 
us  in  a  way  of  making  our  malitia  useful,  I  wish  he  would 
^ive  us  his  thoughts  upon  that  subject;  I  am  sure  there 
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is  nothing  he  can  otkr  but  what  will  be  well  irceived  and 
i^adily  agreed  to.  As  to  the  cxpence  of  keeping  oui* 
militia  under  a  proper  discipliney  1  do  not  thnik  that  it 
is  of  any  consideration  in  the  present  question,  if  it 
should  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  what  we  nov^ 
pay  for  maintaining  our  regular  army ;  it  would  be  an 
argument  of  no  weight  with  me  against  the  scheme,  for* 
I  am  sure,  if  the  expence  were  greater,  dur  power  would 
be  rendered  in  proportion  much  more  extensive,  and 
our  liberties  much  more  secure. 

If,  my  lords,  the  militia  were  to  be  put  upon  a  proper 
and  a  right  footing,  if  they  were  to  be  put  upon  sucrt  a 
footing  as  to  be  really  useful  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  people  would  grum- 
ble at  any  charge  or  inconvenience  they  Were  put  to 
upon  such  a  necessary  and  reasonable  account.  The 
many  loads  they  have  quietly  submitted  to  of  late  years, 
shew  us  that  they  are  not  apt  to  grumblci  when  they  are 
convinced  of  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  but  at  present  they 
know  that  the  militia  are  of  no  public  use ;  they  know 
that  the  drawing  them  out  to  exercise  tends  to  no  end 
but  that  of  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  officer^, 
and  therefore  they  grumble  when  they  find  themselves 
put  to  any  expence  upon  such  an  unprofitable  account. 

Though  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  be  under  the  com-* 
mand  of  the  king,  though  their  officers  be  all  named  by 
the  king,  yet  under  such  a  military  force,  our  liberties 
must  be  safe  :  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  are  the  people 
of  the  kingdom)  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  the 
people  for  oppressing  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  but  a 
standing  army  of  regular  forces  Soon  begin  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  a  body  separate  and  distinct  frc ^m  the  peo« 
pie :  and  if  the  people  in  general  neglect  the  use  of  arms, 
and  trust  entirely  to  such  a  military  force  for  theiY*  de* 
fence,  the  king,  who  has  the  absolute  command  over 
them,  may  easily  fall  upon  ways  and  means  to  make  use 
of  them  for  oppressing  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  by 
granting  particular  favours  to  such  a  military  force,  and 
by  preserving  the  affections  of  a  few  men  bred  up  to 
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arms  and  military  disciplinei  he  imy  ^  whatever  ]|» 
pleases  with  the  multitude,  who  have  neither  arms  ia 
their  hands,  nor  any  knowledge  how  to  use  them,  if  thef 
had.  What  the  noble  duke  said  as  to  auxitiaries  is  mogt 
certainly  true ;  those  who  trust  entirely  to  auxiliaries  fiv 
their  defence,  must  always  be  slaves  to  those  in  wboB 
they  put  their  trust :  it  is,  my  lords,  for  this  very  jieaaoa 
^at  I  am  against  a  standing  army ;  for  it  holds  equaUjr 
true  of  a  standing  army  of  our  own  subjects,  as  of  aa 
army  of  foreiga  auxiliaries ;  whoever  trusts  his  defence 
to  any  thing  but  himself  must  be  a  slave  to  that  in  whicli 
he  puts  his  trust ;  and  whatever  people  put  their  whole 
trust  in  a  standing  army,  even  of  their  own  subjects,  wiB 
soon  come  ta  be  as  great  slaves  as  the  people  who  put 
their  trust  in  an  army  of  foreign  troops ;  the  masters 
may  be  different,  but  the  slavery  is  the  same^  and  will  be 
equally  grievous. 

I  believe  it  never  was  said,  that  a  standing  army  is  tbe 
only  method  by  which  an  arbitrary  power  may  be  cstih 
blished ;  there  are,  without  doubt,  other  means  by  which 
it  may  be  established,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  can  never  be 
long  supported  without  a  standing  army.  By  a  political 
and  cunning  administration  the  people  may  be  cheated 
out  of  their  liberties ;  by  some  specious  pretence  or  an- 
ether  they  may  be  induced  to  give  up  all  those  barriers^ 
which  are  the  defence  and  the  protection  of  their  liber- 
ties and  privileges  y  but  tlie  fraud  will  at  last  be  disco- 
vered, and  as  soon  as  it  is,,  the  people  will  resume  their 
ancient  privileges,  if  there  be  no  new  sort  of  power  csta^ 
blished  for  protecting  the  arbitrary  government  againf* 
any  such  resumption  ;  which  powef  can  never  consist  ia 
any  thing  else  but  a  standing  army  of  some  kind  or  other* 

A  standing  army  must,  therefore,  ray  lords,  be  of  cUn* 
gerous  consequence  to  the  liberties  of  every  country,  b 
some  free  countries  there  may  be  at  least  a  shew  of  rcasoa 
for  their  submitting  to  such  a  danger ;  but  in  this  coortiy 
there  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  shew  of  reason ;  wc  have  » 
fleet  superior  to  that  of  any  of  our  neighbours,  and  f^ 
tnow  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  of  our  neighboiu^  to  io^ 
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vade  us  with  a  considerable  force ;  such  designs  must 
always  be  discovered  before  they  can  be  ready  for  execu- 
liofl  ;  and  as  long  as  we  preserve  a  superior  fleet,  we 
shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  any 
such  design ;  but  granting  that  they  should  by  aay 
dtrange  fatality  or  negligence,  escape  our  fleets  at  sea, 
yet  still  we  should  have  time  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tien ;  if  «ur  militia  be  always  kept  in  good  order  and  un« 
der  a  proper  discipline,  they  will  be  sufficient  for  our  de- 
fence against  any  power  that  can  be  brought  against  us,  as 
long  as  the  king  is  possessed  of  the  affections  of  the  people 
in  general ;  and  those  he  can  never  lose  so  readily  as  by 
despising  the  people,  and  trusting  entirely  to  his  standing 
army. 

As  for  those  small  invasions  which  the  noble  duke  was 
pleased  to  mention,  what  though  they  had  landed  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  I  hope,  my  lords,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  notwithstanding  the  contemptible 
state  to  which  our  militia  has  been  by  neglect  reduced, 
that  this  country  is  to  be  conquered  by  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand men.  Even  the  late  king  William,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  English  fleet,  where  it  is  supposed  he  had  a 
good  many  friends,  though  he  had  double  that  number  of 
men,  and  though  he  got  all  his  troops  safely,  and  without 
opposition,  landed  upon  the  English  shore ;  yet,  my  lords^ 
upon  his  seeing  so  few  come  in  to  join  him,  upon  his  first 
landing,  he  was  very  near  going  ofi*  again.  It  is  not  an 
tasy  matter  to  bring  about  a  revolution  against  an  esta- 
blished government;  but  it  is  still  much  more  difficult  to 
come  in  as  conquerors,  and  pretend  to  subdue  such  a 
powerful  and  populous  country  as  this  is.  And  if  the 
great  king  William,  who  came  to  relieve  us  from  slavery 
and  oppression,  who  brought  along  with  him  so  great  an 
army  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  if  he,  I  say,  was  so  doubt- 
ful of  success  upon  his  first  landing,  what  have  we  to  fear 
from  any  small  invasion  ?  Surely,  from  such  the  nation 
can  never  have  any  thing  to  fear,  whatever  such  a  go* 
vemment  as  that  of  king  James's  was  might  have  to  fear 
from  such  invasions  when  encouragedi  called  in,  and  sup- 
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ported  by  the  generality  of  our  people  at  home.  This  is 
a  case  which  I  hope  never  will  again  happen  ;  it  is  acasQ 
against  which  we  are  not  to  provide ;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons I  shall  be  for  agreeing  to  the  reduction  proposed. 

As  to  our  armies  not  being  obliged  to  obey  any  but  le* 
gal  orders*  I  do  i^ot  kno^y,  my  lords,  whether  it  be  so  or 
not ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  noble  duke  has  given  us  a 
good  hint  fo  an  amendment  to  the  bill ;  this*word  legale 
ought  certainly  to  be  put  in,  and  then  in  case  of  any 
disobedience  to  such  orders,  a  council  of  war  would  cer- 
tainly have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  first  into  the  le- 
gality of  the  orders  given;  as  to  which  there  may  be 
some  doubt  as  the  bill  stands  ^t  present ;  it  may  be  at 
least  alledged,  that  as  the  bill  now  stands,  the  council  of 
>var  would  be  obliged  to  pass  sentence  against  the  sol- 
iliers  for  mutiny,  whatever  they  might  afterwards  do 
'^vith  the  officer  who  gave  the  illegal  orders. 

SIR  GILBERT  HEATHCOTE, 

Was  an  alderman  of  London.      He  spoke  frequently  in  the  honsc 
about  this  period,  and  always  in  a  plain,  sensible  manner. 

Sir  G.  Hcathcofe^s  Speech  on  the  Establishment  of  Ex- 

Use   Officers.^ 
Sir, 

Other  geptlejnen  have  already  fully  explained  and  set 
fojtli  thf?  great  inconveniences  which  must  be  brought  on 

*  The  introduction  of  the  excise  laws  excited  an  immense  fer- 
ment through  the  kingdom  about  this  time.  It  was  called  by 
Pulteney,  «  thai  rnonster,  the  Excise/*  And  Walpole  had  more 
clifiiculty  in  weatherinir  the  storm  of  opposition  that  rose  on  this  of 
casion,  than  on  any  other.  How  tame  are  we  grpwn  !  How  familiar 
-wiHi  that  slavery  and  ruin,  threatened  us  by  so  many  succeeding 
prophets  and  politicians  !  We  play  with  the  bugbears,  and  handle 
them,  and  do  not  find  that  they  hurt  us.  We  look  back,  and  smile 
at  the  disproportionate  resistance  of  our  inexpenenced  forefathers  to 
petty  vexations  and  imaginary  grievances ;  and  are  like  the  old  horse 
in  the  fable,  who  wondered  at  the  folly  ol  the  young  horse,  who  refu- 
sed even  to  be  saddled,  while  he  crouched  patiently  under  the  heavi- 
est burthens. 
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the  trade  of  this  nation,  by  the  scheme  now  proposed  to 
us  ;  those  have  been  made  very  apparent,  and  from  them 
arises  a  very  strong  objection  against  what  is  now  propos- 
ed :  but  the  greatest  objection  arises  from  the  danger  to 
'fvhich  this  scheme  will  most  certainly  expose  the  liberties 
cf  our  country ;  those  liberties,  for  which  our  ancestors 
l^ave  so  often  ventured  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  those 
liberties  which  have  cost  this  nation  so  much  blood  and 
tre"^sure,  seem  already  to  be  greatly  retrenched.     I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  what  is  now  in  dispute,  seems  to  me 
to  be  tlie  last  branch  of  liberty  we  have  to  contend  for : 
we  have  already  established  a  standing  army,  and  have 
made  it,  in  a  manner,   a  part  of  our  constitution  ;  we 
have  already  subjected  great  numbers  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  to  the  arbitrary   laws  of  excise  ;  and  this 
scheme  is  so  wide  a  step  towards  subjecting  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  England  to  those  arbitrary  laws,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  recover,  or  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  scheme. 

We  are  told  that  his  majesty  is  a  good  and  a  wise 
prince  :  we  all  believe  him  to  be  so  ;  but  I  hope  no  man 
will  pretend  to  draw  any  argument  from  thence  for  our 
surrendering  those  liberties  and  privileges,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  We  have 
indeed,  nothing  to  fear  from  his  present  majesty :  he 
never  will  make  a  bad  use  of  that  power  which  we  have 
put  into  his  hands ;  but  if  we  once  grant  to  the  crown 
too  great  an  extent  of  power,  we  cannot  recal  that 
grant  when  we  have  a  mind  ;  and  though  his  majesty 
should  never  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  some  of  his  succes- 
sors may  :  the  being  governed  by  a  wise  and  good  king, 
does  not  make  the  people  a  free  people ;  the  Romans 
were  as  great  slaves  under  the  few  good  emperors  they 
had  to  reign  over  them  as  they  were  under  the  most 
cruel  of  their  tyrants.  After  the  people  have  once 
given  up  their  liberties,  their  governors  have  all  the 
same  power  of  oppressing  them,  though  they  may  not 
perhaps  all  make  the  same  wicked  use  of  the  power 
fbdged  in  their  hands ;  but  a  slave  that  has  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  meet  with  a  good  natured  and  humane  mastetv 
is  no  less  a  slave  than  he  that  meets  with  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  one.  Our  liberties  are  too  valuable,  and  hare 
been  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  to  be  sported  with, 
or  wantonly  given  up  even  to  the  best  of  kings :  we  have 
before  now  had  some  good,  some  wise  and  gracious  so- 
vereigns to  reign  over  us,  but  we  find,  that  under  them 
our  ancestors  were  as  jealous  of  their  liberties  as  they 
were  under  the  worst  of  our  kings.  •  It  is  to  be  hoped  Aat 
we  have  still  the  same  value  for  our  liberties  :  if  we  have, 
we  certainly  shall  use  all  peaceable  methods  to  preserve 
and  secure  them  :  and  if  such  methods  should  prove  in- 
effectual,  I  hope  there  is  no  Englishman  but  has  spirit 
enough  to  use  those  methods  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  which  were  used  by  our  ancestors  for  the  de- 
fence  of  theirs,  and  for  transmitting  them  down  to  us 
in  that  glorious  condition  in  which  we  found  them. 
There  are  some  still  alive  who  bravely  ventured  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country ;  there  are  many,  whose  Others  were  embarked 
in  the  same  glorious  cause  ;  let  it  never  be  said,  that 
the  sons  of  such  men  wantonly  gave  up  those  liberties 
for  which  their  fathers  had  risqued  so  much,  and  diat 
for  the  poor  pretence  of  suppressing  a  few  frauds  in  the 
collecting  of  the  public  revenues^  which  might  easily 
have  been  suppressed  without  entering  into  any  such 
dangerous  measures.  This  is  all  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  at  present ;  but  so  much  I  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  say,  in  order  that  I  might  enter  my  protest 
against  the  question  now  before  us. 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

His  Speech  on  the  same  occasion. 
Sir, 

As  I  was  obliged^  when  I  opened  the  affair  now  before 
you,  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  timCi  I  then  ima- 
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^oed  that  I  should  not  have  been  under  a  necessity  of 
giving  you  any  &rther  trouble  ;  but  when  such  things  are 
thrown  out,  things  which  in  my  opinion  are  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  debate ;  when  the  ancient  histories,  not  only 
of  this  but  other  countries,  are  ransacked  for  characters 
of  wicked  ministers,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  to  draw  parallels  between  them  and 
some  modem  characters  to  which  they  bear  no  other  re- 
semblance than  that* they  were  ministers,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  sit  still.     Of  late  years  I  have  dealt  but 
little  in  the  study  of  history  ;  but  1  have  a  very,  good 
prompter  by  me,  (meaning  Sir  Philip  Yorke)  and  by  his 
means,  I  can  recollect  that  the  case  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  was  so  very  different  from  any  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  presumed  from  the  scheme  now  before  us^ 
that  I  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  lug  them  into  the 
debate.     The  case  as  to  them  was,  that  they  had  by  vir- 
tue of  old  and  obsolete  laws,  most  unjustly  extorted  great 
sums  of  money  from  people,  who,  as  was  pretended^ 
bad  become  liable  to  great  pains  and  penalties,  by  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  breaches  of  those  obsolete  laws  which 
for  many  year&  before  had  gone  entirely  into  disuse*     I 
must  say,  and  1  hope  most  of  those  that  hear  me,  think 
that  it  is  very  unjust  and  unfair  to  draw  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  character  of  those  two  ministers  and  mine, 
which  was,  I  suppose,   what  the  honourable  gentleman 
meant  to  do,  when  he  brought  that  piece  of  history  into 
the  debate.     If  1  ever  endeavour  to  raise  money  from 
the  people,  or  from  any  man  whatever,  by  oppressive  or 
illegal  means,  if  my  character  should  ever  come  to  be 
in  any  respect  like  theirs,  I  shall  deserve  their  fate.     But 
while  I  know  myself  to  be  innocent,  I  shall  depend 
upon  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  my  country*     As  long 
as  they  can  protect  me  I  am  safe  ;  and  if  that  protection 
should  fail,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  worst  that 
can  happen.     I  know  that  my  political  and  ministerial 
life  has  by  some  gentlemen  been  long  wished  at  an  end  ; 
but  they  may  ask  their  own  disappointed  hearts,  how 
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vain  their  wishes  have  been  ;  and  as  for  my  natural  life| 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  to  be  as  easy  about 
parting  with  it,  as  any  man  can  well  be. 

As  to  those  clamours  winch  have  been  raised  without 
doors,  and  which  are  now  so  much  insisted  on,  it  is  very 
well  known  by  whom  and  by  what  methods  they  were 
raised,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  guess  with  what 
views ;  but  I  am  very  far  from  taking  them  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  or  believing  that  the  sentiments  of  rhe 
generality  of  the  jxrople  were  thereby  expressed.  The 
most  part  of  the  people  concerned  in  those  clamours  did 
not  speak  theirown  sentiments.  They  were  played  upon 
by  others  like  so  many  puppets  ;  it  was  not  the  ptipptts 
that  spoke,  it  was  those  behind  the  curtain  that  pla\cd 
them,  and  made  them  speak  whatever  they  had  a  mind. 

There  is  now  a  most  extraordinary  concourse  of  people 
at  oitr  door.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  all  those 
people  came  there  of  themselves  naturally,  and  wi'hout 
any  instigation  from  others,  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge some  very  odd  methods  were  used  to  bring  such 
multitudes  hither.  Circular  letters  were  wrote,  and  sent 
by  the  beadles  in  the  most  public  and  unprecedented 
manner,  round  almost  every  ward  in  the  city,  summoning 
them  upon  their  peril  to  come  down  this  day  to  the  house 
of  commons.  This  I  am  certain  of  because  f  have  now 
one  of  those  letters  in  my  pocket,  signed  by  a  deputy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wards  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
sent  by  the  beadle  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ward  ;  and  I  know  that  such  letters  were  sent  in  the 
same  manner  almost  to  every  liveryman  and  tradesman 
In  that  ward ;  and  by  the  same  sort  of  unwarrantable 
methods  have  the  clamours  been  raised  almost  in  every 
other  part  of  the  nation. 

Gentlemen  may  say  what  they  please  of  the  multi- 
tudes now  at  our  door,  and  in  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  this  house  ;  they  may  call  them  a  modest  maltitude, 
if  they  will ;  but  whatever  temper  they  were  in  when 
they  came  hither,  it  may  be  very  much  altered  now, 
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«Acr  havitig^niked  so  tong  at  our  door,  it  may  bt  a 
veiy  easy  matter  for  some  designing  secUlious  person  to 
raise  a  tumult  and  disorder  among  them  ;  and  when  iu« 
muks  are  onoe  begun,  no  man  knows  whem  they  may 
end.  He  is  a  greater  man  than  any  I  know  in  the  na« 
tion,  that  conld  with  the  same  ease  appease  them.  For 
this  reason  I  must  diink,  that  it  was  ndther  pradem 
nor  r<:^ubr  to  use  any  methods  for  bringing  soeh  multi- 
tudes to  tibis  place,  under  any  pretence  whateTen  Gen« 
demen  may  give  them  wimt  name  they  think  fit ;  it 
aaay  be  said,  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  soppfi- 
oants  ;  but  I  know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  beggars^ 
and  those  who  brought  them  hither  could  not  be  certain 
but  that  ihey  might  have  behaved  in  the  same  manner. 


JOHN  LORD  CARTERET, 

(AftermardM  Karl  qfCramnliCfJ 

Succeeded  his  &ther  George  lord  Carteret,  whem  very  youag.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
1711,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zed  for  the  Hanover 
aoccea^on.  In  1719,  he  went  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  in  1794^ 
was  appointed  i4ceroy  of  Ireland*  where  his  administration^  at  a 
very  trying  period,  was  generally  applauded  for  its  wisdom  and 
moderation.  He  died  in  1763.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities,  an 
highly  amiable  character,  and  a  great  encourager  of  learned  men. 
To  him  it  was  that  the  celebrated  Huctfieaon  dedicated  his  elegant 
trealiae  on  faesuty  and  virtue. 

Lord  Carterefs  Speech  on  the  Number  of  Land  Forces. 

My  Lords, 

So  many  lords  have  spoke  so  well  in  favour  of  the  re« 
doctioa  proposed,  and  have  so  fuUy  answered  all  the 
objections  made  ^^st  it,  that  I  should  not  have  given 
ymaac  lordships  any  trouble  on  the  present  occasion,  if  it 
kad  not  been  that  I  now  find,  that  not  only  a  standing 
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vnuy^  but  an  armjr.of .  tbe  fti|l  mimbor  <»<  ImiB  Jit  ^ 
'  acQt  on  (ooif  .s^tms  to  jl^  mside  a  pait  of  oiir  ciwuHti^n^ 
tioa:  die  old  pretence  c^  coatloviug  the  naifi  n4qiM| 
of  regular  forces  for  ooe  yeiur  loiiger»  seema  now  K^'% 
laid  mdCf  Ifis  majt^ty  in  faia  appech  from  the  throi^if 
told  U6>  that  the  public  tranquiUiQr  waa  now  ao  fitUjr.cfh 
tabliahed^  that  he  had  op  otlv^r  reaaon  for  calling  u&la^ 
getber  but  only  for  the  ordmary  disfpatoh  of  the  pvUio 
buainess ;  aad  muat  thia^  my  kmls»  .be  looiuid  on  aa.ft 
jiart  of  the  oidinary.  busmesa  of  the  year  ?  Must  ,tlii 
GOotiauing  of  a  ac»iding  army  of  1^,000  men»  m  tkm 
of>{>ef|ce,  be  a  part  of  that  buainess  which  is  yie^ly  .to 
pass  of  course  ia  parliamcat  ?  It  has  beea  a  long  tims 
continued  from  year  to  year  ;  bqt  if  it  once  comes  to 
be  an  affair  which  is  yearly  to  pass  of  course,  whereiii 
will  it  differ  from  tho^  standing  armies  by  which  the 
liberties  of  other  countries  have  bjpen  undone  ? 

A  standing  army  alone  may  not  perhaps  be  sufliciait 
forbringing  so  great  a  misfortune  upon  a  people ;  thei^ 
must  be  other  causes  concurring  ;  but  it  may  be  averredn 
that  in  all  countries  where  arbitrary  power  and  abjeot 
slavery  jiave  been  introduced,  the  fatal  change  in  the 
QQUstitution  has  been  owing  to  a  nuiQQrou^  stan4iJig 
army,  a  great  number  of  officers  of  the  revenue^  and  4 
prostitute  clergy ;  and  even  these  three  concurring  toge- 
ther, .must  require  some  time  before  they  can  get  toB 
better  of  the  liberties  of  a  brave  people.  The  anny 
must  be  so  long  kept  up,  and  modelled  in  such  a  maancTi 
as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  pfficers  and  soldiers  of  an  army 
raised  from  among  a  free  people,  can  be  immediately 
divested  of  all  those  notions  of  liberty,  with  which  they 
were  endowed  when  they  first  listed  in  the  army ;  but  ]| 
they  have  a  brave  and  cunning  ctMimandet,  this  may  b^ 
done  in  a  few  years ;  the  generality  of  tiiem  ipay  bd 
800^  made  regardless  of  every  thing  but  the  wUl  ml 
pleasure  of  him  who  <:an  prefer  them  to  a  aoperior  00m* 
niaudx  a  large  revenue  and  many  officers  cannot  b^ 
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il  once  estabftSied  t^pon  a  free  people ;  this  xnhst  hb 
done  by  8l6w  degrees,  and  requires  many  plausible  pre- 
tences <  ahdlt  b  to  be  hoped  that  the  honour  and  yirtue 
ef  theclei^  would  stand  some  licde  ^ock ;  they  oouM 
not  at  once  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  prostitiltion, 
ifUdi  is  neeessary  tot  the  establishment  of  arbitmry 
power. 

*  At  |>resent,  my  lords,  we  may  depend  upon^  his  ma- 
jesty :  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  en- 
eipoach'  upon  the  liberties  of  his  people  $  we  may  lifce-^ 
wise  depend  on  it,  that  our  present  army  would  not  Sup- 
port any  such  measures,  were  they  to  be  attempted  { 
hls-nftjesty  has  been  so  good  as  to  employ  men  as  of- 
ficers in  Hbt  army,  whose  honour  and  integrhy  we  may 
depend  on;  but  we  are  not  sure  of  having  always  a  kkig 
so  wise- and  good,  or  an  army  of  so  much  virtue  and 
honour ;  and  under  the  best  of  kings  we  ought  to  pro- 
ride  against  tlie  worst. 

I* do  not  say,' my  lords,  that  we  are  now  in  any  imme«- 
diate  danger  of  losing  our  liberties ;  but  1  say,  that  we 
afte  getting  into  tiiat  way  by  which  the  liberties  oi  every 
toisfitry  have  been  Undone  :  we  are  establishing  the 
custom  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; 
#eare  every  year  increasing  the  number  of  the  officers 
of  the  revenue ;  what  will  the  consequence  be  ?  1  trem- 
We  to  think  of  it !  We  are  not  indeed  under  any  danger 
tlAHe  hra  present  majesty  lives  to  reign  over  us :  but  will 
mat  every  succeeding  king  say,  Why  will  you  treat  me 
worse  than  my  predecessor  ?  Why  will  you  refuse  to 
§Mit  me  that  number  of  regular  forces,  or  that  revenue, 
Which  in  the  same  circumstances  you  granted  to  mjr  fa- 
ther ?  And  we  well  know,  my  lords,  ^  how  complaisant 
parliaments  generally  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign ; 
Aey  are  generally  more  apt  to  increase  both  the  revenue 
Aid  th^army  of  the  crown,  than  they  are  to  diminish  ei- 
4^ ;  and  if  an  ambitious  prince  should  succeed  to  the 
crttwn,  supported  by  such  a  numerous  standing  army  as 
what  is  now  proposed,  so  long  kept  up  as   to  have 
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farmed  ^emselves  into  a  diflbrent  b6d]f  fitom  ther'l^^ 
to  whom  tttey  beloiig,  and  witfi  sueh  a  crowd  offlKtfwji 
of  the  reTenue  as  we  have  at  present,  AV  depeniWtf 
upon  hirn  and  remoreable  at  his  pleasure,  what  imUrW 
notdo?  ;'* 

I  am  surprized,  n^  lords,  to  hear  it  said,  that  ittfriN 
ing  armies  have  had  no  hand  in  the  overturning  ttBe^'tti 
belies  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  Ardt 
that  the  most  numerous  army  can  be  of  no  dangerMi 
consequence  to  the  liberties  of  any  country,  as  Ibng'n 
it  depends  upon  a  great  many  heads ;  an  army  can  m» 
ver  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  till  it  comes  to  be  etN 
tirely dependent  upon  one  man;  and  that  it  general^ 
does  when  it  is  IcMig  kept  up,  more  especially  if  Bnyaoi 
man  comes  to  get  the  whole  power  into  hb  hands  bolfc 
of  paying  the  army,  and  of  naming  and  preferring  the 
several  officers  employed  therein.  Julius  Gsssarrhad  totf 
long  a  head  not  to  be  sensible  of  this,  and  therefbre  kor 
ptOGored  himself  to  be  sent  into  Gaul ;  there  he  coo* 
tioued  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  numerous  txm^ 
Aiesing  armies,  and  having  got  into  his  own  hands  bodi 
Uie  power  of  paying  and  preferring  in  his  army,  he  sooir 
num^ied  it  so  as  to  make  them  entirety  obedient  to  hioi  f 
then  he  commanded  them  to  march  agiainst,  and  wiiii 
them  he  coa<|aered  his  country*  If  there  had  beea  no 
standing  armies  of  either  side,  the  consequence  ceuli 
not  have  been  the  same,  though  a  civil  war  had  bralto 
out ;  the  armiea  newly  raised  by  each  side  must  have  hidr 
a  dependence  upon  a  great  many  chie&,  and  wUch  imr 
side  had  got  the  victory,  the  chiefs  would  have 
eare  of  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  they  would 
settled  them  upon  the  ancient  foundation,  or  upon  # 
better,  if  any  better  could  have  been  contrived. 

In  Spain  it  was  likewise  by  such  an  army  diat  tkitm 
liberties  were  destroyed ;  the  inquisition,  it  is  true^  wm 
set  up  much  about  the  same  time,  and  in  att  CQaatiiK 
an  inquisition  of  some  kind  or  another  geoecally  aoooou 
panics  arbitrary  power  ;  there  may  be  courts  of  inquft- 
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^,iiii|uiMU0ii3  arc  at  first  established  upon  sooie  ptau- 
9ib4f^.prcti9^l0e.  .The  banishing  of  the  Moors  and  Jews 
mit  ^  his  kingdoms,  was  the  pretence  made  use  of  by 
]f  adifiand,^  then  king  of  Spain;  but  the  extending  of  bis 
giro,  ii^cwcr  wtis.  the  latent  and  the  chief  reason.  The 
inquwUan  was  nott  however,  the  cliief  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  Spanish  liberlies^  it  was  only  *a  consequence.:  for 
^efofjS  the  setting  up  thereofi  he  had  got  the  absolute* 
fomit&find  of  a  great  army,  which  had  been  kept  up  for 
^aveical  years  under  pretence  of  their  war  with  Portugdy 
m^ae^  then  king  laid  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain  i. 
a^  by  keeping  his  country  in  continual  wars^  he  foood 
I^teaces  to  k^p  up  a  standing  army,  with  which»  it,i$» 
IffHO  be  conquered  and  banished  the  Moors^  but.  be 
therewith  likewise  conquered  the  liberties  of  his  oounp 
%y  ;£i^.the  chains  of  the  people  were  soon  after  riveted 
b^K  a  prieat,  a  cardinal  prime  minister,  who  completed 
the  cruel  work  which  Ferdinand  by  his  army  bod  aoi 
a^icceflfi^Uy  begun. 

,;-|b  France  too,  my  lords,  it  was  by  standing  arraic» 
lilii^fly  that  their  liberties  were  undone ;  it  was.  not,.  in«>: 
^God^  by  armies  modelled  as  they  have  them  at  ftto^i 
ailit,  but  it  was  by  altering  the  ancient  military  fonce.  oC 
^  kingdom,  that  their  liberties  were  destroyed ;  it  waa: 
}jff  tbfir  kings'  taking  the  army  a  sa  tMe^  as  they  call  it :' 
f^f  onciently  the  military  ibrce  of  that  kingdom  depended. 
4iji(q)%r  upon  ihe  nobility  or  great  princes ;  dieir  armiasi 
WOK  /composed  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  general  ren«. 
4«0voufl  by  the  several  princes  of  the  kingdom,  who  |^« 
wraMy  paid  their  respective  trof^ ;  or  if  at  any  dme  thcjn 
liad  diem  maintained  at  the  public  chai^  yet  each 
prince  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  naming  and  pre* 
fieooDg  the  officers'  employed  in  his  troops,  and  thcrdbre 
00  one  man  could  ever  proonre  to  himself  an  absblate 
ccttnmasid  over  the  armies  of  that  kingdom :  but  at  last 
thb  laudable  custom  was  laid  aside ;  the  king- got  inta 
his  own  hands  the  whole  pQwer  of  raising  and  paying 
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the ariMs  to  be  emptojredfer  Ale sMlRiif  cMte liH|^ 
dom ;  and  thoo^  for  some  time  after  he  had*  M  tiMlMV- 
for  that  imrpose  but  whut'wai  given  him  by  tte'  stanMF 
France,  yet  we  may  really  look  upon  this  change  m  ^- 
beginning  of  the  French  atavery*     How^vntry  ihv  il*teS 
time  after  this,  the  kings  of  France  ccHild  no^^  |MrHB- 
with  their  sutes  to  provide  them  with  money  f&t  ^mHiV 
miaiLy  keeping  up  a  numerous  standing  natniy ;  'MIP' 
armies  were  raised  only  when  th^  had  ocea^dli^nP' 
tkcvUf  and  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  titoir  mMBP 
were  dismissed  ;  and  yet,  my  lords,  tiiey  had  f»  AMW' 
part  of  that  time  a  pretender  to  their  crown ;  our  EA^ 
Mnrd  die  Third  then  claimed  to  be  king  of  France^  uff 
he,  my  lords,  was  a  very  terrible  pretender ;  yecetvtt 
by  that  imminent  danger  they  were  then  e3rposed'1ri); 
they  ooidd  not  be  kiduced  to  keep  up  a  standing  a^niy^ 
they  never  liad  any  thing  but  militia,  or  troops  niatif 
as  occasion  rec^uired,  and  with  these  tli^  at  hint  bk^ 
niahedtfae  £ngfash  quite  out  of  their  kingdom. 

But  as  soon  as  me  kings  of  France  got  thus  ftee  of 
an  enemy  within  the  bowels  of  their  kingdom^  fher 
then  took  occasion  of  every  foreign  war  that  fai^:^ 
peoed  to  encroach  a  liale  further  upon  the  libertiee'el 
tittir  subjects,  to  mokiply  taxes  and  tax  gathet^S'apete 
them,  and  to  get  the  armies  of  the  kingdom  more '  asli 
more  under  their  command ;  in  all  which  they  snceebdef 
beyond  expectation,  by  a  most  stupid  indolenee-  fMN 
then  reigned  among  the  nobility  of  France ;  and  yelf -ihaf 
nation  stall  retained  some  remains  of  liberty,  tiH-^tf 
priest,  cardinal  Richlieu  by  name,  gave  tt^h-  libeftitt^ 
the  last  stab.  He  indeed  was  a  great  minister,  and  tf 
great  politicum:  though  he  oppressed  the  stfbject  ^ 
home,  yet  he  not  only  supported  but  raised  ^le  grMf^' 
deur  of  the  nation  abroad:  he  committed  no  Mumiehf 
in  his  administration,  nor  did  he  submit  to  any  fore^ 
powers  in  the  treaties  and  negotiations  he  had  with  tlMtt^ 
and  we  may  remember,  that  in  Ins  poKtical  testsmem;  he 
left  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  king  ought  never  to  plfit  %ifli 
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..^  ^k  he  iiM  Moe  (^  ostikbKthcd,  eveirtlHRii^  he 
h^  oa  lite  fiMr  the  ttooey ;  bn^auat  by  giving  up  the  tax 
hp^loaea  the  oiiowB  that  are  employed  in  the  collecting 
flwveof* 

•  TUa  great  fsimt  minialer  was  sscceeded  by  another 
priest,  a  foreign  priest,  who  had  all  his  bad  qualities  but 
of  his  good ;  so  diat  by  his  misconduct  France  was 
involTcd  in  a  civil  war  :  and  it  is  said  that  one  oi 
te^groslest  men  of  France  at  that  time,  and  one  of  the 
UrMtffsr  generals  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  told  the  queen 
fismt,  that. she  had  a  fellow  at  the  head  of  her  aflatrs. 
who  ibr  his  crimes  deserved  to  be  tugging  at  die  oar  in 
bnc,  of  her  majesty's  gallies*  But  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  king  of  France  had  by  his  predecessor  been  so  firmly 
estaUisbed,  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  even  by  the 
many  blunders  he  was  guilty  of  ;  the  nation,  however, 
mtt  not  yet  rendered  so  tame,  but  that  it  was  a  long 
while  before  they  would  quietly  submit  to  that  cardinal's 
administration ;  and  we  must  allow  that  even  but  latefy 
there  has  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty  broke  forth  in  that 
jMttHtry,  such  a  spirit  of  liberty,  my  lords,  as  might  pro. 
faeUy  reinstate  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
faeaMr  liberties  and  privileges,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  standing  army  now  kept  up  in  that  country. 

In  Denmark^  my  lords,  it  was  their  noUes  that  were 
fim  occasion  of  the  loss  of  their  liberties ;  they  had  for 
some  tiiae  thrown  the  whole  weight  and  char^  of  the 
govemanent  off  of  themselves,  and  had  laid  it  on  the 
necka  of  the  commons ;  the  whole  expence  of  the  publie 
thqi.had  for  some  time  raised  by  taxes  which  fell  chieiy 
upon  the  poor  people,  and  to  which  they  contributed  but 
a  trifle ;  qoid  the  commons  being  quite  tired  out  with 
these  oppressions  and  unjust  exactions,  resolved  at  hist 
to  put  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  their  sove- 
rci||n ;  so  that  whifot  the  nobles  were  sitting  and  con^ 
triving  ways  and  memis  how  to  load  the  poor  tradesmen 
and  manu&cturers  with  such  taxes  as  did  not  much  af- 
fect tibefn,  diey  were  sent  for  to  the  oastie,  and  there 
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^re  oUiged  to  jdm  in  tbat'dttd  by  wfak&  wk  abgolfie 
power  "was  put  imo  the  hnnds  of  the  ^in^;  ^vito  «oqM  M 
make  a  worse  lise  of  k  than  thty  1i«d<loiie«  «'TliirNl 
the  method  by  which  arbitrary  power  was  estabUaM 
in  Denmark ;  but  ir^ias  ever  aiiioe  becnt  aiippoitid^a% 
by  a  standing  army.  •   '  'Sflf 

In  Sweden,  my  lords,  their  libevties  ivere  nol  taif 
destroyed,  but  they  were  ags^n  restored  by  thnrarafil 
in  this  last  change,  my  lords,  that  country  had  tkt  §m 
luck  to  be  most  singularly  happy  ;  but  Ikmbt  ^R^as  dMsflN 
strange  and  extrabrdinary  turn'of  iSieir  afiBin.bmq||t 
about?  I  have  some  reason  to  know  it  beosuse J  M 
in  that  kingdom^  when  it  happened.  The  late  Uaf  if 
Sweden,  my  lords,  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  4m 
ling  both  of  his  nobles  and  commons ;  he  waa  ae  vuhI 
the  darling  of  the  whole  Swedish  natioa^  that  alaml 
every  man  in  it  was  at  all  times  ready  to  aacrifice  hit 
his  iife  and  his  fortune  in  his  service,  and  tfaefefixe  k 
had  no  occasion  to  model  his  army  for  any  bad  parpoiet 
he  had  employed  none  as  of&cers  in  his  army,  .biit4ki 
nobility  and  quality  of  the  kingdom,  or  such-vhM 
merit  and  services  fully  entided  them  to  whatever  |pie- 
ferment  they  were  honoured  with  by  hioa.  His.pnaK 
minister,  however,  got  at  last  too  greait  an  aaoendafiC4>vflr 
him,  baron  Gortz  I  mean,  my  lords,  who  waa  amaaof 
no  hi^  birth,  nor  any  auper-erainent  quaiitiea ;  yet  kf 
his  cunning  he  got  such  a  power  over  hia  maafeer^'dit 
nothing  was  done  without  him,  no  post,  civil  or  miitoyi 
was  bestowed  but  according  to  his  diieciioB ;  the  laasrf 
the  beet  quality  in  the  ki ngdem,  the  goeaieat  ffMsnhi^ 
the  army*  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  sue  to  hiAavflB 
ibrthat  wMch  they  were  justly  entitled  to ;  if  they  aliM*^ 
hin!i  the  least  neglect,  they  immediately  lost  all  wM^ 
about  the  king ;  if  any  one  of  them  diaoUiged  tlic4nt 
minister,  he  nught  perhaps  be  allowed  to  l^q>  hiafpit 
in  the  army,  he  was  made  use  of  when  ihey  had  Q€» 

*  Lord  Csrteret  was  !fiin!s»er  fai  Svwden  in  I7I0«    * 
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4Mn  iR*4iit^«ntitiiAg  his  life  MA  them;  but  from  the 
•MiMMhe  diMMiged  thelciag's  prime  ifaiiHter^  1^  could 
4het*«o  Mueii«smske  a  Mbstoetn  offieer ;  on  the  contra^i- 
^i  hh  raeonuneRdstioQ  ms  a  sue  bar  to  any  quaV 
|itfjfefiiieiit« 

The  Dobilityi  the  fcneraif,  all  the  chief  men  in  the 
Rrtiiffivwe  acfiiible  ^  the  alaverfth^  lay  under,  and 
»imolved  <to  ftee  themselves  £a>m  it,  if  possible  t 
dicir  f^ovemmemt  was  then  ^ibsolnte ;  there  was  n0 
Wtty^ti  comkig  at  relief^  but  l>)r  making  their  king  sen«> 
«Me  of'  llw  4i8Ci«dk  4bat  accrued  to  Um,  by  allowing 
Ittmaelf  40  4)e  co  muoh  under  the  management  of  any  one 
tmam.  Thry  teew  their  kmg  to  be  a  man  of  judgment 
iMd  penetration,  and  dierefbre  a  great  number  of  them 
MMlPrcNd  at  last  upon  venturing  to  present  a  memorial  to 
Mm  upon  ifaat  head.  This  memorial,  my  lords,  tvap 
tdtua^  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  was  ready  to  have 
fyeen  presented,  when  that  brave  king  was  killed  by  n 

mndom  shot'fram  Fsederickslsdty  which  be  was  then  b&- 

^_  •     • 

wegmg* 

'    M*  the 'king  had  lived  to  have  received  this  memorial, 
%e  cannot  judge  what  might  have  been  die  consequence : 
iiotwMislanding  its  being  signed  by  so  many  of  the  no* 
(Hlity  and  chief  commanders,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
jwdgment  and  penetration,  his  affixtion  for  his  minisier 
Hilgiit  have  got  the  t>eCter  of  the  respect  he  owedto  such 
a  number  of  his  nobility  and  generals  ;  and  if ^o,  as  he 
iwas  a  most  absolute  prince,  the  memorial  would  have 
been  doomed  to  be  a  seditious  and  trcaaonable  libel,  and 
some  of  them  would  certainly  have  paid  with  their  heads 
fer  their  presumption ;  but  the  king^s  death  rid  them 
(ff^is  danger,  and  the  prime  minister  who  had  done 
^  manv  ill  ^togs,  was  immediately  seizedf  tried,  con« 
Aen^Mdt  and  executed  under  the  g^ows. 
'  By  this  peace  of  public  justice,  the  nobles  and  the  go 
nerab  of  the  army,  whom  he  had  principally  c^endedt 
were  satisfied ;  they  did  not  desire  to  pursue  their  ven* 
geance  farther  than  the  grave ;  but^  my  lords^  the  olergy 
Vol.  I.  4S 
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of  ihM  kinndom,  those,  laeii  who  bota  km  vMk»  I 
fore  were  li&  most  hitmUe  slares,  ihoecnen  who 
have  deified  him  if  the  cimstitti  rdigicmJtuid  aoi 
4a  their  way,  they  had  a  mind  to  sb^  a  superior 
^gree  of  zeal — ^tl^y  petitioned  in  a  body  that  his  "' 
iBight  be  buried  uJMler  die  gallows*  '  ^ 

.  By  the  king's  death  the  slavish  dependenoe  of  At 
mtdy  was  at  an  end ;  there  was  dien  no  one  man  wto 
could  pretend  to  any  absolute  sway  over  iht  army ;  aoi 
as  it  was  generally  gommanded  by  the  nobles  of  4lm 
kingdom,  they  had  it  fresh  in  their  memoriea  whal^ii^ 
convenienoes  both  they,  and  the  whole  nation  had  ,hMk 
aubjected  tg  by  the  absolute  and  uncontrolai^  will  «f 
their  Ibrmer  king ;  as  there  wa&  no  one  of  thon  tfati 
could  have  any  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  arbteiMqf 
power,  therefore  they  aU  resolved  to  put  bodi  the  gcfr 
Temment  of  thekingdcHsiy  and. the  x:ommand  of  vm 
anny>  upon  a  new  and  very  different  fboting.  As  ti 
the  govemmtot  of  the  kingdom,  they  establbhed  a  li« 
mited  monarchy,  and  finding  that  they  must  necessary 
J^eep  op  a  standing  army  to  defend  their  large  frontiei^ 
they  thsfefore  resolved,  m  order  that  the  army  m%hk 
not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown»  that  the  o£» 
$cers  thereof  should  have  their  several  commissions 
ipsamdiu  $e  bene  geseerzi.  Thb  regulation^  a  noUemM 
of  the  country  tdd  me,  they  todc  from  the  regidatioB 
we  have  in  England  with  respect  to  our  judgeSi 

It  is,  my  loi^,  9  wise  and  a  necessary  r^;ulation;  It 
is  a  regulation  that  ought  in  every  coootryto  |n«viii|j 
wherever  a  standing  army  makes  a  part  of  their  'CoHs&t 
tution.  In  all  such  countries  the  officers'  commisaioni 
ought  certainly  to  be  quumdiu$e  bene  geeeerU^  asid  ple^ 
ferments  ought  to  go  in  course  acoonung  to  seniori^ 
some  few  cases  excepted :  for  it  is  hard  that  a  gentleman 
who  has  nothing  but  his  commission  to  depend  on  fer 
his  daily  bread,  should  be  obliged  either  to  foHeit  JAi 
commission  or  bis  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  army,  er 
otherwise  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  inconsistent  YMk 
Uie  law  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
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I  hfipcy  Wf  tords;  that  a  ^andii^  kgrnj  will  never 
t<>  bea  part  df  our  constitiitioii^;  bnit  if  ^ver  it 
4pes«  I  will  say  that  without  si^  a  regulation  as  I  ba^e 
mentianed^  we  shall  then  have  notbiDg  to  depend  on  far 
the  preaervation  bf  oilr  liberties^'  but  the  honour  of  the 
army,  the  integrity  of  the  der^,  and  the  vigilance  of 
fbelorda.  - 

•..  Fn>tt*wfaat  I  hare  said,  my  lords,  it  is  apparent  that 
^aumerous  standing  army  must  always  be  of  danger- 
4WIS  consequence  to  the  constitution  of  this  country; 
aiid  J  leave  it  to  every  tnan  to  judge,  whether  we  ought 
to  expose  our .  constitution  to  such  a  danger,  for  the  pre- 
Icnded  iq>prehensions  of  any  insuttection  at  home,  or  of 
anty  invasion  from  abroad?  As  to  insurrections  at 
bcoae,  we.  are  in*  no  danger  of  any  sudi  as  long  as  his 
ms^ea^  reigns  Jn  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  gene* 
siUty  of  his  subjects  s  and  as  to  invasions  from  abroad, 
I  think  the  little  success  die  many  de»gaed  invanons, 
raenti<M)ed  by  the  noble  duke,  have  met  with,  b  an  un- 
answerable u^ment  for  shewirig  us  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  under  great  apprehensions  of  any  such  in  time  to 
€€>mo;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  subject  ourselves  to  any 
thing  that  may  be  in  tt>e  least  dangerous  to  our  constitu* 
tioQt  for  the  sake  of  a  danger  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  so  y^^  inconsiderable. 

If  we  should  ever  be  threatened  with  a  formidable  in« 
vasioii,  we  should  have  time  to  increase  our  army  to*;  any 
number  we  pleased ;  we  ^ould  even  have  titee  to  dis» 
Oildine  that  army  before  ^va  could  be  attad^edby  any 
I^Deat  forge,  and  thereby  we  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
4iefend  ourselves  at  land,  if  our  enemies  ^ould  have 
tlw^^I^pdlfiokto^^seape  our  fleets  at  sea ;  and^asto  any 
fpldULand  unforeseen  invasions^  if  ever  any  such  should 
bf  intended  against  «s^  they  may  probably  meet  wiA 
d3f  same  £sUe  thftt  the  former  have  done;  but  i( 
^t})ay  ^should  mott  with  better  luck,  if  they  should  come 
ipfe  toliuidt  they  could  not  bring  above  five  or  six  diou- 
m^d  Boen^  our 'fleets  would,  prevent  their  being  rein- 
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forced ;  and  iurcly^  an  army  ottii^Xye  ttoBsan^iMh  li| 
Great  Britain,  and  anoHier  of  equsA  ntimber  in  itelM^t' 
ivould  be  sufficient  to  give  ^  godd  a()efiHiiii  of  an^ 
exxitemptible  invaders. 

•  It  is  not  now,  my  lords,  proposed  to  disband  an 
entirely ;  it  is  not  proposed  to  throw  put  tbe  bBl  wfm 
before  us ;  we  ^re  for  keeping  up  as  great  a  nundxt «. 
may  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  andqoiet^of 
the  kingdom  s  but  we  are  against  keeping  up  soAf » 
number  as  may  be  dangerous  to  our  constkutioiu  Tbou|jk 
the  lords  who  were  last  year  for  a  veductioA,  VoM 
Sgainst  the  passing  o£  the  ^en  mutiny  faiU,  ^tis  mtr  Croat 
Uienoe.  to  be  concluded^  that  they  were  against  ainy  mo* 
tiny  bill^  or  any  nember  of  regnlar  fbtces;;  ^tmf  wem 
against  the  whole  bill  as  it  then  stood ;  but  if'  tnattdl. 
had  been  thrown  out,  another  might  have  becfn  broui^ 
in  according  to  their  Kldngy.  and  that  new  li^  WQuld'^eii 
have  tipeyi  imaifimoiisiy  a;gre€4  to. 
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Speetk  tm  the  scMe^ 

My  hovdB^ 

,  .... 

Wb  ATEVEiL  some  lords  may  be  pleased  to  say  about  an 
army  continued  fi-om  year  to  year  by  pailkiment,  iliere  is 
eertainly  a  tery  great  diflEbreiice,  my  tords,  betweeri  such 
an  army*  and  an  nr^  condnUed  at  the  sole  pleasure 
of  the  ei-own,  h  has>  I  tbinfc,  been  granted  ml-  aB 
hands,  that  while  our  army  is  coimnanded  by  stt<ili  dw 
l|$ers  as  it  is  at  present ;  while  men  oF  fortune  and  fl« 
guae  haVe  the  command  of  the  army,  our  liberties  ate 
secure  ;  but  it  is  said,  that  these  officers  may  he  turned 
out  t  this  army  may  be  so  modelled  and  gsffbled^  as  to- 


bvanrie-fit  tdtlmt^  bid. piirpdse.    Thhf.  wb^  Idrd^,  I 
AbM  easily  gsant  might  be  ikxie,  i£  our  army  wete  ta  be 
^vublisbed  fear  aay  numbed  of  years.    If  it  mere  ta  be 
comimied  at  the  sole  pleasixre  ii  the  crawi^  an  ambiw 
Umis  pria(:e  aright  be  able  to  naodei  it  scr  as  tx>  make  k 
wibsenrient  to  Ins  arbkraiy  views ;  but  while  k  is  eont^ 
Hficd  oi^y  frocD  year  to  year  by  parlnsoent^  this  i&impos^- 
^ble  to  be  done.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  moddr  aa  army 
S(»«s  to  make  it  fit  £or  such  purposes ;  we  knoivhow  dif- 
fieult  it  is  to  know  the  private  soithiiente  df  met^i 
bearts  ;  in  such  oases  men  often  conceal  theit  re$il  iiu 
clinatioos  under  the  ck>ak  off  a  firigned  zeal  for  the  dis 
reqt  contniry  opinion  ;  which  would  mske  it  very  difficult 
lor  a  government  that  had  any  designs  against  the  Uber* 
ties  at*  the  pec^Ie,  to  know  what  officers  were  to  be 
twmed  <oQt,  or  who  were  proper  to  be  continued,  or  to* 
be  put  in  the  room  of  those  turned  out*     It  woiikif  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  this  in  a  year's  tboe^  and  if  any 
SQch  practices  were  begtu^  if  any  steps  dioiuld  be  made 
towards  modelKng  the  army  for  a  bad  purpose^  the  par- 
liament at  their  next  meeting,  would  most  certainly  take 
notice  of  it,  and  woold  apfdy  a  proper  rraacdy  before  it 
oootd  be  possible  for  any  priuce  or  adaunistration  to 
natke  the  wound  incurable ;  and  therefore,,  my  lords,  I 
must  still  be  of  opinion,^  that  our  army,,  wftile  it  is  con- 
tinned  from  year  to  year  by  parliament,  camnok  be  of  the 
least  ill  consequence  to  our  constitution,  were  it  much 
more  numerous  than  what  is  now  proposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  lords,  the  danger  of  reducing 
any  pgrt  of  our  army  is  very  great.  We  know  that  such 
reductions  have  often  been  attended  with  designed  inva- 
sions or  insurrections  against  the  government ;  this  is  a 
danger  we  know  )y  experience,  and  therefore,  in  com- 
mon  prudence,  we  ought  not  to  come  into  any  measure 
by  which  our  country  may  be  again  exposed  to  such 
R  danger*  It  is  probable  that  none  of  those  invasicms 
lately  intended  against  us  would  have  been  successful, 
though  they  had  got  safe  ashore }  I  tiope  no  such  erer 
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will ;  but.eveiT  one  of  them,  ifthdy  ha^  landed,  wooU 
have  thrown  Uie  nation  into  terrible  conrulsions.  ^^ 
then,  my  lords,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  country  of  a| 
consideration  ?  SIulII  we  expose  our  country  to  frequQK 
sdarms  and  confusions,  for  ^e  sake  of  avoiding  an  ni^ 
ginary  danger— a  fear  ^hich  can  have  no  foun^tion,  Hfji 
long  as  our  army  b  contimied  only  from  year  to  year  te 
parliament? 

We  know,  my  lords,  that  there  is  a  party  in  the  m^ 
^n  disaflfecced  to  the  government ;  there  always  wiO^  t 
am  afraid,  be  such  a  party  ;  and  they,  or  at  least  a  gteA 
many  of  them,  will  always  join  any  invasion  that  can  be 
made  upon  us.  Even  out  of  charity  to  them,  we  ou^ 
not  to  afford  them  anv  hopes  of  success  by  disbanding  a 
port  of  our  army ;  while  they  have  no  hopes  of  success^ 
they  may  grumble  a  little  in  private,  but  they  will  never 
venture  to  rebel  openly  against  the  government ;  and 
while  they  continue  in  a  peaceable  state,  they  may  live- 
easily  as  subjects  ;  they  will  at  least  preserve  their  lives, 
and  estates  from  bemg  forfeited  by  the  law  :  whereas,  if 
we  reduce  our  army,  it  will  encourage  foreigners  to  in- 
vade  us ;  it  wiU  encourage  the  disaffected  to  rebel  against 
the  government;  the  nation  will  never  be  free  from 
alarms  ;  and  we  must  be  every  now  and  then  executing, 
or  at  least  forfeiting  some  of  our  countrymen,  perhaps 
some  of  our  relations. 


EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 

His  Spce€h  an  the  same. 
My  Lords^ 

I  narE  often  heard  the  present  argument  debated  in 
parliament ;  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  cause  of 
the  army's  being  rcduc^  30  low  after  the  peace  of  Rys- 
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Wick ;  perhaps  I  repented  of  what  I  did  at  thtt  time,  be- 
cause  of  the  turn  that  the  affairs  of  Europe  took  soon  after. 
3ut  1  am  fullj  convinced,  I  shall  never  have^occasion  to 
repent  of  being  for  the  reduction .  now  jM-oposed.'  For 
my  part,  my  lords,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  the  question 
now  before  us,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  h£q[>pened  to  a 
hrm  house  of  mine  in  .the  country.  The  wall  of  the 
house  upon  one  side  had  failed,  and  the  house  had  sunk 
n  little  ;  yet  it  might  have  stood  for  many  years  without 
any  necessity  of  pulling  it  quite  down  in  order  to  be  pe-* 
built ;  for  which  reason,  I  believe,  I  should  have  then 
contented  myself  with  repairing  it  a  little,  and  .adding^ 
some  buttresses  to  that  wall  which  had  &iled  ;  but 
some  workmen  persuaded  me*  that  they  could  raise  it  op^ 
and  repair  the  wall  without  pulling  the  house  down  ;  and 
I  being  prevailed  on,  to  work  they  went ;  but  in  plant* 
ing  posts  and  other  engines  to  raise  up  that  side  which 
had  sunk,  I  do  not  know  how,  whether  by  design^  or  by 
the  linskilfulness  of  the  workmen,  they  raised  the  .liouse 
flo  high  on  that  side,  th^t  they  tumbled  it  quite  over. 


MR.  HORATIO  WALPOLE. 

SiS  Speech  in  Reply  to  some  Animadversions  thrown  out 
against  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Fulteney. 

Sir, 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  ended  his 
speech  with  saying,  that  he  would  not  willingly  fling  the 
first  stone  ;  but  it  seems  he  had  then  forgot  what  he  had 
Said  but  a  very  little  before,  by  which,  if  he  did  not 
fling  a  stone,  he  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  threw  a  very 
great  pebble  at  the  whole  house.  After  having  told  us 
that  it  was  not  allowable  to  say  any  thing  against  what 
was  done  by  the  majority  of  this  house,  he  said,  that 
there  were,  notwithstanding,  some  methods  of  speak- 
ing, which  were  not  against  order,  and  by  which  gentle- 
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jneo  migU  besDMie  to  kfi  that  m  .answer  jugbtikc 
jgmn  to  vKtat  ^mBijpntf  ihougbt  imuiswerflUe ^uhcn 
Jaei0lbed4af4Kiuidal(ms.thm  i]ueeodoiie  ioJoi&* 

wcr  pacUftwra^  fa^  aoocsiipt  ms^oriij^  Hom^  sic,  X 
jirouU  -be^iad  toJknow  hour  tids  boase  can  JfeeL  ^agr 
tlirngvuhat  m  ssid  of  the  tformarcparliamon^tSt  ooless  jt  te 
veant  lliat  the  present  f^diajaent  is  of  the  same  naiuve 
with  tbe  fisMOKr  yAcUwueots  taiUcod  of  ?  This,  ^  m  J 
iu^ic  saidt  aecms  to  l)e.a  v^  great  pebble  .thrown  atcfae 
vtriiole  house ;  besides  the  dirt  he  had  before  flimg  at  libe 
wpposed  author  of  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  j^Aom 
he  took  fisre  to  describe  so  particularly^  that  1  faelieae 
CJifory  gentleman  thinks  the  audior,  .or  at  least  the  sapk 
posed  mitfaor  of  that  pamphlet,  is  now  speaking  to  you ; 
but  I  can  fneely  dsclane  (that  I  am  not  the  author  of  it; 
I  have  indeed*  read  it,  and  I  believe  the  greatest  quar^ 
lel  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  have  with  it  is^  that 
they  do  not  know  iiow  to  anawer-it; 

The  hon<mrable  gentleman  likewise  mentioned  tbe 
case  t)f  a  patient  and  his  physician ;  but  I  leave  the 
world  to  Judge  who  most  deserve  the  appellation  of 
quacks ;  they  who  have  the  proper  degrees,  and  who 
practise  in  a  regular  manner ;  or  that  gentleman's  friends, 
who  have  i>een  for  some  years  past  dispersing  their 
quack  bills  round  the  country,  exclaiming  against  ^all 
those*tn  the  regular  practice,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade people  in  good  health,  that  they  are  in  a  danger- 
ous condition,  and  that  if  they  do  not  immediately  dis- 
charge all  their  regular  physicians,  and  swallow  tbeir 
quack  powders,  they  must  inevitably  perish. 

But,  sir,  to  be  serious,  as  the  gentleman  said  upoa 
this  subject,  though  I  cannot  think  that  the  subject  now 
before  us  b  so  serious  as  he  would  represent ;  if .  thoae 
gentlemen  would  fairly  and  openly  enter  into  the  ccmai- 
deraticMi  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  i  will  defy  that  gen- 
tleman, or  any  other  gentleman,  to  shew  that  those  in 
the  administration  have  acted  any  part,  or  entered  into 
any  measures  but  that  were,    at  the  time  they  were 
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transMied,  At  most  consistent  wkh  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  of  any  that  could  be  then  thought  of^  or 
entered  ix^tu    Oentlemcn  may  give  to  the  present  admi* 
nbtration  the  name  of  a  shifting  administration  ;  gentle- 
'Snen  may  say  that  they  haVe  wheeled  about  from  court 
to  court ;  but  upon  enquiry,  it  will  ajipear  that  they 
liave  never  slnlbed  or  wheeled,  but  when  the  interest  of 
"their  jcountry  required  it ;  and  that  if  there  has  been  anj 
-flhiftiBgor  wheefing,  it  was  always  owing  to  a  change  of 
^le  measures  at  other  courts.     As  long  as  any  power  in 
£iendslMp  or  alliance  with  us,  continued  to  act  agreeably 
'to  tile  inierests  of  Oreat  Britain,  so  long  we  conttnued 
-firm  to  tfaem ;  4xit  when  any  of  them  began  to  enter  into 
Tneasures  which  were  directly  opposite  to  our  interest, 
ive  then  likewise  thanged  our  measinx^s,  and  had  re« 
course  to  other  powiers,  wlio  from  that  moment  became 
cor  more  natural  allies.     This,  sir,  has  been  the  me* 
tiiod  always  observed  by  those  in  the  administration; 
but  I  know  who  they  are  who  have  shiffted  and  vHieeled 
with  quite  another  view  than  that  of  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain ;  when  we  were  in  friendship  with  France, 
they  were  caballing  with  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the 
emperor;  when  the  face  of  affairs  changed,   and  our 
friendship  Mith  the  emperor  was  restored,  tfiey  then  ca- 
balled with  the  ministers  and  agents  of  France;  and 
itius  they  lave  been  always  in  the  greatest  friendship 
with  those  who  have  been  most  at  enmity  with  their  na- 
tive country* 

In  short,  sir,  I  find  that  those  gentlemen  who  call 
themselves  patriots,  have  laid  this  down  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple — 'that  they  must  always  oppose  those  measures 
which  are  resolved  on  by  the  king^s  ministers ;  and  con- 
sequently  must  always  endeavour  to  shew  that  those  mea- 
sures are  wrong ;  and  this,  sir,  I  take  to  be  the  only 
reason  why  they  have  been  as  yet  so  silent  as  to  a  cer- 
tain subject,  in  which  the  interest  of  their  country  is 
very  much  concerned.  Their  language  at  present  is,  as 
I  suppose,  '  Do  not  let  us  declare  our  opinion,  let  us 
Vol,  I.  44 
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ivmt  till  we  know  what  ptrt  ilie  mkiistrflaikes,  aad  iIkii 
let  us  endeavour  to  shew  that  they  ought  to  have  acted 
quite  otherwise.'    If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  low  si* 
mile,  they  treat  the  ministry  in  the  same  way  as  I  am 
treated  by  some  gentlemen  of  my  acqoaintaiice/ iiridi 
respect  to  my  dress  :  if  I  am  in  phun  clothes,  then  tbef 
say  I  am  a  slovenly  dirty  fellow ;  and  if  by  chance  I 
have  a  suit  of  clothes  tvidi  some  lace  upon  ^m,  thef 
cry  J  What^  sliall  such  an  awkward  fellow  wear  fioe 
clothes  ?    So  diat  no  dress  I  can  appear  in  cmi  possib^ 
please  them^    But,  to  conclude,  sir,  the  case  of  the  na- 
tion, tinder  the  present  administration,  has  been  the  same 
with  what  it  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be :  ibr 
to  use  another  simile,  which  my  worthy  friend  over  the 
way^  Whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  will  understand,*  as  long 
as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  proper  for  carrying  us  to  our 
designed  port,  the  word  was  steady — steady ;  but  wbea 
the.  wind,  began  to  shift  and  change,  the  word  came  thea 
necessarily  to  be  :  thus— -thus,  and  no  nearer*. 


MR.  CAMPBELL^ 

(Member  fir  Pembrok^hirtJ 

He  seems  iii  this  debate  to  have  steered  .clear  of  any  thing  like  conk 
mon  sense,  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  inat^ 
ter  to  pronounce  him  more  knave  tharf  foot.  A  man  cannot  be 
so  ingeniously  in  the  wrong  by  accident.  There  is  a  striking  rr- 
aemfalaoce  between  the  arguments  hete  used,  and  aome  thatbaYe 
been  brought  forward  on  more  recent  occasions.  Change  the 
form,  the  names,  and  the  date,  and  in  reading  this,  and  the  W* 
lowing  speech,  you  would  Suppose  yourself  to  be  readSng  the  con- 
tents of  a  modern  newspaper.  It  is  astonishing  how  trite,  how 
thread-bare  this  subject  of  politics  is  worn ;  how  completely  ef  ery 
topic  relating  to  it  is  exhausted  }  how  little  is  left  for  the  inven* 
tion  of  low  cunning  to  plume  itself  upon,  or  for  honest  ambition 
to  boast  of !  Those  who  have  it  in  their  power  may  very  wiacly 
de^te  themselves  to  politics,  either  to  serve  their  own  ends,  o^ 
to  serve  the  public :  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  acquiring  dfs* 
fcicuoft  in  this  way,    A  man  oan  at  pres«it  onJy  be  a  retail  dealer 
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in  piBtics:  becanonlf  keep  a  sort  of  huckfter'ii  tbop  of  readf 
made  gjoods.  Uo  what  he  can,  he  can  only  repeat  what  1ms  already 
b^en  aidd  a  thousand  times,  and  make  a  vain  display  of  borrowed 
wisdom  or  folly.  «  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  may  be  any  man's.** 
What  gra^fication  there  ci^  h^  in  this  to  any  jonc,  who  does  not 
live  eatirely  io  the  echo  of  his  own  name^  J  do  not  understand.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  being  pro.ud  of  wearing  a  suit  of  second 
hand  clothes,  or  marrying  another  man's  cast-off  mistress.  In 
the  beaten  path  of  vulgar  ambition,  the  dull,  the  mechanical,  the 
superficial,  and  the  forward  press  on,  and  are  successfol,  while  the 
nan  of  genius,  ashamed  of  hjs  competitors,  shrinks  from  the^ 
contest,  a^>8  soqn  lost  in  thecn>wd* 


J^if   Speech  ugainst  a  Bill  to  prevent  officers  of  Gffe 
tiemment  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 

Sir, 

In  tny  opinion,  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  most  unreasonable  bills  I  faav«  £ver  «een  brought 
ifito  parliament.  It  is,  I  think,  not  only  unreasonable^ 
but  in  several  respects  unjust.  For,  as  to  the  electors, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  the 
best^  and  indeed,  the  only  proper  judges,  who  are  the 
most  capable,  and  the  most  proper  persons  to  represent 
them  in  parliament ;  and  far  us  to  pretend,  by  a  law,  to 
lay  a  restraint  upon  them  in  their  choice^  is  certainly  do* 
ing  them  very  great  injustice.  If  the  people,  the  elec- 
toiB  of  any  shire,  city,  or  borough,  make  choice  of  a  gen* 
tieman  to  represent  them  in  parliament,  who  has  an 
employment  in  the  government,  that  very  choice  is  a 
suracient  proof  that  they  do  not  think  the  service  of  their 
country  in  parliament,  and  the  service  of  the  crown,  ior 
compatible.  And  the  law  has  already  wisely  provided^ 
that  in  case  any  gentleman  accepts  of  a  plac^,  or  an  em« 
ployment  in  the  government,  after  he  has  been  chosen  a 
member  of  parliament,  his  seat  in  parliament  shall  Acre* 
by  be  vacated ;  he  must  return  to  his  county,  city,  or 
borough;  to  be  re*chosen,  and  if  they  a^n  choose  him^ 
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it  is  a  certain  %ign  that  tbey  continue  to  think  MmlfeQ 
most  proper  person  tQ  represent  thenii  notwithstanM^ 
his.  having  accepted  of  a  place  or  employment  unddr  tbil 
crown*  Then,  as  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  now,  at 
may  hereafter  be  in  offices,  civil  or  militanry,  underlie 
crown,  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  are  gentlemttitf 
iamilieSf  and  many  i»f  them  have  very  large  properties  b 
tiieir  comitry.  Have  not  they,  therefore,  as  good  aright 
fa  stand  candidates  for  being  chose  members  of  psitti* 
ment,  as  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  out  of  emptof* 
ment?  And  if  the  people  do  them  the  honour  to  choose 
them^  why  should  we,  by  a  law,  deprive  them  of  ttm 
honour,  which  the  people  have  thought  fit  to  confer 
upon  them?  Is  it  not  robbing  them  of  a  part,  At  leastftf 
those  rights  which  they  have  a  just  title  to  as  Englidi- 
men,  or  ai  free  Britons  ? 

fiy  this  bill  I  must  likewise  think  there  is  a  very  greil 
piece  of  iiijustice  done  to  the  crown.  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing  to  put  such  a  msok  of 
disgrace  upon  all  the  officers  employed  by  the  crown,  u 
to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  Imving  seats  in  parlia« 
ment,  and  that  for  no  odier  reason  but  because  the  king 
has  thought  them  worthy  of  serving  their  country  in 
some  office,  civil  or  military,  under  him.  It  is  really, 
liot  only  putting  an  affront  upon  his  juresent  majesty^ 
but  even  upon  the  crown  itself,  and  rendering  it  imposo 
»ble  for  our  government  to  subsist  under  its  pretest 
form ;  for  if  such  an  ignominy  shall  be  put  upon  all 
those  who  shall  accept  of  any  employment  under  the 
crown,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  serving  their  eoun^ 
try  in  parliament,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  honours  a 
gcndeman  can  have  in  this  country,  what  gentleman  of 
family  or  fortune,  of  honour  or  capacity,  will  accept  of 
any  employment  under  the  crown ;  and  thus,  by  render* 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  get  an>  man  of  fami* 
]y  or  fortune,  or  honour  or  capacity,  to  serve  under  hiaii 
you  will  render  it  impossible  for  our  government  or  cOftf 
stitution  to  subsist  under  a  monarchical  ibrm. 


Mhofslki  At  kSH  novr  before  ns  pass  into  a  law>  I  think 

it  i$  «ii^  to  foresee  the  coesequence.     It  Would  bring' 

the  hoiBe  of  commons  into  the  highest  contempt ;  or  it- 

brmg  all  those  gentlemen,  who  accept  of  any  of* 

in  Ae  government,  civil  or  military,  under  conlempt^^ 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  to  endeavour  to  render  con* 

tea»ptible,  that  honour^  that  post,  or  that  things  whichr 

be  kpowa  he  cannot  attain  to.     The  gentlemen  of  the 

Kflky^  the  navy»  or  in  civil  office,  knowing  that  by  latu^ 

tlicjr  were  all  absolutely  excluded  from  the  honour  of 

hmrifig  seats  in  the  house  of  commons^  would  all  join 

together  in  endeavouring  to  render  the  house  contempti^ 

bie  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt 

but  that  the  clergy  would  join  with  the  r^st,  because  I 

thiiik  th^  are  alr^dy  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 

gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  those  who 

might  continue  to  be  eligible  into  this  house,  would  en* 

deavour  to  support  the  honour  of  this  house,  by  endea* 

vouring  to  render  contemptible  all  those  who  accepted  of 

any  post  or  employment,  either  in  church  or  state.    Is  it 

not  much  to  be  feared,  tliat  such  an  unnatural  division  as 

this  might,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  ? 

For  the  success  of  either  party  would  certainly  overturn 

our  present  form  of  government. 

I  will  not  say,  but  the  country  gentlemen  are  veiy 
proper  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  I  believe  the 
minority  of  this  house  will  always  consist  of  such,  as  it 
has  fcMmerly  done ;  but  1  believe  it  will  be  granted  me, 
that  it  is  necessary,  for  dispatching  the  bu^ness  that 
properly  comes  before  this  house,  to  have  likewise  some 
of  those  gentlemen  among  us,  who  belong  to^  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  transacting  business  in 
the.  several  great  offices  under  the  government.  Eveiy 
gentleman  who  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  house, 
and  has  attended  to  the  several  sorts  of  business  that 
have  come  before  us,  and  the  several  sorts  of  papers  and 
accounts,  we  have  from  time  to  time  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for,  must  have  taken  notice  that  the  house 
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would  have  been  sometimes  greatly  bewQderad^  if 
had  not  had  some  gendemen  among  us  bdongii^  |o  tkt 
public  offices,  capable  of  explaining  to  the  house  tiie 
matters  which  we  then  happened  to  have  under  our 
sideration  ;  which  must  convince  every  man  of  the 
cessity  of  having  some  such  gentlemen  sdways 
Hs.  if,  indeedi  there  were  reason  to  suspect  tiiat  _ 
tlemen  in  offices  were,  by  their  enjoying  such  offioes^  any, 
ivay  influenced  in  their  way  of  acting  or  speaking  in  iUk 
house,  it  might  then  be  necessary  to  contrive  aonie 
of  preventing  that  influence  for  the  future ;  but  as  I 
convinced  that  a  man's  being  in  an  office,  does  not  in  the 
least  influence  his  way  of  thinking,  or  hb  manner  of 
acting  in  this  house  ;*  I  therefore  think  we  have  no  06«. 
casion  for  contriving  any  such  remedies  at  present^  -and 
far  less  for  such  an  extraordinary  remedy  as  b  pro* 
posed  by  the  bill  now  before  us ;  for  whidx  reason  I 
against  committing  it. 


SAMUEL  SANDYS, 

(Mewiber  for  JVorcesterjJ 

Was  one  of  the  ittost  frequent  and  able  speakers  of  tins  period. 
What  his  principles  were  I  do  not  k^ow :  for  the  side  -which  any 
person  took  at  this  timey  was  a  Tery  equivocal  test  of  his  real 
sentiments ;  toryismy  through  this  and  the  preceding  really  |^ 
nerally  assuming  the  shape  of  resistance  to  ^he  encroachnMots  of 
Ihe  prerogative!  and  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  people^ 


Jlis  Speech  in  Reply. 
Sir, 

As  this  bill  met  with  no  opposition,  either  when  it  was 
snoved  for,  or  when  it  was  brought  in  and  read  the  first 

*  This  is  an  entirely  new  view  of  human  nature,  different  frvni 
any  that  has  been  hitherto  commtonly  received  ( 
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itee^  I  was  very  litde  apprehensive  that  we  should  have 
iHid  my  debate  upon  it ;  and  much  less  was  I  appre. 
kensiye  that  our  going  into  a  committee  upon  it  would 
tore  bten  opposed :  for  as  yet  it  can  be  called  little  more' 
Ifan  a  blank ;  it  cannot  well  deserve  the  name  of  a  bill^ 
tllllt'has  gone  through  the  committee,  where  the  many 
blnks  which  are  now  in  it,  are  properly  to  be  filled  up* 
X-was^  indeed)  surprised  to  hear  the  worthy  gentlemaft 
who  ^poke  last,  s^y  that  he  thought  it  the  most  extraordi- 
jwry  and  unreasonable  bill  he  had  ever  seen  brought  into 
diis  house :  for  if  the  gendeman  will  look  into  our  jour- 
jBds,  he  will  see  that  this  very  bill  has  been  often  brought 
ifi^  and  has  almost  always  been  passed  in  this  house ; 
aad  I  am  sure^  if  ever  it  was  thought  reasonable  by  this 
honse^  it  most  now  be  thought  much  more  so»  when  the 
noniber  of  placemen  is  much  greater  than  it  was  ever 
lic«et#fore.  The  worthy  gentleman  has  likewise  tokl  us« 
that  he  thinks  the  bill  unjust,  both  with  respect  to  the 
cro^ro,  the  people,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  ho- 
aour  to  be  employed  by  the  crown ;  as  to  which  I  shall 
take  notice  in  general,  that,  by  the  same  method  of  rea- 
sooing,  he  may  pretend  to  shew  us  that  all  the  laws  that 
were  ever  made  for  regulating  elections  were  unjust,  and 
iHicere  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  I 
ahall  readily  agree  with  him,  that  the  people  are  the  pro* 
perest  judges  who  ought  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  repre* 
sentatives  in  parliament ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  were 
they  left  to  a  free  choice,  we  should  not  see  so  many 
etvU  and  military  officers  brought  into  parliament. 

The  people,  I  believe,  would  always  think  themselves 
more  secure  iix  being  represented  by  country  gendemen, 
with  whom  they  are  well  acquainted,  and  who  can  have 
no  interest  separate  from  them,  than  by  clerks  of  offices, 
or  such  other  persons,  whom  they  perhaps  never  saw  or 
heard  of  before  they  came  down  to  be  chosen  their  re- 
presentatives, and  whom,  probably,  they  may  never  see 
again  till  they  return  to  ask  the  same  favour;  which 
tytry  gentleman  here  knows  to  be  often  the  case  with 
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inany  of  our  little  boroughs  in  Engbfid.  But  to  my 
it  would  be  any  injustice  in  us^  to  iar  any  rtstraint 
the  people,  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
seems  to  me  very  extraordinary,  when  we  consider 
laws  now  in  being,  by  which  the  people  are 
from  choosing  any  gentleman  for  their  xepresentfldne; 
.who  is  not  possessed  of  sucli  an  estate.  Sttreljf^  ^«e 
anay,  with  respect  to  elections,  without  being  guUtf  €f 
any  injustice,  lay  what  restraints  we  think  neceaaavy  ftr 
the  good  of  die  public,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
stitution ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  is  for  the 
of  the  people,  cannot  be  jusdy  said  or  diought  to  be  info- 
rious  to  the  crown.  It  is  extraordinary  to  say  that  v^m 
is  proposed  by  this  bill,  would  be  an  injustice  done  t» 
those  who  are  thereby  to  be  made  incapable  of  being 
elected ;  for  have  not  we  ahready  a  law  by  wiiich  all  ite 
officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  ores- 
cise»  are  rendered  incapable  of  being  chosen  members  of 
parliament  ?  And  yet  I  have  naver  before  heard  it  urged 
that  there  Mras  any  injustice  done  to  those  gentlemen,  fay 
excluding  them  from  having  seats  in  parliament,  as  long 
as  they,  are  in  an  office,  which  is  inconsistent  with  tkeir 
being  members  of  this  house. 

I  ivill  allow,  that  the  choice  made  by  the  bui^esses  ol* 
a  little  borough,  or  by  the  freeholders  of  a  coun^,  if  h 
falls  upon  an  officer,  civil  or  military^  shews  that  the  raa« 
jority  of  those  electors,  at  that  time,  did  not  think  the  of* 
fice  he  then  enjoyed,  incompatible  or  inconsistem  widi 
his  being  their  representative  ;  but  I  hope  it  wiD  not  be 
said,  that  the  burgesses  of  a  little  borough,  or  even  the 
freehc^ders  of  a  county,  are  better  judges  in  this  respect 
than  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people  of  Great 
Britain  met  in  this  house,  especially  when  the  opinion 
of  this  house  is  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
two  branches  of  our  legislature.  As  to  the  alternative 
pretended,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  it 
would  render  either  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  con- 
temptible, or  this  house  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the. 
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;  I  cannot  iiMgtm  hotv  it  could  produce  either 
^  thweejfeoto ;  for  as  to  the  officers,  civil  or  militaiy. 
io  it  tpbc  iroagiQed.  that  a  successful  general  or  admi- 
s«l, .  a  brave  and  experienced  captain  by  sea  or  land, 
<ir  a  civil  officer^  honeat  expert,  and  diligent  in  the 
statioo  be-  b  in,  would  be  contemned  bescause  he  was 
Hol  C0^;>abk  of  being  a  member  of  this  house  ?    Were 
the  clergy  ever  brought  into  contempt  by  the'u:  being  e:i^- 
.eluded  the  privilege  of  being,  chosen  members  of  parlia- 
SKiCitt  ?    On.  tbe  contrary,  I  believe  they  never  got  any 
honor  by  being  members  of  either  house;  and  I  be- 
lieve, there  are  very  few  officers,  either  civil  or  military^ 
in  tbe  kingdom,  who  ever  gained  much  honour,  or  much 
rcpiitc^  ammg  the  people,  by  their  being  members  of  ei- 
.tber  house  of  parliament,  unless  when  their  being  such 
was  the  occasion  of  their  being  turned  out  of  the  offices 
they  enjoyed,  and  might  have  continued  to  enjoy,  to  their 
own  honour  and  the  advantage  of  their  country,  if  they 
Jiad  not  been  members  of  parliament.    As  to  the  other. 
part  of  the  alternative,  that  this  house  may  be  rendered 
contemptible  by  what  is  now  proposed,  1  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  it ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid,  that  if 
•some  bill  of  this  nature  is  not  speedily  passed  into  a  law, 
thb  house  will  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes,  not 
only  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

Gentlemen  may  pretend  that  no  man  is  influenced  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  or  in  his  manner  of  acting  in  this 
house,  by  the  post  or  office  he  possesses,  and  may  be 
turned  out  of  whenever  a  prime  minister  may  have  a 
mind ;  but  while  men  are  men,  I  am  convinced  there 
will  always  be  a  great  number,  by  far,  I  fear,  the  great- 
est number,  who  will  rather  vote  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being,  than  run 
the  risk  of  b?ing  turned  out  of  the  lucrative  post  or  of- 
fice they  hold,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  And  if 
ever  a  majority  of  this  house  should  happen  to  be  com- 
posed of  such  men,  I  am  sure  it  will  become  as  con- 
temptible as  ever  the  senate  of  Rome  was,  after  it  be 
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came  the  political  tool  of  their  mrbitmry  mA 
cal  emperors.  I  wiU  likewise  agree  with  tiht  * 
gentleman,  that  it  may  be  necessary,  at  ttast  it  may 
convenient  for  this  house,  always  to  have  in  it  sone  d 
those  gentlemen  who  belong  to,  and  are  conversant  is 
the  methods  of  transacting  business  in  the  aev^al  grni 
offices  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  foi^  a* 
eluding  firom  seats  in  parliament  all  those  who  ait  k 
office,  civil  and  military ;  1  believe  no  gentleman  in  thai 
house  ever  had  any  such  thought  in  hia  head ;  ani*  if 
gentlemen  will  but  peruse  the  bill  as  it  stands  now,  tkqr 
will  see  that  diere  is  to  be  an  exception,  which  is  oofW 
left  blank,  as  in  all  such  cases  is  usual ;  iii  order,  dtft 
when  we  go  into  a  committee,  gentlemen  may  then  po* 
pose  the  filling  up  in  that  blank  as  many  offices,  or  as 
many  sorts  of  offices  as  they  have  a  mind.  About  tfaifi 
indeed,  I  expected  there  might  have  been  some  detnte; 
but  considering  the  great  number  of  officers  of  all  lortt 
we  have  now  in  thb  house ;  considering  how  greatly  Art 
number  may  be  increased  in  time  to  come ;  consideriif 
the  great  clamour  already  raised  in  the  nation  against  so 
many  officers  being  in  this  house,  I  really  did  not  es* 
pect  that  any  gentleman  would  have  opposed  die  CM* 
jnttting  of  the  bill,  or  would  have  pretended  that  the  passing 
of  some  such  bill  was  not  now  become  necessary  both 
for  the  honour  of  this  house  and  the  safe^  of  our  con* 
atitution.  To  conclude,  the  bill  is  at  present  but  a  Uu^ ' 
but  I  am  confident  it  may  be  made  a  good  and  a  rea* 
sonable  bill,  and  ameable  to  every  gentleman  io  this 
house,  ^  Therefore  1  hope  the  house  will  agree  to  tho 
going  into  a  committee  upon  it ;  because,  if  gendemco 
do  not  like  it  after  the  blanks  are  filled  up,  they  may 
then  drop  it,  or  throw  it  out  upon  the  third  reading* 
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PHILIP  DORMER  aTANHOPE, 


fJSarl  qf  Che^teifieldJ 


Was  bom  in  1694.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge*  after  which  he 
went  abroad,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  became  a  member  of 
tiM  home  of  commons.     In  1736  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
lnottse  of  peers. '  He  was  appointed  lord  Kentenant  of  Ireland  in 
1745,  where  he  continued  tiii  174S.  He  died  1773. 1  have  {^en  a 
^preater  number  of  his  speeches  than  of  any  peraeoTs  ateutthia 
time,  because  I  found  them  more  ingenious,  and  amusing,  and  ele- 
.    gani,  than  any  others.     Thtj  are  steeped  in  classical  allusion  ; 
and  he  leemt  always  anxious  to  adjust  the  dress,  and  regulate  the 
fiMTms  of  the  English  constitudon,  by  the  kK^ng-gfoss  of  the  Ro^ 
man  commoiiwealth.    There  may  be  a  little  sprinkling  of  aqri^ 
mic  affectation  in  this,  but  it  is  much  more  agreeable  than  th^  diplo*- 
matic  impertinence  and  official  dulness,  which  were  at  that  time  so 
anttdh  hi  vogue    His  speeches  are,  in  this  respect,  a  striking;  con- 
trast te  those  of  Pultenev,  Pitt^  Pelham,  Scc«    It  has  lieen  said  that 
they  want  force  and  dignity.    If  it  be  meant  that  they  are  not 
pompous  and  extravagant^  1  shall  admit  the  truth  of  the  dejection. 
But  I  cannot  see  why  ease  is  inconsistent  with  vigour,  or  that  it  is 
a  sign  of  wisdom  to  be  dull     If  his  speeches  contain  as  much  good 
IMiise,  and  acute  ^scrimination  as  those  ofhis  rivals,  as  clearly 
.    expressed,  and  seasoned  with  mor6  liveliness  of  fancy,  I  shMild  b* 
disposed  to  listen  to  them  more  attentively*  or  to  re»d  them  ofteoer 
than  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  their  strength  consisted  in  mere  vio* 
lence  and  turbulence,  and  their  only  pretensions  to  wisdom  arose 
fitmi  theb  want  of  wit.    There  is  somcthlitg  very  peculhr  id  the 
form  of  his  sentences.    He  perpetually  tiikes  up  the  former  pitft 
of  a  sentence!  and  by  throvring  it  into  the  next  dsttse,gtves  a 
distinctness  and  pointedness  to  every  separate  branch  of  it.     His 
sentences  look  like  a  succesdon  of  tittle  smart  climaxes.    «  Andy 
therefore,  an  administration  whhout  esteem-— without  authority 
among  the  peofrfe,  let  their  power  be  never  so  great-«»let  th^ 
power  be  never  so   ari»itrary»  will  be  ridiculed.    The  severesS 
edict»->the  most  terrible  punishments,  cannot  prevent  it.    If  any 
man,  therefore,  thinks  he  has  been  censured — if  any  man  thinks 
he  has  been  ridiculed,  upon  any  of  our  public  theatres,"  Sec* 
«  As  no  man  is  peifect,  as  no  man  is  inMible,"  &c.     See  hi^ 
speech  on  the  theatres.    This  method,  is,  I  suspect^  borrowed 
{ram  the  French  :  where  it  suits  with  the  turn  of  a  man's  imnd»* 
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it  is  af^reeable  enouf^hi  and  must  have  a  very  good  effect -in 
apeaking.  It  it,  at  leaal,  better  than  our  modem  olyle  rfriinwi- 
cal  arcbitecture,  trhere  ^e  nominative  eaae  is  moonted  vp  at  the 
fop  of  the  pagot  and  the  verb  fixed  at  the  bottom  ;  than  tlrase  cv- 
cular  ladders,  and  vindin^^^-staircasea  in  language,  where  the  wImm  ' 
hangs  suspended  in  an  airy  round,  and  the  meaning  dropa  dam 
through  the  middle.  The  late  Mr.  Pitt  was  «  marter  of  itfi 
involved  atyle. 


Ms  Speech  on  the  Princess  HoyaPs  Marriage  Par^^n* 

My  Lords, 

I  so  not  rise  up  to  oppose  the  bill  before  us,  but  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  i^e  to  declare,  that  it  is,  in 
5n^  opinion,  a  most  indecent  thing  to  provide  for'die 
princess  royal  of  England  in  such  a  manner :  It  is  most 
disrespectful  to  the  royal  family,  to  provide  a  marriage 
portion  for  so  illustrious  a  branch  of  that  family  in  sudi 
a  bill  of  items.  Here  is  imprimis^  500,0001.  for  the 
current  service  of  the  year.  Item^  10,0001.  by  way  of 
charity  for  those  distressed  persons,  tvho  are  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  the  colony  of  Georgia.  Item^  so 
much  by  way  of  charity  for  repairing  an  old  church. 
Item^  so  much  by  \yay  of  charity  for  repairing  a  dormi- 
tory. And  item^  80,0001.  as  a  marriage  portion  for  the 
princess  royal  of  England.  How  incongruous  is  it,  my 
lords,  to  see  such  a  provision  come  in  by  way  of  item 
among  so  many  other  items^  many  of  which  are  for  cha- 
rits^ble  uses ! 

In  duty  to  the  family  of  which  that  royal  princess  is 
descended,  out  of  that  regard  and  esteem  which  wc 
ought  to  have  for  her,  and  which  she  so  much  deeerve^ 
not  only  from  us  but  from  the  whole  world,  her  marriage 
portion  ought  to  h^ve  been  provided  for  in  a  particular 
bill  by  itself;  no  foreign  matter  oiight  to  have  been 
ikiixed  in  such  a  bill.  Your  lordships  were  so  careful 
!n  that  respect,  that,  when  you  were  about  drawing  up 


«ai*addfife&  of  rthanks  to  his  niajesty  for  eommiinicating 
m>  l^n  kotise  tlte  inteiidMlHMut:ia^  of  the  princess  royal^ 
you  wouW  not  receive  a  fewwords*  ^ich-  were  offered 
by.  way  of  complhnent  to  the  states  general,  and  which 
•wight  irery  -properly  have  come  into  that  address^  because 
^^^tt  wel«  teaolvtd  co  put  nothing  into  the .  address  tliat 
^'was  any  way  foreign  to  the  intended  marriage,  which 
faiaianjeiiity  tuid  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  you. 

As  1  am  resolved  not  to  oppose  this  bill,  therefore^ 
my  lovds,  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  to  the  method  of 
tacking  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion ;  nor  shall  I 
now  object  against  the  means  made  use  of  for  providing 
-for  the  current  service  of  the  year;  but  both  ougiit  cer* 
ti|iidy  t^Cr  taken  notice  of,  and  I  hope  your  lordships  will^ 
upon  this  occasion,  come  to  some  resolutions  whiph  may 
ten(j[  to  prevent  the  like  practices  for  the  future. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE; 


His  Speech  on  the  Army  ltegulati<m  BUt 
My  Lords, 

As  I  siiall  certainly  give  my  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  some  of 
fny  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  must  be  of  opinion,  my 
lords,  that  it  will  always  be  proper  to  leave  in  his  ma- 
jesty a  power  of  removing  the  oflGicers  of  the  army  at 
pleasure,  in  order  to  preserve  that  respect  and  obedience 
which  is  due  from  them  to  their  king ;  but  I  am  the 
more  firmly  of  this  opinion,  when  I  consider,  that  there 
is  at  present  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  these  realms ; 
for  while  there  is  such  a  misfortune  hanging  over  us,  we 
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may  dondudft,  that  there  will  dwtja  be  plots  $bA  cok^ 
trivaooes  in  tbia  ktngdom.agWMl  the  p«Mii-»  fMM» 
ftionof  the  thr<me;  and  vriule.  there  is  a  preiendeiv  te 
ibajr  havc^  without  all  doubts  hm  agenta  intbe  amqrtai 
well  as  he  has  every  ii?h€i«  else :  under  auch  «ivt«k» 
stances  it  is  not  ta  be  dsubud*  but  tim  aoonc  of  die  afr 
fleers  may^  at  sosoe  time  or  otberi  be  drawn.awsy  Ami 
their  duty  to  their  king  and  country ;  a6me  of  thcoa  mif 
happen  to  be  misled,  aiid  drawn  into  engagcmenla  agittnt 
his  majesty's  person  and  government;  and  Whikt  lit 
majesty  is-  in  such  danger,  shall  we  put  it  wit  cf>  hb 
power  to  remove  thos^  officers  from  their  commandi  ia 
the  army^  diough  he  has  certain  information  of  their 
being  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  his  govetomttot^  peifcapi 
even  to  take  away  his  life  ? 

This,  my  lords,  his  majesty  may  have  most  ecrtaio  t# 

formation  of;  the  officers  concerned  in  such  engagements 

may  be  made  known  to  him,  beyond  all  doubt  or  coa* 

tradiction,  and  yet  the  proofs  may  be  such  as  woidd 

not  prevail  upon  a  court-martial  to  condemn  their  bn>« 

ther  officer  to  death,  or  even  to  be  broke ;  or  they  nay 

be  such  as  could  not  properly,  at  least  at  that  time,  te 

laid  before  a  court  martial ;  because,  if  they  were  laid 

before  any  ^uch  court,  the  informers,  and  all  the  other 

methods  by  which  the  plot  was  at  first  discovered*  aad 

the  whole  progress  of  it  traced,  must  then  become  pub* 

licly  known,  by  which  all  further  discovery  would  be 

effectually  prevented;   and  if  the  bill  now  pi^sented 

should  pass  into  a  law,  his  majesty  would  be  under  a 

necessity  of  laying  all  these  proofs  immediately  befqit  a 

court  martial,  or  of  allowing  such  treacherous  offioef% 

perhaps  even  one  of  his  chief  generals,  to  continue  ia 

command,  by  which  they  might  probably  be  enabled.V> 

gender  their  conspiracies  successful.  For  which  reaMi.l 

nope,  that  none  of  your  lordships  will  approve  of  tliii 

bill,  when  you  copsider  how  dangerous  it  may  prove  to 

be  for  our  present  ha|^y  establishment,  and  how  aw<J^ 

it  may  weaken  the  hands  of  the  government  again^  anT 
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attempts  tliat  may  hereafter  be  made  in  &vour  of  the 
pRiender. 

Besides  diis,  my  lords,  tiiere  are  many  other  cases 
wlodi  might  be  mentioned,  wherein  his  majesty  might 
hftre  very  good  veason  to  remove  an  officer,  though  it 
woald  not  be  at  all  proper  to  make  that  resuion  so  public 
as  10  lay  it  before  a  court  martial.  There  are  likewise 
many  little  crimes  which  an  officer  may  be  guilty  of,  and 
Bar  liviiich  he  might  highly  deterve  to  be  removed,  and 
yet  diese  crimes  may  be  such  as  could  not  well  come  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  a  court  martial ;  at  least  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  a  court  martial 
Ibr  the  removing  of  such  an  officer :  for  when  gentle- 
men sit  in  judgment  upon  a  brother  officer,  in  order  to 
determine  whemer  he  ought  to  be  broke  or  not,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  not  pass  ju<!^fment  against 
Um,  unless  some  very  enormous  crimes  be  fully  proved 
before  them ;  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  tfiat  strict  discipline  »id  regular  subordination,  that 
must  be  observed  in  all  regular  armies,  or  indeed  in  any 
flrmy  fit  for  service,  or  thai  may  be  depended  on  for  the 
Acfence  of  a  country. 

I  must  indeed  say,  my  lords,  that  if  any  attempts  had 
ever  been  inade  towards  modelling  the  army^  and  making 
it  fit  for  any  bad  purpose,  there  might  then  have  been 
so^tut  occauon  for  proposing  such  a  bill  as  this  now  be- 
fore us ;  but  as  no  such  attempts  have  ever  been  made, 
as  no  such  attempts  can  be  so  much  as  apprehended 
from  his  present  majesty,  I  am  therefore  surprised  to 
hear  such  a  biH  so  much  as  proposed  in  this  house,  at 
frcBtnL  I  am  sure  the  passing  of  such  a  bill,  at  pre- 
sent^ would  be  a  subjecting  of  the  nation  to  many  great 
tad  certain  dangers  and  inconveniences,  for  the  sake  of 
avmding  an  inconvenience  that  has  never  been  fdt  by  , 
tny,  but  in  imagination ;  and  for  this  reason  I  must  foe 
against  giving  the  bill  a  second  reading. 
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l&s  speech  on  the  Motion  for  the  Removal  of  thfi  ^Ouie 
of  Bolton  and  Lord  CobJiam  from  their  Megtmems^ 

m 

My  Lords, 

I  voTfiJi  ibr  the  bill,  which  your  lordships  have  beoi 
pleased  to  reject;  and  I  voted  for  it^  because  I.)icaid 
what  I  thought  very  strong  and  convincing  argumentt 
o&red  for  it,  and  not  the  least  shew  of  argument  againfit 
it.     What  the  noble  duke  was  pleased  to  take  notioe  of, 
was  a  very  good  argument  for  o&ring  an  amendmetii  Id 
the  bill,  but  it  was  no  argument  against  the  bill  itself 
and  much  less  against  the  second  reading  of  it«     li  is 
certain,  that  men  are  sometimes- guided  by  their  hopes, 
as  well  as  by  their  fears ;  but,  surely  when  the  hopea  of 
preferment,  and  the  fears  of  starving,  are  put  together  in 
the  scale  against  virtue  and  conscience,  they  will  jointly 
weigh  more  heavily,  than  either  of  them  would  do  se- 
parately.     I  cannot  aUoW,  that  every  man»  who  may  be 
governed  and  directed  in  hb  way  of  acting  and  speak- 
ing,  by  the  fear  of  starving,  wiU  likewise  be  directed 
by  the  hopes  of  preferment,  or  the  hopes  of  a  more 
lucrative  post  or  employment;   for  he  must  have  a 
small  share  of  virtue,  and  a  very  great  share  ofambi* 
tion  or  covetousness,  who  is  directed  to  act  against  hi^ 
conscioice,  by  the  single  hopes  of  preferment,  or  the 
hopes  of  a  more  lucrative  post  or  employment.     And  it 
must  be  granted,  that  there  are  many  men,  who  have  so 
little  ambition  qr  covetousness,  that  if  they  are  but  made 
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Wire  of  a  Aioderate  support  for  life,  the  hopes  of  prefer. 
»ient,  or  the  hopes  of  adding  to  their  yearly  income^ 
will  have  so  little  effect  upon  them,  that,  with  even  but 
a  small  share  of  virtue,  they  may  hold  out  against  the 
teost  alluring  hopes  :  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
«Dan  who  stands  his  ground  against  the  fears  of  being 
t*educed  to  a  starving  condition,  as  well  as  against  the 
hopes  of  preferment,  and  adding  to  his  yearly  income, 
must  have  a  very  great  stiare  of  virtue  ;  a  greater  share, 
1  ani  afraid,  than  most  men  can  brag  of  in  this  degene* 
rate  age.  As  for  those  who  are  quite  abandoned,  and 
governed  entirely  by  their  own  selfish  ends,  I  believe  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  them  honest  or  virtuous;  but 
surely  there  are  degrees  both  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  men 
are  not  equally  vicious ;  and  if  we  could,  by  the  bill's 
isieing  passed  into  a  law,  but  have  preserved  the  virtue 
of  some,  it  would  certainly  have  been  worth  our  while  ; . 
We  could  afierwrirds  have  amended  it,  if  we  had  found, 
that  what  was  done  was  not  sufficient. 

As  to  the  address  now  proposed,  I  connot  see,  my 
lofds«  how  it  is  possible  that  an  humble  address  from  et<* 
Iher  house  of  parliament  can  be  cfeemed  an  attack  upmi 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  His  majesty,  or  any  of 
bis  successors,  may  make  what  use  they  please  of  any  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if 
ever  any  bad  use  is  made  of  those  prerogatives,  the  par- 
liament has  a  right,  nay,  it  is  their  duty,  to  inquire  into 
it,  and  to  desire  his  majesty  to  acquaint  them  who  it 
was  that  advised  him  to  take  such  a  step.  This  has  aK 
ways  been  the  practice  of  parliament,  as  to  every  pre- 
rogative that  was  ever  claimed  by  the  crown.  This  is 
the  very  case  now  before  us :  his  majesty  has  made  use 
of  his  prerogative  in  removing  two  noble  lords  from 
their  commands  in  the  army.  These  removals  have  oc« 
casioned  a  most  universal  complaint  through  the  whole 
nation,  because  it  is  generally  believed,  that  there  were 
no  sufficient  or  good  reasons  for  removing  them  ;  and  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  house  to  take  care,  that  his  majesty 
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shall  not  by  any  step  he  may  be  advised  to  take^  incor 
the  general  censure  of  the  people ;  therefore  tlus  gene* 
ral  complaint  that  has  been  raised,  is  a  most  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  address  now  proposed.  His  majesty's 
conduct  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  question,  it  is  only 
the  conduct  of  those  who  advised  him  ;  if  they  advised 
him  well,  they  will  be  justified  by  what  is  now  proposed; 
if  they  advised  him  ill,  they  certainly  deserve  at  least 
the  censure  of  this  house :  but  to  tell  us  that  his  ma- 
jesty's  conduct  is,  or  can  be  concerned,  in  any  such 

Question,  is  directly  to  tell  us,  that  the  parliament  dT 
rreat  Britain  shall  never  inquire  into  any  thing,  that 
their  king  shall  be  pleased,  by  the  advice  of  his  minis- 
ters, to  do- 
As  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  removed^ 
it  is  of  no  signification  in  the  present  question ;  the 
cause  of  removal  is  what  your  lordships  are  to  inquire 
into :  for  if  those  two  noble  lords  were  removed  only  as 
an  example  to  others,  one  example  may  serve  to  keep 
hundreds  in  awe ;  and  if  that  example  was  made^  only 
to  serve  a  ministerial  end,  it  may  be  of  the  most  htal 
consequence  to  our  constitution.  For  this  reascm  I 
shall  be  for  the  address  moved  for.  The  motion  may 
perhaps  be  rejected  by  a  majority  of  this  house  ;  but  if 
It  be  rejected,  the  whole  world  will  be  convinced,  that 
those  two  noble  lords  were  removed  from  their  com- 
mands in  the  army,  for  no  cause ;  at  least,  for  no  cause 
that  can  well  be  publicly  avowed. 
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SIR  JOHN  ST.  AUBIN, 


(Member  for  Cortrwall,) 

Was  one  of  that  phalaox  of  ability  and  energy,  that  repilarly  with^- 
'  stood  the  insiduous  encroachments,  and  undermining  influence 
of  Walpole's  administration.  Their  motives  for  this  were  no 
doubt  various ;  but  the  knowledge,  the  soundness  of  understandings 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  they  displayed  in  pursuit  of  their 
object,  connot  be  too  much  admired,  and  have  never  been  surpass* 
ed.  The  great  questions  which  had  occupied  men's  minds  fvoxk, 
the  thoe  of  the  revolution,  and  which  still  continued  to  agitate 
them  as  much  as  ever,  the  interest  in  them  being  kept  i^ye  by 
the  doubtful  issue  of  the  contest,  had  given  them  a  manly  tone, 
a  solidity  and  fervour  which  could  hardly  be  produced  in  any  other 
circumstances.  I  may  say  that  men's  minds  were  never  so  trulf 
English  as  they  were  at  this  period.  Even  the  leaven  of  Jaco- 
tatitmy  which  was  mingled  up  with  the  sentiments  of  n^any  of  the 
party,  niust  have  contributed  to  add  a  a^st,  a  poignancy,  a  bit- 
terness of  indignation  to  their  opposition  to  that  overbearing  in- 
fluence, and  despotic  sway,  for  the  undue  exercise  of  which  they 
had  eeen  a  &mily,  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  driven 
from  the  throne,  The  principles  pf  liberty  assented  to  by  both 
partiesi  also  gave  a  freedom  and  animation  to  the  debates  of  this 
period,  and  au  advantage  in  attacking  any  unconsdtutiopal  or  un* 
popular  measure,  which  nothing  but  the  great  abilities  of  tl^e 
minister,  aided  by  the  general  confidence  in  the  government,  could 
bave  rented  so  long  as  they  did.  The  following  speech  of  sir 
f.  St.  Attbin,  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  able  compositions  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
house  of  cpmmons. 


Sir  John  $t.  AubinU  Speech  on  the  Triennial  Bill, 

Mr.  Sp^aker,^ 

'Phe  honourable  gentleman  who  made  you  this  moi 
tion  has  supported  the  necessity  of  it  by  so  many  strong 
and  forcible  argumcntSi  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
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new  to  be  offered.  I  am  very  sensible,  therefore,  of  Hat 
disadvantages  I  mubt  lie  under  in  atttivpting  to  speak 
after  him,  and  I  should  content  myself  with  (xirely  se« 
conding  him,  if  the  subject  matter  of  this  debate  wai 
not  of  ^o  great  importance,  that  I  should  be  asbamtd 
to  return  to  my  electors,  without  endeavouring,  in  the  best 
manner  1  am  able,  to  declare  publicly  the  reasQiis  whick 
induce  me  to  give  my  most  ready  assent  to  this  qii»i 
tion. 

'Tis  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  people 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  frequent  new  parliaments 
by  ancient  usage,  and  that  this  usage  has  been  conSrmed 
by  several  laws,  which  have  been  progressively  made  by 
our  ancestors,  as  often  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  in* 
gist  cm  this  essential  privilege. 

Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  never  conti* 
nued  longer  than  three  years,  till  the  remarkable  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  He  was  a  prince  of  unruly  appetites, 
and  of  an  arbitrary  will ;  he  was  impatient  of  every  re* 
straint ;  the  laws  of  God  and  man  fell  equally  a  sacrifice, 
as  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  avarice;  or  disappointed 
his  ambition.  He  therefore  introduced  1  ng  parlia- 
xnents,  because  he  very  well  knew  that  they  would  be- 
come the  proper  instruments  of  both ;  and  what  a  slavish 
obedience  they  paid  to  all  his  measures  is  sufficiently 
known. 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  we  roust 
acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prince  of  a  contrary  temper; 
he  had  certainly  an  innate  love  for  religion  and  virtue; 
and  of  consequence,  for  the  liberty  of  his  country .-^But 
here  lay  the  misfortune. — He  was  led  from  his  natural 
disposition  by  the  insinuations  of  sycophants  and  tot- 
terers ;  they  advised  him  to  neglect  the  calling  of  fre- 
quent parliaments,  and  therefore,  by  not  taking  the  con- 
stant sense  of  his  people  in  what  he  did,  he  was  worked 
up  into  so  high  a  notion  of  prerogative,  that  the  com- 
mons, in  order  to  restrain  it,  obtained  that  independent 
fatal  power,  which  at  Is^t  most  unhappiljji  brought  ^ 
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to  hiftfiioit  tmgicd  end,  and  at  the  same  tinic  subverted 
tbtr  whole  con6Citi|tion,  And  I  hope  we  shall  learn  thi^ 
letsQQ  from  it — MXtr  to  compliiQent  the  crown  with  any 
new  or  extravagant  powers,  nor  to  deny  the  people  those 
rigbtci  which  by  ancient  usage  they  are  entitled  to ;  but 
to  preserve  that  just  and  equal  balance  from  which  they 
wiU  derive  mutual  security,  and  which,  if  duly  observed, 
will  render  our  constitution  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world* 

King  Charles  11.  naturally  took  a  surfeit  of  parlia* 
ments  in  his  father's  time,  and  was  therefore  extremely 
desirous  to  lay  them  aside.  But  this  was  a  scheme  im- 
praoticable.  However,  in  eifect  he  did  so,  for  he  ob* 
tained  a  parliament,  which  by  its  long  duration,  like  an 
army  of  veterans,  became  so  exacdy  disciplined  to  his 
own  measures,  that  they  knew  no  other  command,  but 
from  that  person  who  gave  them  their  pay. 

This  was  a  safe  and  most  ingenius  way  of  enslaving 
a  nation ;  it  was  very  well  known  that  arbitrary  power, 
if  it  was  open  and  avowed,  would  never  prevail  here* 
The  pepple  were  therefore  amused  with  the  specious 
form  of  their  ancient  constitution  :  it  existed  indeed  in 
their  fancy,  but,  like  a  mere  phantom,  had  no  substance 
or  reality  in  it :  for  the  power,  the  authority,  the  dig* 
nity  of  parliaments  were  wholly  lost.  This  was  tliat  re. 
markable  parliament,  which  so  justly  obtained  the  op- 
probrious  name  of  the  Pension  Parliament,  and  was  the 
model,  from  which,  I  believe,  some  later  parliaments 
have  been  exactly  copied* 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  people  made  a 
fresh  claim  of  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  as  they  had 
lattely  experienced  the  misfortune  of  long  and  servile 
parliaments,  it  was  then  declared,  that  th^y  should  be 
held  frequently*  But  it  seems,  their  full  meaning  was 
not.  understood  by  this  declaration;  and  therefore, 
as  in  every  new  setdement,  the  intention  of  all  parties 
adiould  be  specifically  manifested ;  the  parliament  never 
ccas^  strugj^ling  with  the  crown  'till  the  triennial  law 
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was  obtained ;  the  preamble  of  it,  wMch  the  honourable 
i^^ntleman  has  recited,  is  extremely  full  and  strong ;  anS 
in  the  body  of  the  bill  you  will  find  the  word  dedared 
before  enacted^  by  which  I  apprehend,  that  though  ifaif 
law  did  not  immediately  take  place  at  the  time  of  th^ 
revolution,  it  was  certainly  intended  as  declarator]^  of 
the  first  meaning ;  and  therefore  stands  as  part  of  duKt 
original  contract  under  which  the  constitution  was  thcoL 
settled.  His  majesty's  title  to  the  crown  is  primarily  de« 
rived  from  that  contract ;  and  if,  upon  a  review,  there  dkaH 
appear  to  be  any  deviations  from  it,  we  ought  to  tmi 
them  as  so  many  injuries  done  to  that  title.  And  I  dare 
say,  that  this  house,  which  has  gone  through  so  long  a 
aeries  of  services  to  his  majesty,  will  at  last  be  willing  to 
revert  to  those  original  staged  measures  of  government, 
to  renew  and  strengthen  that  title. 

But  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  septennial  law 
was  first  introduced,  is  a  very  strong  reason  why  it  should 
be  repealed.  People  in  their  fears  have  very  often  re- 
course to  desperate  expedients,  which,  if  not  cancelled 
in  season,  will  themselves  prove  fatal  to  that  constitu- 
tion, which  they  were  meant  to  secure.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  septennial  law ;  it  was  intended  only  as  a 
preservative  agamst  a  temporary  inconvenience.  The 
inconvenience  is  removed,  but  the  mischievous  eflkcts 
still  continue ;  for  it  not  only  altered  the  constitution  of 
parliaments,  but  it  extended  that  same  parliament  be- 
yond its  natural  duration,  and  therefore  carries  this  most 
unjust  implication  with  it,  that  you  may  at  any  time 
usurp  the  most  indubitable,  the  most  essential  privilege 
of  ihe  people,  1  mean  that  of  choosing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives; a  precedent  of  such  a  dangerous  conse- 
quence, of  so  fatal  a  tendency,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
a.  reproach  to  our  statute  book  if  that  law  was  any 
longer  to  subsist,  which  might  record  it  to  posterity. 

This  is  a  season  of  virtue  and  public  spirit.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of  it,  to  repeal  those  laws  which  infringe 
pn  our  liberties,  and  introduce  such  as  may  restore  th^ 
vigour  of  our  ancient  constitution. 
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..  HuQis^i  mt«rr  is  veiy  corrupt,  that  all  obligations.. 
Ipse  iJbeir  force,  unless  they  are  frequently  renevied* 
LoBg  parliaments  become^  therefore,  independent  of 
the  pv9ople ;  and  when  they  do  so,  there  always  happens 
a.most  dangerous  dependence  elsewhere. 
-  It  has  of  late  been  denied  that  the  people  have  a  right 
^  remonstrating  to  us.  It  has  been  called  an  unjus-- 
tifiable  control  upon  the  freedom  of  our  proceedings. 
But  then  let  them  have,  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
varying  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  that  they 
may  dismiss  such  as  have  unfaithfully  withdrawn  their 
sil;tentioci  from  them  • 

The  influence  of  the  crown  is  daily  increasing  :  and 
it  is  highly  requisite  that  parliaments  should  be  fre« 
quently  responsible  to  their  constituents  ;  that  they  should 
be  kept  under  the  constant  awe  of  acting  contrary  to 
their  interests.  Modern  history,  I  believe,  will  inform 
us,  that  some  very  dangerous  attempts  upon  our  liber« 
ties  have  been  disappointed,  not  so  much  from  the  virtue 
of  many  in  this  house,  as  from  the  apprehensions  they 
nay  have  had  of  an  approaching  election. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  provision  against  such  whose 
places  vacate  their  seats  here ;  but  this  is  no  guard 
against  secret  pensioners  and  placeholders.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  the  laws  with  resfiect  to  them  are  very 
insufficient ;  and  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  make  them^ 
effectual,  the  people  have  no  other  remedy  but  a  nevf 
election.  I  think  that  long  parliaments  are  a  greatf  hard- 
ship upon  those,  who  may  be  excluded  out  ctf  this  house, 
-and  ought  reasonably  to  take  their  turn  ^  but  seven  years 
is  the  purchase  of  a  man^s  life ;  it  is  equally  hard  upon 
such,  whose  private  •  fortunes  will  not  admit  them  to 
engpgje  in  so  long  and  painful  a  service :  it  must  be  so 
to   those^  who  mean  no  private    view  nor  advantage^ 

I  think,  tQO,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  qse  to  his  m*. 
jesty  than  frequent  new  parliaments  ;  that  he  may  often 
take  the  fresh  sense  Qf  the  nation,  and  not  be  partially 
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advised ;  for  his  measures  will  always  have  a  greater 
weight,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  more  generally  be 
refers  himself  to  the  opinion  of  his  people. 

A  farther  mischief  of  long  parliaments  is^  that  m  tA 
nister  has  time  and  opportunities  of  getting  acquaintaiioa 
with  itaembers,  of  practising  his  several  arts  to  win  tkea 
into  his  schemes ;  but  this  must  be  the  Work  of  time  i  cot^ 
ruptton  is  of  so  base  a  nature^  that  at  first  sight  it  ia  ez^ 
tremely  shocking.  Hardly  any  one  has  submitted  to  it 
all  at  once ;  his  disposition  must  be  previously  under* 
stood,  the  particular  bait  must  be  found  out  with  which 
he  is  to  be  allured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not  without  aumf 
struggles  that  he  surrenders  his  vurtue.  Indeed  there  are 
some  who  will  at  once  plunge  themselves  over  head  and 
ears  into  any  base  action ;  but  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  of  a  more  cautious  nature,  and  will  proceed  only  by 
kisurely  degrees.  One  or  two  perhaps  have  deserted 
their  colours  the  first  campaign ;  some  have  doiie  it  a  se- 
eond :  but  a  great  many,  who  have  not  that  eager  dispo- 
sition to  vice,  will  not  wait  till  a  third. 

For  this  reason,  short  parliaments  have  been  less  cor-^ 
Itipt  than  long  ones ;  they  are  observed,  like  streams  of 
water,  always  to  grow  more  impure,  the  greater  distance 
they  run  from  the  fountain  head. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  frequent  new  parlia« 
ments  will  produce  frequent  new  expences ;  but  I  thinlc 
quite  the  contrary.  I  am  really  of  opinion,  that  it  will 
be  a  proper  remedy  against  the  evil  of  bribery  at  elcc- 
tions ;  especially  as  you  have  provided  so  wholesome  a 
law  to  co-operate  upon  those  occasions 

As  to  bribery  at  elections,  whence  did  it  arise  ?  Not 
from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are  sure  of  being  cfao^ 
sen  without  it.  It  was  the  invention  of  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt ministers,  who  have  from  time  to  time  led  weak 
princes  into  such  destructrive  measures,  that  they  did  not 
d&re  to  rely  upon  the  natural  representation  of  the  people. 
Long  parliaments  first  introduced  bribery,  because  they 
were  worth  purchasing  at  any  rate.    Country  gentlemen^ 
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Who 'have  only  their  private  fortnnes  to  rely  npon,  and 
have  no  mercenary  ends  to  serve,  are  unable  to  oppose 
It,  especially  if  at  any.  time  the  public  treasure  shall  be 
ifnfekhfulty  sc|uandered  away  to  corrupt  their  boroughs. 
Country  gentlemen  indeed  may  make  some  weak  efforts, 
bat  as  they  generally  prove  unsucctrssful,  and  the  time 
of  a  fresh  struggle  ii  at  so  great  a  distance,  they  at  last 
grow  filint  in  the  dispute,  give  up  their  country  for  lost, 
and  retire  in  despair.     Despair  naturally  produces  indo- 
lence, and  that  fe  the  proper  disposition  for  slavery* 
Mkiisters  of  state  understand  this  very  well,  ^nd  arc 
thcrcftwe  unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its  lethar- 
^  by  frequent  elections.     They  know  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  like  every  other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept 
idive  only  by  constant  action ;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enslave  this  nation  whilst  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard. 
Let  country  gentlemen,  then,  by  having  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting  themselves,  be  kept  warm  and  active 
in  their  contention  for  the  public  good.     This  will  raise 
that  zeal  and  indignation  which  will  at  last  get  the  better 
of  that  undue  influence  by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
though  unknown  to  the  several  boroughs,  have  been 
able  to  supplant  country  gentlemen  ot  great  characters 
and  fortune,  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood.     I  don't 
say  this  upon  idle  s|)eculation  only ;  I  live  in  a  country 
where  it  is  too  well  known  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  many 
gentlemen  in  the  house,  to  more  out  of  it  (and  who  arc 
so  for  this  very  reason,)  for  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  It 
is  a  sore  which  has  been  long  eating  into  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  constitution,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.     For  if  a  minister 
should  ever  gain  a  corrupt  familiarity  with  our  boroughs ; 
if  he  should  keep  a  register  of  them  in  his  closet,  and  by 
sending  down  his  treasury  mandates  should  procure  a 
spurious  representation  of  the  people,  the  offspring  of  his 
corruption,  who  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  reconcile 
and  justify  the  most  contradictory  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  even  to  vote  everv  crude  indigested 
Vol.  I.  47  ' 
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dream  of  theif  patron  into  a  law ;  if  die  matRten^aoe  at 
his  power  should  become  the  sole  object  of  their  atlen* 
tion,  and  they  sbould  be  guilty  of  the  most  vi ' 
breach  of  parliamentar}'  trust,  by  giving  the  king  a 
cretionary  liberty  of  taxing  the  people  without  iinuta* 
tion  or  control^  the  last  Cital  compliment  they  can  p«y 
to  the  crown ;  if  this  should  ever  be  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance of  this  nation^  the  pei^e  indeed  may  coia^ 
plaun,  but  the  doors  of  that  place  where  their  complaiate 
should  be  heard,  will  for  ever  be  shut  against  them. 

The  power  of  the  crown  is  very  justly  apprehended 
to  be  growing  to  a  nu>nstrous,  I  diould  have  said,  tD# 
ffreat  a  size,  and  several  methods  have  been  unsuoceas^ 
luUy  proposed  for  restraining  it  within  its  proper  bQaodb 

But  our  disease,  I  fear^  is.  of  a  complicated  nalUK^ 
and  I  think  that  this  motion  is  wisely  intended  tciiH^ 
move  the  first  and  principal  discH-der.  Give  the  peopit 
their  ancient  right  of  frequent  new  elections,  that  wiU  n^ 
stGO^  the  decayed  aqthority  of  parliaments,  and  wiU  put; 
our  constitution  into  a  natural  condition  of  working  •oiHt 
her  own  cure. 

Upcxi  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  I  cannca  <x« 
press  a  greater  zeal  for  his  majesty,  for  the  liberties  ef 
the  pec^Te,  or  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  house^  t&m 
by  seconding  the  motion  which  the  honourable  geiitlt'» 
man  has  made  you^ 
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5IR  WATOIN  WILUAM  WYNNE, 

Was  tncmber  fop  Denbighshire.  Ij  cannot  be  denied  tbM  tji^  follow* 
ing  speech  is  a  i«4  and  close  examin^don  of  the  question. 


8ir  JFmtkm  WiUiam  JFtfnne^i  Speeth  am  the  satne^ 
Sir, 

I  rnn  surprised  to  hear  it  insinuated  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  as  if  the  motion  now  before 
^s  was  made  with  a  view  to  distress  his  majesty's  govern- 
neilt,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation*  Such  an  in- 
^fouatibn  is  really  not  treating  the  gendeipen  who  have 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  with  th^t  candoqr  which 
one  gentleman  hs^s  reason  to  e:;pect  from  anodier  in  this 
hot)se,  nor  indeed  can  I  loo)(.  upon  it  as  any  compliment 
liaade  to  his  majesty  or  his  government^  It  i$  not  to  bcr 
doubted,  but  that  his  majesty,  in  all  the  measures  he  pur- 
siMtB^  lodes  a  little  further  fhan  this  iKnise.  It  is  not  to 
be  questioned  but  that  his  majesty  looks  for  the  appro-^ 
faction  of  the  generality  pf  his  people*  as  well  as  the  ma* 
jority  of  his  parliament ;  and  wtiile  his  measures  are  ap- 
proved  of  l^y  the  generality  of  hi^  people,  frequent  elec<> 
tion^  capnot  surely  bring  any  distress  upon  his  govern* 
ment,  but  will  greatly  strengthen  it,  by  shewing  fre* 
quently  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  whole  world,  the 
true  sens^  of  the  generality  of  the  people.  As  tp 
the  peac^  of  the  nation*  we  know  by  experience, 
that  It  was  a3  well  preserved  by  triennial  parliaments  as 
ever  it  was  by  septennial ;  so  thi^t  the  agreeing  to  this 
motion  cannot  disturb  the  peace,  but  the  rejecting  it  may 
very  probably  have  such  an  effect :  for  the  generality  of 
the  people  so  earnestly  desire  to  have  triennial  parlia^ 
ment^r^toredtcthem^  that  the  refusing  to  comply  with 
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their  desire  cannot  but  increase  the  number  of  the  disa[f> 

fectcd,  which  jpay  at  last  throw  all  things  into  confusion, 
and  may  perhaps  destroy  that  establishment  to  which  we 
owe  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us. 

I  shall  readily  grant,  sir,  that  ever  since  we  have  had 
septennial  parliaments,  our  elections  have  been  generally 
attended  with  distractions  and  confusion ;  but  1  cannot 
allow  that  this  would  be  the  case  if  our  elections  were 
annual,  or  even  triennial.  They  would  then  be  carried 
on  with  much  less  heat  and  animosity ;  for  every  man 
knows  that  the  disturbances  about  elections  have  been 
much  greater  since  the  septennial  bill  took  place  than 
ever  they  were  before  ;  and  I  would  gladly  ask  gentle* 
men,  if  before  that  time  it  was  ever  known  that  the  so- 
licitations and  contentions  about  elections  began  two 
years  before  the  choosing  of  a  new  parliament,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  case  at  present  over  the  whole  king* 
doiDy  apd  which  must  always  necessarily  be  the  case ;  it 
being  natural  for  men  to  contend  with  more  vigour  and 
with  more  heat  for  a  post  either  of  honour  or  profit,  that 
is  to  be  enjoyed  for  seven  years,  than  for  one  that  is  to 
be  enjoyed  but  for  one,  or  for  three. 

Then,  sir,  as  to  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  I 
am  i^ure  it  has  very  much  inci*eased  since  the  septennial 
law  took  place.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  length- 
ening the  time  of  a  parliament's  continuance,  a  conse- 
quence so  natural,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  so  much 
mistaken,  as  it  seems  to  h^  by  some  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  certain, 
sir,  that  bribery  will  never  be  made  use  of  at  any  elec- 
tion, but  by  a  man  who  has  not  a  sufficient  natural  inte- 
rest  in  the  place  where  he  declares  himsf  If  a  candidate, 
and  by  such  we  may  expect  it  will  always  be  made  use 
of,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  if  the  candidate 
has  but  the  least  hopes  of  succeeding  by  such  dishonour- 
able means.  Where  there  happens  a  competition,  every 
elector  has  a  natural  bias  to  vote  for  one  man  rather  than 
another,  and  every  elector  will  vote  according  to  his  oa- 
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tursd  biasi  if  he  is  not  bought  off.  Whoever  endeavours 

to  buy  him  off  must  certainly  come  up  to  his  price,  and 

tJiia  price  will  be  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  elec*^ 

tor's  honour  and  circumstances,  and  the  natural  bias  he 

l^asi  for  the  other  candidate.     A  great  many  men  may  be 

perhaps  bought  off  with  100  or  1000  guineas,  when  if 

iialf  that  sum  were  offered,  they  would  spurn  it  away 

-with  an  honest  disdain.     I  hope,  sir,  there  are  a  great 

xnany  electors  in  this  kingdom,  whose  honour  upon  such 

occasions  is  above  the  power  of  any  such  corrupt  temp«. 

tations ;  but  that  there  are  likewise  a  great  many  who 

ipay  be  bought,  is  a  fact,  which  1  believe  no  gentleman 

in  this  house  will  dispute ;  and  in  this  view  let  us  exa« 

mine  the  difference  between  triennial  and  septennial  par- 

liajiients. 

Qive  me  leave,  then,  to  suppose  two  gentlemen  set 
up  in  opposition  to  each  other,  for  representing  one  of 
our  little  boroughs  in  parliament;  one  of  them  « 
country  gentleman  of  a  great  natural  interest  in  the 
place,  the  other  a  citizen  of  London,  or  a  place^man, 
not  near  equal  to  him  in  interest,  but  depending  entirely 
upon  the  money  he  is  able  to  lay  out.  Suppose  the 
citizen  or  plac^-man  comes  to  a  calculation,  and  find$ 
that  it  will  cost  him  at  least  30001.  to  buy  the  country- 
gentleman  out  of  his  interest  in  that  borough :  if  the^ 
parliament  were  to  continue  but  for  three  years,  he 
would  very  probably  resolve  not  to  be  at  such  an  ex- 
pence,  and  so  would  refrain  from  being  guilty  of  the- 
crime  of  corrupting  his  countrymen ;  but  when  the  par* 
liament  is  to  continue  for  seven  years,  he  may  as  proba* 
bly  resolve  to  be  at  that  charge.  Thus,  by  corruption, 
he  may  get  a  seat  in  this  house ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  he  who  comes  in  here  by  corruption,  will  not  walk 
put  with  clean  hands. 

Gentlemen  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  imagine 
the  price  of  an  election  depends  upon  the  duration  of  a 
parliament,  or  that  a  man  who  sells  his  vote  for  100  gui- 
1)^  at  the  election  of  a  septennial  parliament,  would  sell 
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hU  vote  for  the  half  of  that  sum,  if  the  parliament  to 
be  chosen  were  to  continue  only  for  three  years^  No, 
sir,  there  arc  very  few  of  this  sort  of  elect€»3  who. 
think  of  futurity;  the  present  offer  is  the  temptation^ 
and  the  only  temptation  which  can  be  of  any  wei^t 
with  them :  Besides,  they  cannot  depend  upon  having 
the  like  offer  made  them  at  the  next  election ;  and  50 
guineas  ready  money,  with  an  uncertain  hope  of  havii^ 
SO  more  three  years  hence,  is  not  surely  so  great  a  price 
as  100  guineas  ready  down  :  the  natural  interest  of  tho 
country  gentleman,  and  the  honour  of  the  electors,  are 
what  the  dealers  in  corruption  are  to  contend  with,  and 
against  these  a  small  price  cannot  be  so  prevalent  as  one 
a  little  higher.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  corrupted  by  a 
small  price ;  but  certainly  the  higher  it  is.  the  greMer 
will  the  numbers  be  that  are  tempted  to  yield  to  it ;  and 
as  a  man  may  give  a  higher  price  at  the  election  for  a  sep« 
tennial  parliament,  than  he  can  do  at  one  for  an  annual 
or  triennial,  therefore  the  greater  the  numbers  will  be 
of  those  who  yield  to  his  temptation,  the  more  he-majr 
depend  upon  corruption  ;  and  the  more  it  is  to  be  de- 
pended on,  the  more  general  and  the  more  frequent  will 
It  certainly  be.  From  hence  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
increase  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  as  natural  a  copse* 
quence  of  septennial  parliaments,  as  any  one  thing  can 
be  conceived  to  be  the  consequence  of  another. 

There  is  no  way,  sir,  of  effectually  preventing  cor- 
ruption, but  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to 
corrupt.  There  is  no  corrupting  any  man  but  by  eoming 
up  to  his  price ;  therefore  the  only  way  of  putting  it  out 
of  the  power  of  any  man  to  corrupt,  is  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  man  to  come  up  to  the  price  of  any  nym- 
ber  of  electors :  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  our 
elections  frequent :  the  more  frequent  the  better.  It  is 
certain,  a  gentleman  who  enjoys  a  good  pension  for  seven 
years,  is  more  able  to  give  a  high  price,  than  if  he  had 
enjoyed  that  pension  but  for  one  year,  or  even  for  three ; 
^d  be  will  piore  willipgly  give  a  high  price,  when  he  is 
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Hierebjr  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  that  pension  £or 
aeyen  years,  than  when  he  is  to  purchase  it  only  for  one 
or  for  three  years.  This,  sir,  is  so  evident,  that  1  am 
astOm^d  to  hear  it  controverted  within  these  walls. 

If  our  parliaments  were  annual  it  would  be  impossible 
tbr  place^men  or  pensioners  to  save  as  much  yearly  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  bribe  country  gentlemen  out  of 
dieir  interest,  an(d  the  electors  out  of  their  honesty :  which 
I  am  afraid  is  a  practice  now  too  frequent  in  many  part)» 
Af  this  kingdom.  How  can  it  otherwise  be  imagined  that 
the  people  would  choose  persons  they  never  saw,  persona 
they  perhaps  never  heard  of,  in  opposition  to  gentltmen 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood ;  gentlemen  who  give 
them  daily  employment,  by  buying:  in  their  shops  and 
markets  all  the  manufactures  and  provisions  they  have 
use  for  in  their  families,  and  gentlemen  whose  ancestors 
Imve  pierhaps  often  represented  that  very  place  in  parlia* 
nent  with  great  honour  and  universal  approbation  ?  I 
remember,  sir,  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  i«  now 
dead,  and  therefore  I  may  name  him,  I  mean-  Mr. 
Spencer  Cowper,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
eommon  pleas,  he  told  me  himself  that  be  had  never 
been  in  the  borough  he  represented  in  parliament,  nor 
had  ever  seen  or  spoke  with  any  of  his  electors ;  and  I 
believe  I  could,  without  much  difficulty,,  name  some  wh^ 
are  now  in  the  same  sitnatioh.  Can  such,  sir,  be  ealled 
the  represeatatWes  of  the  people  ?  or  can  it  be  supposed 
that  they  are  chosen  l)y  means  of  that  natiml  inlerest  by 
which  every  man  ought  to  hold  his  seat  in  this  house  ? 

The  parlianlent,  sir,  is  the  great  council  of  the  nation^ 
and  the  business  of  this  house  in  this  particular  ia  to  re* 
present  to  his  majesty  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  t^- 
inform  his  majesty  if  any  of  his  immsters*  or  hia  officers 
Biake  an  ill  use  of  the  power  he  delegates  to  them  }  and 
to  impeach  and  prosecute  such  evil  ministers.  Now  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  who*  are  the  most  proper  repre- 
sentatives for  these  purposes,  gentlemen  who  have  large 
properties  in  the  country,  who  are  independent  of  the  mi- 
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faates^  seem  inclined  to  tdce  any  ahare  b  kbia»  I  ^lo^fk 
they  will  allow  it  to  be  s^  question  of  some  eQD8e(]piefi€p 
to  their  country ;  and,  if  it  should  be  duriedtfi  tbe  ai^4 
mativet  some  of  them  may  perhaps  find  it  a  queqtjonjflt 
some  consequence  to  themselves.  I  will  venture  lo  sajf^- 
that  1  have  not  heard  a  question  better  supported  on  one 
side,  and  less  said  against  it  on  the  other,  by  the  gei>t|ie*« 
men  who  have  already  spoken  since  1  sat  in  parliaoaeot^ 
and  I  now  stand  up,  not  that  I  think  any  thing  oeedfol 
to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  support  of  it^  biijt 
that  I  cannot  think  of  letting  a  question  go,  in  the  such 
cf^ss  of  which  I  think  the  happiness  of  my  country  so 
deeply  concerned,  without  my  joining  with  other  gpiytk*r 
men,  in  shewing  all  the  regard  for  it  tbfit  li^  in  ipf 
power. 

An  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has  indeed  ad* 
vanced  a  doctrine  which  I  think  altogether  new  i  Thai 
ye  are  to  have  no  further  dependence  on  our  elecMtQia 
after  we  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  house  ;  nay»  thui.A 
dependence  upon  them  would  be  more  daagcroua  thpft 
^  dependence  pq  the  crown.     This,  sir,  is  reaUy  iniogr 
opinion  something  very  new;  though  that  gtntleaoan 
may  perhaps  like  die  one  better  than  the  other,  yet  I  shall 
always  look  upon  a  dependence  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  those  I  represent,  to  be  less  dangeroils  and 
more  honourable  tlian  a  dependence  on  the  crown  :  and 
I  value  n^yself  more  on  the  honour  I  have  had  of  sitting 
here  for  two  parliaments  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  by  the  free  and  uncorrupted 
choice  of  those  I  represent,  than  I  should  do  on  the 
greatest  honours  the  crown  can  bestow.  Indeed,  if  I  had 
obtained  my  segt  here  by  bribery,  or  by  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  influence  of  any  great  minister,  1  should  look 
upon  it  in  a  very  different  light— I  should  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  situations  I  could  be  in. 

It  has  been  afiirnied  by.  several  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  the  longef 
parliaments  continued,  the  less  influence  the  cirown  had 
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upon  diem ;  and  for  a  proof  of  this  thejr  have  instanced 
the  long  parliament  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reig^. 
"Fhesame-gemlemen  have  likewise  asserted,  that  trien- 
nial  parliaments  would  distress  his  majesty's  government. 
liow  these  two  assertions  are  compatible,  I  leave  to  the 
^Hidemen  themselves  to  explain,  for  to  me  it  appears 
impossible  that  both  can  be  true ;  because,  if  the  crown 
bhs  alwaj/^  the  less  influence  in  a  parliament  the  longer  it 
continues,  surely  the  shortening  the  time  of  its  duration 
eaamot  distress  any  king's  government.  But  as  to  the 
long  parliament  in  king  Charles's  time,  though  they  did 
DDt  towards  the  end  shew  the  same  servile  compliance 
thatthey  had  done  for  many  years  before,  yet  it  is  plain, 
dM  the  o^wn  thought  that  parliament  fitter  for  the 
purposes  of  the  court  at  diat  time,  than  they  could 
expect  any  new  parliament  chosen  by  the  people  to  be. 
Oi^rwise^  as  the  king  had  it  in  his  power,  he  would 
Mitainly  have  dissolved  them  much  sooner.  And  if 
tiiat  long -parliament  really  deserved  the  name  usually 
girren  to  it,  we  must  conclude  that  their  non-compliance 
at 'iast'was  not  owing^to  their  virtue,  or  a  want  of  incli« 
nation  to  receive,  but  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  crown  to 
give^  The  people  were  not  then  accustomed  to  bear 
such  heavy  burdens  as  they  do  at  present ;  the  revenues 
of  .tM  crown  were  not  so  large,  nor  the  posts  and  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crowfi  so  numerous.  There  was 
not  such  a'  numerous  standing  army  to  support  the  par- 
liamejit  in  case  they  .had  gone  on  in  the  same  servile 
mtchod.  And  as  the  complaints  of  the  people  grew 
loud'and  clamorous,  as  there  was  little  to  be  got,  with  a 
great'  deal  to  be  apprehended  by  the  continuance  of  a 
aervik  compliance,  it  is  very  probable  that  these  were 
the*  true  reasons  of  that  parliament's  becoming  at  last  so 
restive.  And  if  the  nation  was  now  in  the  same  state  it 
was  at:that  time,  I  should  not  be  half  so  much  afraid  of 
septennial  parliaments,  as,  I  think,  I  have  good  reason  to 
be  at  present. 

Tiie  ^aaorities,  disputes,  and  divisions  about  etec« 
ttonsy  havQ  been  set  in  the  most  dreadful  light,  and  bav« 
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beea  represented  as  ao  great  an  inconvenienGe^  Ihaft 
aught  to  run  the  risk  of  having  our  coastiluliofi 
turned,  rather  than  submit  to  it«  But,  otr,  eaikitiit 
iinagincd  that  there  would  be  the  same  Qomtemioii  for  a 
seat  in  parliament  which  was  to  continue  but  fitir  cne 
year,  or  even  for  three»  that  there  is  for  one  which  im  to 
continue  for  seven  ?  The  example  of  the  city  of  LiOndn 
plainly  shews  us  the  contrary*  As  the  comoioit  eouneili 
men  and  a  g^at  many^.  other  officers  in  the  city^ 
chosen  annually,  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  ofteii^ 
at  these  annud  elections,  and  never  coiM  find  that  llMgir 
were  attended  with  any  great  heaits  and  atiimoiuti 
with  any  inconveniences ;  for  after  the  election  is 
the  contending  parties  go  home,  and  lire  kt  the 
friendship  they  did  before ;  and  I  am  convinced  die 
would  be  the  very  same,  if  annual  elections  for 
of  this  house  were  restored.  The  same  man  migiit  pit^ 
haps  be  continued  and  re-chosen  every  year  for  masf 
years  together,  probably  without  any  dispute  or  oppo» 
tion :  but  his  being  liable  every  year  to  be  turned  o«^ 
would  be  a  continual  check  upon  bad  behaviour^  and 
would  make  him  study  the  interests  of  die  people,  b^ 
stead  c^  pursuing  only  some  privatit  and  selfish  views  cf 
his  own. 

Even  as  elections  stand  at  present,  there  would  be  no 
aach  contentions,  nor  any  such  heats  and  animo^itiea  aa 
we  hear  of,  if  they  were  entirely  left  to  gentlemen  who 
have  a  natural  interest  in  the  pkice.  In  such  case»  if  a 
candidate  found  himself  defeated  by  fair  means  oaly, 
and  merely  by  the  superior  interest  of  his  antagooiat^  it 
would  not  raise  his  indignation ;  it  would  occasion  no 
heats  or  animosities.  He  would  wait  with  patience  for 
a  new  opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time  would  ea- 
deavour  to  recommend  himself  to  hb  country  by  acts  of 
hospitality  and  benevolence.  It  is  miniatera  of  stale 
intermeddling  with  elections ;  it  is  election  brokers,  and 
such  dealers  in  corruption,  that  occaston.  all  die  iMito 
and  animosities  we  have :  for  when  a  gendeman  of  a 
ar^at  natural  intereat  sees  his  electors  oUtged  1^  power^ 
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bribed  by  oioQey  to  vote  against  him,  perhaps  in  &vouf 
of  ao  uUl^  sU-aoger,  it  cannot  but  raise  his  indignation^ 
li  m^y  indeed  justly  raise  his  utmost  fury  and  revenge*  . 

It  ip  certain,  sir,  that  if  the  people  were  entirely  left  to 
tfamnqelve^  ibey  would  without  much  contention  always 
choo^  those  gentlemen^  who  by  having  large  properties 
#C  thpir  Qwn»  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  such 
aa  njRould  take  the  be^t  care  of  the  properties  of  their 
fi^ow  subjects.  But  if  the  people  should  ever  begin  to 
Me  their  representatives  making  their  seats  in  parliament 

eieea  of  prqfit,  aia4  bartering  their  votes  and  their  be* 
yiojur  in  parlimiient  for  posts,  places,  and  pensiouSp 
tbe  people  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  their  repfe« 
MOtatives,  and  wUl  insist  upon  sharing  with  them  ia  the 
profits.  Thus  by  degrees,  the  minds  of  the  people  wiU 
be  debauched ;  they  will  be  brought  to  think,  that  the 
MlUng  their  votes  at  elections  is  no  crime ;  the  .repre$e»» 
tatiye$,.  who  buy  their  seats,  must  sell  their  votes ;  and  at 
last  all  regard  for  the  public  good  will  be  generally  bid 
aaide  by  all  sorts  of  men.  The  only  effectut^l  method, 
air,  of  preventing  this  fatal  effect,  is  to  restore  annual 
elections :  for  then  it  would  be  impossible  even  for  the^ 
treasury  itself,  (if  ever  the  public  money  should  come  to 
be  so  misapplied,)  to  issue  yearly  sums  of  money  suffici- 
citf  to  get  the  better  of  the  natural  interest,  which  country 

Sntlemen  always  have  in  the  places  where  they  and  their 
nilies  have  perhaps  for  many  generations  resided.  The 
consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  none  but  country 
Ipentkmen,  and  those  who  have  a  natural  interest  in  the 
place,  will  ever  appear  as  candidates ;  and  thus  neither 
tlie  morals  of  the  people  will  be  debauched,  nor  their 
properties  plundered,  nor  their  liberties  destroyed  by 
those  election  brokers  and  ministerial  agents,  or  their 
candidates,  who  never  can  be  employed  or  set  up  but 
for  such  base  purposes. 

As  for  our  credit  abroad,  which  it  is  pretended  sep* 
ttnaial  parliaments  very  much  contribute  to^  I  think  it 
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is  evident  that  it  has  been  sinking  ever  since  thft  nep^ 
tennial  law  took  place ;  which  confirms  what  was  jnstlf 
observed  by  an  honourable  gentkman,  that  the  credit  df 
the  nation  among  foreigners  does  not  depend  upon    Ihe 
length  or  shortness  of  our  parliaments,  but  ujAm  tint 
correspondence  and  confidence  which  .ought  always  te 
be  kept  up  between  the  king  and  his  people.     I  wUI  ooc 
say  that  this  decay  of  our  credit  abroad  has  been   alio^ 
gether  owing  to  the  septenniid  law,  but  I  dare  say,  if 
our  parliaments  had  not  been  septennial,  they  would 
probabty  before  now,  have  enquired  into  the  conduct  of 
those    who  have  been  the  causes  of  this  decay;   and 
wliatever  reasons  the  decay  of  our  credit  among  fofretgn* 
ers  may  have  been  owing  to,   it  is  now  come  to  so  low 
an  ebb,  that  we  really  seem  to  have  almost  none  to  lose. 
This,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  seems  to  be  our  case  at  prcsenl; 
and  as  I  think  nothing  can  so  efiectually  restore  ow 
credit  abroad  as  the  restoring  our  constitution  at  home, 
I  shall  therefore  give  my  vote  for  the  question.    • 
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We  may  form  as  good  an  idea  of  the  talents  of  this  cel^rated  mm 
as  a  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons,  from  theibllofdnt^  speech, 
as  from  any  that  he  has  left  beliind  him.  He  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  who  (if  the  similitude  is  not  too  low  to  be  admitted,  I 
confess  nothing  can  be  lower)  threw  the  house  of  commons  imo 
the  form  of  a  regular  debating  society.    In  his  time  debate  was 

*  organized  ;  all  the  common-place  topics  of  polidcal  controveiey 
were  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  both  parties.  The  combatants  on 
each  side,  in  this  political  warfare,  were,  regularly  drawn  up  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  had  their  several  parts  assigned  them 
with  the  greatest  exactitude. 

«  The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
«  The  logic,  and  the  wisdom*  and  the  wit,** 

appeared  li\  all  their    combined  lustre.      The  effect  of  tMl 
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syi^em,  could  «el  be  dBfievent  Iroair  vfaat  it  bu  tutiied  out. 
The  house  of  commons*  inatead  of  being  the  representadye  aadde* 
posilory  of  the  collective  aeose  of  this  natioiit  has  become  a  theatre 
for  wranglijig  disputants  to  declaim  in  the  scene  of  noisy  imperii* 
tiMnce  and  pedantic  feUy .  An  empty  shew  of  reason,  a  set  of  words 
.  baa  beisii  substituted  for  the  silent  operation  of  general  feeling  and 
good  sense  ;  and  ministers  referring  every  thing  to  this  flimsy 
standard <  have  been  no  longer  taken  up  in  planning  wise  measuros, 
but  in  ^studyiig  how  to  defend  their  blunde^rs.  It  has  been  usual 
to  draw  a  sort  of  parallel  between  the  person  of  whom  we  are 
spcf^dng^and  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  For  this  perhaps  there  is  little 
.more  foundation  than  the  great  length  of  their  administratioos,  and 
their  general  ability  as  leaders  of  the  debates  in  parliament.  If  I 
ivere  disposed  to  make  a  ccimparison  of  this  kind,  I  should  attempt^ 
ti»  describe  them  by  their  differences  rather  than  tlieir  resem- 
Uapcea  They  had  both  perhaps  equal  plausibility /equal  facility 
^ffnd  equal  presence  ofmind;but  it  was  of  an  entirely  different 
)und}  and  arose  from  different  causes  in  each  of  them. 
VTalpole's  manner  was  more  natural  and  less  artificial ;  his 
.reaoarces  were  more  the  result  of  spontaneous  vigour  and  quick- 
fMcas  of  mind*  and  less  the  growth  of  cultivation  and  industry. 
If  the  late  minister  was  superior  to  his  predecessor  in  offico  m 
lot^cal  precision,  in  the  coQtprehensive  arrangement  of  his  subject^ 
^nd  a  perfbct  acquaintance  with  the  topics  of  common-place 
declamation,  he  was  certainly  at  the  same  time  very  much  his 
inferior  in  acuteness  of  understanding,  in  original  observation^ 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  lively,  unexpected  turns 
of  thought.  Pitt's  readiness  was  not  owing  to  the  quickness 
or  elasticity  of  his  understanding,  but  to  a  perfect  self-command» 
a  ftteadiness  and  inflexibility  of  mind,  which  never  lost  sight  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  had  in  its  possession,  nor  was  ever  distract- 
ed in  the  use  of  it«  Nothing  ever  assumed  a  new  shape  in  passing 
through  his  mind :  he  recalled  his  ideas  just  as  they  were  originally- 
impressed,  and  they  neither  received  npr  ever  threw  a  sparkliag, 
light  on  any  subject  with  which  he  connected  them,  either  by  fe* 
licity  of  C0nibinatioii»  or  ingenuity  of  argument.  They  were  of 
that  loose,  geneiral,  unconnected  kind,  as  just  to  fill  the  places  they 
were  brpugbit  out  to  occupy  in  the  rank  and  file  of  an  oration, 
and  then  returped  mechanically  back  to  their  several  stations,  to. 
be  ready  to  appear  again  whenever  they  were  called  for.  WaIpoIe*s 
eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  an  afBair  of  i*eminiscencc> 
and  more  oiling  to  present  invention.  He  seems  to  have  spoken 
constantly  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  :  without  pretending  to  ex- 
haust his  subject,  he  often  put  it  in  a  striking  point  of  view ;  and 
the  arguments  into  which  he  was  led  in  following  the  doublings 
aad  windings  of  a  question,  were  such  as  do  not  appear 
\0  have  ^ciirred  to  himself  beforei  nor  to  have  been  made 
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Qse  of  bf  others*  When  he  hftiLco  obrnte  mf  bbjeotfotiy  lie  M 
not  do  it  8o  much  by  ambigiaty  or  evftsioii)  as  by  immeiiialeljr 
starting  some  other  difficulty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  blunted  the  edge  of  the  former,  and  staggered  tht 
opinion  of  his  hearers.  The  style  of  their  speeches  is  also  ■HMtod 
by  the  same  differences  as  their  mode  of  reasonings  Ifi  ^leeae 
you  discover  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  gentleman,  of  the  man  ef 
the  world ;  in  the  other  the  studied  correctness  of  the  scholar. 
The  one  has  the  variety,  simplicity,  and  smartness  of  conversation ; 
the  other  has  all  the  fulness,  the  pomp,  the  premeditated  invo- 
ItttioDs  and  measured  periods  of  a  book,  but  of  a  book  not  wHttei 
in  the  best  style.  The  one  is  more  agreeable  and  insinuating ;  the 
other  more  imposing  and  majestic.  Not  to  spin  out  this  comparisoa 
to  an  unnecessary  length,  I  should  think  that  Walpole  was  less  com- 
pletely armed  for  entering  the  lists  with  his  antagonists,  butthil 
his  weapons  were  keener,  and  more  difficult  to  manage :  that  Mt 
had  more  art,  and  Walpole  more  strength  and  activity  ;  that 
the  display  of  controversial  dexterity  was  in  Walpole  more  a 
trial  of  wit,  and  in  Pitt  more  an  affair  of  science  ;  that  Walpole 
had  more  imagination,  and  Pitt  more  understanding  ;  if,  indeed, 
any  thing  can  entitle  a  man  to  the  praise  of  understandings  wUch 
is  neither  valuable^  nor  his  own. 


JSir  Robert  fFalpole's  Speech  in  Reply. 
Sir, 

Though  the  question  has  been  already  so  fully  and  so 
liandsomely  opposed  by  my  worthy  friend  under  ibe 
gallery,  by  the  learned  gentleman  near  me,  and  by  sevcnl 
others,  that  there  is  no  great  occasion  to  say  any  thing 
farther  against  it ;  yet  as  some  new  matter  has  been 
started  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  sinoe  that 
time  spoke  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question,  i  hope 
the  house  will  indulge  me  the  liberty  of  giving  some  <rf 
those  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be  against  the  moticm. 
In  general,  I  must  take  notice,  that  the  nature  of  our  coa- 
fititution  seems  to  be  very  much  mistaken  by  the  gentle- 
inen  who  have  spoken  in  favour  oS  this  motion.    It  is 
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certain  that  ours  is  a  mixed  govemmenty  and  the  per« 
fection  of  our  constitution  consists  in  this,  that  the  mo- 
narchical, aristocratical,  and  dcmocratical  forms  of  go-* 
ytrnmcnt,  are  mixt  and  interwoven  in  ours,  so  as  to  give 
V&iail   the  advantai^es  of  each  witiiout  subjecting  us  to 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  either.     The  demo- 
cratical  fo^m  of  government,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have 
now  occasion  to  take  notice  of,*  is  liable  to  these  incon* 
veniences^^r— that  they  are  generally  too  tedious  in  com* 
lug  to  any  resolution,  and  seldom  brisk  and  expeditious 
enough  in  carrying  their  resolutions  into  execution ;  that 
they  are  always  wavering  in  their  resolutions,  and  never 
steady  in  any  of  the  measures  they  resolve  to  pursue, 
and  that  they  are  often  involved  in  factions,  seditions, 
aiid  insurrections,  which  expose  them  to  be  made  the 
tools,  if  not  the  prey  of  their  neighbours.     Therefore,  in 
itll  the. regulations  we  make  in  respect  to  our  constitu- 
tion, we  arc  to  guard  against  running  too  much  into  that 
form  of  government  which  is  properly  called  demoara- 
tical.     Xhis  was  in  my  opinion  the  effect  of  the  triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  the  effect^  if  ever  it  should  be 
restored. 

That  triennial  elections  would  make  our  government 
too  tedious  in  all  their  resolves  is  evident,  because  in 
such  case,  no  prudent  administration  would  ever  resolve 


•  Sir  "Robert  hereby  entirely  Icavinp;  out  the  consideration  of  the 
other  pam  of  our  constitution  which  are  Intended  to  operate  as  checks 
and  CQi'vectiv^s  of  the  democratical  part,  very  ingeniously  mpdlels  tlfe 
bouse  of  commona  according  to  his  own  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  all  the  other  pv\rtfi 
and  in  fact  to  render  them  unnecessary.  It  has  always  been  pre- 
tended that  tho  hoxise  of  commons  was  but  one  branch  of  the  legis* 
latur&^the  representative  of  the  people  ;  and  that  an  antidote  to  any 
evils  that  might  arise  from  this  part  of  the  system  was  wisely  pro- 
vided in  the  other  branches,  which  were  to  represent  property  and 
power  ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  make  sure  of  the  remedy  in  tho 
first  instance,  namely,  by  inoculating  the  patient  before  the  cliseaae 
Vaa  caught,  and  making  the  house  of  commons  itself  neTor  any 
thing  moi'e  than  the  representative  of  property  and  power. 
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upon  any  measure  of  consequence  till  tbey  had  felt  sot 
only  the  pulse  of  the  parliament,  but  the  pulse  of  tke 
people ;  and  the  ministers  of  state  would  always  labour 
under  this  disadvantage,  that  as  secrets  of  state  muat  not 
be  immediately  divulged^  their  enemies  (and  enemies 
they  will  always  have,)  would  have  a  handle  for  exposing 
their  measuresi  and  rendering  them  disagreeable  to  the 
people,  and  thereby  carrying  perhaps  a  new  election 
against  them  before  they  could  have  an  oppcMtuni^  of 
justifying  their  measures  by  divulging  those  facts  and 
circumstances  from  whence  the  justice  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  measures  would  clearly  appear^ 

Then,  sir,  it  is  by  experience  well  known,  that  what  is 
called  the  populace  of  every  country,  are  apt  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  success^  and  too  much  dejected  with 
every  misfortune;  this  makes  them  wavering  in  their 
opinions  about  affairs  of  state,  and  never  long  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  as  this  house  is  chosen  by  the  free  and 
unbiassed  voice  of  the  people  in  general,  if  this  choice 
were  so  often  renewed,  we  might  expect  that  this  house 
would  be  as  wavering  and  as  unsteady  as  the  people 
usually  are;  and  it  being  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
public  af&irs  of  the  nation  without  the  concurrence  of 
this  house,  the  ministers  would  always  be  obliged  to 
comply,  and  consequently  would  be  oUiged  to  chanM 
their  measures  as  often  as  tke  people  changed  their  minw. 

With  septennial  parliaments,  sir,  we  are  not  ejtpooed 
to  either  of  these  misfortunes,  because  if  the  ministeis 
after  having  felt  the  pulse  of  the  parliament,  which  they 
can  always  soon  do,  resolve  upon  any  measures,  they 
have  generally  time  enough  before  the  new  election 
comes  on  to  give  the  people  a  proper  information,  in 
order  to  shew  them  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  they  have  pursued ;  and  if  the  people  should 
at  any  time  be  too  much  elated,  or  too  much  dejected^ 
or  should  without  a  cause  change  their  minds,  those  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  have  time  to  set  them  right  before  « 
new  election  comes  on* 
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As  to  (action  and  s^ition,  sir,  I  will  grant  that  hi  mo- 
narehical  and  aristocratical  governments  it  generally  arises 
firom  violence  and  oppression ;  but  in  democratical  go- 
remments  it  always  arises  from  the  people's  having  too 
^at  a  share  in  the  government ;  for  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  governments,  there  always  will  be  many  factious 
and  unquiet  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at  rest  either  in 
power  or  out  of  power.  When  in  power,  they  are  never 
easy  unless  every  man  submits  entirely  to  their  direction ; 
and  when  out  of  power,  they  are  always  working  and 
intriguing  against  those  that  are  in,  without  any  regard 
to  justice  or  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  In  popular 
governments  such  men  have  too  much  game ;  they  have 
too  many  opportunities  for  working  upon  and  corrupting 
the  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  them  a  bad  im- 
pression of,  and  to  raise  discontents  against  those  that 
bave  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  for  the  time ; 
and  these  discQntents  then  break  out  into  seditions  and 
insurrections.  This,  sir,  would  in  my  opinion  be  our  mis- 
fortune if  our  parliaments  were  either  annual  or  tri* 
cnnial.  By  such  frequent  elections  there  would  be  so 
much  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people  as 
would  destroy  that  equal  mixture  which  is  the  beauty  of 
our  constitution.  In  short,  our  government  would  really 
become  a  democratical  government,  and  might  from 
dience  very  probably  diverge  into  a  tyrannical.  There- 
fore in  order  to  preserve  our  constitution,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  falling  under  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power, 
we  ought  to  preserve  that  law  which  I  really  think  has 
brought  our  constitution  to  a  more  equal  mixture,  and 
consequently  greater  perfection  than  it  was  ever  in  before 
that  law  took  place. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  sir,  if  it  were  possible 
to  influence  by  such  base  means  the  majority  of  the  elec* 
tors  of  Grreat  iBritain  to  chuse  such  men  as  would  pro- 
bably give  up  their  liberties,  if  it  were  possible  to  in* 
Auenoe  by  such  means  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
house  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power^ 
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I  would  readily  allow  that  the  calculations  made  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  just,  and  their  interenoe 
true ;  but  1  am  persuaded  that  neitlier  ot  these  is  possible. 

As  the  members  of  this  house  generally  are,  and  must 
always  be,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  figure  in  their 
country,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  any  of  them  could 
by  a  pension  or  a  post  be  influenced  to  consent  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitution,  by  which  the  enjoyment 
not  only  of  what  he  got,  but  of  what  he  before  had,  would 
be  rendered  altogether  precarious?  I  will  allow,  sir^ 
that  with  respect  to  bribery,  the  price  must  be  higher  or 
lower  generally  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  mao 
who  is  to  be  bribed ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  granted, 
•  that  the  humour  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  time,  the 
spirit  he  happens  to  be  endowed  with,  adds  a  great  deal 
to  his  virtue.  When  no  encroachments  are  made  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people,  wlien  the  people  do  not  think 
themselves  in  any  danger,  there  may  be  many  of  the  elec- 
tors,  M'ho  by  a  bribe  often  guineas  might  be  induced  to 
vote  for  one  candidate  rather  than  another;  but  if  the 
court  were  making  any  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  a  proper  spirit  would  without  doubt  arise  in 
the  nation,  and  in  such  a  case  I  am  persuaded  that  none, 
or  very  few  even  of  such  electors,  could  be  induced  to 
^ote  for  a  court  candidate  ;  no,  not  for  ten  times  the  sum. 

There  may,  sir,  be  some  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  nation,  I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be  some  :  but  it 
is  no  prpef  of  it  that  strangers  are  sometimes  chosen ; 
for  a  gentleman  may  have  so  much  natural  influence 
over  a  borough  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  to  be  able  to 
prevail  with  them  to  choose  any  person  he  pleases  to 
recomniend ;  and  if  upon  such  recommendation  they 
choose  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  are  perhaps 
strangers  to  them,  it  is  not  from  thence  to  be  inferred 
that  the  two  strangers  were  chosen  their  representatives 
by  the  means  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

To  insinuate,  sir,  that  money  may  be  issued  from  the 
public  treasure  for  bribing  elections,  is  really  something 
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^W€Ty  .extraordinary,  especially  in  those  gentlemen  who 
Jknow  how  many  checks  there  are  upon  every  shilling 
tlbs^  can  be  issued  from  thence,  and  how  regularly  tlie 
xnooey  granted  in  one  year  for  the  public  service  of  the 
nation,  must  s^ways  be  accounted  for  the  very  next  ses- 
sion in  this  house,  and  likewise  to  the  other,  if  they  have 
a  mind  to  call  for  any  such  account.    And  as  to  the  gen- 
tlemen in  offices,  if  they  have  any  advantage  over  coun- 
-try  gentlemen  in  having  something  else  to  depend  on  be- 
sides their  own  private  fortunes,  they  have  likewise  many 
disadvantages.     They  are  obliged  to  live  here  in  London 
with  their  families,  by  which  they  are  put  to  a  much 
^cater  expence  than  gentlemen  of  equal  fortunes  who 
live  in  the  country.     This  lays  them  under  a  very  great 
disadvantage,  with  respect  to  the  supporting  their  interest 
in   the  country.      The  country   gentleman,   by  living 
among  the  electors,  and  purchasing  the  necessaries  for 
bis  family  from  them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  them^  without  putting  himself  to 
any   extraordinary   charge;  whereas  a  gentleman  who 
lives  in  London,  has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac- 
quaintance or  correspondence  among  his  friends  in  the 
country,  but  by  going  down  once  or  twice  a  year  at  a 
very  extraordinary  charge,  and  often  without  any  other 
baainess ;  sp  that  we  may  conclude  a  gendeman  in  office 
cannot,  even  in  seven  years,  save  much  for  distributing 
in  ready  money,  at  the  time  of  an  election ;  and  I  really 
believe,  if  the  fact  were  narrowly  inquired  into,  it  would 
appear  that  the  gentlemen  in  office  are  as  little  guilty  of 
bribing  their  electors  with  ready  money,  as  any  other  set 
of  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 

That  there  are  ferments  often  raised  among  the  people 
Without  any  just  cause»  is  what  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
controverted,  since  very  late  experience  may  convince 
us  of  the  contrary^  Do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was 
raised  in  the  nation  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  late 
queen's  reign  ?  and  it  is  well  known  what  a  fatal  change 
in  the  affairs  of  this  nation  was  introduced^  or  at  least 
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confirmed^  by  ftD  electiQn  coimog  on  wlule  the 
was  in  that  ferment.  Do  not  we  know  what  a 
was  raised  in  the  oation  soon  after  his  late  majesty^ 
accession  ?  And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed  to 
come  on  while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment,  it  might 
perhaps  have  had  as  fatal  effects  as  the  former  ;  but 
thank  God  this  was  wisely  provided  against  by  the  very 
law  which  is  now  wanted  to  be  repealed. 

It  has  indeed,  sir,  been  said,  that  the  chief  motive  for 
enacting  that  law  now  no  longer  exists.    I  cannot  admk 
that  the  motive  they  mean  was  the  chief  motive,  but  even 
that  motive  is  very  far  from  having  entirely  ceased.   Can 
gentlemen  imagine,  that  in  the  spirit  raised  in  the  nation 
but  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  jacobitism  and  disafiec* 
tion  to  the  present  government  had  no  share  ?  Perhaps 
some  who  might  wish  well  to  the  present  establishment 
did  co-operate,  nay,  I  do  not  know  but  they  were  the 
first  movers  of  that  spirit ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  spirit  then  raised  should  have  grown  up  to  such 
a  ferment  merely  from  a  proposition  which  was  honestly 
and  fairly  laid^  before  a  parliament,  and  left  entirely  to 
their  determination.     No,   sir,   the  spirit  was  perhaps 
begun  by  those  who  are  truly  friends  to  the  illustrious 
family  we  have  now  upon  the  throne ;  but  it  was  raised 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  I  believe  ever  they  de- 
signed,  by  Jacobites,  and  such  as  are  enemies  to  oar 
present  establishment,  who  though  they  never    had  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  bringing  about  what  they  have  so 
long  and  so  unsuccessfully  wished  for,  than  that  which 
had  been  furnished  them  by  those  who  first  raised  that 
spirit.     I  hope  the  people  have  now  in  a  great  measure 
come  to  themselves,  and  therefore  I  doubt  not  but  the 
next  elections  will  shew   that  when  they  are  left  to 
judge  coolly,  they  can  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
the  pretended  friends  to  the  government.     But  I  must 
say,  if  the  ferment  then  raised  in  the  nation  had  not 
greatly  subsided,  I  should  have  thought  a  new  election 
a  very  dangerous  experiment ;  and  as  such  fermeiitt 
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y  hereafter  often  happen,  I  must  thmk  that  freqaent 
elcccioas  will  always  be  dangerous :  for  which  reason, 
in  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  shall  I  believe  at  all 
tames  think  it  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal  the 
pteantal  bill. 


GEORGE  (LORD)  LYTTLETON, 

(The  eldest  Son  of  Sir  71  Lyttleton.J 

Was  bom  1709,  and  (Bed  ITTS.  He  distinguished  himself  both  as  n 
spenker  and  a  writer.  He  appears  (as  far  as  i  can  understand))  to 
have  been  one  of  those  men,  who  gain  a  high  reputation  not  so 
much  by  deserving^,  as  by  desiring  it  ;  who  are  constantly  going 
out  of  their  way  in  search  of  fame,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 

*  miiB  it ;  who  are  led  to  seize  on  the  shewy  and  superficial  parts  of' 
sci^ice  by  an  instinct  of  vanity)  as  the  surest  means  of  attracting 
vulgar  applause  ;  who  by  aiming  at  what  is  beyond  them«  do  at 
least  all  that  they  are   capable  of;  whose  anxiety  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  others,  serves  them  in  the  place  of  genius  ;  and 

•  who  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  merely  by  shewing  their 
deference  to  it*  This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  however^  is 
generally  united  with  sensibility  and  an  elegant  turn  of  mind,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  some  credit ;  for  next  to  the  possession  of 
teal  excellence,  I  think  we  ought  to  respect  the  admiration  of  it, 
and  the  wish  to  possess  it,  or  whatever  in  our  power  comes  the 
nearest  to  it. 


Mr.  Lyttletoti^s  Speech  on  the  Princess  Mart  iage.- 
Mr.  Speaker^ 

THoircH  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  so 
vrcVL  by  other  gentlemen,  on  this  happy  and  agreeable 
occasion,  yet  as  I  think  that  nobody  should  be  silent  on 
a  point  to  which  nobody  can  be  indifierent,  I  beg  to  be 
indulged  in  a  few  words,  to  declare  with  how  muct 
pleasure  I  concur  in  the  motion  that  has  been  made  you. 
And  indeed  he  must  be  void  of  all  affection  to  the  safety, 
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peace,  and  libertj  of  his  country,  who  does  hot  rejoice 
in  the  increase  of  the  royal  family,  on  the  support  and 
continuance  of  which  among  us^  all  those  blessings  im* 
mediately  depend.  But,  sir,  there  is  yet  another  reasua 
for  our  joy  on  this  occasion,  u  reason,  which  every 
gentleman  that  hears  me,  will  allow  to  be  a  strong  one : — 
I  mean  a  particular  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  prince, 
which  can  no  more  be  separated  from  our  duty  to  his 
majesty,  than  the  interests  or  inclinations  of  so  good  a 
father  from  those  of  so  dutiful  a  son. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  dignity  of  persons 
raised  very  high  above  the  rank  of  other  men.  wiucb 
might  set  them  at  perhaps  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
love  of  their  inferiors,  and  make  us  often  participate  no 
farther  in  their  pleasures  or  their  pains  than  duty  or 
interest  requires.  But  he,  who  in  a  station  thus  exalted 
above  the  wants  and  miseries  of  mankind,  can  feel  them 
with  the  tenderness  of  an  equal,  while  he  relieves  them 
with  the  beneficence  of  a  superior ;  whose  heart  is  as 
open  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
as  his  mind  to  the  impressions  of  truth  and  justice  ;  such 
a  prince,  in  all  the  incidents  of  life,  will  find  every  body 
sympathize  with  himself;  his  grief  will  be  a  national  afflic- 
tion, his  joy  the  joy  of  a  whole  people. 

Sir,  it  is  right  and  decent,  and  agreeable  to  our  incli- 
nations, to  ascribe  every  thing  that  is  don^  for  the  public 
good  to  the  paternal  cares  and  goodness  of  the  king; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  peculiarly  our  duiy  for  this 
is  a  merit  which  must  beloni^  to  him  alone  :  in  this,  none 
of  his  servants  can  have  a  share.  The  most  assuming 
minister  could  lay  no  claim  to  it ;  it  is  his  own  act,  to  him 
we  are  obliged  for  it,  and  to  him  our  acknowledgments 
are  due.  He  has  heard  the  wishes  of  his  people,  who 
foresaw  the  dangers  they  were  exposed  to,  if  his  royal 
highness  by  marrying  too  late  in  life,  should,  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  leave  an  heir  to  the 
crown  in  a  minority — ^a  minority,  which  is  always  a  state 
of  weakness,  distraction,  and  oppression ;  a  minority,  the 
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most  pernicious  of  all  governments,  because  it  is  the  go* 
.vemincnt  of  ministers.  It  was  therefore  the  general  de- 
sire of  every  good  Englishman,  that  a  marriage  so  neces. 
sary  to  the  public  should  no  longer  be  delayed ;  and  his 
majesty  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  comply  with  that 
desire.  He  has  removed  those  uneasy  apprehensions, 
and  by  strengthening  and  increasing  the  royal  family,  he 
has  added  a  new  security  to  our  happiness,  and  we  may 
hope,  entailed  it  on  our  posterity. 

As  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  marriage,  they 
are  no  less  so  for  his  choice  of  a  daughter-in-law;  a 
princess  in  whom  piety  and  virtue  are  hereditary  quali- 
ties. The  eminent  merit  of  whose  great  ancestor  in 
the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  which  was  then 
in  Germanv  as  it  now  is  in  Great-Britain,  united  to  the 
cause  of  public  liberty,  has  been  so  amply  set  forth  by 
other  gentlemen,  particularly  the  honourable  person 
(Mr.  Pulteney,)  who  made  this  motion,  whose  great  abi- 
lilies  are  most  equal  to  this,  or  any  subject,  that  nothing 
is  left  for  me  to  add,  but  an  ardent  wish  that  the  same 
virtues  may  revive  again  with  equal  lustre  and  happier 
fortune  in  her  posterity. 

For  all  these  reasons,  for  many  more,  more  than  the 
zeal  of  my  heart  can  now  suggest  to  me,  more  than  the 
eloquence  of  others  can  express,  we  ought  most  joyfully 
to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  an  event  which  must  give 
him  the  greatest  pleasure,  because  it  does  so  to  his 
people ;  for  the  satisfaction  of  neither  can  be  perfect  but 
when  it  is  reciprocal.  Let  iis  therefore  join  our  thanks 
to  our  felicitations,  and  let  our  unanimity  in  doing  it,  re- 
fute the  calumnies  of  those  who  dare  to  insinuate  out  of 
doors,  that  gentlemen  who  sometimes  diftr  here  from 
the  measures  of  the  court,  differ  at  all  from  those  whom 
they  oppose,  I  mean  the  very  best  of  them,  in  sincere  at* 
tachment  to  the  government,  and  affectionate  regard  for 
the  royal  family. 

Vox..  J.  50 
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WILLIAM  PITT, 

fJ/tervfortU  Earl  qf  Chalham^) 

Wa^bofn  at  Bocotmocky  in  Cornwall,  in  1708,  anddkdin  17TB< 
He  was  or^ioally  an  ofiicer  in  the  army»  but  waa  chosen  menlMt 
for  Old  Sarum  in  1735.  His  history  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating  here.    I  shall  say  something  of  his  talents  as  a  speidcrf 

hereafter* 

Mf.  Pities  Speech  on  the  same  Occasion. 

Mr*  Speaker^ 

I  AM  unable  to  offer  any  tiling  that  tias  not  been  said  bf 
the  honourable  persons  who  made  you  the  motion  in  a 
n^inner  much  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  import* 
ahce  of  this  great  occasion.  But,  sir^  as  I  am  xeaUj 
affected  with  the  prospect  of  the  blessings  to  be  deriv^ 
to  my  country  from  this  so  desirable  and  so  long  desirea 
measure,  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  the  puncc 
of  Wales,  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  few 
words  to  express  my  joy,  and  to  mingle  my  humble  o&r- 
ing,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  with  this  great  oblation  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  to  his  majesty. 

How  great  soever  the  joy  of  the  public  may  be,  and 
Tery  great  it  certainly  is,  in  receiving  this  benefit  from 
his  maiesty,  it  must  be  inferior  to  that  high  satis&ctioa 
which  he  himself  enjoys  in  bestowing  it.  And  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  to  a  royal  mind  any  thing 
oan,  transcend  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  the  impatient 
wishes  of  a  loyal  people,  it  can  only  be  the  paternal  de- 
light of  tenderly  indulging  the  most  dutiful  application 
and  most  humble  request  of  a  submissive,  obedient  son. 
I  mention,  sir,  his  royal  highnesses  having  asked  a  mar- 
riage, because  something  is  in  justice  due  to  him  for 
having  asked  what  we  are  so  strongly  bound  by  all  the 
ties  of  duty  and  of  gratitude  to  return  his  majesty  our 
most  bumble  acknowledgments  for  having  granted. 

The  marriage  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  sir,  has  at  all 
times  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public  welfare,  to  present,  and  to  future  generations ;  but 
ut  no  time  has  it  been  a  more  important^  a  more  dear  coo- 
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aideration  than  at  this  day,  if  a  character  at  once  ami- 
able  and  respectable  can  embellish  and  even  dignify  the 
elevated  rank  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Were  it  not  a  sort 
of  presumption  to  follow  so  great  a  person  through  his 
hours  of  retirement,  to  view  him  in  the  milder  light  of 
domestic  life,  we  should  find  him  busied  in  the  noble 
exercise  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  of  every  social 
virtue.  But,  sir,  how  pleasing,  how  captivating  soever 
such  a  scene  may  t>e.  yet,  as  it  is  ^  private  one,  I  fear  I 
should  ofifend  the  delicacy  of  that  virtue  I  so  ardently 
desire  to  do  justice  to,  should  I  offer  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  house.  But,  sir,  filial  duty  to  his  royal  pa- 
vents,  a  generous  love  for  liberty,  and  a  just  reverence 
for  the  Brirfsh  constitution,  these  are  public  virtues,  and 
cannot  escape  the  applause  and  benedictions  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  are  virtues,  sir,  which  render  his  royal  high« 
ness  not  only  a  noble  ornament,  but  a  firm  support,  if 
any  could  possibly  be  necessary,  of  that  throne  so  greatly 
filled  by  his  royal  father, 

I  have  been  led  tq  say  thus  much  of  his  royal  high- 
ness's  character,  because  it  is  the  consideration  of  that 
character  which,  above  all  things,  enforces  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  his  majesty  in  the  measure  now  before 
you  ;  a  measure  which  the  nation  thought  could  never 
come  too  soon,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  an 
additional  strength  to  the  protestant  succession  in  his 
majesty's  illustrious  and  royal  house.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
dictated  that  succession,  the  same  spirit  now  rejoices  in 
the  prospect  of  its  being  perpetuated  to  latest  posterity. 
It  rejoices  in  the  wise  and  happy  choice  which  his  ma* 
jesty  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  a  princess  so  amiably 
distinguished  in  herself,  so  illustrious  in  the  m^rit  of  her 
family,  the  glory  of  whose  great  ancestor  it  is  to  have 
sacrificed  himself  to  the  noblest  cause  for  which  s^  prince 
can  draw  bis  sword,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  protes* 
tant  religion.  Such,  sir,  is  the  marriage,  for  which  oqr 
most  humble  acknowledgments  are  due  to  his  majesty ; 
and  may  it  afford  the  comfort  of  seeing  the  royal 
^mity  (numerous  as  I  thank  God  it  is,)  still  growing; 
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and  rising  up  in  a  third  generation ;  a  famifyi  sir,  Y^nd^t 
I  most  sincerely  wish  may  be  as  immortal  as  those  libeilt 
ties,  and  that  constitution  which  it  came  to  maintain ;  a^l 
therefore  J  am  heartily  for  the  motion* 


SIR  JOHN  5T.  AUBIN. 

His  Speech  on  the  Quaker's  Tythe  BiU. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  TPiNK  that  a  bill  of  this  consequence,  which  aflfects  so 
large  a  property,  should  undergo  the  wisest  6crutin>  of 
those  regular  forms  which  have  hitherto  circumscribtd 
our  proceedings,  and  guarded  our  constitution  from  any 
sudden  and  disguised  attacks.  But  this  bill,  faulty  as  it 
was  at  first,  after  two  readings  in  the  house,  and  counsel 
had  been  solemnly  heard  against  it,  went  avowedly  into 
the  committee  to  be  almost  entirely  altered.  A  new 
bill,  for  so  I  may  justly  call  this,  arises  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  old  one,  with  the  same  fallacious  title  indeed,  and 
less  formidable  than  before.  However,  it  is  still  suspected 
that  there  are  latent  mischiefs  in  it ;  and  against  those, 
the  parties  who  are  aggrieved,  are  deprived  of  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  a  fresh  defence.  J  hope  therefore  that  the 
learned  gentleman^  who  could  not  have  been  so  defective 
in  his  first  enterprize,  if  new  inconveniences  were  not 
perpetually  to  be  encountered  in  the  alteration  of  settled 
constitutions,  will  at  least  be  so  candid  as  to  withdraw  his 
scheme  for  the  present,  take  time  to  consider  afresh,  and 
not  hurry  a  bill  thus  defective  in  form,  and  but  half 
understood,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  session,  when  many 
gentlemen,  quite  worn  out  with  a  close  and  tedious  atten- 
dance, have  been  forced  to  retreat.  This  cadnot  long 
retard  the  geart  work  of  reformation  which  is  at  band. 
The  delay  will  be  but  a  few  months  only.  The  same 
favourable  tide  will  continue,  and  whatever  new  schemes, 
therefore,  the  learned  gentlman  '  may  have  ready  to  pro* 
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dnoe^  I  hope  he  will  indulge  u&  in  so  short  a  respite. 
$ut  lest  this  bill  should  pass,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  enter  my  public  protest  against  it,  for  I  am  one  of 
those  who.  think  it  fundamentally  wrong. 

There  is  no  one  more  ready  than  I  am  to  give  all  rea« 
sonable  indulgences  to  the  several  unhappy  sectaries 
luixong  lis*  I  thinkt  that  in  points  of  religious  worship, 
compulsion  ought  never  to  be  used ;  but  truth  is  to  have 
9t  iair  opportunity  of  working  by  its  own  force  upon  the 
natural  mgenuity  of  the  mindi  and  the  supreme  lawgiver 
has  the  only  right  to  interpose  in  such  matters.  But 
human  authority  has  certainly  a  secondary  power  to  re* 
strain  those  wild  excesses,  which,  under  the  false  colour 
of  religion,  would  invade  the  order  and  discipline  of  civil 
society.  In  this  we  are  all  united,  and  there  is  one  me-^ 
dium,  one  common  resort  of  our  laws,  for  the  protection 
of  our  respective  rights  and  privileges.  I  am  very  sorry 
therefore  that  anv  of  the  dissenters  should  now  see  oc- 
casion  to  complain  of  their  distinct  allowances,  and  that 
stated  measure  which  must  be  preserved  in  our  civil 
union.  Let  them  look  upon  the  structure  of  our  constit 
tution  in  general;  are  the  several  members  well  pro- 
portioned ?  Have  they  a  mutual  dependence  and  regular 
connection  with  each  other  ?  And  is  there  one  law  of 
convenience  which  runs  through  the  whole  ?  If  this  be 
so,  and  the  pre-eminence  is  only  maintained  by  a  due 
subordination  of  the  inferior  parts,  if  the  building  was 
erected  by  the  most  ^ble  hands,  and  when  architecture 
was  at  its  height,  I  am  not  for  inverting  the  order  of  it^ 
in  compliance  with  the  Gothic  fancy  of  any  pretenders  to 
that  art. 

Thus  our  constitution  at  present  stands,  and  the  laws 
of  toleration  are  in  this  sense  become  a  part  of  it ;  they 
protect,  as  they  certainly  ought,  the  established  religion 
of  our  country,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  separate 
right  in  religious  worship  ;  such,  only,  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  them,  who  deny  the  exterior  forms  of  our  go- 
vernment,  whose  consciences  are  a  civil  nuisance,  and 
therefore  /orfeit  the  condition  of  this  right.     What,  then. 
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19  it  that  the  quakers  want?  Have  not  all  tlieir  moslri^ 
temperate  desires  been  from  time  to  time  compiled  witliT 
Are  they  not  exempted  even  from  appealing  to  the  gfeiril 
Author  of  Truth  in  their  legal  testimony  ?  But  not  cotl^ 
tented  with  all  this,  by  a  most  strange  abuse  of  the  per- 
missive liberty  they  enjoy,  they  send  circular  exhorta- 
tions to  their  brethren  to  oppose  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
our  laws ;  and  having  thus  cherished  and  strengthened 
an  obstinacy,  they  approach  the  legislature  itself  whfc 
harsh  revilings,  unsupported  by  e\'idence,  against  the 
clergy  of  our  established  church,  denying  a  constitation«> 
al  right,  begging  that  the  legal  remedies  may  be  absited 
by  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  and  unjustly  complaining 
of  severities,  which  by  their  repeated  contumacy  they 
•wilfully  draw  on  themselves  ;  for  the  law  in  its  ordinary 
and  natural  course  will  proceed  to  an  enforcement  of  its 
own  decree.     Is  this  that  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance, that  mild  and  charitable  disposition,  with  which 
they  have  been  so  largely  complimented  ?  Is  this  con- 
science in  any  true  definition  of  it  ?  No,  it  is  perverse 
humour,  a  false  and  delusive  light,  an  ignusfatuw,  which 
arises  from  a  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  mind. 
if  this  is  conscience,  then  all  those  riots  and  tumults 
which  at  any  time  oppose  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  authority  of  the  government,  may  with  equal  justice 
lay  claim  to  such  a  conscience,     Tyth^s  are  a  distinct 
property  from  the  inheritance  of  the  land,  and  by  the  laws 
of  our  constitution  are  applied  to  certain  purposeSf  They 
arc  due  of  civil  right,  and  no  matter  to  whom  they  be- 
long; though  I  should  think  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
clergy  deserves  some  favourable  share  in  our  consider- 
ations. 

No  human  wisdom  can  at  once  foresee  the  sufficient 
extent  of  legal  remedies,  but  they  must  fronts  time  to 
time  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  obstinacy  with 
/Which  they  are  to  contend.  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  our  constitution  was  re-settled  and  our 
several  rights  and  privileges  confirmed,  the  former 
remedies  were  found  insufficient,  and  therefore  by  the 
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7th.  and  8th  of  king  William  a  new  one  was  created ; 
but  the  others  were  suffered  to  subsist.     I'he  clergy- 
have  now  th6ir  option  which  method  to  pursue,  and  I 
believe  they  always  follow  this,  unless  they  suspect  an 
unjust  partiality;  for  they  want  only  their  right,  and 
are  undoubtedly  willing  to  come  at  it  the  cheapest  and 
inost  efTectual  way.     So  that  by  this  bill,  which  obliges 
tb^m  to  repair  to  the  justices  in  the  first  instance,  yoa 
enjoin  them  nothing  but  what  is  already  dtne,  but  at 
the  same  time  give  a  new  interest  to  the  quaker  in  being 
contumacious :  for  I  apprehend,  by  the  bill  as  it  now 
«tands^  if  the  quakers   should  not  appear,  but  suffer  , 
judgment  to  pass  by  default,  or  should  appear  and  not 
litigate  or  gainsay,  that  there  is  a  power  given  to  the 
justices  to  settle  the  quantum  of  the  tythes,  and  the 
clergy  are  hereby  deprived  of  any  farther  redress.     It 
is  the  liberty  of  avoiding  the  justices,  which  is  some 
sort  of  control  upon  their  judicature,  and  it  is    the 
force  of  the  several  subsisting  remedies,'  which  obliges 
many  of  the  quakers  in  some  shape  or  other  at  present  to 
submit.     For  it  is  not  the  punctilio  of  one  gun  only  (as 
the  learned  counsel  said)  which  the  garrison  wants,  and 
when  men  are  obliged  to  surrender  there  is  no  dis- 
honour in  doing  it :  but  they  have  got  unjust  possession, 
and  would  you  withdraw  your  forces  that  they  may 
strengthen  the  fortification,  and  make  it  capable  of  a 
stouter  resistance?  Sir,  I  think    the    comparison  has 
been  inverted,  and  that  party  is  in   possession  who 
have  a  just  title,  and  they  only  desire  to  keep  wliot 
they  have,  without  extending  their  territories :  and  it 
would  be  extremely  unjust  to  pull  down  their  fences, 
upon  an  idle  report  that  the  enemy  would  take  no  ad* 
vantage  of  it. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  quakers  have 
been  defied  to  produce  any  instances  of  their  being 
much  troubled  here  ;  and  indeed  they  are  exceedingly 
few.  Every  thing  in  the  course  of  time  will  degene- 
rate from  its  original  institution,  and  undoubtedly  ther^^ 
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are  many  abuses  crept  into  these  courts^  which  may 
deserve  our  attention ;  but  then  let  Us  proceed  upon 
fairer  inquiries,  and  with  a  disposition  to  reform  aii4 
not  to  destroy.  These  courts,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
our  constitution,  have  liad  cognisance  of  tythes;  and 
if  the  chief  argument  against  them  is  drawn  from  tbeir 
defect  of  power  in  giving  redress,  I  am  rather  for  sup* 
plying  their  defect,  than  that  their  authority  faerem 
should  be  Wholly  rescinded.        ^ 

I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I  have  said, 
to  be  for  extending  the  power  of  the  clergv.     1  am  for 
keeping  that,  as  well  as  all  other  power,  within  its  due 
bounds.    But  surely  the  clergy  are  not  to  be  the  only 
men  in  the  world,  who,  when  they  are  assaulted,  have 
not  a  liberty  to  complain,  and  to  fly  to  this  asylum  for 
their  necessary  defence*     I  think  this  is  all  they  now  do, 
ar\d  it  is  very  unfair  to  be  seeking  industriously  for 
particular  instances  of  blame,  and  from  thence  to  take 
occasion  of  casting  an  odium  upon  the  whole  function. 
Those  frightful  ideas  therefore  of  church  power,  upon 
which  so  many  changes  have  been  rung  of  late,  I  take  to 
be  very  unnecessary  at  this  time ;  it  is  now  at  a*  very 
low  ebb,  and  it  is  very  well  if  it  can  keep  its  just 
ground. 

The  mischief  which  is  growing  up  is  of  another  sort, 
and  our  liberties  are  no  longer  in  danger  from  any  thing 
which  is  founded  in  religious  pretences.  The  enemy 
has  erected  batteries  all  round  our  constitution;  but 
as  the  church  is  the  weakest  part,  it  is  thought  very 
advisable  to  begin  the  attack  there,  and  if  it  succeed, 
they  will  soon  mount  the  breach  and  take  possession  of 
the  whole :  for  we  may  learn  from  the  fatal  experience 
of  former  times,  that  monarchy  can  only  subsist  upon 
the  union  and  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights. 
We  all  form  one  constitution ;  it  is  highly  necessary, 
therefore,  that  all  who  are  sincere  lovers  of  that,  should 
well  know  and  mutually  protect  each  other ;  and  that 
the  clergy  should  wisely  consider  that,  as  at  all  times  we 
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are  ready  to  oppose  any  aasaults  upon  their  quarter,  so 
litcy  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  in  the  day  of 
our  need,  not  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from  us  in 
points  of  civil  liberty  ;  for  if  ever  that  should  be  their 
fatal  mistake,  and  our  hands  are  thereby  weakened,  they^ 
will  undoubtedly  bring  their  own  establishment  into  the 
most  imminent  danger. 

I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  I  shall  at  all  times  oppose 
any  innovations,  because  I  think  them  extremely  hazard- 
€>us  ;  let  us  rather  guard  against  the  intemperate  follies, 
the  luxury,  the  venality,  and  irreligion  of  the  age,  which 
have  been  long  gathering  like  a  dark  thunder-cloud  in 
the  sky.  God  only  knows  how  soon  it  may  burst,  but 
whenever  it  happens,  and  1  fear  the  day  is  at  no  great 
distance,  it  will  certainly  fall  most  heavily  upon  us.  I 
am  therefore  fior  keeping  up  our  common  shelters,  that 
we  may  be  protected  as  well  as  possible  against  this 
great  and  impending  danger. 


MR.  PLUMER. 

Mis  Speech  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 

Sir, 

I  BELIEVE  every  gentleman  that  hears  me  may  easily 
judge  with  what  view  I  have  desired  this  act  to  be  read 
to  you.  It  is,  sir,  with  a  design  to  have  some  part  of  it 
repealed,  and  another  part  so  amended  and  explained,  as 
to  make  it  consistent  with  that  charity  and  goi  d  nature 
which  every  member  of  the  christian  religion  ought  to 
shew  to  another. 
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The  motion  I  am  now  to  make,  sir^  proceeds  chiel^ 
from  these  three  considerations :  That  I  am,  and  I  hope 
shall  always  be,  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  perse^ 
cution ;  that  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  that  solemn 
institution  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
tind  that  I  shall  always  be  for  every  thing  which  I  think 
may  tend  towards  establishing  and  preserving  the  unity^ 
peace  and  trade  of  my  country.  These  are  considera- 
tions which  I  am  persuaded  are  of  as  great  weight  with 
every  gentleman  of  this  house  as  they  are  wkh  me ;  and 
therefore  if  I  caa  shew  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  act 
thart  looks  like  persecution,  any  thing  that  brings  a  con* 
tempt  upon  that  holy  institution  of  our  religion,  or  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  unity  and  peace  of  our  people^ 
or  with  the  trade  of  our  country,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
having  the  unanimous  assent  of  this  house  to  what  I  am 
to  propose;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  glory  of  this  generation,  as  well  as  the  ho* 
nour  of  this  house  of  commons,  to  have  it  agreed  to 
nemine  eontradicente. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  the  subjecting 
a  man  to  a  great  penalty  if  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  an 
opinion  which  he  thought  inconsistent  with  the  christian 
religion,  or  to  join  in  any  ceremonies  of  public  worship 
which  he  thought  sinful,  or  perhaps  idolatrous,  would  be 
a  very  heavy  persecution ;  and  I  hope  it  will  likewise  be 
granted,  that  to  render  a  man  upon  any  such  account  in- 
capable of  holding  a  land  estate,  or  of  succeeding  to  any 
estate  as  next  heir  of  next  of  kin,  would  also  amount  to 
a  high  degree  of  persecution  r  Now  in  this  statute  which 
has  been  read  to  you,  there  is  one  clause  which  enacts, 
That  all  persons  that  shall  bear  office,  civil  or  military,  or 
receive  any  salary  or  wages  by  any  grant  from  the  king, 
or  shall  have  command  or  place  of  trust  from  or  under 
him,  or  shall  be  in  his  navy  or  household,  in  England, 
Wales,  Berwick,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  shall  not  only  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  in  the  next  term, 
or  at  the  quarter  sessions,  within  three  months  after  their 
admittance,  but  shall  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
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ISupper,  according  to  the  usagp  of  the  church  of  England^ 
of  which  they  are  to  deliver  a  certificate,  and  make  proof, 
at  the  time  of  their  taking  the  said  oaths ;  in  failure  of 
which  they  are  ipso  facto  disabled  to  enjoy  the  said  offices 
or  employments,  or  any  profit  thereby.  And  by  another 
clause,  Persons  beyond  the  seas,  or  under  any  of  the 
other  iqipediments  there  mentioned,  are  to  receive  tlie 
sacrament  and  take  the  said  oaths,  within  four  months 
loiter  such  impediment  removed.  By  this  regulation  it  is 
levident,  that  no  man  can  hold  or  enjoy  an  office  or  em- 
ployment, civil  or  military,  without  declaring  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
and  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  faithful  subjects,  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  believing  that  some  of  the  opinions 
established  by  our  church  are  not  entirely  consistent  with 
Christianity,  and  that  some  of  our  religious  ceremonies 
tend  towards  idolatry,  such  men  cannot  sincerely  com- 
municate with  the  established  church  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count, and  upon  that  only,  they  may  therefore  be  sub- 
jected to  penalties,  or  deprived  of  a  yearly  revenue,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  office  they  may  be  named 
or  entided  to ;  for  Jf  the  post  or  office  be  sucn  a  one  as  is 
attended  with  trouble  only,  there  is  generally  a  penalty 
upon  a  man's  refusing  to  serve  it ;  which  penalty  every 
man  must  pay  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  because  by  this  clause  he  is  debarred  from 
serving  the  office ;  whereas  if  it  were  not  for  this  incapa*^ 
city  he  is  laid  under,  he  might  probably  choose  to  serve 
the  office  rather  than  pay  the  penalty ;  and  I  wquld  be 
glad  to  know  the  diffisrence  between  subjecting  a  man 
directly  to  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  join  in  any  religious 
opinion  or  ceremony,  and  this  indirect  manner  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  it,  by  tacking  to  an  office,  in  itself  merely 
temporal,  a  most  solemn  approbation  of  the  religious 
doctrines  aiid  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 

Again,  sir,  if  the  post  or  office  to  which  a  man  is 
named  or  entitled,  be  one  of  those  to  which  a  yearly 
salary  or  revenue  is  annexed^  from  the  day  of  his  ngmi^ 
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nation  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  receive  the  prdfits  of 
that  office  as  any  man  has  or  can  have»  to  his  ancestOf^a 
estate,  they  being  both  founded  chiefly  upon  the  law  of 
the  land ;  nay  it  often  happens,  that  the  person  named  ttf 
any  post  or  office  has  by  long  and  faithful  services  fully 
deserved  that  nomination  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  more 
meritorious  title,  than  the  title  any  man  can  have  to  tfaft 
estate  of  his  ancestor  or  next  relation.  Suppose  \^  e  should 
have  a  new  foreign  war  of  ten  years  duration,  as  we  had 
in  the  late  queen's  reign ;  suppose  a  gentleman  of 
the  dissenting  persuasion  should,  in  the  beginning  df 
that  war,  go  abroad  a  cadet  in  one  of  our  marching  regi* 
jnents,  and  in  consideration  of  much  blood  l6st,  and 
many  brave  services  performed  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  should  be  at  last  made  colonel  of  a  regiment ; 
would  not  such  a  man  be  fully  intitled  to  the  profits  of  his 
commission,  during  the  time  his  majesty  should  think  fit 
to  continue  him  in  command?  Would  it  not  be  downright 
persecution  to  turn  him  out  of  bis  commission  and  re^ 
duce  him  to  a  starving  condition,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
scruple  of  conscience  ?  Yet  the  case  would  be  so,  if  this 
law  should  be  then  in  force.  Upon  ihe  first  return  of 
the  regiment  to  England,  he  would  be  obliged  within 
four  months  to  give  up  his  regiment,  or  receive  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
our  established  church,  which  his  conscience  would  not 
jpermit  him  to  do,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a  sincere 
dissenter.  Therefore  I  must  look  upon  this  as  a  much 
higher  degree  of  persecution,  than  it  would  be  to  render 
a  man,  on  account  of  any  religious  opinion,  incapable  of 
holding  a  land-estate,  or  of  succeeding  to  any  estate  as 
Jiext  of  kin. 

From  what  I  have  said,  sir,  I  hope  it  will  appear  that 
a  very  high  degi'ee  of  persecution  lurks  under  the  inca- 
pacitating  clauses  I  have  mentioned,  and  therefore,  in 
my  motion  for  the  repeal  of  them,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  concurrence  of  all  those  who  are  real  enemies  to 
that  antichristian   practice;  but  when  I  consider  the 
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fl^Tdrence  due  to.  the  sacrament  oi  the  Lord's  supper, 
a  sacred  mystery,  which  none  ought  to  approach  with* 
out  having  first  diligently  examined  themselves,  and  to 
which  all  are  to  be  invited,  but  none  to  be  compelled,  I, 
am  surprised  that  it  should  ever  have  been  turned  to 
such  a  profane  use  as  that  of  qualifying  a  man  for 
being  an  adjutant  to  a  regiment,  or  the  bailiiFof  a  little 
borough.   This,  sir,  is  perverting  it  to  an  use  for  which 
I  am  surt  it  never  was  intended,  and  this  perversion  has 
already  produced,  and  will  always  produce,  many  and 
great  abominations.     It  is  well  known  how  many  have 
become  unworthy  partakers  of  the  holy  communion,  for 
the  sake  only  of  entitling  themselves  to  some  lucrative 
post  or  employment ;  it  is  well  known  what  terrible  in- 
decences  some  have  been  guilty  of  upon  such  occasions, 
and  what  a  scandal  has  often  been  thereby  given  to  all 
those  who  are  truly  devout.     This  is  so  generally  known 
that  it  is  now  the  common  practice  in  all  the  churches  of 
£ngland,  for  the  curate  to  desire  the  legal  communi- 
cants,  if  any  there  be,  I  mean  those  who  come  there  in 
obedience  to  that  statute,  to  divide   themselves  from 
those  who  come  there  purely  for  the  sake  of  devotion ; 
and,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  none  of  the  former 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  communicate  in  the  presence 
of,  much  less  at  the  same  table  with  any  of  the  latter ) 
for  the  former  are  often  so  well  and  so  generally  known 
to  be  unworthy  partakers,  that  their  being  admitted  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  gives  great  offence  to  the  truly 
religious,  and  tends  to  subvert  the  morals  of  the  vulgar, 
by  lessening  that  esteem  which  they  ought  to  have  for 
the  established  religion  of  their  country,  and  which  wise 
magistrates  will  always  cultivate  with  all  possible  care ; 
but  this,  by  long  and  general  experience  we  know,  is  not 
to  be  done  by  penal  laws.     On  the  contrary,  such  gua- 
rantees for  the  established  religion  of  any  country,  have 
always  produced  pride,  ignorance,  luxury,  and  oppres- 
sion, among  those  of  the  established  church,  and  invinci- 
ble, na^,  often  victorious  enthusiasm^  among  those  of  the 
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Crary  religion.  '  Even  in  tiiis  kingddm,  ti^  know,  that 
penal  laws  and  persecution  raised  so  hi^  the  torrent  of 
enthusiasm  among  us,  that  our  established  church  was 
^t  last  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  dissenting  interest  -; 
and  happy  was  it  for  our  church  that  those  enthusiasts 
destroyed  our  constitution,  as  well  as  our  established  re- 
ligion ;  for  if  they  had  preserved  the  former,  I  am  afraid 
the  latter  had  never  been  restored.     Since  the  repeal  of 
most  of  our  persecuting  laws,  the  dissenting  interest  has 
daily  decreased ;  and  I  am  convinced  those  remains  of 
it  that  are  now  among  us,  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  act 
now  under  our  consideration,  and  one  other  act  of  much 
the  same  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  our  people^ 
I  must  say,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  ta 
me,  how  the  legislature  of  any  country  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  annex  temporal  rewards  or  punishments 
to  speculative  opinions  in  religion.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  doctors  might  differ  in  speculative 'points 
of  divinity,  as  well  as  in  speculative  points  ef  law, 
physic,  or  philosophy;  and  I  know  with  what  vehe- 
mencc  a  learned  doctor  in  either  of  those  sciences  main- 
tains his  own  opinion,  and  with  what  envy,  malice,  and 
rage  he  pursues  his  adversaries ;  but  I  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive what  reasons  the  lawgivers  of  any  country  could 
have,  to  adopt  and  establish  speculative  opinions  of  any 
particular  doctor  in  divinity,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
shewed  a  very  great  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
speculative  opinions  of  the  doctors  in  all  other  branches 
of  literature.  The  cause  of  this  different  behaviour  in 
our  ancient  lawgivers,  I  say,  I  cannot  well  comprehend ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  if  they  thereby 
intended  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  religious  matters,  experience  has  shewn  that  they 
have  been  most  egregiously  mistaken ;  for  the  annexing 
of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  to  speculative 
opinions,  has  been  so  far  from  reconciling  men's  minds, 
apd  making  them  agree  in  any  one  opinicMi)  that  it  ha? 
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JMildefed  those  of  diflfereM  opinions  in  religion,  n6t  only 
implacable,  but  most  cruel  and  barbarous  enemies  to 
one  another ;  an  effect  which  has  never  been  produced 
by  difference  of  opinion  in  any  other  science.  In  law,^ 
in  physic,  in  philosophy,  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  doctors  of  different  opinions ;  and  among  them  too 
there  have  always  been,  I  believe,  some  who  would  have 
gladly  confuted  their  adversaries  by  fire  and  faggot^ 
especially  when  they  found  themselves  overcome  by  fair 
reasoning;  but  as  the  law  of  no  country  has  as  yet 
thought  fit  to  interpose  in  those  disputes,  we  find  the 
followers  of  these  doctors  have  generally  argued  the 
matter  very  coolly,  and  when  the  dispute  was  over  have 
parted  as  good  friends  as  they  met.  This  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  all  sciences  except  divinity ;  but  if  we 
should  make  a  law  for  punishing  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  the  Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  or  for  render- 
ing all  such  incapable  to  hold  any  post  or  office  in  our 
government,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  have,  in  a  few 
years,  g^reat  numbers  of  our  people  who  would  bt  ready 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian 
or  the  Cartesian  system :  nay,  if  any  such  law  were 
made  against  all  those  who  did  not  believe  that  the  three 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  this  plain  demonstration  would  be 
most  violently  opposed  by  great  numbers  of  men  in  the 
kingdom ;  for  when  the  passions  of  men  are  stirred  up 
by  temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  the  most  reason- 
able opinions  are  rejected  with  indignation,  the  most 
V  ridiculous  are  embraced  with  a  frantic  sort  of  zeal« 
Therefore,  sir,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  establish  ptrace 
among  our  people,  we  must  allow  men  to  judge  freely  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  to  embrace  that  opinion  they 
think  right,  without  any  hopes  of  temporal  rewards!^  and 
without  any  fears  of  temporal  punishment. 

As  to  oiir  trade,  sir,  the  advantages  we  have  reaped 
in  that  respect  by  the  toleration  act  are  so  apparent,  that 
I  shall  .not  take  up  your  time  with  enlarging  upon  thaf 
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subject ;  but  in  order  to  retaia  those  9clvantpge9,  ani} 
to  improve  diem  as  much  as  possible,  I  shall  now 
move,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  lo  repeal  90 
much  of  the  said  act  passed  in  thie  35th  of  Charles  II.  ifi. 
titled,  *^  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen 
from  popish  recusants,"  as  obliges  all  persons,  who  ans 
admitted  to  any  office  civil  or  military,  to  repeive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  within  a  time  limiied 
by  the  said  act,  and  for  explaining  and  amending  so 
much  of  the  said  act  as  relates  to  the  declaration  agaipst 
transubstantiation. 
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Sis  Speech  in  Reply. 


As  I  have  hitherto  appeared  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to 
all  persecution,  I  hope  my  disagreeing  with  this  motion 
will  not  be  looked  on  as  any  sign  of  my  having  changed 
my  opinion,  or  of  my  having  any  intention  to  alter  my 
conduct  for  the  future  ;  so  far  otherwise,  sir,  I  have  still, 
and  I  hope  shall  always  have,  as  tender  a  regard  for  the 
dissenters  of  all  denominations,  as  any  man  can   ha\e 
who  is  a  true  member  of  the  church  established  by  law. 
As  a  sincere  member  of  the  church  of  England  I  must, 
and  I  do  wish,  that  all  the  dissenters  in  the  kingdom 
could  be  gained  over  to  the  established  church ;  but 
though  I  wish  for  this  happy  event,  yet  I  shall  never  be 
for  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  that  wish  by  any 
methods  that  have  the  least  tendency  towards  persecu- 
tion,  or  towards  doing  a  real  injury  to  any'  man  whose 
conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  embrace  the  established 
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religion  of  his  country.  For  all  such  I  shall  continue  to 
have  a  real  concern,  because  1  think  this  di&rence  of 
opinion  is  a  man's  misfortune,  and  not  his  crime. 

fiut,  ^ir,  the  word  fierseeuiian  has,  in  my  opinion^i 
been  very  much,  mistaken  by  the  honourable  gentlemao 
who  made  you  this  motion ;  for  according  to  tiie  mean« 
ing  he  has  put  upon  the  words,  there  could  be  no 
established  church  or  established  religion  in  the  worlds 
but  what  must  be  deemed  guilty  of  persecuting  all  those 
who  di&r  from  it ;  and  yet  those  gentlemen  will,  I  be- 
lieve, grant,  that  in  every  society  there  ought  to  be  an 
established  religion,  or  a  certain  form  of  public  worship 
established  by  the  laws  of  that  society ;  therefore  we 
must  find  out  a  meaning  for  these  words  different  from 
that  which  has  been  put  upon  them. 

As  there  is  in  every  society  a  certain  form  of  govern- 
ment established,  I  hope  it  will  be  granted,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  that  society  to  support  and 
preserve  that  form  of  government  as  long  as  he  thinka 
it  the  best  that  can  be  established ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  who  are 
convinced  that  a  different  form  of  government  would 
render  the  society  much  more  happy  and  power- 
ful, I  believe  it  will  likewise  be  granted,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  such  men  to  endeavour  in  a  peaceable  way, 
at  least,  to  bring  about  an  alteration.  These  two  duties 
therefore  being  altogether  inconsistent,  nay,  even  de- 
structive of  one  another,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  one  set  of  men  to  do  their  duty,  without  laying  the 
other  set  under  some  hardships.  When  those  hardships 
are  no  greater  than  what  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
end  intended,  they  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  such 
as  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ought  not  to  com- 
plain  of;  but  when  they  are  greater  than  what  are  ne- 
cessary, they  then  begin  to  take  and  to  deserve  the 
Aame  of  oppression ;  and  according  to  the  degrees  of 
this  excess,  the  degrees  of  oppression  are  always  to  be 
computed.  In  thb  kingdom  we  know  there  is  a  set  vf  men 
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who  Uiink  it  thrir  duty  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an 
iteration  of  our  present  bi^y  establishment,  I  mean 
our  nonjurors ;  who  for  that  reiy  reascHi  are  excluded 
from  all  posts  or  places  in  our  government ;  which  is 
certainly  a  hardship  upon  them ;  but  I  am  sure  it  cannot 
be  called  an  oppression,  nor  can  this  exclusion  witk 
respect  to  them  be  called  a  punishment. 

And  if  there  be  a  set  of  men  in  this  kingdom  wh^ 
think  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  or  the  ceremonies  of  our  public 
worship  idolatrous,  it  b  their  duty  as  christians  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  an  alteration  in  our  established  re- 
ligion, and  they  certainly  will  attempt  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  their  power ;  nay,  with  all  deference  to  the  lionour- 
able  gentlemen  who  have  spoke  upon  the  other  side 
oi  the  question^  for  all  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
esteem,  I  must  look  upon  this  very  motion  as  a  be- 
ginning of  that  attempt ;  but  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  think  it  the  best  religion  that 
can  be  established,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  prevent  its 
beii^  ever  in  the  power  of  such  men  to  succeed  la 
any  such  attempt }  and  for  this  purpose,  I  think  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in 
the  executive  part  of  our  government  at  least ;  because 
if  the  executive  part  should  once  come  to  be  generally 
in  their  hands,  they  would  very  probably  get  the 
legislative  part  likewise ;  from  which  time  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  think  of  preventing,  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
their  doing  whatever  they  had  a  mind;  and  it  must 
be  presumed  they  would  do  what  tliey  thought  them- 
selves  in  duty  bound  to  do.  To  exclude  a  man  from 
a  profitable  post  or  employment,  I  shall  admit  to  be 
a  hardship  upon  the  man  so  excluded ;  but  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  esta- 
blished church,  to  exclude  those  who  think  it  their  duty 
to  destroy  it,  from  any  share  in  the  executive  part  of  our 
government ;  therefore  this  exclusion  can  no  more  be 
called  i>ersccution,  than  it  can  be  called  oppression  to 
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exclude  nonjurors  from  any  share  of  our  government  exe- 
cutive or  legislative;  nor  can  such  exclusion  be  deemed  a ' 
punishment  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other. 
In  the  supposed  case  of  a  brave  dissenter's  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  I  shall  grant  that 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  upon  him  to  he  turned  out 
of  his  command,  and  to  be  exposed  to  a  starving  con- 
dition^  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  the 
same  case  may  be  supposed  with  respect  to  a  Roman 
catholic  gentleman ;  yet  there  would  be  no  persecution 
in  either  case ;  because  the  excluding  of  all  such  men 
from  any  conmiand  in  our  army,  especially  here  at 
home,  is,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  constitution  in  the  happy  state  it  is  in  at 
present ;  nor  could  such  an  exclusion  be  called  a  punish- 
ment upon  the  man  so  excluded,  no  more  than  it  can  be 
called  a  punishment  upon  a  man  of  five  foot  and  a  half 
to  be  excluded  from  being  a  soldier  in  the  guards :  for 
neither  of  these  exclusions  proceeds  from  any  crime  or 
fault  in  the  man,  it  being  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  alter 
his  opinion  when  he  has  a  mind,  as  it  is  to  add  two  or 
three  inches  to  his  stature  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ; 
but  as  the  latter  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  a  regiment,  so  the 
former  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  a  society. 

The  argument  raised  from  the  supposed  abuse  of  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  is  founded  upon 
a  fact  which  I  cannot  admit ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  in 
this  law  that  can  compel  the  admission  of  an  unworthy 
person ;  as  the  ministers  of  our  church  may  refute  to 
admit  any  person  to  that  sacrament,  who  does  not  de- 
voutly and  humbly  desire  it,  or  for  any  other*  lawful 
cause,  [Sec  Statute  1,  Edward  VI.  Chap.  l.J  I  must 
presume  no  unworthy  persons  are  admitted  ;  or  at  least, 
if  there  be,  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  fault  in  this  or 
any  other  of  our  statutes,  but  from  the  criminal  and  ir% 
religious  neglect  of  the  minister  who  admits  them^ 
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As  to  the  unity  and  peace  of  our  people,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  sir,  the  repeal  of  this  law,  and  another  which  I 
believe  is  likewise  intended,  would  raise  most  terrible 
disturbances  and  confusions ;  for  with  respect  to  all 
posts  and  employments  that  go  by  election,  we  should 
have  all  the  dissenters  combining  closely  together  to 
bring  in  tlicir  friends,  which  would  of  course  breed  many 
riots  and  tumults.  And  as  to  our  trade,  it  depends  so 
much  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  that 
if  we  have  a  mind  to  preserve  it,  we  ought  not  to  make 
any  new  regulation  or  repeal  any  old,  if  by  so  doing  we 
run  the  risque  of  raising  heart- burning  and  jealousies 
among  our  people. 


MR.  HOLDEN. 

Sis  Speech  on  the  same  Subject* 

1  SHALL  take  up  very  little  of  your  time  in  replying  to 
what  has  been  said ;  for  in  my  opinion,  the  arguments 
(or  the  motion  have  been  enforced  by  what  has  been  said 
by  way  of  answer  to  them. 

If  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the  dissenters,  by  the 
law  under  our  consideration^  are  greater  than  what  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  preventing  its  being  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  established  church,  it  must  be 
granted,  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  that  this  law  is  a  persecuting  law.  Now,  sir, 
to  determine  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  need 
have  recourse  to  no  other  nation  but  Scotland  :  with  re- 
gard  to  that  nation,  we  know  that  the  Presbyterian  re- 
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_;ioa,  which  is  here  one  of  our  dissenting  religions,  is 
^here  the  established  church,  and  what    is  here  our 
established  church,  is  there  a  dissenting  religion  ;  yet  the 
established  church  in  Scotland  have  never  thought  it 
necessary,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  for  their 
preservation,  to  exclude  their  dissenters  from  all  posts 
and  employments  in  die  executive  part  of  their  govem<> 
ment,  nor  have  they*any  law  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  on 
the  contrary  some  of  their  judges  and  magistrates,   and 
znany  of  those  in  posts  and  employments  in  that  king* 
dom,  go  openly,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  the 
episcopal  or  church  of  England  meeting-houses;  and 
though  this  practice  or  indulgence  has  been  continued 
for  many  years,  and  continues  to  this  day,  yet  the  esta- 
blished church  in  that  country  is  so  far  from  being  in  any 
danger  of  being  overturned  by  what  is  there  the  dissent- 
ing interest,  that  the  former  is  daily  gaining  ground  upon 
the  latter ;  which  evidently  shews  the  great  weight  and 
effect  of  a  legal  establishment  with  respect  to  religion^ 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  irritated  by  any  unneces- 
sary hardships  put  upon  them.      I  could  likewise  in- 
stance Holland,  and  several  other  protestant  countries, 
to  shew,  that  rendering  dissenters  incapable  of  serving 
the  crown  in  any  post  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  is  a 
hardship  put  upon  them,  which  is  so  far  from  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  pre* 
serving  the  established  religion  of  any  country ;  and 
therefore  this  hardship  must  in  the  strictest  sense  be 
called  persecution,  even  according  to  the  meaning  put 
upon  it  by  the  honourable  gentlemen,  who  have  spoke  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  nonjurors  and  Roman  catholics,  the 
hardships  put  upon  them  are  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
scruple  of  conscience  in  any  matter  of  a  religious 
concern,  but  because  they  are  enemies  to  the  state, 
and  to  the  present  happy  establishment;  but  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  the  rendering  of  them. 
Of   the  dissenters^  incapable    of  holding  any  post  of 
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honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  crown,  is  no  punish- 
ment, when  I  consider  that  that  very  punishment  hat  ' 
often  b^en  inflicted  by  parliament  as  one  of  the  greatcal  1 
punishments  they  could  inflict  upon  crimes  of  a  very  high 
nature.  Surely  this  legal  incapacity  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  punishment  upon  both,  but  with  this  difference- 
that  upon  nonjurors  or  Roman  catholics  it  is  with  great 
justice  inflicted,  but  upon  dissenters  it  is  inflicted  withoat 
any  occasion,  no  party  among  the  latter  having  ever  yet 
bt-en  suspected  of  being  enemies  to  our  present  esta- 
blishment,  unless  the  rejecting  of  this  motion  should 
make  them  so.  I  am  sure  every  gentleman  that  hears 
me  must  grant,  that  there  is  some  difference  between  a 
capacity  of  b^ing  a  soldier  in  the  guards,  and  a  capacity 
of  holding  any  post  or  preferment  under  the  crown :  the 
guards  are  the  king's  own  servants,  and  every  man  may 
choose  what  sort  of  servants  he  has  a  mind  :  dierefore  no 
man  has  a  title  to  any  capacity  of  being  a  soldier  in  the 
guards ;  but  every  subject  has  a  title  to  a  capacity  at 
least  of  sharing  in  the  honours  and  preferments  of  his 
country,  and  that  capacity  ought  not  to  be  taken  from 
him,  but  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  very  high  crime 
or  misdemeanour ;  for  it  is  a  punishment  so  dishonour. 
able  and  severe,  that  we  never  find  it  inflicted  by  our 
laws  upon  crimes  of  an  ordinary  nature. 

I  shall  grant,  sir,  that  a  minister  of  the  established 
churqh  is  not,  by  any  express  words  in  this  act,  ordered 
or  compelled  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  an  imworthy 
Person,  who  desires  it  only  for  the  sake  of  enabling  him- 
self to  hold  a  beneficial  employment;  but  if  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England  should  refuse  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  any  person,  upon  such  occasion,  and 
that  person  should  by  means  of  such  refusal  lose  his  post, 
or  only  a  year's  salary,  he  might  bring  his  action  at 
common  law  upon  the  statute  of  king  Edward  VI. 
against  such  minister,  and  would  recover  great  da- 
mages, if  the  court  should  not  ap|N-ove  of  the  minis- 
ter's  reason  for  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament 
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tQ  the  plaintiff;  whereasi  before  the  receiving  of  the 
sacrament  was  made  a  qualification  for  a  civil  employ. 
ment,  no  such  plaintiff  could  have  recovered  any  con- 
siderable damage ;  nay,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  re. 
covered  any  damage  at  all ;  for  he  could  not  probably 
have  proved  any  temporal  damage  by  his  not  receiving 
the  sacrament  when  he  desired  it ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
a  jury  could  pretend  to  put  a  value  upon  the  spiritual 
damage  he  might  pretend  to  have  received.   Those  laws 
therefore,  which  have  made  the  receiving  the  sacrament 
a  qualification  for  a  civil  employment,  have  subjected  all 
the  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  to  a  very  great 
difficulty ;  because  they  are  by  those  laws,  and  by  those 
only,  subjected  to  the  danger  of  having  such  damages 
given  against  them  as  may  ruin  them  and  their  families 
for  evcr^  in  case  they  refuse  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  a  most  profligate  and 
impenitent  sinner  :  for  this  a  minister  of  our  church  may 
be  fully  convinced  of,  and  yet  it  may  be  impossible  for 
him  to  make  the  same  appear  to  a  jury. 

To  pretend,  sir,  that  if  those  incapacitating  laws  were 
repealed,  the  dissenters  would  combine  closely  together 
in  all  elections,  and  that  these  combinations  would  occa- 
sion terrible  disturbances,  is  contradicted  by  experience 
— is  contradicted  by  experience  in  England  as  well  as 
Scotland  ;  for  though  many  of  the  dissenters  in  England 
do  communicate  sometimes  with  the  established  church, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  become  candidates  from  time* 
to  time,  for  almost  every  elective  civil  post  in  the  king, 
dom ;  and  though  the  dissenters  do  generally  join  pretty 
unanimously  upon  such  occasions,  I  believe  more  unani- 
mously than  they  would  do  if  these  laws  were  repealed, 
yet  we  find  it  never  produces  any  disturbances.  And  in 
Scotland,  where  the  dissenters  from  their  established 
church  are  under  no  incapacitating  laws,  we  find  that 
the  disputes  about  elections  never  produce  any  distur- 
bances  between  the  two  religious  parties  in  that  king- 
dom ;  although  it  must  be  granted  that  the  people  of 
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that  may  have  the  least  tendency  toward8|^¥te|^  a 
able  offence. 

I  do  not,  my  lords,  pretend  to  be  a  Itmytr^  i  dft  mt 

{)retend  to  know  perfectly  the  power  and  extent  of  ott 
aws ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  those  that  doi  onAkf 
them  I  have  been  told,  that  our  laws  are 
punishing  any  person  that  shall  dare  to  represent 
the  stage,  what  may  appear,  either  by  the  words  or  the 
representation,  to  be  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  i  ^' 

i  must  own,  indeed^  I  have  observed  of  late  a 
able  licentiousness  in  the  stage.  There  have  imt 
lately  been  two  plays  acted,  which  one  would  • 
thought  should  have  given  the  greatest  ofience»  and  yet 
both  were  suffered  to  be  often  represented  withoot  ok* 
turbance,  without  censure.  In  one,*  the  author  thoii^ 
£t  to  represent  the  three  great  professions,  rdigioo, 
physic,  and  law,  as  inconsistent  with  common  aense:  la 
the  otfaer,t  a  most  tragical  story  was  brought  upon  tlie 
stage,  a  catastrophe  too  recent,  too  mdancbo^'^  and  of 
too  solemn  a  nature  to  be  heard  of  any  where  bat  Snm 
the  pulpit.  How  these  pieces  came  to  pass  unpunished, 
I  do  not  know :  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  for  want  of  prosecution,  without  which 
no  law  can  be  made  effectual :  but  if  there  was  anj  ne* 
gleet  in  this  case,  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  with  a 
design  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  think  a  new  law  necessary. 

Our  stage  ought  certainly,  my  lords,  to  be  kept  within 
due  bounds ;  but  for  this,  our  laws  as  they  stand  at  pre* 
sent  are  sufficient ;  if  our  stage-players  at  any  time  exceed 
those  bounds  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted^  diey  may  be 
punished:  we  have  precedents,  we  have  examples  of 
persons  having  been  punished  for  tilings  less  criminal 
than  either  of  the  two  pieces  I  have  mentioned.  A  new 
law  must  therefore  be  unnecessary,  and  in  the  present  case 
it  cannot  be  unnecessary  without  being  dangerous :  eveiy 

*  Pasquin,  i  Comedy.  t  King  CharlcB  I.  a  Tragedy. 
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iQMessary  restraint  on  licendousness  is  a  Setter  upon 
die  legs,  is  a  shackle  upon  the  hands  of  liberty.  One  of 
tiie  grekteat -bkfisings  we  enjoy ,  one  of  the  greatest  bles- 
aiBgs  a  peopk,  my  lords,  can  enjoy,  is  liberty ; — but 
^^ery  good  in  this  life  has  its  allay  of  evil:-— licentious- 
is  the  alby  of  liberty :  it  is  an  ebullition,  an  excres* 
is  a  speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political  body, 
which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle,  with  a  trcm* 
Mmg  hand,  lest  I  destroy  the  body,  lest  I  injure  the  eye 
Jtpoa  which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  stage  becomes  at 
msy  tsose  licentious,  if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel  upon 
tha  gotemment^  or  upon  any  particular  man,  the  king's 
emnts  are  oip&% ;  the  law  is  sufficient  for.  puni^ing  the 
«ftilder,  and  in  this  case  the  person  injured  has  a  sin- 
gular advantage>— he  can  be  under  no  difficulty  to  prove 
who  is  ^e  publisher ;  the  players  themselves  are  the  pub* 
Ibhers,  ana  there  can  be  no  want  of  evidence  to  convict 
tfaem^   « 

'  But,  my  lords,  suppose  it  true,  that  the  laws  now  in 
bring  are  not  sufficient  for  putting  a  check  to,  or  pre* 
Renting  the  licemiousness  of  the  stage ;  suppose  it  abso* 
hitely' -necessary  some  new  law  should  be  made  for  that 
purpose ;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  such  a  law  ought 
to  be  aoiaturely  considered,  and  every  clause,  every  sen* 
tence,'  nay,  every  word  of  it  well  weighed  and  examined, 
lest,  ^  under  some  of  those  methods  presumed  or  pre* 
tended  to  be  necessary  for  restraining  licentiousness,  a 
power  shoOld  lie  concealed,  which  might  be  afterwards 
made  us^of  forgiving  a  dangerous  wound  to  liberty* 
SmAk  a  law  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  the  close  of  a 
session^  nor  ought  we,  in  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  to 
depart'ftDm  any  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  our  ancestors 
Smt  preventiAg  deceit  and  surprise.  There  is  such  a 
oonnexion  between  licentiousness  and  liberty,  that  it  !s 
net^ica&f  to  correct  the  one,  without  dangerously  wound- 
ing tiie  other :  at  is  extremely  hard  to  dbtbguish  the  true 
limit  between  them  ;  like  a  changeable  silk,  we  can  easily 
see  there  are  two  diferent  colourp,  but  we  canpot  easil/ 
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dfacoTcr  \vfa«rc  the  qM:  lAit  or  mhmns^ikiMAmlmmm^ 
TJbere  can  be  no  grent  wd  imnwdial*  ^<ktfl8e^  frBm/lhtt 
UcrattoMme^  of;  the  uMigfi )  I  ^K^e  «  niM  Mt  *b»  fn^ 
tsnded^  ihai(  our  goMvnmem  mqr,  be jore:  nf j(t  wiiUf, 
be  oveitunied  1^  such  liae«iM9WiieM»  ^ea  .41101 
stage  were,  itf  pnewntund^r  ao  «cvt  ofjegid 
\yhy  thea  m^  wq  not  delay  tiU  aeiLt  tewiofi,  p^iftaigi 
law.againat  tfio  JtM^atkMHior99  of  the  ^tag^;  Milker 
goveraneat  caa  be  alteced« .  iHNr  eap  cpnatitutiiiiiiOPi 
taraed  by  such  a:  dday: ;  but  1^  paaaaoc  a&yr  raiUgr. 
uaadvisedlyt  our  eoaatitutioa  may  iit  op<;e  be 
and  oar  gpvernaieat  rendeied  arbpttvy*    Qua 
put  a  wudit  a  short-lived  toapnveaieace  ia  tha 
with  perpetual  slavery  ?  Caa  it  be  sapposedt  tku 
Hament  of  Great  Brilaia  will  so  nmeh  as  risk  the  rkmm^ 
for  the  sake  of  avoidini;  the  former?        .  ^  ■    . 
.  Surely »  my  lord^t  this  iaaot  to  be  ej&peolsdt  vera  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  much  greater  than  it  is,  awit 
the  insttffieieney  of  our  tews  more  obvioaa  thw  om  be 
pretended ;  but  when  we  complain  of  the  iirvrntlnnasnnai 
of  the  stage  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  JbwSf  I  Afil>«a 
have  more  reason  to  compliun  of  bad  measucea  ia  mr 
pottlyf  and  si  general  decay  of  virtue  and  mcaality  Msoag^ 
the  peoplO'    In  public  a»  well  aa  private  Ufe>  the  oaif 
way  to  prevent  being  ridiquled  or  censared^  ia.tp  ai^ca&att 
rid^Qulous  or  wkked  me^^ures,  and  to  pursue. aiiah  oalgr 
as  are  virtuoirs  and  worthy*  The  peo|^e  ae^veaeadenvour 
to  ridicule  tho^e  they  love  ami  estoeait  aor  wMklkef 
suier  them  to  be  ricUeuled :  if  any  oae  attanptaJ^  ^' 
ladioule  returas  upon  tlie  author ;  he  auikea  biiaMBlf  m^T. 
the.obfeet  q{  public  Jmtred  and  eoatempc^    The  adioas 
or  behat^our  of  a  private  niaa  may  pa3a  uaabsennnlif  aad 
consequently  unapplaudedi  un^^ensurtd i  butiha 
of  those  in  high  atatietns,  can  neither  pasa  wkhoat 
nor  without  censure  ^r  applause.;  and  theffeCraaai 
aistration  without  eateem^  without  aathority  amaag,  the 
p<bple^  lot  their  power  be  never  so  great ;  let  thenr  power 
be  never  so  arbitrary » will  be  ridiculed :  theeevemtattdv 
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tberBiipttcnible  imiiMiiiienti,  cannot  prevent  it.  If  isuijr 
]VMtt«thcie|bi»  thmks  he  has  been  censured,  if  ianjr  buui 
UhqIls  lie  te9  bfrn  lidiwkd  upon  tny  of  our  puUic  thea-» 
tre%  id  him  ezamiBe  his  actions^  he  will  find  the  causey  let 
lipa  ^Uef  Us ogaduety he  wtt  fM a ren^      Asnoman 
iftipeifcft,  as  AO  man  is  infallible,  the  greatest  majr  err» 
tiftb  moslcicciimspect  siay  beguttty  of  some  pieee  of  ridi«' 
0iitett9  b(:bAvioiir.    It  is  not  ueentousness,  it  is  an  use* 
ftil-^lib«nf  alw^«  indulged  the  stage  in  a  free  conntryv 
tiiiit  mmK,  C"6»t  men  may  there  meet  with  a  jvst  reproof, 
nMeh  noM  of  their  friends  l^ill  be  free  enough,  or  rather 
tikbfiil  cwugh  to  give  them*   Of  this  ive  have  a  famous 
inilionr  iotl^  Roman  history.  The  great  Pompey^^afisr 
die  fQimy  victories  he  had  obtainedi  and  the  gneat  am* 
qismta  he  had  made,  had  certainly  a  good  title  to  the 
esl^eqa  of  the  peq>le  of  R<Mne :  yet  that  great  man,  by 
ailme  errof  m  bes  conduct,  became  an  object  of  general 
dasttk^ ;  and  therefore,  in  the  representation  of  an  old 
play«f  when  Dipbilus  the  actor   came  to  repeat  these 
vrnids.  JVWfH'  miseriatu  es  Magnus^  the  audience  im. 
medifK^y  applied  them  to  Pompey,  who  at  that  time  was 
as  w«U  known  by  the  name  of  Magnus,  as  by  the  name 
fompey;  and  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  satire;  that, 
as  Gioero  aays»  they  made  -  the  actor  repeat  the  words  a 
hundred  times  over.    An  account  of  this  was  immedi* 
aiefy  afttt  to  Pompey,  who,  instead  of  resemingitas  an* 
iofmy,  was  so  wiae  as  to  take  it  for  a  just  reproof :  he 
fMinioed  hi$  oooduct,  he  altered  his  measures,  he  re- 
gatned  by  degrees  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  then  he 
neither  feared  the  wit«  nor  felt  the  satire  of  the  stage. 
Tins  is  an  exaaof  le  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  great 
*  men  in  all  eotmu-ies.     Such  accidents  will  often  happen 
in  every  free  country,  and  many  such  would  probably^ 
have  afterwards  hapipened  at  Rome,  if  they  had  conti- 
nned  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  but  diis  sort  of  liberty  in  the 
atage  eome  soon  after,  I  suppose,  to  be  called  licen- 
ttMsness ;  for  we  are  told  that  Augustus,  after  having 
esiaUished  his  empire,  restored  order  to  Rome  by  Ve- 
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Straining  licentiousness.    GodfoH[>U!  we  ihttHM-M^*! 
country  have  order  restored,  or  licentiousness 
at  so  dear  a  rate  as  the  people  of  Rom^  paid  fbf  ^  % 
Augustus  I  ^  '•"*''' 

In  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  my  lords,  it  Wis  not 
the  poet  that  wrote,  for  it  was  an  old  piay ;  MIT  ySbk 
players  that  acted,  for  they  only  repeated  the  "wtMi ' tf 
the  play ;  it  was  the  people  who  pointed  the  SBtfrfe';^  JiHt 
the  case  will  always  be  the  same.     When  a  matt  IM^^ 
misfortune  to  incur  the  hatred  or  contempt  fJi  UMpbbfkSt 
when  public  measures  are  despised,  the  aUdi^l^i^  -'il^ 
apply  what  never  was,  what  could  not  be  desigifcd'ltt  '% 
satire  on    the  present  times*    Nay,  even  tliougtaF^€lfe 
people  should  not  apply,  those  wlib  are  consdMId  "of 
l^uilt,  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  wickedness  ^  ^nN^i 
ness  of  their  conduct,  will  take  to  themselves  whit  the 
author  never  designed.     A  public  thief  is  as  apt  totMKb 
die  satire,  as  he  is  apt  to  take  the  money,  wliich  'was 
.Bcver  designed  for  him.    We  have  an  instance  of  this  fii 
the  case  of  a  &mous  comedian  of  the  last  age ;  a  coiMe^ 
dian,  who  was  not  only  a  good  poet,  but  an  hone^flutf; 
and  a  quiet  and  good  subject.  The  famous  Moliete,  ^wheii 
he  wrote  his  Tartuffe,  which  is  certainly  an  exceUmt  9BtA 
a  good  moral  comedy,  did  not  design  to  satbiae  «h)^ 
great  man  of  that  age ;  yet  a  great  man  in  France  at  thM 
time  took  it  to  himself,  and  fancied  the  author  hadtakeft 
him  aa  a  model  for  one  of  the  principal,  and  one  <]f  that 
worst  characters  in  that  comedy :  by  good  luck  he  wi# 
not  die  licenser,  otherwise  the  kingdom  of  France' *lMl 
uever  had  the  pleasure,  the  happiness  I  may  ssQr,  -of 
seeing  that  play  acted ;  but  wlien  the  players  ftrst  proi- 
posed  to  act  it  at  Paris,  he  had  interest  enough  tt»  get  ^ 
forbid.     Moiiiere,  who  knew  himself  innocent  oF  WhA- 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  complained  to  his  patron  theplilldts' 
of  Conti,  that,  as  his  play  was  designed  only  td  e^pdW 
hypocrisy,  and  a  false  pretence  \o  religion,  l^wvWf 
hard  it  should  be  forbid  being  acted ;  when  M  the;telni» 
iirae  they  were  suffered  to  expose  religion  itself^  ifvWJN 
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JMjglUjMiblicly  upoA  the  Italian  stage :  to  which  the  prince 
wittily,  answered,  'Tis  true,  MQliere*  Harlequin  ridicules 
.B^aven*  and  expoaes  religion ;  but  you  have  done  much 
worse — ^you  have  ridiculed  the  first  minister  of  religion. 
I   «aas  much  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
the  stage,  and  every  other  sort  of  Ucentiousness,  as  any  of 
your  lordships  can  be  ;  but»  my  lords»  I  am,  I  shall  aU 
waj^s  be  extremely  cautious  and  fearful  of  making  the 
least  encroachment  upon  liberty  ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  new  law  is  proposed  against  licentiousness,   I  shall 
always  be  for  considering  it  deliberately  and  maturely^ 
before  I  venture  to  give  my  consent  to  its  being  passed. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  being  against  passing 
this  bill  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  and  ki  so  cxtraor- 
dinarjr  a  manner ;  but  1  have  many  reasons  for  being 
against  passing  the  bUl  itself,  some  of  which  I  shall  beg 
kave  to  explain  to  your  lordships.     The  bill,  my  lords, 
at  first  view,  may  seem  to  be  designed  only  against  the 
stage  ;  but  to  me  it  plainly  appears  to  pomt  somewhenMfr. 
else.  It  is  an  arrow  that  does  but  glance  upon  the  stage— *^ 
the  mortal  wound  seems  designed  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press.    By  this  bill  you  prevent  a  play's  being  acted, 
but  you  do  not  prevent  its  being  printed ;  therefore,  if  a 
licence  should  be  refused  for  its  being  acted,  we  may  de« 
pead  on  it,  the  play  will  be  printed.    It  will  be  printed 
and  published,  my  lords,  with  the  refusal  in  capital  letters 
oo  the  title  page.    People  are  always  fond  of  wliat's  for- 
bidden. Libri  prokibitidxc  in  all  countries  diligently  and 
generally  sought  after.    It  will  be  much  easier  to  pro^^ 
cure  a  refusal,  than  it  ever  was  to  procure  a  good  house, 
or  a  good  sale  ;  therefore  we  may  expect,  that  plays  will 
be  wrote  on  purpose  to  have  a  refusal :  this  will  certainly 
procure  a  good  house,  or  a  good  sale  :  thus  will  satires 
be  spread  and  diapered  through  the  whole  nation,  and 
thus  eveiy  man  in  the  kingdom  may,  and  probably  will, 
raid  for  sixpence  what  a  few  only  could  have  seen  acted, 
and  that  not  under  the  expence  of  half  a  crown.     We 
shall  then  be  told>  What !  will  you  allow  an  in£Bunous  libel 
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to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  which  you  would  not  allow 
to  be  acted  f  You  have  agreed  to  a  law  for  preventing  Uk 
being  acted«  can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  a  law  for  pro- 
venting  its  being  printed  and  published  ?  I  should  realljr, 
iny  lords,  be  glad  to  hear  what  excuse,  what  reason  one 
«ould  give  for  being  against  the  latter^  after  having  agreed 
to  the  former ;  for,  I  protest,  I  cannot  suggest  to  mysdf 
the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse.  If  we  agree  to  tl^  bS 
now  before  us,  we  must,  perhaps  next  session,  Bgrtc  t^ 
a  bill  for  preventing  any  play*s  being  printed  without  a 
licence.  Then  satires  will  be  wrote  by  way  of  novels^ 
)secret  hi3tories,  dialogues,  or  under  some  such  title  ;  and 
thereupon  we  shall  be  told,  What !  will  you  allow  an  in- 
famous  libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  only  because  it 
does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  play  ?  Thus,  my  lords,  from 
the  precedent  now  before  us,  we  shdl  be  induced,  nay, 
we  can  find  no  reason  for  refusing,  to  lay  the  pres»  under 
a  general  licence,  and  then  we  may  bid  adieu  to  die  liber- 

#ies  of  Great  Britain* 
But  suppose,  my  lords,  it  were  necessary  to  make  a 
new  law  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  stagey 
which  I  am  very  far  from  granting,  yet  I  shall  never  be 
for  establishing  such  a  power  as  is  proposed  by  this  btlL 
If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  restrained,  let  them  be 
restrained  as  other  subjects  are,  by  the  known  laws  of 
their  country :  if  they  o£R?nd,  let  them  be.^tried  as  every 
Englishman  ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country. 
Do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea* 
#ure  of  any  ont  nian.  A  power  lodged  in  the  hands  c^ 
one  single  man,  to  judge  and  determine,  without  any 
limitation,  without  any  control  or  appeal,  is  a  sort  of 
power  unknown  to  our  laws,  inconsistent  widi  our  constt^ 
tution«  It  is  a  higher,  a  more  absolute  power  th»l  wq 
trust  even  to  the  king  himself;  and,  therefore,  I  must 
ihinkf  we  ouglit  not  to  vest  any  such  power  in  bb  majes^ 
ty's  lord  chaml)erlain.  When  I  say-this,  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  the  least,  the  most  distant  ofence  to 
the  noble  duke  who  fills  the  post  of  lord 
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his  natural  candour  and  love  c^  justieci  would  not,  I 
knoW)  permit  him  to  exercise  any  power  but  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity , 
Were  we  sure  his  successors  in  that  high  office  would 
always  be  persoqs  of  such  dbtinguished  merit,  even  the 
power  to  be  establkhed  by  this  bill  could  give  me  ho 
further  alarm,  than  lest  it  should  be  made  a  precedent 
for  introducing  other  new  powers  of  the  same  nature* 
This,  indeed,  is  an  alarm  which  cannot  be  avoided^ 
which  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  hope,  by  any  const« 
deration »  it  is  an  alarm  which,  I  think>  every  man  must 
take,  who  has  a  due  regard  to  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties  of  his  country* 

I  shall  admit,  myjords,  that  the  stage  ou^ht  not,  upon 
any  occasion,  to  meddle  with  politics ;  and  for  this  very 
reason,  among  the  rest,  I  am  against  the  bill  now  before 
us*  This  bill  will  be  so  far  from  preventing  the  stage's 
meddling  with  politics,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  the  occa* 
sion  of  its  meddling  with  nothing  else  :  but  then  it  wilksL 
be  a  political  stage  ex  parte^  It  will  be  made  subser^ 
vieiit  to  the  politics  and  the  schemes  of  the  court  only* 
The  licentiousness  of  the  stage  will  be  encouraged  instead 
of  being  restrained ;  but  like  court  journalists,  it  will  be 
licentious  only  against  the  patrons  of  liberty,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  people*  Whatever  man,  whatever 
party  opposes  the  court  in  any  of  their  most  destructive 
schemes,  will,  upon  the  stage,  be  represented  in  the 
most  ridiculous  light  the  hirelings  of  a  court  can  contrive* 
True  patriotism,  and  love  of  public  good,  will  be  repre« 
sented  as  madness,  or  as  a  cloak  for  envy,  disappoint* 
ment  and  malice ;  whilst  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  the 
most  extravagant  vices  and  follies,  if  they  are  fashionable 
at  court,  will  be  disguised  and  dressed  up  in  the  habit  of 
the  most  amiable  virtues.  This  has  formerly  been  the 
case: — in  king  Charles  IPs  days,  the  play-house  was 
under  a  licence*  What  was  the  consequence  ?*— The 
play-house  retailed  nothing  but  the  politics,  the  vices,  and 
the  follies  of  the  court ;  not  to  expose  them ;  no— but  to 
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recQttmeifd  them ;  though  it  must  be  grantedi  ilieir  poli<- 
tics  were  often  as  bad  as  their  vices*  aod  much  moce 
jiernicious  than  their  other  follies.     'Tis  true,  the  court 
had  at  that  time  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  it  was  thea, 
indeed,  full  of  men  of  true  wit  and  great  humour  ;  but 
it  was  the  more  dangerous ;  for  the  courtiers  did  then  as 
thorough-paced  courtiers  always  will  do-— they  sacrificed 
their  honour,  by  making  their  wit  and  their  humour  sub- 
'servient  to  the  court  only ;  and  what  made  it  still  more 
dangerous,  no  man  could  appear  upon  the  stage  against 
them.     We  know  that  Dryden,  the  poet  laureat  of  that 
reign,  always  represents  the  cavaliers  as  honest,  brave^ 
merry  fellows,  and  fine  gentlemen ;  indeed  his  fine  gen- 
tleman, as  he  generally  draws  him^  is  dn   atheisticfd, 
lewd,  abandoned  fellow,  which  was  at  that  time,  it  seems^ 
the  &shionable  character  at  court.     On  the  other  hand^ 
be  alMrays  represents  the  dissenters  as  hypocritical,  dis* 
aembling  rogues,  or  stupid,  senseless  boobies.-— When 
^le  court  had  a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the  Dutch,  he  wroie 
'Sis  Amboyna,  in  which  he  represents  the  Dutch  as  a 
pack  of  avaricious^  cruel,  ungrateful  rascals :-— and  when 
the  exclusion-bill  was  moved  in  parliament,  he  wrote  his 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  which  those  who  were  for  preserving 
and  securing  the  religion  of  their  country,  were  exposed 
under  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  party, 
who  leagued  together  for  excluding  Henry  IV.  of  France 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  religion.    The  city  of 
I^ondon,  too,  was  made  to  feel  the  partial  and  mercenary 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  at  that  time  ;  for  the  citizens 
having  at  that  time,  as  well  ^s  now,  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
perty, they  had  a  mind  to  preserve  that  property,  and 
therefore  they  opposed  some  of  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  were  then  begun,  but  pursued  more  openly  ixi  the 
following  reign ;  for  which  reason  they  were  then  always 
represented  upon  the  stage,  as  a  parcel  of  designing 
knaves,  dissembling  hypocrites,  griping  usurers, — and 
cuckolds  into  the  bargain. 

My  lords,  the  proper  business  of  the  stage,  and  that 
for  which  only  it  is  useful,  is  to  expose  those  vices  and 
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fbUies  iHiich  the  laws  cannot  lay  hold  of,  and  to  recom- 
mend those  beauties  and  virtues,  which  ministers  and 
'  courtiers  seldom  either  imitate  or  reward  ;  but  by  laying 
it  under  a  licence,  and  under  an  arbitrary  court*licence 
too«  you  ml\,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  pervert  its  u«e ;  *  for 
lliough  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  that  noble  doke  into 
whose  hands  this  power  is  at  present  designed  to  fall,/ 
though  I  have  an  entire  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
impartiality ;  yet  I  may  suppose^  that  a  leaning  towards 
the  fashions  of  a  court  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  avoided. 
It  may  be  very  difficult  to  make  one  who  is  every  day  at 
court  believe  that  to  be  a  vice  or  folly,  which  he*  sees 
daily  practised  by  those  he  loves  and  esteems.-^By  cus- 
tom even  deformity  itself  becomes  familiar,  and  at  last 
agreeable.  To  such  a  person,  let  his  natural  impartiality 
be  never  so  great,  that  may  appear  to  be  a  libel  against 
the  court,  which  is  only  a  most  just  and  a  most  necessary 
satire  upon  the  fashionable  vices  and  follies  of  the  court. 
Courtiers,  my  lords,  are  too  polite  to  reprove  one  an^ 
ther ;  the  only  place  where  they  can  meet  with  any  ju9t 
reproof,  is  a  free,  though  not  a  licentious  stage ;  and  as 
every  sort  of  vice  qnd  folly,  generally  in  all  countries, 
begins  ^t  court,  and  from 'thence  spreads  through  the 
country,  by  laying  the  stage  under  an  arbitrary  court* 
licence,  instead  of  leaving  it  what  it  is,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  a  gentle  scourge  for  the  vices  of  great  men  and 
courtiers,  you  will  make  it  a  channel  for  propogating  and 
conveying  their  vice^  an4  (bllie$  through  the  whole  king* 
dom. 

From  hence,  my  lords,  I  think  it  must  appear,  that  the 
bill  now  before  us  cannot  so  properly  be  called  a  bill  for 
restraining  the  licentiousness,  as  it  may  be  called  a  bill  for 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  stage ;  and  for  restraining  it 
too  in  that  branch  which  in  all  countries  hs^s  been  the 
most  qseful ;  therefore  I  must  look  upon  the  bill  as  a 
most  dangerous  encroachment  upon  liberty  in  general. 
Nay  farther,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  an  encroachment 
Upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise,  an  encroachment  upon 
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property*  '  Wit,  my  lords,  is  acort  <^pp«ipeitf  v  it  ktbs 
property  of  those  that  have  it,  9nd  too  often  die  oa^ 
property  they  have  to  depend  on.    It  is,  indeed,  bin  a 

Erecarious  dependenor*     Thank  God  !  we,   my  lordsi 
9ve  a  dejxsQdenoe  of  another  kind;  we  have  a  mHfih 
]e3S  precarious  support,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us  ;  but  it  ia  oar 
duty  to  encoun^  and  protect  wit,  whosoever's  property 
it  may  be.     Those  gentlemen  who:  have  any  such  pro- 
perty, are  all,  I  he  pe,  our  friends  :  do  not  let  us  subject 
them  to  any  unnecessary  or  arbitrary  restraint*     I  must 
own,  I  paiinot  easily  agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon 
wit ;  but  by  this  bill  it  is  to  be  heavily  taxedt^--^it  is  lo 
be  excised ;  for  if  this  bill  passes,  it  cannot  be  retailed 
in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit  i  and  the  lord  cham- 
berlain is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  a  chief  ganger,  sUr 
pervisor,  committsioner,  judge,  and  jury  ;  but  what  ib  still 
more   hard,  though  the  poor  author,  the  pioprietor  I 
should  say,  cannot  perhaps  dine  till  he  has  found  out  and 
{ifgreed  with  a  purchaser,  yet  before  he  can  propose  to 
seek  fpr  a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit  to  have 
his  goods  rummaged  at  this  new  exci&e-office»  whei^ 
they  may  be  detained  for  fourteen  dajs,  and  even  thea 
he  niay  find  them  returned  as  prohibited  goods,  by  which 
his  chief  and  best  market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against 
him ;  and  that  without  any  cause,  without  the    les^st 
shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his  country  or 
the  laws  of  the  stage. 

These  hardships,  this  hazard,  which  every  gentlemaq 
will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  any  thing  for  the  stage, 
must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a  generous  and  free 
spirit  from  attempting  any  thing  in  that  way  ;  and  as  the 
stage  has  always  been  the  proper  channel  for  %vit  and 
humour,  therefore,  my  lords,  when  I  speak  against  this 
bill,  I  must  think  I  plead  the  cause  of  wit,  I  pltrad  the 
cause  of  humour,  I  plead  the  cause  of  the  Britisli 
stage,  and  of  every  gentleman  of  taste  in  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  not,  my  lords,  for  the  sake  of  wit  only  5  even 
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^  ihi  aaj^c  pf  Iw  majcity 'ft  l<xrd  clmmberblii,  I  must  be 
«KMQst  ihU  iMiL  Th^  noble  duke  who  has  now  t)ie  i)o*» 
hour .^1  eKCCttle  that  office,  has,  I  am  sure,  as  little  an 
in«liaatioQ  to  disoblige  as  any  map:  but  if  this  bill 
paaaest  he  ouiat  disoblige,  he  may  disoblige  sooie  of  his 
moat  intimate  friends.  It  is  impossible  lo  write  a  play, 
|>iil  some  of  the  characters,  or  some  of  the  satire,  may  be 
interpreted  so  as  to.  point  at  some  person  or  another*  per^ 
h»p^  at  some  person  in  an  eminent  station :  when  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  the  pec^le  will  make  the  aj^ioation, 
and  the  person  against  whonn  the  application  is  made, 
will  think  himself  injured,  and  wiU,  at  least  privately, 
resent  it :  at  present  this  resentment  can  be  directed  only 
against  the  author ;  but  when  an  author's  [day  appears 
with  ray  lord  chamberlain's  passport,  every  stich  resent- 
ment will  be  turned  from  the  author,  and  pointed  di« 
rectly  against  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  by  his  stamp 
made  the  piece  current.  What  an  unthankful  office  are 
we  therefore  by  this  bill  to  put  upon  his  majesty's  lord 
chamberlain  !  an  office  which  can  no  way  contribute  to 
his  honour  or  profit,  and  yet  such  a  one  as  must  neces- 
sarily gain  htm  a  great  deal  of  ilUwill,  and  create  him  a 
number  of  enemies. 

The  last  reason  I  shall  trouble  your  lordships  with  for 
my  being  against  the  bill,  is,  that  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
in  no  way  answer  the  end  proposed ;  1  mean  the  end 
openly  proposed,  and,  I  am  sure,  the  only  end  which 
your  loidships'  propose.  To  prevent  the  acting  of  a 
play,  which  has  any  tendency  to  blasphemy,  immorality, 
sedition,  or  private  scandal,  can  signify  nothing,  unless 
you  can  likewise  prevent  its  being  printed  and  published. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  prevent  its  being  acted,  and 
admit  of  its  being  printed  and  published,  you  will  pro* 
pagate  the  mischief:  your  prohibition  will  prove  a  bel- 
lows, which  will  blow  up  the  fire  you  intend  to  extin- 
guish. This  bill  can,  therefore,  be  of  no  use  for  pre- 
venting either  the  public  or  the  private  injury  intended 
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by  such  a  play ;  and  consequently  can  be  of  no  maimer 
of  use,  unless  it  be  designed  as  a  precedent,  as  a  leading 
step  towards  another  for  subjecting  the  press  likewise  to 
a  licenser.  For  such  a  wicked  purpose,  it  may,  imieed, 
be  of  great  use  ;  and  in  that  light/it  may  most  proper^ 
be  called  a  step  towards  arbitrary  power.  - 

Let  us  consider^  my  lords,  that  arbitrary  power  bas 
Iseldom  or  never  been  introduced  into  any  country  at 
once.  It  must  be  introduced  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  it 
were  step  by  step,  lest  the  people  should  perceive  ils  ap- 
proach. The  barriers  and  fences  of  the  people's  liberty 
must  be  plucked  up  one  by  one,  and  some  plausible  pre- 
tences  must  be  found  for  removing  or  hood,  winking,  one 
after  another,  those  sentries  who  are  posted  by  the  ccm- 
stitution  of  every  free  country,  for  warning  the  people  of 
their  danger.  When  these  preparatory  steps  are  once 
made,  the  people  may  then,  indeed,  with  regret  sec  slave* 
ry  and  arbitrary  power  making  long  strides  over  the  land ; 
but  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  think  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  the  impending  ruin.  The  stage,  my  lords,  and  the 
press,  are  two  of  our  out-sentries  ;  if  we  remove  them, 
if  we  hood- wink  them,  if  we  throw  them  in  fetters^  the 
enemy  may  surprize  us.  Therefore  I  must  look  upon 
the  bill  now  before  us  as  a  step,  and  a  most  necessary 
step  too,  for  introducing  arbitrary  power  into  this  Ein|f- 
dom  :  it  is  a  step  so  necessary,  that  if  ever  any  future 
ambitious  king,  or  guilty  minister,  should  form  to  him- 
self so  wicked  a  design,  he  will  have  reason  to  thank 
us  for  having  done  so  much  of  the  work  to  his  hand; 
but  such  thanks,  or  thanks  from  such  a  man,  I  am  ccm- 
vinced,  every  one  of  your  lordships  would  blush  to  it*  . 
eeive> — and  $corn  to  deserve. 
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DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 


His  Sifeeck  on  the  Address. 


My  Lords, 

There  is  not  any  one  reason  that  has  been  advanced  by 
the  noble  duke  who  spoke  last,  that  has  not  had  a  quite 
contrary  effect  upon  me,  than  what  it  seems  to  have  upon 
the  noble  duke.  His  grace  thinks  that  we  ought  to  ap- 
prove of  this  convention,  because  we  are  in  the  dark 
about  it ;  my  lords,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  approve  of  it :  I  think  we  have  been 
kept  too  long  in  the  dark  already,  with  regard  to  every 
step  of  this  long  and  intricate  negotiation  with  Spain. 
Perhaps,  my  lords,  if  we  had  been  kept  less  in  the  dark 
some  years  ago,  the  nation  might  have  seen  its  interest 
more  clearly ;  we  could  then  perhaps  have  interposed 
with  greater  dignity,  with  greater  weight,  than,  I  am 
afraid,  we  can  now.  But  1  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ; 
the  convention  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
inform  us  of  from  the  throne,  can  never  be  thought  to 
have  received  its  finishing  stroke,  but  from  the  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
We  have,  my  lords,  before  this  time,  rescued  the  nation 
from  ruin,  by  rejecting  measures  that  had  received  the 
last  hand  from  a  ministry  ;  perhaps  a  corrupt  ministry 
indeed,  but  a  ministry  that  had  the  same  power,  the  same 
authority  for  what  it  did,  that  any  subsequent  ministry 
can  pretend  to  have.     Your  lordships,  no  doubt  know 
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that  t  mean  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  France^ 
which  was  thrown  out  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britaia 
about  the  time  when*  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  con* 
eluded. 

I  shall  willingly  agree  with  the  noble  duke  who  spoke 
last,  in  thinking  that  our  unanimity  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  nation  against  all  the  attacks  either  of  her 
open  or  concealed  enemies;  but  that  unanimity,  my 
lords,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  every  lord  in  this 
house  contributing  all  that  is  in  his  power  towards  dis* 
covering  by  what  means  it  has  happened,  that  the  solemn 
resolution  of  this  house,  which  was  Isud  before  his  ma* 
jesty ,  has  been  neglected,  wilfully  nep;lected,  by  the  nego- 
ciators  of  this  convention.    Can  it  be  expected^  my 
lords,  that  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  our  approbation  of 
a  measure  that  carries  along  with  it  such  evident  marks 
of  disrespect  to  parliament,  and  thereby  lays  the  foun- 
dation  of  measures  that  may  put  it  out  of  our  power  ever 
after  to  be  of  service  to  the  nation?  My  lords,  I  can 
never  be  persuaded  that  if  the  ministry  had  got  from 
Spain  an  ample  renunciation  of  all  pretence  to  a  right  of 
searching  our  ships  on  the  open  seas,  they  would  not 
have  informed  the  nation  of  so  considerable  a  point 
gained ;  we  should  have  heard  of  it  in  all  companies,  in 
all  our  news  papers ;  and,  my  lords,  it  would  have  been 
fully  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  his  majest}''s  speech* 
Therefore,  my  lords,  even  his  majesty's  silence  on  that 
head  is  to  me  a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  such  renunciation 
has  been  obtained ;  nay,  to  me  it  is  a  proof,  that  the 
Spaniards  insist  on  their  claim  to  search  our  ships,  and 
that  we  have  even  submitted  to  have  it  discussed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries,  who  arc  to  meet  upon  the  definitive 
treaty.  This  is  so  evident  a  contempt  of  the  parliament's 
advice,  as  if  two  plenipotentiaries  were  better  judejes  of 
our  rights  and  navigation  and  commerce,  than  both  houses 
of  parliament,  that  it  is  surprizing  to  me,  that  even  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  excuse  it — much  more  to  de- 
fend it. 
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Mjr  lords,  when  I  heard  that  a  convention  was  oon. 
eluded,  I  imagined  that  the  definitive  treaty,  which  is  to 
fidlow  on  that  convention,  would  not  be  referred  to  com* 
niissaries;  and  that  some  other  name  would  be  invented  for 
these  gentlemen's  powers.     We  had  enough  of  commis* 
nries  at  the  treaty  of  Seville  ;  that  treaty,  my  lords,  was 
ia  the  main  litde  better  than  a  convention,  since,  as  in  the 
other  conventions,  a  great  deal  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
commissaries.  None  of  your  lordships  are  ignorant  of  the 
prc^^ss  these  commissaries  made  in  settling  the  affairs 
referred  to  their  decision ;  and  that,  after  some  years  ex- 
pensive and  fruitless  negotiation,  they  left  them  in  a  more 
perplei^ed  state  than  they  were  before.  The  poicns  left  to 
tbeir  decision  were  not  indeed  of  such  importance  asthose 
which  by  this  convention  seem  to  be  left  to  plenipoten- 
tiaries ;  but,  my  lords,  can  we  easily  imagine  that  pleni- 
ritentiaries  will  be  more  expeditious  than  commissaries  ? 
am  apt  to  think,  my  lords,  that  they  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  slow,  because  the  points  referred  to  their  decision 
are  of  a  much  weightier  nature.    Therefore,  my  Icnrds, 
as  we  have  found  already  by  experience,  that  an  eventual 
treaty,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  has  been  so  detrimental  to  the 
nation,  I  think  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  us  to 
approve  of  our  ministry's  concluding  another,  which  wc 
have  gre^t  reason  to  think  is  of  a  still  more  pernicious 
nature.     My  lords,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  if  I 
were  absolutely  for  condemning  the  convention  before  we 
know  what  it  is  }  but  I  humbly  conceive,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  not  giving  a  sanction  to  a  mea- 
sure, and  utterly  rejecting  it,    3y  our  agreeing  to  the 
address  as  amended,  we  only  give  the  ministry  to  under- 
stand, that  we  are  surprised  they  should  venture  on  a 
manner  of  negotiating  that  has  been  already  so  detri- 
mental to  the  nation ;  but  we  don't  at  all  profess,  that  we 
are  resolved  to  disapprove  of  it,  if,  contrary  to  what  wq 
apprehend,  there  should  be  some  peculiar  advantages  in 
this  negotiation,  that  may  reconcile  it  to  the  interests  of 
$}ie  kingdom.    This,  my  lords,  is  the  light  in  which  I 
Vol,,  I«  55  . 
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view  the  opposition  that  it  made  to  the  address 
proposed  by  the  noble  duke*  And,  my  lords,  by  agree. 
ing  to  the  amendment,  we  donH  go  the  length  that  par^ 
liaments  used  to  go  in  former  times.  Formerly^  my 
lords,  when  a  speech  was  made  from  the  throne,  a  par* 
ticular  day  was  appointed  by  parliament  for  taking  that 
speech  into  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  com* 
mittee  was  appointed  for  enquiring  into,  and  drawing  up 
a  state  of  grievances  of  the  nation.  Arid,  my  lords, 
tliesf  grievances  were  presented  to  the  throne  b^ose 
they  returned  their  address  of  thanks,  which  was  always 
qualified  according  to  the  hopes  which  the  crown  gav^ 
them  of  redressing  these  grievances.  My  lords,  no  maft 
who  understands  the  history  of  England,  will  say  that 
our  forefathers,  were  either  wanting  in  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  prince,  ur  in  their  concern  tor  the  liber^ 
of  the  subject.  And,  my  lords,  though  the  liberty  <^ 
tl)e  subject  may  now  seem  more  secure  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crown  than  it  was  formerly,  yet  the 
example  of  our  wise  ancestors  cannot  be  tqo  closely  imi^ 
tated,  especially  when  we  are  apprehensive  of  any  of! 
those  grievances  under  which  they  laboured.  For  these 
rea$pns|  my  lords,  I  am  for  the  amendment. 


PHILIP  YORKE, 

f  Afterwards  Earl  ofHardwickCyJ 

Whs  born  1690,  died  1764.  He  was  brought  into  pariiament  |w 
Lewes  in  Sussex  in  inS.  Jn  1736,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
which  situation  he  held  for  twenty  yean.  He  is  said  to  have  beeQ 
Q  great  lawyer.  If  so,  a  great  lawyer  may  be  a  very  little  man: 
Thfiit)  is  in  iiis  speech  AfieOtenegn^  an  insignificant  subtlety,  an  al^ 
footed  origiqittlity,  a  trifling  fprmaiity^  which  any  oncy  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  labonous  fooleries  and  idle  distinctions  of  the  Iaw« 
would  be  ashamed  of.  All  those  of  his  speeches  that  I  have  read 
are  in  the  same  minute  style  of  special-pleading,  accompanied  with 
the  same  apologies  for  the  surprize  which  must  be  occa«oned  hf 
his  microscopical  discoveries  and  methodical  singuiarifiea. 
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'  H^  ChancelU^i  Speech  on  a  ptcfiecuiwn  fir  a  IaMm 


Mf  Lords^ 

• 

The  liberty  of  the  pfess  is  \vhat  I  think  ought  to^be 
Sacred  to  every  Englishman,  and,  I  ddre  answer  for  it, 
will  ever  be  so  to  your  lordships.  But,  my  lords,  thou^ 
ttie  liberty  of  the  press  is  in  every  body's  mouthy  yet,  I 
am  afraid,  there  is  nothing  less  understood  than  the  na- 
ture of  that  liberty.  My  lords,  I  have  often  desired  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  to  your  lordships  my  senti^ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  as  that 
expression  has  been  mentioned  in  this  debate,  I  think  I 
cannot  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  it  than  the  present : 
but  I  hope  your  lordships,  beforehand,  will  acquit  mc  of 
iny  affectation  to  appear  singular  upon  this  occasion.  I 
do  assure  you,  my  lords,  I  shall  speak  my  sentiments, 
and  what  occurs  to  me  from  the  most  mature  reflection  I 
am  able  to  make  upon  the  nature  of  our  constitution  and 
government. 

The  liberty  of  the  press,  my  lords,  is  by  most  people, 
I  know,  taken  for  a  liberty  to  publish  every  indecency  of 
any  kind,  against  the  most  respectable  persons,  and  th% 
highest  characters ;  and  so  strongly  does  this  notion  pre- 
vail, that  a  libeller  is  no  sooner  prosecuted,  than  a  cry 
is  immediately  set  up»  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  en- 
dangered. But,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if 
the  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  defamation,  it  were 
much  better  we  were  without  any  such  liberty.  My  no- 
tion, my  lords  is,  that  the  words,  *  the  liberty  of  the  pVe^s,* 
arc  improperly  used,  to  express  a  right,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  press,  of  publishing  to  the  world  any  defamatory 
matter  to  the  prejudice  of  superior,  inferior,  or  equal. 
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My  lords,  the  laws  and  conttStution  of  Engkmd  knonr  «ff 
no  such  liberty  ;  for  that  would  be  a  libcrtj  destmcttve 
of  all  laws,  and  all  constitutions.  How  these  words  came 
to  prevail,  was,  my  lords,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  maaner  r 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe^  leaM^ 
iVas  confined  to  a  very  few.  At  that  time,  the  tnui* 
scffbers  and  copiers  of  books  were  a  very  considerable 
body  of  men,  and  were  under  particular  r^;ida|ioiis  bf 
law.  Wheyi  printing  was  discovered,  these  restriclioiis 
fell  d  course,  and  then  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  cwt^ 
municate,  at  an  easy  expence,  his  laboors  and  thougfaM 
upon  any  subject  to  the  whole  world.  This,  my  lord% 
Was  foifnd  so  very  convenient,  that  thence  arose  das 
wordsr  *  the  Utierty  of  the  press.'  That  this  b  the  mtimt 
original  of  these  words^  my  lords,  will  appear  from  ooa« 
fiidering  the  nature  of-€mr  taws  with  regard  to  defamatonr 
libels  before  printing  was  discovered^  comparecl  wittt 
what  it  is  now.  My  lords,  before  the  discovery  of  prinU 
ing,  very  strong  statutes  were  made  against  defamatioiii 
which  very  statutes  are  still  in  force ;  and  no  man,  mj 
lordst  will  shew  me  any  one  statute  upon  this  head,  that 
waa  in  force  before  the  discoi^ery  of  printing,  which  has 
t>een  since  repealed^  From  this^  my  lords,  I  think  it 
evident,  that  by  the  expressfOk»,  the  liberty  of  the  pressi 
ean  never  be  understood  any  liberty  which  the  press  ac- 
quired, and  which  was  unknown  before  th^  discovery  of 
printing.  This,  I  hope,  your  lordships  will  find  a  iair 
and  just  way  of  reasoning ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  is 
which  we  can  reason  on  this  subject.  If  any  body,  my 
lords,  is  of  opinion,  that  authors  acquired  any  new  privi* 
leges  or  liberties  when  printing  was  discovered,  be  ought 
to  prove,  my  lords,  either  that  the  old  statutes  oft  that 
subject  were  repealed,  or  that  new  ones  were  made  ia 
its  favour ;  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  can  do. 
It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  in  some  reigns,  very  great  re- 
straints have  been  laid  upon  the  press,  and  vc;ry  great 
severities  have  been  inflicted  on  authors  and  printers^ 
for  publishing  that" which  would  noiw  pass  current.   But 
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VC9ce  i3«l  kWBt  'it  only  p9ona  tkat  they  w<crie  abused  by 

povrer* :  I  am  arery  sensible^  my  lordei,  of  how  much  use 

tbe  psotBi was  9t  diQ.tiine  of  die  revolution ;  but  the  au<» 

4uin  Mfho.  irroiiK  at  tkat  itime  on  the  side  of  liberty,  ad<* 

HTMired  iwlhing  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  constJtu# 

tiodii  tbfif  wem  warraBted  by  lavr  for  what  they  wroiejr 

9nd  tbejr  had  the  seue  of  the  natioo  on  their  side.     Be«> 

sides,,  my  loeds^  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  an  au- 

tbar's  writing  on  a  apecsubtive  suhject,  on  which  he 

dlitika  he  bas  something  to  communioate  that  may  be  of 

service  to  the  world,  and  an  author's  falling  foul  on  all  nran«> 

kind  bocauae  they  are  not  of  his  way  of  thinking.    Tlie 

wnbursonthe  side  of  the  revolution,  my  lords,  commu* 

Mcated  their  sentiments  with  the. greatest  deference  to 

the  persons  and  characters  of  their  superiors,  unmixed 

with  personal  cahimniea^  or  virulent  reflections.    There* 

fore,  my  lords,  tt  is  a  groundless  cry  against  the  goven^* 

aient,  when  a  libeller  is  punished,  to  compare  the  cpn« 

dMt'  of  this  gavemment  to  that  before  the  revolution,.  «n« 

less  thosb  gentleuKD  can  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 

jury,  that  they  write  with  as  much  caution,  and  with  as 

"  much  decency,  as  the  writers  who  in  the  reign  of  Ling 

Charles  II.  and  king  James  IL  wrote  on  the  principles  of 

liberty. 

Having  said  thus  much,  my  lords,  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  another  very  common  mistake,  with  regard  to 
the  freedom  which  some  gentlemen  think  themselves  en- 
titled to,  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  My 
lords,  this  is  a  freedom  unkiwwn  to  our  constitution,  and 
subversive  of  our  known  statutes ;  because  a  great  part  of 
our  laws  are  intended  for  the  relief  of  any  person  who  is 
injured  by  another.  Any  person,  my  lords,  who  is  in- 
jured  by  another,  were  this  last  the  greatest  subject  in  the 
kingdom,  hus  the  courts  of  justice  open  for  his  relief, 
and  he  has  a  jury  who  will  do  him  justice  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  case,  and  then  the  law  is  satisfied.  No 
roan,  my  lords,  is  at  liberty,  by  our  laws^  to  carry  his 
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resentment  farther,  because,  if  he  odrries  it  farther,  he 
carries  it  beyond  law.     From  this,  my  lords,  it  is  plain, 
that  whoever  attempts  to  attack  any  man's  character,  by 
writing  or  publishing  defamatory  libels,  is  guil^  i>f -  # 
trespass,  and  can  plead  no  midgatioii  of  his  crime,  eitfaetf 
from  the  ni^ure  of  our  constitution,  or  the  tenor  tif  oar 
Igws.     My  lords,  I  am  seosiUe  this  doctrine  sounds  oMf 
at  a  time  of  day  when  the  people,  under  the  notion^  dP- 
liberty,  are  quite  intoxieaied  with  a  spirit  of  iictntious^ 
ness.    But,  1  know,  I  speak  in  an  assnnUy  where  «m^' 
thing  is  approved  or  condemned  before  it  is  thoroDgMy 
weighed  ;  and  the  longer,  my  lords,  your  lordships  wcrigk 
what  1  have  advanced,  I  am  convinced,  your  lonfebipar 
will  think  it  more  reasonable.     The  libel  we  are  now 
upon  is  of  the  more  virulent  quality,  in  that  it  was  im* 
possible  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  libel  could  give  any 
just  ground  of  provocation  to  the  author.    My  lords,  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  noble  lords  attacked  by  this 
impudent  libeller,  so  much  as  know  tum  by  sight,  far  le&s 
have  had  any  manner  of  opportunity  to  injure  him.  This, 
my  lords,  is  an  aggravation  of  his  offence  ;  such  a  beha« 
viour  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  wantonness  of 
malice,  and  therefore,  I  think,  deserves  all  the  severity  of 
your  lordships'  censure. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

f  Second  Duke  of  Argyle^) 

Was  botn  1 67 1,  and  entered  young  into  the  army.  He  served  under 
the  duke  of  Marlboroup^h  :  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
statesman,  and  -wa^  an  active  promoter  of  the  union,  for  which  he 
incurred  great  odium  amonpr  his  own  couatrymen.  In  1  f  1 3,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland,  and  in  1715$  he  routed 
the  earl  of  Mar's  army  at  Dumbluin,  and  forced  the  pretender  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  his  eminent  services  to  the 
state,  he  was  deprived  of  several  high  offices  which  he  held,  for 
his  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpolc.  Me  died  in  1743-  1  here 
is  a  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  W^estroioflUr  Ab- 
bey. His  speeches  are  characterized  by  a  rough,  plain,  manly 
Spirit  of  good  sense,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 
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ne  Duke  ofArgyleU  Speech  on  the  Address.        ' 

My  lords. 

As  I  neither  speak  from  pamphlets  nor  papers,  T  can- 
not  precisely  tell  your  lordships  how  long  I  shall  trouble 
you  on  this  oocaston.  It  is  an  afl^r  of  as  great  import- 
ance»  I  will  venture  to  say,  as  ever  came  before  this 
house.  I  have,  my  lords,  employed  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  1  have 
examined  it  without  prejudice ;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
find  something  in  it  that  may  be  justified  ;  I  have  viewed 
it,  my  lords,  in  all  the  best  lights  it  was  capable  of;  but 
still,  my  lords,  the  more  I  consider,  the  more  I  view  it, 
the  more  disgraceful,  the  more  deformed,  does  this  con* 
vention  appear, 

I  have  known,  my  lords,  I  have  read  of  measures  of 
this  kind,  that  were,  indeed,  generally  disliked  by  the 
people,  and  were  disadvantageous  to  the  nation  ;  but  still, 
my  lords,  the  ministers  who  carried  on  and  concluded 
such  measures,  hadsomething  to  say  in  their  justification. 
The  weakness  of  the  nation,  the  conveniency  of  trade, 
the  strength  of  our  neighbours,  or  some  consideration  of 
that  kind,  was  always  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  And  some- 
times, though  a  treaty  was  in  the  main  disagreeable,  or 
dishonourable  to  the  nation,  yet  there  were  certain  par- 
ticular clauses,  some  advantages  stipulated,  which,  if  they 
did  not  balance,  served  at  least  to  excuse  the  rest.  But^ 
my  lords,  this  convention  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  every 
body  without  doors,  but  it  does  not  contain  one  article 
that  can  be  wrested  to  have  so  much  as  a  favourable 
aspect  for  this  nation.  To  what,  my  lords,  can  this  be 
owing  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  nation  ?  Not 
at  all:  this  nation  is  not  weak ;  she  has  strength  sufGci- 
ent  to  crush  that  power  that  crushes  her.  If  she  is  poor, 
my  IcM-ds,  the  government  feels  none  of  it ;  for  our  mi. 
nisters  are  as  largely  supplied  with  treasure  as  those 
ministers  were,  under  whom  this  nation  made  the  power 
that  now  insults  us  to  tremble*    Our  *troops,  my  lords^ 
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^re  more  aumerous,  he\X&  oloftthod  tJiati  tiiose  tioo|ii 
were,  who  once  conquered  this  insolent  neighbour,  ao4 
filled  her  throne  with  a  monarch  of  our  o wii- fftekiAg.  I 
see  many  lords  here,  who,  I  am  sure,  remember .  ifaM 
glorious  times,  and  if,  my  lords,  at  that  timje,  any  oat 
had  ventured  to  foretel  that  this  nation  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  negotiating,  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  to  obtain  such  a  treaty  as  tbit 
is,  was  there  a  man  in  the  whole  nation  that  would  bifC 
believed  him  ? 

Have  our  ministry,  my  lords,  aught  to  plead  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  because  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  tradcf 
My  lords,  every  body  who  understands  what  trade  % 
knows,  that  if  this  convention  is  approved  of  by  parlip* 
snent,  our  trade  must  be  irretrievably  ruined. 

Can  it  be  pleaded,  my  lords,  that  our  enemies  are  lo 
strong,  that  we  ought  in  policy  to  yield  a  little  to  their 
humours?  No,  our  enemies  are  weak-— ^they  are  strong 
only  in  our  fears.  We,  my  lords,  are  masters  of  tbit; 
element  whereon  the  cause  must  be  decided ;  and  kt ill 
our  enemies,  either  professed  or  secret,  nay,  let  all  the 
neutral  powers  in  Europe  unite  their  naval  force,  we  have 
a^  fleet  now  at  sea  that  is  able  to  beat  them  all.  But,  aqr 
lords,  do  we  behave  as  if  we  had  any  such  superiority! 
Have  we  so  much  as  asserted  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  ?  Have  we  not  tamely  given  it  up,  given  it  up  without 
the  least  reason,  so  far  as  appears  to  the  world  ?  Whit 
the  reasons  of  our  ministers  may  l)e,  my  lords,  for  tbis 
pusillanimity,  I  am  entirely  ignorant :  and  aa  I  am  igno- 
rant, I  am  innocent :  for,  my  lords,  though  I  am  a  privy 
counsellor,  1  am  as  unaccjuainted  with  the  secrets  of  tJK 
government  as  4ny  private  gentleman  who  hears  me. 

I  remember,  my  lords,  a  very  good  saying  of  a  noble 
lord,  who  once  satin  this  house,  it  was  the  late  lord Pc* 
terborough.  When  he  was  asked  by  a  friend,  one  day, 
his  opinion  of  a  certain  measure ;  says,  my  lord,  io  some 
surprize,  *  This  is  the  first'  time  I  ever  heard  of  it*  "  Im- 
possible (bays  tlif  other,)— -why  you  are  ^  p»vy  cow* 
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*    *  So  I  atn,  (rq>lies  his  lordship,)  and  there  is  a 
nJbipet  counsellor  coining  up  to  us  just  now ;  if  yom 
Hsk  the  mmc'  question  of  him  Iie'll  perhaps  hold  his 
pCfUM,  and  then  you'll  think  he's  in  tlie  secret :  but  if 
Jhe  opeas  once  hb  mouth  about  it,  you'll  find  he  knows 
as  Jimle  of  it  as  I  do.'     My  lords,  it  is  not  being  in 
firivy  eoumdly  or  in  cabinet  council ;  one  must  be  in 
Ufae  0iinister^s  council  to  know  the  true  motives  of  our 
Jate  proceedings.    For  my  owu  part»  my  lords,  I  can 
^^y  guess  at  tbem,  but  I  have  disapproved  of  them  these 
eighteen  years ;  I  have  disapproved  of  them  in  public,  in 
fN^ate,  aoid  in  all  companies.  Therefore,  my  lords,  what 
J  speak  upon  this  occasion,  I  speak  it  as  a  citizen  of  the 
-.irorld,  and  not  as  a  privy  counsellor.    I  speak  the  lau* 
giuag^  of  an  honest  and  unprejudiced  heart,  add  wliat  I 
.«aa  aosweff  for  to  my  kii^,  my  country^  and  my  God. 
So  far;,  my  lord^  as  I  can  judge  from  the  tcnour  of 
^i^iir  i^ite  behaviour,  our  dread  of  Fraace  has  been  the 
-spring  of  aU  our  weak  and  ruinous  measures.     To  this 
i4read>  my  lorda,  we  have  sacrificed  the  most  distil^  ish« 
iog  honours  pf  this  nation.     This  dread  of  France,  my 
Iq^s^  has  changed  every  maxim  of  right  government 
.aai^ooi^  us.     There  is  no  measure  for  the  advanti^e  of 
this  nation  that  has  been  set  on  foot  for  these  muny  years, 
to  which  she  has  not  given  a  negative ;  there  is  no  mea- 
sure so  much  to  our  detriment,  into  which  she  has  not 
led  us.     Your  lordships  may  remember,  £or  it  happened 
but  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  French  ship  came  into^^ne^f 
our  harbours  with  all  her  saUs  up,  and  her  peodattts  fly- 
ing ;.  and  an  English  officer,  who  was  but  a  lieutenant  of 
one  of  our  men  of  war,  fired  at  her  to  make  her  salute 
his  majesty's  ship.   Your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  have  not 
forgot  what  was  the  consequence :  the  lieutenant,  for 
barely  dokig  his  duty,  and  which  if  he  had  not  done  he 
muiyt  have  been  broke,  was  discharged  the  service.     It 
is.  true,  my  lords,  he  was  afterwards  preferred,  but  not 
before  we,  in  oixfcr  to,  gratify  that  haughty  courts  had 
wbmitted  to  the  infamy,  of  breaking  bim» 
Vol.  I.  56 
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Here,  my  lords,  was  an  instance  vihenin 
tain  gave  up  the  point  of  which  she  always  has  been* 
always  ought  to  be  the  most  jealousF-^I  mean  the  t 
of  her  flag :  and  not  only  so,  my  lords,  but  punished  • 
brave  lyfficer  for  doing  his  duty  in  oor  own  hsffbouTf  Hc^ 
my  lords,  had  no  discretionary  power,  he  acted  in  al^ 
sence  of  bis  captain,  he  acted  by  sea-rules;  md  yet 
these  rules  were  broken  through  in  order  to  pacify  tkit 
courts  Why,  my  lords,  should  our  ministers  abew  ao 
much  complaisance  to  other  nations,  uid  bear  w  Uttte 
aflection  to  our  own  ? 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  not  punctilio  and  form  only»  tint 
we  give  up  to  France ;  I  am  afraid  we  sacrifice  mofemti^ 
stantial  points  to  please  her.  I  am  afraid,  my  lords,  tiir 
convention  is  a  French  measure.  For  I  can  never  be 
persuaded  that  our  fear  of  aught  that  can  possibly  feup* 
pen  to  us  from  Spain,  could  mduce  us  to  agree  to  thW 
thing,  you  call  a  convention.  It  is  the  interest  of  France; 
that  our  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  ruined ;  wm 
flse  the  only  people  in  the  world,  whom  they  have  reasoft 
to  be  apprehensive  of  in  America ;  and  every  advantlige 
that  Spain  gains  in  point  of  commerce,  is  gained  for  hat. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  we  are  not  at  all  to  be  surprized, 
if  she  takes  great  pains  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  But,  my  lords,  they  looked  upon  their  work  as 
but  half  done,  when  this'  measure  was  concluded ;  it 
must  be  ratified  too,  in  order  to  put  the  parliament  un- 
der greater  difficulties  in  censuring  iU  Accordingly,  be* 
cause  it  seems  the  slowness  of  the  Spaniards  could  not  be 
brought  to  sign  it  time  enough  to  get  it  ratified  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  session  was  put  off  for 
fourteen  days.  This  brings  his  majesty's  name  and 
authority  into  question ;  for  they  thought  that  a  great 
many  might  be  dissatisfied  with  a  bad  treaty  eonpluded 
by  the  minister,  who  would  put  up  with  it,  if  confirmed 
by  the  king.  But,  my  lords^  the  ueaty  was  of  the  mi« 
nister's  making ;  and  if  ministers  make  bad  treaties,  they 
should  answer  for  them.    Our  law  has  most  exceUemly 
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e^tabRshecl  it  as  a  maxim,  That  the  king  catn  do  no^vrdng. 
The  iteadon  of  this,  mjr  lords,  is  plain  ;  l>ecaqsc  the  con^ 
^Ihcitvim  has  provided  a  proper  council,  who  shall  adv^e 
ttrhh  the  king  as  to  the  executive  part  of  government : 
and  it  is,  my  lords,  always  to  be  supposed,  that  the  per- 
sons who  compose  that  council,  are  well  skilled  in  the 
burs,  the  constitution,  and  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. Therefore,  my  lords,  if  any  wrong  is  done  in  the 
government,  it  is  presumed  to  be  done  by  those  who  ad* 
vised  the  king.  It  is  true*  the  nature  of  our  constitution  re- 
quires that  public  acts  should  be.  issued  out  in  his  majes- 
ty's name  ;  but,  for  all  that,  my  lords,  he  is  not  the  au- 
llior  of  them.  Therefore  the  publication  of  this  treaty  in 
Iris  name  ought  not  to  indemnify  the  authors,  or  to  make 
ti8  swallow  what  we  can  never  digest* 

The  approbation  of  this  treaty  is  brought  in  by  way 
of  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  crown,  and  is,  it  8eems» 
BO  more  than  a  compliment  to  his  majesty,  A  compU* 
ment  for  what,  my  lords  ?  For  making  this  convention  T 
Hts  majesty  did  iK>t  make  it,  the  ministry  made  it.  This 
address,  therefore,  will  tell  the  world  that  we  return 
thanks  to  the  minister  for  this  conventionf  which  gives  up 
the  security  of  our  trade,  and  puts  us  in  the  power  of  our 
natural  and  hereditary  enemies.— •'Let  who  will  approve 
of  such  a  measure,  I  never  will. 

The  noble  lords  who  have  spoken  for  this  address, 
appear  to  have  studied  the  point.  It  is  no  efisy  matter 
for  one,  who  speaks  occasionally,  to  answer  them.  Mf 
]i>rds,  I  donH  trouble  myself  about  little  niceties  and  dis- 
tinctions ;  about  a  right  and  the  exercise  of  a  right.  For 
what  end  do  we  enjoy  a  right,  if  we  cannot  exercise  it  ? 
Do  we  pretend  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  searching 
our  sbipsj  when  found  in  their  ports  or  harboqrs,  whicb 
is  the  utmost  they  can  claim  by  treaty  ?  My  lords,  we 
don't.  Do  the  Spaniards  suffer  us  to  exercise  that  our 
natural  and  undoubted  right,  of  aailing  unmolested  on  the 
open  seas  ?  No,  my  lords,  they  don't :  so  that  the  question 
\9  not  about  right,  or  the  manner  in  which  a  right  ia 
exercised,  but  betwixt  an  unreasonable  claim  and  an  uq« 
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doubted    privilege ;  betwixt  an  oppressire  u»i 
and  a  lawful  title.    There  is,  indeed,  another  part  of  fM 
doctrine  preached  by  the  reverend  prelate,  which 
•  of  a  very  wide  difference,  though  nis  lordship  has 
pleased  entirely  to  suppress  it ;  and  that  is,  the  diffi^*' 
ence  betwixt  a  visit  and  a  search.     Visiting  a  ship,  mf 
lords,  is,  when  a  ship  of  any  force  accosts  a  trading  tdiip' 
Of  another  nation,  and  sends  five  or  six  persons  at  mos^ 
in  a  long-boat,  in  order  to  visit  her;  that  is  to  say,  to  €•• 
qdire  whence  she  is  come,  whither  bound,  what  she  batk 
on  board,  and  how  long  she  has  been  at  sea*     Tckatt 
these  the  master  must  give  explicit  answers ;  and  if  diar 
captain  of  the  visiting  ship  still  doubts,  he  may  call  ht 
his  ship's  papers,  and  bills  of  lading ;  but  has  ik>  right  tt 
insist  any  further.     If  he  does,  my  Iprds,  he  comniits  an 
act  of  piracy.    A  search,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rumma« 
giflg  the  cargo  with  an  intention  to  confiscate  ;  and  thi% 
my  lords,  is  what  no  treaty  betwixt  Spain  and  us  sub- 
jects our  ships  to.     This,  my  lords,  is  what  no  nation  m 
Europe  will  suffer  from  another,  and  w^  oughts  leasl 
of  all,  especially  from  the  Spaniards.     It  is  shamefnt 
that  we  have  suffered  it  so  long    If  we  suffer  our  seamca 
to  be  insulted  or  interrupted,  we  give  up  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  we  give  up  all  that  formerly  gave  «s  success^ 
conquest  and  glory. 

People,  my  lor^s,  talk  of  Cromwell,  that  lie  was  an 
usurper : .  I  don't  deny  that ;  but  he  still  had  many  mlua- 
bfe  qualities,  and  wanted  nothing  but  a  lawful  title  to  haif«c 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  governed 
this  nation.  He,  my  lords,  had  one  maxim  from  which 
nc  never  deviated ;  and  that  was,  never  to  suffer  evear 
the  appearance  of  an  insult  upon  this  nation  to  pass  unob^ 
served.  Notwithstanding,  my  lords,  his  disputed  title  to 
the  government,  a  formidable  opposition  at  home,  and 
powerful  alliances  against  him  abroad,  he  kept  up  tbf 
«»gnity  of  the  sovereignty,  and  carried  the  reputation  of 
the  British  flag  to  as  great  a  height  as  ever  it  has  been  car*- 
rkd.  He,  my  lordfe,  had  to  do  with  three  powefful  states^ 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ;  each  of  them  more  power* 
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fipl<  tfaa  llKiy  9m  now. :  but^  my  lords,  he  never  entered 
iiMK>  dagr  in^orioos  treaty,,  he  never  submitted  to  any  ig* 

.   He  totd  them  what  he  w»  resolved  to  have,  and  ivhat 
lie  would  doy  if  he  had  it  not.    This  positive  way  of  pro- 
CMddiag^  my  lords,  e&cted  all  the  nation  could  desire  : 
fiw  ive  don't  find  in  histoiy,  that  any  power  was  so  bold 
a»  ^  aii^t  his  menaces ;  they  knew  him  too  well  to  take 
him  (or  a  bully ;  he  never  fitted  out  any  armaments,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  with  which  he  did  not  strike  some  deci« 
sive  stroke.  I  will  tell  yon,  my  lords,  one  instance :  when 
die  Spaniards  fitted  out  a  ^et  to  conquer  an  isle  in  the 
Mediterranean^  for  want  of  provisions  of  their  own,  they 
i^zed  upon  com  that  belonged  to  a  British  subject,  to 
Ae  value  of  30,0QOK     On  our  consul's  remonstrating 
against  such  a  procedure,  they  clapped  him  in  prison^ 
What  did  Cromwell  do  upon  this  ?  Did  he  send  pleni- 
potentiaries, at  a  great  expence  to  the  nation,  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  complaints  on  both  sides  ?  Did  he 
fMch  up  a  convention  for  regulating  the  grievance  ?  No, 
hfi  ordered  his  resident  at  that  court  to  tell  them  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  gave  them  so  many  days  to  consider,  if 
they  would  make  him  satisfaction  (upon  the  terms,  my 
locds,  which  he  himself  prescribed,)  and  if  they  did  not 
in  the  time  limited,  that  he  would  come  with  his  squad- 
ron and  demand  it,  upon  their  coasts,  from  the  mouth  of 
his  cannon.     This  blunt  speech  had  its  desired  effect ; 
the  Spaniards  knew  whom  they  had  to  deal  with ;  there- 
fore they  did  not  treat,  but  submit. 

Supposing,  my  lords,  we,  had  apted  with  the  same 
spirit,  do  not  your  lordships  think  it  would  have  had  the 
same  e&ct  ?  And  why  did  we  not  act  with  the  same  spi*. 
fit  ?  We  are  more  powerful  now,  than  we  were  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  The  Spaniards  are  weaker,  and  our 
provocations  are  much  greater  now  than  they  were  at 
that  time.  What  insults,  what  barbarilies,  what  breaches 
of  faith  have  not  the  Spaniards  committed  of  late  ?  They 
have  plundered  pur  merchants,  they  have  destroyed  our 
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ahips»  tkoy  have  murdered  our  suIom  ;  naf  ^  mtet  i 
in$u$£raUe,  they  have  dmiiied«  they  have  toiturad 
countrymen :  a  method  of  punishment  this 
ever  detested ;  a  barbtrky^  which  even  our  wont 
factors  are  free  firot^,  by  undergoing  a  puniahnent  in 
respects  more  desirable ;  that  is,  death  itself.  My  lonlt^ 
it  will  astonish  posterity,  that,  we, have  su&red  ill  dme 
indignities,  while  we  have  a  fleet:  able  to  defy  not  ob^ 
Spain  and  France,  asl  said  before^  but  all  the  natiosa  io^ 
Europe.  ...... 

..  It  is  said,  my  lords,  that  wt  nay  want  other  farces  l» 
carry  on  this  war  to  advanti^.  It  b  very  possible  we» 
may ;  but  has  the  parliament  ever  yet  refused  to  comp^. 
with  any  demand  of  that  kind,  when  iand*foroes  wece  Me^. 
cessary  ?  I  dare  say,  the  parliament  would  allow  lOOjOOO^ 
men,  if  there  were  occasion  for  them.  But  the  misfofw- 
tune  IS)  my  lords,  that  the  nation,  I  am  afraid^  will 
be  persuaded,  even  though  these  were  raised,  thait  we 
in  earnest :  people  will  think  that  our  land-army  wil 
Qontinue  as  inactive  as  our  fleets  have  hitherto  been  ^wkI* 
that  our  raising  forces  before  we  shew .  that  we  dare  to* 
do  ourselves  justice,  will  but  expose  the  nation  to 
inconveniences,  and  enhance  its  expences. 

Last  year,  a  strong  squadron  was  .sent  to  the  Mediter«. 
ranean,  under  the  command  of  a  gentleman,  .against 
whom,  I  am  sure,  nobody  can  have  any  exceptioii*  I 
know  him  to  be  a  brave  officer^aod  that  he  has.the  interest 
of  his  country  much  at  heart.  But,  my  lords,  of  what 
use  are  all  these  qualifications  to  the  nation^  if  his  guns 
are  muzzled,  if  his  hands  are  bound  up  by  his  instructions 
from  the  ministry  ?  What  service  have  the  ships  under 
his  command  performed  to  his  country  ?  What  ends  haw 
the  vast  sums  of  money  we  have  expended,  served,  if  not 
to  weaken  us  while  we  are  inactive;  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  expences  when  we  shall 
come  to  action  ?  What  plea  then,  my  lords,  can  there  be 
for  not  declaring  war  ?  Is  it  to  avoid  the  profusion  of 
money  ?  Money,  my  lords,. we  daily  expend  to  extrava-^ 
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gjKkt  aftd  ittdevs  purposes.  Is  it  to  avoid  the  pr^fusiott 
of  blood  f  No :  yet  you  have  suffered  your  own  sailors  to 
be  ^aily  Hisohcd  and  murdered.  My  lords,  it  is  ttfrte 
eoougfa  ibr  as  to  aiiew  our  tenderness  to  Spain,  when  we 
have  re^rcnged  the  wounds  given  to  the  honour  of  OreaC 
lirifain. 

>  My  IwdSy  as  I  did  not  propose,  and  as  I  find  myself 

inoqiable,  especially  on  this  occasion,  to  speak,  m  order; 

to  every  thing  that  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate,  I 

shall  take  them  just  as  they  come  into  my  mind.     The 

dkifiereades  betwixt  Spain  and  ns  are  not  of  such  a  nature 

a»>to-  flfect  only  one  set  of  men  amongst  us.     It  is  not 

Ofir  WestLlndia  merchants,  my  lords,  alone,  that  must 

aofier^  should  we  approve  of  thb  convention.     Give  me 

.leave  to*  say,  that  there  is  not  a  merchant  of  whatever 

denomination  in  this  kingdom^  there  is  not  a  shop-keeper, 

^wre  is  not  a  house-keeper,  there  is  not  a  tradesman, 

uf,  there  b  not  a  landed  gentleman  in  the  kingdom, 

whom  it  will  not  aifect.     Consider,  my  lords,  that  the 

balance  of  our  trade  to  almost  all  other  pl»!es  in  the 

world,  except  our  own  settlements,  is  against  us.    But  a 

SKiUelopd  has,  A  think,  demonstrated,  that  if  we  approve 

of  this  convention,  we  leave  our  trade  and  settlements  ki 

the  Weat- Indies,  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  Spdin.    What 

resource  can  we  then  have  for  supplying  the  nation  with 

those  necessaries  of  life,  whfich  we  now  import  from  our 

onm  aettlements,  and  which,  if  they  are  ruined,  we  must 

have  firom  other  nations,  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what 

terms  they  please  t  Therefore,  my  lords,  it  is  no  wonder 

if.  all  ranks,  and  all  degrees  of  men  turn  their  eyes  upon 

your  lordships  at  this  important  juncture.  If,  I  say,  they 

look  on  their  all  as  being  at  stake,  if  they  have  expressed 

some  impatience  under  the  apprehensions  of  its  being 

given  opi  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.     The  reverend  prelate 

said,  that  the  advocates  for  the  opposition  had  great  ad- 

v»nta^es  over  diose  for  the  ministry,  by  means  of  eenain 

sounds  ami  words.   My  lords,  I  am  afraid  there  is  some* 

thing  in  this  case,  mere  than  bare  sounds  and  words. 

I  am  afraid  the  real  thmgs  themselves  are  in  danger,  and 
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that  the  liberties  and  inberests.of  thb  oatiofi  muxt  aufia^ 
if  your  lordships  diould  approve  of  this  measure,  Ji^ 
lords,  I  have  formerly  known  the  people  sfaritod'iip  kf 
ertful,  or  hot-headed  men  Against  ihe  govemiaeiit^  aai 
J  have  known  them  commit  very  ^reat  czoeaaea ;  .bi4 
my  lords,  I  always  observedi  that  these  excesses  .fvcv 
committed  by  the  very  d)*egs  of  the  people^  who  ncilbcf 
Jkoew  what  they  were  about,  nor  what  they  waalecL.  I 
obserire  a  quite  different  spiri;t  at  this  time*  The  efkk 
of  opposition  that  now  prevails,  my  loid^  is^amoiig  your 
cool-headed  vien,  men  of  weight  and  Jntarat  in  thw 
several  stations,  who  pay  largely  towards  thejau^portjof 
the  government,  and  Uierefore  think  it  a  hardship  to  si^ 
€er  by  any  pnblic  measure.  My  lords,  though  J  hadiv 
manner  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  eonveotioiii 
though  I  were  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  transactioas  that 
.preceded  it,  yet  this  very  circumstance  would  determiae 
me  to  suspect,  if  not  oppose  it  When  I  see  oieaof 
figure  in  their  way,  crying  out  against  it,  when  I  see  the 
greatest  city  in  the  Jkingdom  petition  against  it»  what 
should  make  them  such  zealous  opposers,  but  their  beii^ 
.persuaded  that  a  peace,  on  the  foot  of  this  QonveutSDs, 
nuist  be  more  destructive  to  their  interests,  than  a  vigo- 
rous war  f  Their  interests,  my  lords,  lead  thenuto  desire 
peace ;  they  must  be  considerable  sufferers  in  a  war,  by 
their  ships  being  taken,  the  increase  of  the  uxea,  and 
the  stagnation  of  their  trade :  but  still,  my  lords,  we  see, 
that  they  look  upon  all  these  evils  as  more  tolerable,  than 
such  a  peace  as  this  convention  must  give  them. 

It  is  certain,  my  lords,  that  the  ^seace  we  have  lately 
enjoyed  is  not  very  desirable ;  we  have  paid  dearly  for  it ; 
xmy,  I  believe  it  has  cost  the  nation  more  to  make  peace, 
than  it  would  have  done  to  have  made  war«  But,  says 
a  nobl6  lord,  the  Spaniards  are  very  ^ow ;  give  me  leave 
to  add,  my  lords,  they  are  very  obstinate  too.  But  why 
are  we  to  pay  for  their  slowness  and  obstinacy  ?  Are  we 
to  fit  out  fleets,  at  a  vast  expence  to  the  nation,  only  to 
quicken  them  to  do  what  equity,  what  the  law  of  nations, 
and  what  positive  treaties  require  them  to  do  ?  But,  my 
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lords,  the  worst  is,  that  we  have  not  even  obtained  that ; 
we  have  only  brought  them  to  negotiate,  and  to  give  us 
d  treaty  wher^  not  one  of  these  considerations  has  been 
regarded.  This,  it  seems,  proceeds  from  their  obsti- 
Afiacy  ; — Why  then  have  they  not  been  made  to  pay  for 
*<ir  obstinacy  f  Why  should  we  pay  for  it  ?  It  they 
Hdd  a  mind  to  be  obstinate  again,  and  to  refuse  to  ful- 
fil even  the  terms  of  this  poor  treaty,  are  we  to  be  again 
at  the  expense  of  5  or  600,0001.  only  to  bring  them  in- 
fo gfood  humour  ? 

My  lords,  when   I  first  heard    this  treaty  read,  I 
thought  it  set  out  with  a  very  bad  air.     The  preamble 
begins.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen ; — it  does  not 
say  justly  or  unjustly.     But  what  differences,  my  lords  ? 
that  word  always  implies  a  disagreement  of  opinion,  be- 
twixt two  parties,  with  at  least  a  shew  of  reason,  and 
Jhi  appearance  of  equal  provocation  on  each  side.     But, 
Thy  lords,  is  that  the  case  betwixt  us  and  Spain  ?  Has 
slie  been  able  to  justify  her  depredations,  either  by  the 
law  of  nations,  or  tenor  of  treaties  ?  No  ;  the  noble  lord, 
and'  the  reverend  prelate  who  spoke  so  fully  in  her  vin- 
dication,  have  not,  1  think,  given  us  an  instance  of  a 
legal  capture  of  one  ship,    among  all  the  numerous 
instances  complained  of,  even  admitting  that  they  have 
a  right  to  search  in  the  manner  the  reverend  prelate  has 
pleaded  for.     I   must  therefore   confess,  I,  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  a  noble  lord  explain  the  pream- 
ble to  this  treaty,  in  the  manner  he  did,  as  a  proof  of 
the  willingness  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ferences  betwixt  us  and  them,  on  an  equal  footing.   Had 
we  taken  as  many  ships  from  the  Spaniards,  as  they  have 
done  from  us,  1  should  have  had  no  objection  to  this 
preamble ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  puts  the  two  nations  up- 
on an  equality  of  losses,  though  one  has  been  the  con- 
stant aggressor,  the  other  the  perpetual  sufferer. 

The  other  particulars  of  this  convention  have  been 
already  so  fully  spoken  to,  that  I  think  it  unneccssorv 
Vol.  I.  57 
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for  me  to  add  any  thing  more  on  those  heads  ;  but,  mjr 
lords,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  what  happened  j«Mt 
before  the  ratification  of  this  convention,  when  we  fiaA 
the  court  of  Spain  prescribing  to  us,  and  our  plenipo- 
tentiary obeying  a  Spanish  minister,  as  he  would  hiive 
done  a  British  one.     The  Spaniards,   it  seems,   coiilA 
not  be  brought  to  any  terms  till  the  sitting  of  parliafneat 
approached  so  near,  that  they  were  sure  our  ministrf 
would  give  up  every  point  of  consequence,  rather  than 
not  have  a  treaty  of  some  kind  or  other  to  lay  before 
parliament,  when  it  met.     My  lords,  delay  in  such  aa 
aiair  as  this,  is  equal  to  a  point-blank  refusals  .  Yet^ 
we  find,  by  the  letters  now  upon  your  lordships'  tables 
that,  after  a  plan  of  accommodation  was  drawn  up  by  our 
ministers,  and  every  thing  looked  upon  as  finished,  tiio 
Spanish  minister  very  rightly  apprehended,  that  they 
who  would  grant  so  much,  would  grant  more.     Upoa 
whichi  a  new  claim  is  started,  and  they  refuse  to  rat^ 
what  they  before  agreed  to,  till  Mr.  Keene  had,  as  nu» 
nistef  of  Great  Britain,  acknowledged  a  debt  to  be  due, 
which  in  that  capacity,  he  had  no  power  to  acknow^ 
ledge  ;  and,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  the  South-sea 
company,  he  ought  absolutely  to  have  disclaimed.     My 
lords,  this  way  of  proceeding  proves  plainly,  that  he  ha^ 
scandalously  betrayed  the  interest  of  that  company «     He 
has  sacrificed  them  to  the  injustice  and  exorbitancy  oi 
the  court  ot  Spain  ;  and  put  them  upon  the  hard  dilem- 
ma either  of  paying  a  large  sum  on  no  pretence,  or  of 
being  the  bone  of  contention  betwixt  the  two  nations. 
But,  my  lords,  that  company  has  no  greater  reason 
to  complain  of  her  agent,  than  the  nation  has  of  her  mi- 
nisters.    Compare  the  dates  of  the  consul  of  Cadiz's 
letters,  with  the  time  of  near  a  hundred  Englishmen  be« 
ing  barbarously  imprisoned  and  chained  in  that  city,  for 
MO  other  reason  but  because  they  were  Englishmen  ;  and 
you  will  find,  my  lords,  that  these  dates  exactly  agree. 
The  inhumanity  was  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  world, 
except  by  that  consul  himself.     He  observes  a  profound 
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»lence  on  this  head,  though  his  letters  wrote  at  that  time 
are  very  full  and  explicit  upon  other  points.  My  lords^ 
what  can  we  think  of  this  behaviour  ?  That  a  British 
consul  should,  with  the  greatest  unconcern  imaginable, 
see  his  countrymen  daily  labouring  under  confinement, 
chains,  and  insults  ?  Does  not  this  imply  that  the  Spa- 
nish  ministers  and  ours  understood  one  anotlier  ?  Does' 
it  not  imply  some  under- hand  dealing,  some  secret  coU 
lusion,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  ? 

I  confess,  my  lords^  had  I  been  a  minister,  I  would 
not  have  given  my  advice  to  run  precipitately  into  bloody 
measures  ;  but  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  taken 
more  prudent  steps  than  what  I  am  afraid  have  been 
followed.     It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  a  war,  if  it  can  be 
avoided  with  honour,  especially  with  Spain,  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  this  nation ;  and  that  cautious  {nroceed* 
ings  are  the  best  means  of  establishing  his  majesty,  and 
his  royal  family,  on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom^     But, 
my  lords,  though  I  am  for  caution,  I  am  not  for  pusil- 
lanimity.    That  may  bring  the  nation  into  contempt, 
and  this  nation  never  can  b^  brought  into  contempt  with- 
out weakening  the  royal  authority.     I  know,  that  the 
fear  of  the  pretender  has  a  mighty  influence  with  a  great 
many,  who  talk  upon  this  subject.     But,  my  lords,  I 
am  of  opinion^  that  our  going  on  in  the  same  measures 
as  we  hav^  done  for  some  time  past,  will  be  t>laying  the 
pretender's  game  for  him.  I  am  sure  his  majesty  has  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  cs^n  comm^d  their  hands  too : 
but  a  perseverance  in  these  measures  will  divide  us  among 
ourselves ;  ^nd,  my.  lords,  if  we  arc  divided,  we  must 
be  weaker,  and  give  the  enemies  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment a  better  chance  of  succeeding.    For  my  own 
part,  my  lords,  I  believe  nobody  dbubts  of  my  zeal  for 
the  continuance  of  the  crown  upon  his  majesty's  head^ 
and  his  family ;  I  have  fortnerly  strenuously  asserted  the 
rights  of  this  family ;  and  as  I  have  done  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  it  is  the  more  unquestionable.    But, 
my  lords,  it  is  not  my  duty  alone  that  begets  this  attach* 
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lanrat;  my  mcliwtion  is  ps  strong  as  my  duty.     Tbe 
knowledge  I  have  of  his  majesty's  personal  virtues,  makes 
it  the  happiness  and  glory  of  every  subject  to  serve  him. 
I  know,  that  he  is  as  strongly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  his  subjects,  as  any  prince  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne*     But,  my  lords,  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  most 
disceniing  princes,  must  see  many  of  their  most  import** 
ant  affairs  in  the  light  their  ministers  represent  tbtm ; 
if  the  ministers  misrepresent  them,  they,  my  lords,  and 
not  the  prince,  are  to  blame.     Had  not  his  present  ma- 
jesty been  misled  in  this  particular,  sure  I  am,  that  be 
would  have  vigorously  asserted  the  rights  and  privilege^ 
of  his  people,  as  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  ever 
did.     He,  my  lords,  would  have  imitated  the  example 
of  that  great  prince,  king  Edward  III.  to  whom  hp 
may,  in  many  other  respects,  be  sq  justly  compsu^d. 
And  now  1  have  mentioned  that  great  prince,  I  beg  leave 
tq  suggest  to  your  lordships,  in  what  manner  he  would 
n^^ve  behaved.     The  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  with 
from  a  weak  administration  in  his  minority,  were  very 
great     The  kingdom,  my  lords,  was  then  governed  by 
a  faction  composed  of  a  few  favourites  about  the  person 
of  the  queenrmother ;  who  chose  to  buy  a  scandalou3 
peace  of  the  North  Britons,  a  people,  my  lords,  that  ne* 
ver  abounded  over- much  in  riches,  and  who  were  very 
glad  to  fiqger  a  little  of  the  ready  iponey  pf  this  nation. 
What  did  the  king  do,  my  lords  ?  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  the  minion,  the  minister,  who  advised  that  scanda- 
lous  peace,  seized ;  he  had  him  tried,  and  hanged.    Let 
us  consult  history  further,  my  Iprds  ;  let  us  consider  the 
behaviour  of  king  Edward  IV.  in  an  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,   pid  he  bear  with  the  injuries  France  offered 
to  the  nation  ?  No,  he  had  recourse  to  arms ;  and  as 
his  cause  was  just,  his  soldiers  were  victorious.     The 
reign  of  qupen  Elizabeth,  the  most  glorious  perh^  in 
all  the  British  annals,  was  always  successful,  because 
4t  was  conducted  by  a  wise  and  prudent  administratiout 
^h^  neither  governed  by  affection,  nor  by  a  minist^^ 
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for  though  Piir)^h  vnis  stjlpA  {urftne  fmms^er^  f et  ^e 
yw  only  so  in  pame.  He  hfid  indetsd^  »  grieater  share 
of  busii>ess,  9nd  greater  fatigue,  than  any  of  the  rest ; 
but  the  affaM*$  of  the  government  were  never  left  to  hiiu 
^on|s.  Comniissaries  were  always  appointedi  upon  every 
tirgent  cr^is  of  affsur^ ;  and  the  administration  was  com* 
posed  of  mai^y,  who,  though  they  bore  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity against  hio^  in  their  private  capacity,  yet  all 
united  in  the  common  cause ;  they  laid  aside  all  other 
consideratipns  when  die  interests  of  their  mistress  were 
concerned)  when  the  luHioiLir  of  the  nation  was  at  st^ke, 
Thiey  strenuously  entered  into  warlike  measures,  rather 
than  suffer  any  insults ;  and  as  their  cause  was  founded 
on  equity,  success  attended  their  arms. 

To  conclude,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  noble  Iprd 
who  first  spdiie  against  the  address.  If  it  be  presenled« 
the  event  wiU  be  dangerous,  the  consequence  fatal* 
Many  other  instances  I  might  produce  from  history  tq 
jutitify  my  assertions ;  but  as  I  have  already  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  time,  I  will  only  say — these  sent^*- 
meiits  proqeed  from  w  honest  smd  impartial  heart. 


Duke  of  Afgyh^s  Speech  an  tfie  Apmy^ 
My  iiordsj 

A  %  the  present  situation  of  our  affkirs  may  require 
an  augmentation  of  our  forces,  and  as  the  success 
of  our  arms  and  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new  forces 
shall  be  raised,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  question  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  this  august  assembly,  than 
what  may  be  the  most  proper  method  of  increasing  our 
?rmy. 
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On  this  question,  my  lords,  I  shall  offer  my  own 
timents  with  greater  confidence,  as  there  are  few  men 
who  have  had  more  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
with  it  in  its  whole  extent,  as  I  have  spent  a  great  part  of 
my  life  in  the  field  and  the  camp.  I  Qommanded  a  re* 
giment  under  king  William,  and  have  long  been  either 
the  first,  or  almost  the  first  man  in  the  army. 

I  hope,  my  lords,  it  will  be  allowed  without  difficulty, 
that  I  have  at  least  been  educated  in  the  best  school  t£ 
war,  and  that  nothing  but  natural  incapacity  can  have 
hindered  me  from  making  some  useful  observations  upon 
Ac  discipline  and  government  of  armies,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  inconveniences  of  the  various  plans  upon 
which  other  nations  regulate  their  forces. 

I  have  always  maintained,  my  lords,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  present  state  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
to  keep  up  a  body  of  regular  troops,  that  we  may  not  be 
less  able  to  defend  ourselves,  than  our  enemies  to 
attack  us. 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  states  must  secure 
themselves  by  diflferent  means,  as  they  are  threatened  by 
dangers  of  different  kinds :  policy  must  be  opposed  by 
policy,  and  force  by  foice  ;  our  fleets  must  be  increased 
when  our  neighbours  grow  formidable  by  their  naval 
power,  and  armies  must  be  maintained  at  a  time  like  this, 
in  which  every  prince  on  the  continent  estimates  his 
greatness  by  the  number  of  his  troops. 

But  an  army»  my  lords,  as  it  is  to  be  admitted  only 
for  the  security  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  so  regulated,  that 
it  may  produce  the  end  for  which  it  is  established ;  that 
it  may  be  useful  without  danger,  and  protect  the  people 
without  oppressing  them. 

To  this  purpose,  my  lords,  it  is  indispensibly  neces- 
sary, that  the  military  subordination  be  inviolal>Iy  pre- 
served, and  that  the  discipline  be  indiscriminately  exer- 
pised  without  any  partial  indulgence,  or  malicious  seve« 
rities;  that  every  man  be  promoted  according  to  his 
desert,  and  that,  military  merit  alone  give  any  pretensiopsi 
%Q  niilitary  prefern^ents* 
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To  make  the  anny  yet  more  useful  it  oQgbt  to  be  ipi- 
der  the  sole  command  of  one  man,  exalted  to  the  im«^ 
portant  trust  by  his  known  skill,  courage,  justice,  and 
pdelity,  and  uncontroled  in  the  administr^^tion  of  hia 
province  b;^  any  othef  authority ;  a  man  enabled  by  hia 
experience  to  distinguish  the  deserving,  and  invested 
with  power  to  reward  them. 

Thus,  my  lords,  ought  an  army  to  be  regulated,  to 
which  the  defence  of  a  nation  is  entrusted  ;  nor  can  any 
other  scheme  be  formed  which  will  not  expose  the  pub- 
lic to  dangers  more  formidable  than  revolution^  or  in« 
vasions.  And  yet,  my  lords,  how  widely  those  wha 
have  assumed  the  direction  of  afiairs  have  deviated  froia 
this  method,  is  well  known*.  It  is  known  equally  to  the 
highest  and  meanest  officers,  that  those  who  have'  mpst 
opportunities  of  observing  military  merit,  have  no  pow-^ 
er  of  rewarding  it ;  and  therefore  every  man  endeavours 
to  obtain  other  recommendations  than  those  of  bis  su- 
periors  in  the  army,  and  to  distinguish  himself  by  other 
services  than  attention  to  his  duty,  and  obedience  to  his 
commanders. 

Our  generals,  my  lords,  are  only  colonels  with  a 
higher  tide,  without  power,  and  without  command ;  they 
can  neither  make  themselves  loved  nor  feared  in  their 
troops,  nor  have  either  reward  or  punishment  in  their 
power.  What  discipline,  my  lords,  can  be  established 
by  men,  whom  those  who  sometimes  act  the  farce  of 
obedience,  know  to  be  only  phantoms  of  authority,  and 
to  be  restrained  by  an  arbitrary  minister  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  commissions  which  they  are  invested  with  ? 
And  what  is  an  army  without  discipline,  subordination, 
uid  obedience  ?  What,  but  a  rabble  of  licentious  va- 
grants, set  free  from  the  common  restraints  of  decency, 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  betrayed  by 
idleness  to  debauchery,  and  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
people?  Such  a  herd  can  only  awe  the  villages,  and 
bluster  in  the  streets ;  but  can  never  be  able  to  oppose  an 
eiiemy ,  or  defend  the  nation  by  which  they  are  su{^ort^d« 
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Thejr  ifiay,  indeed,  fora  a  camp  upon  some  of  the 
neighbouring  heaths,  or  pass  in  fetiew  with  tolerab^ 
i^gularity ;  they  may  sometimes  sei^e  a  smCi^ler,  afld 
sometimes  assist  a  (Nmstabte  With  Vigour  and  sucoer^ 
But  unhappy  y^oiAd  bt  the  peopte  who  haid  no  oth£f 
force  to  op}x>se  against  an  army  habitdated  t6  discii^tiii^ 
of  which  every  one  founds  his  hopes  of  honour  and  rifi 
ward  upon  the  approbation  of  the  commanden 

That  no  ma^  witt  labour  to  no  purpose,  or  tittder^ 
die  &tigue  of  military  vigilance,  without  an  adequate 
motive ;  that  no  man  will  endeavour  to  leatn  superflu^ 
ous  duties,  and  neglect  the  easiest  road  to  honour  and 
to  wealth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  encountering  difficult 
ties,  is  easily  to  be  imagined.  And  therefore^  my  lonfa, 
k  cannot  be  conceived,  that  any  man  in  the  army  wilt 
^ery  solicitously  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pro* 
fession,  of  which,  when  he  has  learned  them,  the  most 
accurate  practice  will  avail  him  nothing,  and  on  which 
he  must  lose  that  time  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  gaining  an  interest  in  a  borough,  or  in  forming  an  al- 
liance with  some  orator  in  the  senate. 

For  nothing,  my  lords,  is  now  considered  but  parlia- 
mentary interest^  nor  is  any  subordination  desired  but 
in  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  new  regulation  the  honours  of  every 
profession  are  prostituted,  and  every  commission  is  be- 
come merely  nominal*  To  gratify  the  leaders  of  the 
mini^erial  party,  the  most  despicable  triflers  are  exalt- 
ed to  an  authority,  and  those  whose  want  of  understand* 
ing  excludes  them  from  any  other  employment,  are  se- 
lected for  military  commissions. 

No  sooner  have  they  taken  possession  of  their  new 
command,  and  gratified,  with  some  act  of  oppression, 
the  wantonness  of  new  authority,  but  they  desert  their 
charge  with  the  formality  of  demanding  a  permission  to 
be  absent,  which  their  commander  dares  not  deny  them. 
Thus,  my  lords,  they  leave  the  care  of  the  troops,  and 
tho  study  of  the  rules  of  war,  to  those  unhappy  men 
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vrba  have  ho  odier  claim  to  elevation  than  knowledge 
md  bravery ;  and  who,  for  want  of  relations  in  parlia* 
IBcaty  are  condemned  to  linger  out  their  lives  at  their 
(|iuuners,  amuse  themselves  with  recounting  their  actions 
and  aiifferipgs  in  former  wars,  and  with  reading*,  in  the 
papers  of  every  post,  the  commissions  which  are  bestow- 
ed on  those  wha  never  saw  a  battle. 

For  this  reason,  my  lords,  preferments  in  the  army, 
kistcsad  of  being  considered  as  proofs  of  merit,  are  looked 
on  only  ^  badgca  of  dependence ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
inferred  from  the  promotion  of  an  ofiicer,  but  that  he  ia» 
in  some  degree  or  other,  allied  to  some  member  of  par- 
Uament,  or  the  leading  voters  of  a  borough. 

A£ter  this  manner,  my  lords,  has  the  army  been  mo- 
ijelled,  and  on  these  principles  has  it  ^subsisted  for  the 
ktst  and  the  present  reign  :  neither  myself,  nor  any  other 
general  officer,  have  been  consulted  in  the  distribution 
of  commands,  or  any  part  of  military  regulations.  Our 
armies  have  known  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  who  directs  all  their  motions,  and  fills 
up  every  vacancy  without  opposition,  and  without  ap- 
peal* 

But  never,  my  lords,  was  his  power  more  conspieuous 
than  in  raising  the  levies  of  last  year ;  never  was  any  au- 
thority more  despotically  exerted,  or  more  tamely  sub- 
mitted to ;  never  did  any  man  more  wantonly  sport  with 
his  command,  or  more  capriciously  dispose  of  posts  and 
preferments ;  never  did  any  tyrant  appear  to  set  censure 
more  openly  at  defiance,  treat  murmurs  and  remon- 
strances with  greater  contempt,  or  with  more  confidence 
and  security  distribute  posts  among  his  slaves,  without 
any  other  reason  of  preference,  than  his  own  uncontrola* 
bie  pleasure. 

And  surely  no  man,  my  lords,  could  have  made  chdos 
of  such  wretches  for  military  commands,  bot  to  shew, 
that  nothing  but  his  own  private  inclinations  should  in- 
fluence his  conduct,  and  tliat  he  considered  himself  as 
supreme  and  unaccountable.  For  we  have  seen,  my 
Vol.  h  5» 
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lords,  the  same  animals  to-day  cringing  behind  a 
ter,  and  to*m(MTow  swelling  in  a  militafy  dress ;  we 
seen  boys  sent  from  school  in  despair  of  improvemcnl^ 
and  entrusted  with  militarv  commiuid ;  fools  thai 
learn  their  duty,  and  children  that  cannot  perform 
have  been  indiscriminately  promoted;  the  dross  of 
the  nation  has  been  swept  tc^ther  to  cooipoae  our  near 
forces,  and  every  man  who  was  too  stupid  or  in&mous  to 
learn  to  carry  on  a  trade,  has  been  placed,  by  thiagreaifc 
disposer  of  honours,  above  the  necessity  of  applicadoa^ 
or  the  reach  of  censure* 

Did  not  sometimes  indignation,  and  sometimes  pitfy 
check  the  sallies  of  mirth,  it  would  not  be  a  disagreeable 
entertainment,  my  lords,  to  observe,  in  the  park»  the 
various  appearances  of  these  raw  commanders,  when 
they  are  exposing  their  new  scarlet  to  view,  and  stmt* 
tmg  mth  the  first  raptures  of  sudden  elevaficm ;  to  see 
the  mechanic  new  modelling  hb  mien,  and  the  stripling 
tottering  beneath  the  weight  of  his  cockade ;  or  to  hear 
the  conversation  of  these  new  adventurers,  and  the  in* 
stnicti\'e  dialogues  of  school-boys  and  shc^keepera. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  my  lords,  of  clearing  mjradf 
fromr  any  suspicion  of  having  contributed  by  my  advice* 
to  this  stupendous  collection.  I  only  once  inteiposed 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  yoiing  gentleman  who 
had  learned  his  profession  in  two  campiugns  among  the 
Russians ;  and  whom,  yet  neither  his  own  desert^  nor 
ny  patronage,  could  advance  to  a  commission.  And  I 
believe,  my  lords,  all  the  other '  gencial-ofioers  wese 
equally  unconsulted,  and  would,  if  their  advice  had  becD 
asked,  equally  have  disapproved  the  measures  that  hare 
been  pursued. 

But  thus,  my  lords,  were  our  new  regiments  complete 
ed ;  in  which,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  officers  who  have 
subsisted  opon  half-pay,  only  thir^-six  have  been  ]m>mot* 
ed,  though  surely  they  might  nave  [riesded  a  juster 
claim  to  employment,  who  had  learned  their  profes* 
Stan  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  had  long  lao* 
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|g«mhed  in  penuiy,  than  those  who  had  neither  knotr« 
ledge  nor  capacity,  who  bad  neither  acted,  nor  sufiered^ 
auijtbiDg;  and  who  might  have  been  destined  to  the 
liunnier,  or  the  piongh,  without  any  disreputation  te 
dMsir  fiimilies,  or  disappointment  to  themselves. 

I  have  been  told  indeed,  my  lords,  that  to  some  of 
tfiese  officers  commissions  were  offered,  which  they  re- 
fused ;  and  for  this  refusal  every  reason  is  alledged  but 
Ae  tme  ;  some,  indeed,  excused  themselves  as  disabled 
by  age,  and  infirmities,  from  military  service  ;  nor  can 
any  objeation  be  made  to  so  just  a  plen.  For  how  could 
tbose  be  refused  in  their  age  the  comforts  of  ease  and  re- 
pose, who  have  served  their  country  with  their  youth 
and  vigour  ? 

'  Others  there  are,  my  lords,  who  refused  commissions 
upon  motives-  very  different ;  in  which,  nevertheless, 
some  justice  cannot  be  denied.  They  who  had  long 
studied,  and  long  practised  their  profession  ;  they,  who 
had  tried  their  courage  in  the  breach,  and  given  proofb 
of  their  skill  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  refused  to  obey 
the  command  of  novices,  of  tradesmen,  and  of  schocd- 
boys  :  they  imagined,  my  lords,  that  they  ought  to 
govern  those  whom  they  should  be  obligsd  to  instruct  ; 
ittd  to  lead  those  troops,  whom  they  must  range*  in  or* 
dar.  But  they  had  forgot  they  had  out-lived  the  time 
whra  a  8(Mier  was  formed  by  study  and  experience, 
and  had  not  heard,  in  their  retreats,  that  a  colonel  or 
a  captain  was  now  formed  in  a  day  ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  saw  and  heard  their  new  commanders, 
ihey  retired  back  to  their  half*pay  with  surprise  and  in« 
dimation. 

;  Isut,  my  lords,  the  follies  of  last  year  cannot  be  easily 
rectified,  and  are  only  now  to  be  exposed,  that  they 
may  not  be  repeated.  If  we  are  now  to  make  new 
levies,  and  increase  the  number  of  our  land-forcts,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  by 
what  methods  we  may  best  augment  our  troops,  and 
how  we  may  be  ^fole  to  resist  our  fpreiifn  encmiesi  with* 
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out  ekposfng  the  tiationto  ifAestine  miseries,  aiid  Uwm 
i;ig  our  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

There  are,  my  lords,  two  methods  of  increaMig'  «K 
forces ;  the  first  is,  that  of  raising  tiew  regitnentv  i  iM 
other,  of  adding  new  men  to  those  whieh  already  saboat* 

By  raising  new  regiments,  my  lords,  we  shatt  oMy 
gratify  the  minister  with  the  distribution  of  new 
yiiissions,  and  the  establishment  of  new  dependence  r 
shall  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  ii 
the  charge  of  tlie  nation,  which  is  already  loaded 
too  many  taxes  to  support  any  unnecessary  expenee. 

By  the  other  method,  of  adding  a  hundred  men  M 
every  company,  we  shall  not  only  save  the  pay  irf*  Ae 
officers,  which  is  no  slight  consideration,  tot  whift 
seems  (if  the  reports  raised  by  the  ministry  of  oor  pie* 
sent  danger  be  true,)  of  far  more  importance^^p-shall  fortt 
the  new  forces  with  more  expedition  into  regular  troops : 
for,  by  distributing  them  among  those  who  are  already 
^tructed  in  their  duty,  we  shall  give  them  an  oppov* 
portunity  of  hourly  improvement ;  every  man.'s  comrade 
will  be  his  master,  and  every  one  will  be  ambiUoits  «f 
ferming  himself  by  the  ej^ample  of  tlfose  ^ho  hgve  been 
m  the  army  longer  than  themselves.  ' 

If  it  be  objected,  my,  lords,  that  the  number  of  oflkseii 
will  not  then  bfear  a  just  proportion  to  that  of  the  soldietti 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  foreign  troops  of  the  greats 
est  reputation  have  no  greater  number  of  officers,  as 
every  one  must  know  who  is  acquainted  ^th  the  con- 
stitution of  the  most  formidable  armies  of  £urope.  Those 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  of  the  various  nations  by 
which  we  were  assisted  in  the  late  war,  either  as  con- 
fedenites  or  mercenaries,  have  but  few  officers*  And 
i  very  well  rememhiiBr,  my  lords,  that  whenever  they 
were  joined  by  parties  of  our  own  nation,  the  inec{ualhy  in 
the  number  of  the  officers  produced  contests  and  dfepoits. 

The  only  troops  in  £urope,  my  lords,  that  swarm 
with  officers,  are  those  of  France ;  but  even  these  hav^ 
fcvfer  qfficers,  in  proportion  to  their  private  men,  yn 
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^..^w  bi  wtfr  i  fmt  when  diey  dUbuid  any  part  of  their 
forces,  they  do  not,  like  us,  reduce  their  omcers  to  half. 
\,  but  add  them  to  tbe  regimenta  not  reduced,  that 
families  of  their  nolHlity  may  not  be  burthcned  with 
ty  dependants,  and  that  they  may  never  want  officers 
far  new  levies. 

There  are  many  reasons,  my  lords^  that  make  this 
practice  in  France  more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  in 
our  kingdom.  It  is  the  chief  view  of  their  governors  to 
aontimie  absolute,  and  therefore  their  constant  endea** 
vour  is  to  keep  great  numbers  in  dependence.  It  ought 
to  be  our  care  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  court,  and  to  obstruct  all  measures  that  may  extend 
the  authority  of  the  ministry  ;  and  therefore  those  mea- 
sures  are  to  be  pursued,  by  which  independence  and  li- 
berty will  be  most  supported. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  my  lords,  that  a 
French  officer  is  supported  with  pay  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a  private  soldier  among  us ;  and  that  there* 
lore  the  argument  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
frugality,  b  not  of  the  same  force  in  both  nations. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  French  are  un- 
der  the  necessity  of  employing  more  officers  than  any 
ather  nation :  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in 
their  gentlemen,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  with* 
oat  some  command  t  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Frafich 
anny  are  a  mean,  spiritless,  despicable  herd,  fit  only 
to  drudge  as  poineers,  to  raise  entrenchments,  and  to 
dig  mines ;  but  without  courage  to  face  an  enemy,  or 
to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  face  of  danger.  • 

Their  gentlemen,  my  lords,  are  of  a  very  different 
character;  jealous  of  their  honour,  and  conscious  of 
their  Inrth,  eager  of  distinction,  and  ambitious  of  pre« 
ferment.  They  have  commonly  their  education  in  the 
army,  and  have  no  expectations  of  acquiring  fortunes 
equal  to  their  desires  by  any  other  profession,  and  are 
ttKrefinre  intent  upon  the  improvement  of  every  oppor- 
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tunity  which  is  offered  them  of  increaaing 
ledge  and  exalting  their  reputatios. 

To  the  spirit  of  these  men,  my  loRb»  are  the 
armies  indebted  for  all  their  .victories^  and  to.  them  is  to 
be  attributed  the  present  perfection  of  the.  art  of 
They  have  the  vigilance  and  perseverance  of 
joined  with  the  nsttural  vivacity  and  cxpeditioD  of 
own  nation. 

.  We  are  therefore  not  to  wonder,  my  lordst  that 
is  in  the  French  armies  an  estaUiahment  for  more  gen- 
tlemen than  in  other  countries,  where  the  disparity  be* 
t  ween  the  military  virtues  of  the  higher  and  lower  clasacs 
of  men  is  less  conspicuous.  In  the  troops  of  that 
tion  nothii^  is  expected  but  from  the  officers;  but  i 
ours  the  common  soldier  meets  danger  with  eqwd  intee* 
pidity,  and  scorns  to  see  himself  excelled  by  his  oficer 
m  courage  or  in- zeal. 

We  are  tlierefore,  ray  lords,  under  no  necessity  of 
burthening  our  country  with  the  expence  of  new  com* 
missions,  which  in  the  army  will  be  superfloous,  and 
in  the  state  dangerous,  as  they  will  fill  our  paiiiameot 
with  new  dependants,  and  our  corporations  with  new 
adherents  to  the  minister,  whose  steady  perseveranee 
in  his  favourite  scheme  of  parliamentary '  subordioatioa 
will  be  perhaps  the  only  occasion  of  these  new  levies,  or 
at  lea$t  has  hindered  the  right  application  of  our  stand- 
ing  troops.    For  what  reason,  my  lords,  can  invention 
or  imagination  assign,  why  the  trqops  who  had  been  for 
some  time  disciplined,  were  not  rather  sent  tO:  the  aasisi*' 
tance   of  Vernon  than  the  new  marines,  except   that 
some  of  them  were  commanded  by  men,  who  had  ob«* 
tained  seats  in  the  other  house,  and  who  by  their  setded 
adherence  and  avowed  fidelity  to  the  minister,  had  re* 
commended  themselves  too  powerfully  to  be  rashly  ex» 
posed  in  die  service  of  their  country  to  the  bullets  of  the 
Spaniards. 

So  great,  my  lords,  has  been  the  minister's  regard  to 
pi^rliamehtary  abilities,  and  so  strict  his  gratitude  to  bit 
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Jipimda,  that  I  ksow  of  bnt  one  member  of  the  other 
hoose  that  has  been  haaarded  in  this  expedition ;  and 
lie  a  hopeless,  abandoned  pttriot,  insensibfe  of  die  ca- 
Moky  or  integrity  c^  our  ministry,  and  whom  nothing 
ha»  been  able  to  reconcile  to  onr  late  measures.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  never  exerted  himself  in  defence  of 
the  miniatry,  was  in  his  turn  thdught  unworthy  of  minis- 
terial protection,  and  was  given  up  to  the  chance  of  war 
without  reluctance. 

But  I  hope  your  lordships  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  gratiiy  the 
Bsiaistry,  but  that  our  country  claims  some  part  of  our 
regard ;  and  therefore,  that  in  establishing  our  army  wb 
ahould  pursue  that  method  which  may  be  most  accom- 
modated to  our  constitution,  and  instead  of  imitating  the 
militBry  policy  of  the  French,  follow  the  example 
of  those  nations  by  whose  troops  they  have  been  con- 
<}oered. 

Had  this  scheme  been  hitherto  (ollowed,  had  our  new* 
levies,  instead  of  being  put  under  the  command  of  boys, 
been  distributed  in  just  proportions  among  the  standing 
regiments,  where  they  might  soon  have  been  qualified 
for  service  by  the  inspection  of  experienced  officers,  wc 
might  now  have  seen  an  army  capable  of  awing  the  court 
of  Spain  into  sulxnission,  or,  if  our  demands  had  been 
still  refused,  of  revenging  our  injuries,  and  punishing 
those  who  had  insulted  and  despised  us. 

From  an  army  thus  raised  and  disciplined,  detach- 
ments,  my  lords,  ought  to  have  been  sent  on  board  of 
all  our  fleets,  and  particularly  that  which  is  now  sta- 
tioned  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  not  then  have 
coasted  about  from  one  port  to  another,  without  hurting 
or  frighting  the  enemy,  but  might  by  sudden  descents 
have  spread  terror  through  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom, 
harassed  their  troops  by  continual  marches,  and  by  fre- 
quent incursions  have  plundered  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces,  driven  the  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country,  and 
kud  the  villages  in  ashes. 
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about  eigbteep  or  nineteen  v^onth^  9g9f     1 4niik 
is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  certain  than  this-^that  it 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  £tirope»  to  allow  Fran 
to  increase  her  own  power,  or  to  divide  the  power  of 
Europe  into  so  many  branches  as  to  make  it  impossible, 
for  any  one  prince  or  state  to  think  of  opposing  her,  m 
any  of  her  ambitious  schemes  ;  for  it  is  very  certaiii» 
that,  as  soon  as  the  thoughts  of  opposition  end,  those  of 
dependence  begin  ;  and  consequently,  if  France  oocilcl 
once  effect  this  purpose,  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe  would  become  dependent  upon  her,  and  mo^  of 
them  would,  at  all  times,  think  of  preserving  their  insig* 
nificant  shadow  of  sovereignty,  only  by  bemg  obedient 
to  her  commands,  and  assisting  her  against  those  who 
should  bravely  dare  to  rebel.    We  should  thca  be  ia 
the  same  circumstances  Europe,    or,  I  may  say,  the 
world  was,  when  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans  was  at 
its  greatest  height.     Some  of  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe  might  be  (Ugnified  with  the  deceitful  title  of 
SocH  Gallici  Imperii  ;  but  if  ever  any  of  them  should 
dare    to    behave  otherwise  than  as  the    most  abj^ect 
slaves,  even  that  empty  title  they  would  be  stripped  q^ 
and  their  territory  would  be  converted  into  a  province 
of  the  French  Empire.     Our  royal  family,  like  that  of 
Macedon,  might,  for  some  time,  be  left  in  possession  dT 
their  throne  ;  but  if  any  one.  of  our  future  princes  should 
endeavour  to  shake  oif  his  dependency,  a  powerful  in* 
vasion  would  be  the  certain  consequence  ;  and  if  France 
were  sole  mistress  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  bad  it 
entirely  at  her  eommand,  our  natural  barrier  would  prove 
ineffectual :  she  would  then  come  up  against  us  mth 
such  a  power  as  we  could  not  oppose,  either  by  sea  or 
land  ;  our  royal  family  would  be  cot  off;  our  noble  and 
great  families  would  be  aU  carried  captives  into  France  ; 
and  Britain  would,  from  thenceforth,  be  divided,  and 
governed  by  French  intendants  or  lieutenants,  as  Ma- 
cedonia was  by  Roman  praetors  or  proconsuls. 
..    This  consequence    was    foreseen,  sir :    this  conse- 
quence all  Europe  was  sensible  of  ia  the  last  age  >  I  wish 
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I  cdnld  say  the  same  of  the  present ;  but,  by  what  fata- 
Hty  I  know  not,  the  present  age  seemed,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  be  struck  with  such  a  blindness  as  prevented 
tfaeir  seeing  this  danger,  though  it  was  never  more  appa- 
rent. Several  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  governed  by  a 
private  selfish  mterest,  had  actually  joined  with  France 
in  pulling  down  the  house  of  Austria,  though  that  was 
the  only  power,  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  that 
could,  by  itself,  pretend  to  limit  or  set  bounds  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  France.  By  this  means  the  queen 
of  Hungary  was  environed  with  such  numerous  hostile 
armies  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  resist  for  any  long 
time,  and  the  confederacy  against  her  was  so  powerful, 
that  no  counter-confederacy  equal  to  it  could  be  formed. 
This,  I  shall  grant,  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  her 
own  unseasonable  obstinacy,  as  well  as  to  the  selfish 
views  of  some  of  her  enemies ;  for,  however  unjust  she 
might  think  their  pretensions,  in  common  prudence  she 
should,  upon  the  death  of  her.  father,  have  yielded  to 
those  that  were  the  most  moderate,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  resist  those  who  were  so  immoderate  as  to  aim  at 
the  total  overthrow  of  her  house*^ 

Thb,  sir,  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
troubles,  his  majesty's  advice  to  her;  but  this  prudci>t 
advice  she  would  not,  for  a  long  time,  give  the  least  ear 
to ;  and  this  not  only  united  her  enemies  amongst  thein- 
selves,  but  increased  the  views  and  demands  of  each ; 
which  reduced  his  majesty  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  wait- 
ing till  her  obstinacy  should  be  softened,  and  the  eyes 
of  some  of  her  enemies  opened,  by  time  ani  future  ac- 
cidents. This  he  waf^  obliged  to  do  beibre  he  could 
openly  declare  in  her  favour,  pr  assist  ier  in  any  other 
shape  than  by  granting  her  sums  of  money ;  but  this  he 
did  with  a  steady  design  to  take  advantage  of  every  acci. 
dent  that  might  happen ;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
in  Germany,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Crotzka,  was  such  as  furpished  him  with  an  opportq. 
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nity,  which  he,  wisely  took  care  to  lay  hold  of,  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it  he  could  ;  whereby  he  prt  %*aited 
upon  both  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland  to  wkhdraw 
themselves  from  the  French  alliance,  and  to  make  peaoe 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  upon  terms  which  (her  ob- 
stinacy  being  now  overcome  by  time  and  mature  ootisi* 
deration)  he  readily  agreed  to. 

By  this  prudent  conduct  of  his  majesty,  it  became 
now  possible  to  form  such  a  confederacy  in  Euroix-as 
might,  with  some  hopes  of  success,  endeavour  to  oppose 
the  ambitious  designs  of  France ;  and  to  give  courage  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  enter  in-o  such  a  confe- 
deracy, he  resolved  to  send  a  body  of  his  British  troops 
to  Flanders,  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  aniiv  forracd 
there,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  raised 
such  terrors  in  France  as  prevented  their  sending  suffi- 
cient reinforcements  to  their  troops  already  in  Germany, 
arid  likewise  prevented  their  joining  the  Spaniards  with 
such  armies  as  might  have  overwhelmed  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia>  or  compelled  him  to  desert  the  alliance  he  had 
before,  by  his  majesty's  interposition,  entered  into  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  proper  or- 
ders were  given  to  his  majesty's  admirals  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  sending  any 
reinforcements  or  provisions  by  sea  to  their  army  in 
Italy^  and  our  squadron  there  was  reinforced  and  in- 
structed so  as  to  enable  it  to  execute  those  orders, 
against  whosoever  should  dare  to  abet  the  Spaniards  in 
any  such  ;ittempt. 

By  thest  means,  sir,  the  queen  of  Hungary  was, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Bohemia,  Westphalia  was  freed  from  the  burden 
aiid  terror  of  a  French  army,  and  the  Spaniards  were, 
during  the  whole  campaign',  defeated  in  everj  attempt 
they  made  against  Italy ;  but  there  were  two  things 
still  remaining  to  be  done ;  which  were,  to  drive  the 
French  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  to  establish,  upon 
a  more  solid  basis,  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Sardiniiii 
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in  joder  to  drive  the  Spaniards  entirelj  onf  of  Italy ;  for 
which  .purpose,  i(  v^as  requisite  to  obtain  the  hearty  con- 
currciKe  of  the  Dutch.  These  things  were  to  be  the 
work  of  the  next  campaign,  and  therefore,  as  early  as  the 
season  would  permit,  the  army  which  had  been  formed 
in  Flanders,  marched  into  Germany,  and  his  majesty  not 
only  joined  it  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  electoral 
troops,  but  went  in  person  to  command  the  army  ;  and, 
by  his.  valour  and  conduct  chiefly,  the  glorious  victory 
at  Dettingcn  was  obtained,  which  compelled  the  French 
to  eVitcuate  Germany,  and  not  only  put  the  queen  of 
Hungary  in  possession  of  all  Bavaria,  but  opened  a  free« 
passage  for  her  armies  to  the  Rhine ;  so  that  France, 
from  being  the  invader  of  the  dominions  of  others,  had 
|M>w  enough  to  do  to  defend  her  own. 

Whilst  his  majesty  was  thus  triumphing  over  the 
arms  of  France  in  the  field,  he  equally  triumphed  over 
her  counsels  in  the  cabinet ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  France  to  the  contrary,  he  prevailed 
with  the  Dutch  to  send  a  body  of  20,000  men  to  the 
assistance  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  a  definitive 
treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at  Worms,  between  his 
majesty,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, by  which  the  alliance  and  assistance  of  that  prince 
was  established  upon  a  firm  basis ;  and  experience  has 
already  shewn  the  great  use  it  may  be  of  to  us,  in  de- 
feating the  designs  of  our  enemies  the  Spaniards,  in  Italy^ 
which  will  convince  that  haughty  nation  of  its  being 
necessary  for  them  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  quiet  in 
their  own  possessions,  or  to  disturb  the  possessions  of 
any  of  their  neighbours. 

These  great  and  unexpected  events,  sir,  have  been 
all  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  ma- 
jesty's counsels;  and  therefore  we  cannot  ingratitude 
omit  taking  notice  of  tliem  upon  this  occasion.  I  was 
very  sensible  that  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  this 
house^  who  could  have  set  them  in  a  clear  light,  and 
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reoommeoded  thetA  to  your  conaidcratkm  With 
enei^,  than  I  can ;  but  I  knew  yo\ir  affection  and  dcty 
to  your  sovereign^  and  the  lustre  of  those  events  was  im 
itsdf  so  refulgent,  that  I  thought  it  required  no   h^ 
degree  of  eloquence  to  excite  your  grateful  acknow]«lg« 
ments ;  therefore  I  ventured  to  undertake  the  task^  and 
hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  my  arrogating  to  myself  the 
honour   of  moving  for  its  being  resolved,  *^  That  a 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return 
his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  most  f^ 
cious  speech  from  the  throne ;  to  congratulate  his  majes^ 
upon  his  safe  and  happy  return  to  this  kingdom,  after  tbt 
dangers  to  which  his  sacred  person  has  been  exposed, 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause,  and  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  ;  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  regard  and  atten- 
tion to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  in  exerting  his  en- 
deavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  the  success  of  his  arms, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  necessary  work,  with 
so  much  glory  to  his  majesty  and  honour  to  this  nation  i 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  nothing  could  be  more  wd» 
come  to  his  faithful  commons,  than  to  hear  that  he  was 
joined  by  a  body  of  the  troops  of  the  States  General, 
whose  interests  and  those-  of  this  country  are  inseparm- 
ble ;  to  declare  our  satisfaction  in  his  majesty's  having 
concluded  a  definitive  treaty  between  his  majesty,  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  which  al« 
liance  must  naturally  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the 
common  cause,  and  to  the  disappointing  and  distressing 
the  crown  of  Spain,  with  which  this  nation  is  engaged 
in  so  just  and  necessary  a  war ;  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  we  will,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  unanimity,  and  dis- 
patch, grant  to  his  majesty  such  effectual  supplies  as 
shall  be  found  requisite  for  the  honour  and  security  of 
this  nation,  and  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to  concert 
such  alliances,  and  pursue  with  vigour  such  measures, 
as  may  be  necessary  for    re- establishing   the    public 
Iraaquillity,  and  procuring  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.* 


SIR  DUDLEY  RYD£R. 

lb  thoM  wb#  have  to  wade  thvaugb  tbe  cnide«  undig^eatid  mast  of 
the  records  of  parliameotf  there  ia  such  a  tedious  monotoaj,  sucJi 
m  dreary  vacuity  of  thought,  such  an  eternal  self-complacent  re* 
petition  of  the  same  worn-out  topics,  which  seem  to  descend  Jike 
mn  inheritance  from  one  generation  to  another,  that  it  is  some 
Belief  to  escape  now  and  then  from  the  dull  jargon  of  political 
controversy.  I  haire  given  the  foUowing  speech,  though  it  ia 
sufficiently  dry  and  uninteresting  in  itself,  because  it  a  little  varies 
the  prospect,  and  contains  something  that  looks  like  ingenuity  and 
ai^gument« 


HU  Speech  0n  the  Frcletider^s  Sons  Biti. 
Sir, 

7roucr  the  bill  now  before  us  went  through  this 
house  with  great  unanimity,  }'et  as  the  amendments 
made  to  it  by  the  other  house,  are  not  only  important, 
but,  I  think,  {absolutely  necessary,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
explain  them  a  little  ;  and  when  they  are  explained,  I 
hope  they  will  meet  with  a  ready  concurrence  from  this 
house.  The  first  material  amendment,  I  mean  that  for 
attainting  the  two  sons  of  the  pretender,  in  case  they 
should  land,  or  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain,  or  any 
of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  can  stand  in  no 
need  of  any  long  explanation,  or  many  arguments  for 
procurmg  your  approbation.  If  they,  or  either  of  them^ 
attempt  to  land  in  any  of  his  majesty's  British  domi- 
nions, we  can  make  no  doubt  of  the  design  they  will 
have  in  view  :  we  must  be  convinced,  that  it  will  be  with 
a  design  to  raise  or  countenance  a  rebellion  against  his 
majesty '^s  government,  and  therefore,  every  gentleman 
must  see  the  necessity  of  declaring  them  guilty  of  high 
treason,  in  case  they  make  any  such  attempt. 

I    shall    therefore,    sir,    say  nothing    fortlier    upon 
ihia  head ;  but  the  other  amendments,  by  which  the 
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effect  of  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  queoi 
Anne  is  to  be  suspended  during  the  lives  of  the  prt 
tender's  two  sons,  will  require  some  more  ducidatioi^ 
not  because  it  is  in  itself  obscure  or  difficult  to* be  un. 
derstood,  but  because  of  the  deceitful  lights  it  has  beei 
thrown  into,  Vnd  the  clamour  that  has  been  therelv' 
raised  against  it.  To  my  great  surprize,  sir,  this  amencf* 
ment  has  been  represented  as  inconsistent  with  religioi, 
inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  inconsistent  with  our 
laws,  and  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  our  const> 
tution.  These  are  such  heavy  charges,  that  I  think  mj. 
self  obliged  in  duty  to  the  crown,  in  duty  to  this  house, 
and  in  duty  to  myself,  as  I  am  to  pi'opose  agreeing*  with 
the  other  house  in  this  amendment  as  well  as  the  rest; 
I  say,  sir,  upon  all  these  accounts  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  shew,  that  every  one  of  these  charges  is  false»  and 
that  what  is  now  proposed,  is  not  only  agreeable  to  re- 
ligion,  natural  justice,  and  our  laws,  ancient  and  m(S^ 
dern,  but  absolute ly^necessary  for  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  our  constitution.  In  order  to  do  this,  if  I  dip  a 
little  farther  into  the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  fe- 
mous  lawyers,  than  is  usual  in  debates  here,  I  hope  the 
necessity  I  am  under  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  ;  but 
before  I  begin,  1  must  observe,  that  by  this  amendment 
it  is  not  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  7th  of  queen 
Anne,  with  regard  to  forfeitures  for  treason,  but  only  to 
suspend  the  effVct  of  that  law  for  a  period,  which  may 
perhaps,  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  period  for  which 
it  stands  now  suspended ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can  shew 
that  there  is  nothing  irreligious,  unjust,  or  inconsistent 
with  our  laws  or  liberties,  in  those  forfeitures,  were  they 
to  be  made  perpetual,  I  hope  it  will  operate  more 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  amendment  now  under  our 
consideration. 

All  that  can  be  said,  sir,  against  forfeitures  for  trea* 
son,  must  proceed  from  mistaking  or  misrepresenting  the 
nature  of  punishments,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  have 
been  introduced  into  human  societies.     Punishmcat  fa 
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-   ttid  to  be  maiufn  passionis^  quod  injtigiiuf  db  inalum^ 
^etionis;  and  therefore/  id  itd  own  nature,   it  must  be 
confined  to  the  person  of  the  criminal ;  for  whoever  pre* 
tendis  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  an  ionocent  person, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  punish :  on  the  contrary,  he 
deserves  to  be  punished,  because  in  so  doing  he  commits 
a  crime,  or  a  ma  (urn  aetionis  ;  and  for  that  reason  ought 
to   have  a  nullum  pctsHonis  inflicted   upon  him.      How- 
ever/ there  are  many  misfortunes,  inconveniences,  and 
losses,   which  innocent  men    are  subjected  to  by  the 
nature  of  things/  and  may  b^  exposed  to  by  the  laws 
of  society,  for  the  preservation  or  welfare  of  the  sdciety. 
As  there  are  many  diseases  that  descend  from  parents 
to  children,  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  child  to  be  born  of 
parents  afflicted  with  such  diseases :  it  is  a  misfortune  for 
a  child  to  be  born  of  parents  that  are  poor  and  indigent ; 
but  these  lAisfbrtunes  are  not  to  be  called  punishments^ 
because  they  are,  by  the  nature  of  things,  inflicted  upon 
innocent  persons.     There  are  othets,  as  I  h£ive  said» 
which  innocent  men  may  be  exposed  to  by  the  laws  of 
society  :  such  were  the  confinements  which  leprous  or 
unclean  persons  were  exposed  to  by  the  Jewish  law ;  and 
such  are  those  confinements  which  people  are  subjected 
to  by  our  law,  who  are  infected,  or  under  suspicion  of 
being  infected  with  the  plague :   such,  likewise,  are  the 
misfortunes  which  attend  children  who  are  born  of  slaves, 
in  countries  'where  slavery  is  established  :  such  were  the 
incapacities  of  children  born  of  plebeians,  in  the  ancient 
Roman  commonwealth,  who  could  not  intermarry  with 
the  patricians,  nor  be  advanced  to  any  of  the  chief  posts 
in  the  government ;  and  such  are  the  misfortunes  Attend- 
ing chUdren  born  in  this  country,  of  parents  who  happen 
to  be  convicted  of  treason  ;  bt-cause  by  their  attainder 
they  are  divested  of  every  thing  that  belonged  to'them, 
and  therefore  the  children  are  in  the  same  state  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  of  poor  and  indigent  parents.     But  none 
of  these  misfortunes  can  be  said  to  be  punishments,  nor 
were  ever  called  so  by  those  who  understand  any  thing 
gf  the  laws  of  nature  or  nations. 
Vou  I.  6Q 
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Both  the  learned  Grotius,  oad  the  lewned 
dorf^  are  clear  upoa  this  subject.    The  former^  ist 
ipg  of  what  be  calls  the  communication  of  punt 
in  order  to  she^  that  an  innocent  nian  ouglH  not  to 
made  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of  the  guilty,  distinguidtfS 
between  that  damage  or  loss  which  a  man  may  au&r 
direcdy,  and  that  which  be  may  suffer  consequendMDjw 
A  man  suffers  directly,  he  says,  when  any  thii^  is  tak 
away  from  him,  which  properly  beloi^ed  to  hira  ; 
he  suffers  consequentially,  when  be  loses  what  he 
conditional  right  to,  by  the  failure  of  the  conditioa 
which  he  was  to  have  it :  and  forfeitures  he  e 
mentions  as  a  damage  or  loss  of  this  last  sort ; 
children  have  but  a  conditional  right  to  their  fiitbo^ 
estate,  that  is,  provided  the  father  dies  possessed  of  iL 
For  this  reason,  that  learned  gentleman  says,  that  fiaiv 
feiture  is  no  punishment  upon  the  children,,  but  only  m 
damage  which  they  suffer,  not  direcdy,  but  consequen- 
tially, by  the  crime  of  the  father,  which  prevented  the 
existing  of  that  condition  upon  which  they  were  to  have 
had  his  estate ;  and  after  having  thus  distinguished^  he 
concludes,  that  no  man  who  is  perfectly  innooeBl  cms 
jfe  punished  for  the  crime  of  any  other  man. 

The  learned  Puffendorf,  again,  treats  this  subject 
In  the  same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  very  same  words* 
He  distingui^s  between  a  damage  suffered  directly  snd 
consequentially :  ^*  The  first  is,  (says  he,}  when  a  msnls 
deprived  of  that  he  has  already  a  proper  right  to: 
The  second,  when  that  condition  is  intercq>teo,  with* 
"dut  which  he  could  not  enjoy  such  a  ri^^t*  Thus, 
when  the  estate  the  parents  were  possessed  of  is  lor* 
feited,  the  children  also  feel  the  loss  of  it :  bnt,  how* 
ever,  this  is  not  a  punishment  properly,  with  respect 
to  the  children,  because  they  cannot  come  to  the  in« 
heritance  of  their  father's  estate,  unkss  the  &thef  pie* 
serves  it  for  them  till  he  dies ;  and  therefore,  the  don- 
fiscation  or  forfeiture  only  intercepts  the  ccmditiooi 
without  which  the  children  can  have  no  right  to  tfaMS 
father's  estate.'* 
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To  the  oinnidii  of  tiiese  two  learned  modems,  sir,  I 
wbsadl  add  the  opinion  of  a  very  fiitnoas  man  among  the 
aacients ;  I  mean  Marcus  TuUius Cicero ;  who,  in oneof 
his  letters  to  Bnitus^  approves  of  the  forfeiture  of  Lepi. 
itos,  and  says,  it  was  as  just  to  reduce  his  children  to  a 
atflie  of  want  and  misery,  as  it  was  in  the  Athenians  to 
reduce  the  children  of  Themistocles  to  that  wretched 
state*    To  which  he  adds,    that  was  an  ancient  and 
gsnera!  custom  in  aH  commonwealths :  from  whence  I 
think  I  may  infer,  th^  the  forfeiture  of  traitors  was  a 
which  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  long  before  the 
blishment  of  their  empire.    And  that  this  law  was  es^ 
tafoKshed  among  the  Jews,  even  in  king  David's  time,  is 
evident  from  the  story  of  Mephibosheth,  and  his  servant 
Ziba  ;  for,,  from  thence,  we  find,  that  the  estate  of  Saul 
had  been  forfeited,  but  was  restored  to  Mephibosheth^ 
for  bis  father  Jonathan's  sake,  and  was  again  taken  from 
faim  by  a  new  forfeiture,  on  a  false  suggestion  of  Ziba*s. 
Having  thus    shewn,    sir,  that  the  forfeiture  of  a 
guilty  father  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  punishment  upon 
the  innocent  ehUdren,  it  can  no  way  be  said  to  be  incon* 
aistent  with  religion,  especially  that  precept  delivered  to 
the  Jews,  which  forbids  punishing  the  father  for  the  son^a 
iniquiQr,  or  the  son  for  the  Other's*     That  law  Was  cer*^ 
tainly  meant  against  subjecting  either  the  one  or  the 
other  directly  to  any  loss,  damage,  or  inconvenience,  for 
the  crime  of  the  other,  and  not  against  that  consequen^f 
tial  damage  which  is  brought  upon  the  son  by  the  forfei- 
ture of  th^  father ;  and,  as  I  haVe  shewn  that  forfeitures 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  most  learned  lawyersi^ 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  were  established  in  the 
Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  commonwealths,  no'gen« 
tkman  can,  I  think,  have  the  confidence  to  aver,  that 
they  were,  or  are,  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  or 
the  liberties  of  a  free  people* 

The  next  thing  I  am  to  shj^w,  sir,  is,  that  they  are 
censonant  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  both  ancient  anc} 
mod«m.    Here  indeed,  I  am  at  some  loss  what  centle« 
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men  majrinean  by  our  ancient  laws  ;  and  dierefore,  that 
I  may  not  be  accused   of  any  neglect,  I    shall  go  as 
&r  back  as  I  can.     1  think  1  may  be  very  sure,   that 
no  man  can  tell  tvhat  our  laws  were,  or  whether  we  had 
any,  before  the  Romans  came  amongst  us.     If  gentle- 
men mean  by  our  ancient  laws,  the  laws  which  |frevaiM 
amongbt  us  whilst  we  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  then 
certainly,  the  law  of  forfeiture  for  treason  was  esta- 
blished, because  it  was  then  a  part  of  the  Roman  law. 
If  we  come  to  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  and  say,  that  these 
were  the  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdom,  I  think  the  poiiit 
may  be  as  positively  determined  in  favour  of  forfeitures; 
for  that  the  feudal  customs  prevailed  among  the  Saxcms, 
as  well  as  among  their  other  northern  neighbours,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  clear  to  a  demonstration  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  by  the  feudal  law«  the  forfeiture  of  the  estate  was 
the  certain  consequence  of  any  breach  of  fealty   in  tke 
tenant  or  vassal,     if  we  refer  to  the  fragments,  still 
remaining^  of- the  Sa2con  laws  that  were  established  in 
this  kingdom,  the  point  will  be  as  clear  in  my  iavoor* 
It  is  very  true,  that  from,  these  fragments  it  appears,  tint 
fines,  or  mulcts,  lyere  the  punishments  inflicted  upon 
most  crimes  ;  but  still  there  were  some  that  were  ptmisb- 
able  with  death,  or  forfeiture  of  estate,  and  sometimes 
with   both.     By  a  law  of  king  Ina's,  it  is  expressly  en- 
acted, that  whosoever  fights  in  the  king's  palace,  shall  lose 
his  inheritance  :   haredilattm  perdat^  are  tjie  words  of 
the  law.     And,  by  a  law  of  the  famous  king  Alfred,  it 
is  enacted  in  these  words:   Si  quis vit^p regis  msidietwr^ 
per  sey  vel  per  idtores  mercede  conduetos^  vei  servos  suos^ 
vita  privetur  et  omnibus  qua  possidet. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  evident,  that  forfeitures  were  in  use 
among  the  iiaxons  ;  and  that  they  have  been  constandy 
in  use  sinpe  the  conquest,  not  only  in  treasons  but  in  fe- 
lonies, so  far  as  relates  to  goods  and  chattels,  no  man 
Cdn  deny ;  therefore  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  conso- 
nant to  .our  laws,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  that  they  ara 
not  inconsistent  w|th  the  freedpm  of  our  constitatioB| 
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experience  itself  must  bear  witness ;  ibr  we  have  bitbcito 
preserved  our  constitution  entire,  and  I  4oubt  much  if 
-we  shall  be  able  to  do  the  same,  should  forfeitures  of 
mU  kinds  be  abolished  ;  for  it  is  certain,,  that  nothing  can 
fee  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  the  liberties  of  a 
£ree  people,  than  frequent  civil  wars.     The  first  civil 
war  that  happened  among  the  Romans,  was  that  which 
<hey  called  the  sociale  bellum^  or  the  war  begun  by  the 
several  people  and  cities  in  Italy,  whom  the  Romans, 
that  is  to  say,,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  would  not  admit  to 
an  equal  share  in  the  government  with  themselves.  How 
long  did  they  preserve  their  liberties  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  civil  war?  Not  much  above  sixty 
years ;  for  this  war  began  about  the  year  660  after  the 
building  of  their  city,  which  was  their  asra ;  and  Augw- 
Cus  Cassar,  after  the  battle  of  Actiura,  was  confirmed  in 
the  absolute  government  of  that  vast  empire  in  the  year 
725,  of  tl^e  same  sera.     And  even  in  this  kingdom,  a 
civil  war  has,  more  than  once,  put  an  end  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  constitution ;  for  the  civil  war  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  established  what  I  may 
very  properly  call  an  absolute  government  in  the  person 
of  Henry  the  Vlllth ;  and  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
L  and  his  parliament,  established  an  absolute  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     It  is  true,  as 
our  constitution  is  more  perfect  and  better  contrived 
than  that  of  the  Romans  ever  was,  it  has  hitherto  always 
recovered  itself;  but  considering  the  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  our  people,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  overturned 
by  a  civil  war,  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  recover ;  there-' 
fore,  there  is  no  evil  we  ought  to  guard  more  cautiously 
against  than  that  of  a  civil  war ;  which  brings  me  to  con- 
suler  the  end,  or  design  of  punishment,  and  in  particu  ^ 
lar,  of  that  punishment  called  forfeiture. 

Sir,  the  chief  end  of.  all  punishment  ought  to  be,  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  or  of  society.  For  this  end, 
public  punishments  have  been  introduced;  and  those 
crimes  which  bring  the  greatest  mischiefs  upon  ma^- 
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kind,  or  upon  society,  oog^  to  be  puaisbed  io 
verest  manner,  ui  unius  pxna  metux  sit  nmlMmm^  nai 
ut  poena  genefe  deterreri  c^teri  pastint*    RebeUioD, .« 
treason,  is,  of  all  others,  the  crim^  which  briQ§pB  thr  hate 
viest  mischiefs  upon  society,  especially  when  a  cirU 
is  thereby  kindled  in  a  country ;  therefone,  in  all  agca 
all  nations,  this  crime  has  bad  the  severest  puniahmeott 
inflicted  upoA  it,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  all  comtiies 
as  well  as  this,  the  posterity  of  traitors  hav«  been  twn^ 
duced  to  the  lowest  state  of  any  subject ;  nay,  in 
countries,  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  honours 
preferments ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  lasting 
pies  of  terror  to  others,  for  pceventing  their  being  guil^ 
of  a  crime  that  might  reduce  their  posterity  to  the  maat 
wretched  state*     This  is  the  end  of  forfeitures  and  coi^ 
ruption  of  blood ;  and  though  they  are  puni^uneBts  m^ 
fiicted  upon  treason,  they  are  not  puniahmeate  upon  the 
innocent  children,  no  more  than  it  is  a  punishraeot  upos 
a  child  to  be  bom  of  indigent  parents,  or  of  parents  that 
are  slaves*    In  both  cases  they  are  misfortonea  only  $ 
and  the  misfortunes  which  the  children  labour  under, 
«re,  in  both  cases,  of  great  service  to  society.     Whoi 
we  see  the  misfortunes  that  children  bora  of  staves 
labour  under,  it  inflames  us  with  a  love  of  liberty ;  when 
we  see  the  misfortunes  that  children  born  of  indigent 
parents  labour  under,  it  promotes  our  industry  and  fhi* 
gality ;  and  when  we  see  the  misfortunes  that  children 
born  of  traitors  labour  under,  it  makes  us  the  more  can* 
tious  of  being  guilty  of  the  like  crimes.     The  execution 
of  a  traitor  is  a  fleeting  example,  which  is  soon  forgot ; 
but  the  misfortunes  of  his  posterior  are  a  permanent  ex« 
iimple,  which  many  have  continually  before  their  eyes; 
and  as  this  permament  example  certainly  contributes  to 
the  preventing  of  civil  wars,  it  must,  in  my  opinion^  con^ 
tribute  to  the  security  of  the  happy  constitution  we  now 
live  under. 

Whether  we  should   ever  allow    the    punishments 
ffhich  produce  these  perqianem  e^mpl^  to  be  abov 
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iiahedy  is  a  question,  sir,  that  I  sdiaU  not  take  upon  me 
to  ^determine,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  my  giving 
■tty  opinion  upon  it  at  present ;  but  this  I  am  very  sure 
^  that  we  should  not  allow  these  punishments  to  be 
abolished  durii^  the  life  of  either  of  the  pretender's 
ions  ;  because  while  they  Uve,  there  will  always  be  too 
many  amongst  us  infected  with  an  itch  of  rebellion  ;  and 
all  politicians,  as  Well  as  lawyers,  agree,  that  the  greater 
likelihood  there  is  that  a  crime  of  any  particular  sort  wiH 
be  committed »  the  more  severe  ought  the  puni^mcnt  to 
be ;  for  the  terror  of  the  punishment  ought,  if  possible; 
to  be  made  superior  to  the  itch  of  committing  the  crime; 
wad  as  that  itch  of  indinatioa  will  be  stronger  and  more 
general  during  the  lives  of  the  pretender's  two.  sons  than 
we  can  suppose  it  will  be  afterwards^  therefore  we  must 
Jiave,  during  that  period,  more  severe  punishments  upon 
treason!  than  may  be  afterwards  necessary  to  be  Con- 


I  hope,  sir^  I  have  now  fuUy  explained,  and  shewn 
not  only  the  justice,  but  the  necessity  of  the  amend- 
ments  made  by  the  lords  to  this  bill ;  and  therefore  ^11 
conclude  with  moving,  that  this  house  do  agree  to  the 
aoAGBdments  made  by  the  lords  to  this  biiU 


WILLIAM  PITT,  ESQ. 

His  Speech  on  the  Address. 

Sir, 

TvB  amendment  proposed  upon  this  occasion,  is  so 
very  unseasonable,  and  has  such  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, that  I  need  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  with 
arguments  against  it.  I  should  not,  indeed,  have  given 
you  any  trouble  upon  the  occasion,  but  that  I  am  afraid 
of  being  supposed  to  have  had  a  concern  in  drawing  it 
up,  and  having  it  at  this  time  offered  to  your  considera* 
tion«  As  I  have  always  appeared  to  be  a  friend  to 
every  thing  that  could  be  reasonably  offered  for  securing 
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the  independency  of  parliament,  and  as  this  amendment 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  that  way,  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  declare,  that  if  my  advice  had  bees 
previously  asked,  I  should  have  made  use  of  all  the 
litde  rhetoric  I  am  master  of,  to  persuade. the  hon. 
gentlemen  not  to  offer  such  an  amendment  at  such  a 
dangerous  conjuncture. 

Sir,  I  shall  always  be  a  real  friend  to  any  regulatioa 
which  may  appear  to  me  to  be  effectual  for  preventing 
the  fatal  effects  of  corruption;  and  therefore,  I  dull 
never  be  for  introducing  any  such  regulation  into  this 
house,  nor  shall  I  ever  make  or  advise  making  any  mo- 
tion for  that  purpose,  but  at  a  proper  season,  and  when, 
I  think,  there  is  at  least  a  chance  for  its  being  agreed  to* 
We  know  well  enough,  sir,  that  all  such  motions  are, 
and  I  hope  will  ever  be,  the  favourites  of  the  people ; 
and  therdTore,  we  may  expect,  that  they  will  sometimes 
be  made  by  gentlemen,  who  have  no  other  design  htA 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  administration,  by  obliging  them 
to  endeavour  to  get  a  negative  upon  a  popular  motion ; 
but  I  shall  never  make  any  motion  with  such  a  view ; 
and  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  suspect,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  any  such  view  in  offering  this  amendment. 
At  a  time  of  so  much  danger,  at  a  time  when  our  all  b 
at  stake,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  our  adminis* 
tration,  or  of  our  ministers  for  the  time  being,  surely 
It  is  unseasonable,  at  such  a  time,  to  attempt  any  thing 
that  may  raise  discontents  among  the  people,  or  lessen 
their  confidence  in  those  who  are  placed  in  authcnritj 
over  them. 

*  Whilst  the  nation  is  engaged  in  a  most  dangerous 
and  expensive  foreign  war,  a  rebellion  breaks  out  at 
home.  Those  rebels  have  already  gained  a  victory 
over  the  king's  troops,  which  has  made  them  almost 
wholly  masters  of  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
We  are  under  daily  apprehensions,  both  of  an  irrup- 
tion,  and  a  foreign  invasion's  being  made  upon  the 
other ;  and  that  invasion  would,  certainly,  be  attended 
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vHth  an  insurrection.     In  such  circumstances,  shall  we 
amuse  ourselves  with  contriving  methods  to  prevent  the' 
effects  of  corruption  ?  Shall  we  spend  our  time  in  pro- 
jects for  guarding  our  liberties  against  corruption,  when 
they  are  in  such   immediate  danger  of  being  trampled 
Unaer  foot  by  force  of  arms?  Would  not  this  be  like 
a  man's  sitting  down  to  think  of  ways  and  means  for 
preventing  his  being  cheated  by  his  servants,  at  the  very 
time  that  thieves  were  breaking  into  his  house  ? 
•    No  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  a  due  sense  oJ  the  danger 
"we  are  in,  will,  or  can,  think  of  any  thing  else,  till  we 
are  entirely  delivered  from  that  danger.    Much  less  will 
any  such  gentleman  think,  till  then,  of  introducing  bills, 
that  must  raise  great  altercations  amongst  us,  and  may, 
if  defeated,  occasion  discontents  and  heartburnings  among 
the  people,     I  hope,  the  rebellion  will  be  extinguished, 
long  before  this  session  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  moment 
it  is,  I  Believe,  I  shall  be  for  our  resuming  the  consi* 
deration  of  what  may  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  pre- 
venting  a  corrupt  dependency  in  parliament.     At  pre- 
sent, I  can  think  of  no  reason,  for  suspending  that  consi- 
deration any  longer ;  and  therefore,  I  hope,  we  may  be 
able  to  fram^  some  such  bills  as  are  hinted  at  in  this 
amendment,   before  the   present  session   expires;  but 
suppose  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  attempted  in 
this  session,  we  shall,  I  hope,  have  many  sessions  after 
this,  and  sessions,  I  hope,  undisturbed  by  a  foreign  war, 
or  domestic  insurrection.     Such  a  session  would  be  tlie 
most  proper  for  our  undertaking  to  new.  model  our  con- 
stitution. Corruption  is  not,  I  hope,  got  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  all  the  attempts  we 
can  make  to  demolish  it.     If  this  were  the  case,  our  at- 
tempts in  this  session  would  be  as  vain  as  it  can  be  sup- 
posed they  will  be  in  any  future  session  ;  therefore,  our 
resolving  to  frame  bills  in  this  session  must  be  vain,  as  it 
may  be  delayed  till  some  future  session,  when  we  may 
enter  into  the  affair  with  safety,  and  without  our  being  in 
danger  of  thereby  making  ourselves  a  prey  to  our  enemies^ 
Vol.  L  61 
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But  suppose,  sir,  wc  were  resolved,  at  all  adventun^ 
to  undertake  the  framing  and  passing  of  some  such  bilk 
during  this  session,  what  occasion  is  there,  what  pre* 
tence  Iiave  we  for  thus  bringing  the  affair  by  head  and 
sJioulders  into  our  address  ?  The  people  without  doors, 
we  see,  are  so  sensible  of  the;  danger  they  are  exposed  to 
by  means  of  the  rebellion,  tliat  they  have  entirely  for- 
got the  danger  they  think  themselves  exposed  to  by 
means  of  corruption.  We  have  lately  heard  of  no  let- 
ters, instructions,  or  remonstrances  from  any  county  or 
corporation  in  the  kingdom  to  its  representatives,  in  &- 
vour  of  any  bill  against  corruption.  They  are  so  wise 
9S  to  think  of  nothing,  at  present,  but  subscriptions  and 
association^,  for  defending  their  sovereign  and  them- 
selves against  those  who  have  wickedly  and  traitorously 
conspired  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  and  them  of  their 
liberties,  properties,  and  religion.  Do  gentlemen  intend 
to  give  a  turn  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  set 
them  a  contending  against  secret  corruption,  that  thek 
liberties  may  the  more  easily  become  a  prey  to  opea 
force  ?  Sir,  if  I  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  hon. 
gentlemen,  who  made  and  seconded  this  motion,  I  should 
really  suspect  their  having  some  such  design ;  and  how- 
ever much  I  may  from  my  personal  knowledge  be  convinc- 
ed that  they  have  no  such  design,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  they  do  not  withdraw  their  motion,  the  suspi- 
cion will  be  strong  against  them,  amongst  all  those  who 
are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

Such  a  suspicion,  I  cannot  think,  sir,  any  gentle- 
man would  choose  to  labour  under ;  therefore,  I  hope, 
they  will  withdraw  their  motion.  I  hope,  that  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  for  the. sake  of  their  king  and  country, 
they  will  not  insist  upon  its  appearing  in  our  votes.  If 
they  do,  the  whole  world  will  say,  they  have  contribut- 
ed, as  much  as  they  safely  could,  towards  rendering  the 
rebellion  successful.  The  hon  gentlemen  may  already 
plainly  perceive,  that  a  negative  veill  be  put  upon  their 
motion.  Why  then  should  they  insist  upon  the 
question  ?  If  they  do,  it  will  be  impossible  to  suggest 
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kof  reason  for  if,  biit  that  of  their  resolving  to  hafve  such 
a  popular  question  appear  with  a  negative  upon  it  in 
our  votes,  in  order  to  raise  discontents  among  the  peo- 
ple and  to  make  them  turn  against  our  present  happy  cs« 
tablishment,  that  money  and  those  arms,  they  are  now 
wisely  and  generously  providing  for  its  defence. 


GEORGE  LYTTLETON,  Esq. 

I  must  confess  that  the  following  Speech  on  abolishing  certain  feu- 
dal jurisdictions  in  Scotland  is  one  oFthe  most  elegant  and  ingeni* 
OU8  in  this  collection. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

If  it  could  ever  be  probable  that  any  bill  of  great  mo- 
ment, especially  one  in  which  not  only  the  national  in« 
terest,  but  many  particular  interests  are  also  concerned^ 
should  pass  through  the  house  without  debate,  this,  I 
should  have  thought,  would  have  done  so,  because  none 
has  ever  been  more  universally  called  for  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation ;  none  has  ever  undergone  a  longer  and 
deeper  consideration  before  it  came  into  the  house,  or  been 
considered  by  abler  men,  or  with  a  more  attentive,  im*» 
partial  and  candid  regard  to  any  material  objections. 
However,  sir,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum* 
stances,  I  did  expect  that  in  the  committee  some  differ* 
cnce  of  opinion  would  happen  about  particular  clauses  ^ 
and  I  raUicr  wished  that  there  might,  because  an  affair 
of  so  very  serious  a  nature  cannot  be  too  carefully  and 
strictly  exami  ned,  and  because,  if  there  are  really  any 
faults  in  the  bill,  I  most  sincerely  desire  that  they  may 
be  amended.  But  I  did  not  expect,  I  am  extremely 
surprised  that  it  should  be  opposed  upon  the  principle, 
that  it  should  be  opposed  as  a  breach  of  the  union  ;  and 
my  concern  is  equal  to  my  surprise.  Next  to  the  breaking 
of  the  union,  I  hardly  know  a  worse  misfortune  that 
can  befal  the  whole  united  kingdom,  than  to  have  it  sug* 
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gestied  in  parliament  that  it  is  broken,  and  to  have  ifaM 
suggestion  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scot« 
land/  It  is  a  suggestion  in  which  the  enemies  of  ScoU 
land  and  England  will  find  their  account — the  friends 
oannot ;  and  as  1  think  it  is  groundless,  I  do  mo^  heart* 
ily  grieve  that  it  has  ever  received  any  countenance  here; 
God  be  thanked,  they  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  law  in 
Scotland  have  other  notions. 

In  the  return  made  by  the  court  of  session  to  the  house 
of  lords  concerning  the  heretable  juribdictions,  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  judgment 
on  that  point, 

*'  These  jurisdictions,  by  the  treaty  of  union^  are 
secured  to  the  proprietors  as  rights  of  property,  and 
therefore  cannot,  without  due  satisfaction  made  to  the 
owners,  to  betaken  from  them." — If  therefore  due  satis- 
faction be  made  to  the  owners,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  lords 
of  the  session,  that  these  jurisdictions  may  be  taken 
away  without  any  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  union  ; 
and  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  this  bill  entirely 
proceeds.  No  jurisdictions  are  taken  away  by  it  without 
due  satisfaction  made  to  the  owners ;  where  then  is  tfao 
wrong,  where  is  the  violation  of  the  pacta  carwenta  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ? 

Sir,  1  have  considered  the  treaty  of  union  with  alt 
the  attention  and  care  1  possibly  could,  startled  by  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  by  some  persons  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect; 
but  1  protest,  that  after  the  strictest  examination,  there 
does  not  remain  in  my  mind  the  smallest  apprehension 
or  shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  can  in  the  least  be  infringed 
by  our  passing  this  bill.  The  18th  and  20th  articles 
are  all  that  relate  to  the  matter  now  before  you.  By  the 
ISth  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  laws  that  con* 
cern  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  and 
those  that  concern  private  right ;  the  first  are  declared 
to  be  alterable  by  parliament,  the  latter  not,  except  it 
}pc  for  the  evident  utility  qf  the  subjects  within  Scotlandt 
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ifoyr^mt  ti0tto  insist  on  any  difference  between  right 
of  property  and  private  rights  ;  but  allowing  that  this 
^rticlq  ext^ndb  alike  to  the  securing  ot  both  from  being 
al^red  by  parliament,  yet  still  the  exception  contained 
In  the  same  article,  that  it  may  be  done  for  the  evident 
utility  of  the  subjects  in  Scotland,  is  fully  sufficient  to 
vindicate  this  alteration  from  being  any  infringement  of 
the  treaty  of  union  ;  nor  can  any  distinction  be  made 
between  this  sort  of  property  and  any  other  existing  in 
Scotland. 

But  that  the  public  is  more  affected  by  this  than  by 
any  other,  as  to  the  20th  article,  the  intention  and  pur- 
port  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  evidently  this — that  whereas 
th^se  jurisdictions  and  superiorities  are  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, and  might  well  be  supposed  to  concern  policy  and 
civil  government,  and  to  be  alterable  by  parliament,  even 
without  compensation  made  to  the  owners  ;  the)  were 
declared,   by   this  article,  to  be  rights  of  property,  in 
order  to  put  them  on  the  same  foot  with  other  private 
rights,  and  to  secure  an  equivalent  to  the  proprietors^ 
in   case  they  should  afterwards  be  taken  away  by  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.     A  case  that  was  easy  to  be 
foreseeni  because  the   inconvenience  and   evil  arising 
from  these  ji^risdictions  had  been  pointed  out  more  than 
once  by  the  parliament,  before  the  union,  and  because 
till  this  has  been  done,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  the 
scheme  of  the  union,  in  all  the  beneficial  purposes  of  it, 
will  not  be  fully  completed.     In  the  very  words  of  this 
articlei  a  power  of  making  this  alteration  is  clearly  im- 
plied.    The  heretable  jurisdictions  and  superiorities  are 
there  reserved  to  the  owners  thereof  as  rights  of  pro- 
perty—but in  what  manner  ?  why,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
they  were  then  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of  Scotland.     Now^ 
sir,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  could  not  the  Scotch  parlia« 
ment,  before  the  union,  have  altered  this  property,  as 
weU  as  all  other  property,  upon  due  compensation  made 
to  the  owners,  for  the  good  of  the  public  ?    They  cer-. 
tainly  could ;  therefore  they  are  declared  to  be  now  held 
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and  enjoyed,  subjeqt  to  the  same  power  of  dtemiion  hf 
parliament.     If  the  treaty  of  union  had  estaUiahed  f 
property  that  could  not  be  subject  to  the  pow»  of  sod 
alteration,  upon  such  grounds,  it  must^  at  the  same  tiiiM^ 
have  established  a  maxim  fundamentally  contraiy  to  tfeis 
first  principle  of  all  civil  society,  and  entirely  destrucine 
to  it,  this  most  preposterous  maxim — ^that  the  good  oiAe 
public  ought  to  give  way  to  private  advantage ;  but  audi 
an  absurdity  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  wise  legisfan 
tures  of  England  and  Scotland.     Indeed,  sir,  in  no  state 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth«  ever  was  there  a  property, 
or  ever  can  there  be  any,  which  may  not  occasionally  te 
altered  or  taken  away,  if  proper  amends  be  made  to  the 
proprietors,  for  the  good  of  the  whole^     Even  the  ]m>» 
perty  of  our  kings  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  gcoetal 
rule  of  taw  ;  the  wardship  of  those  who  held  immediate!/ 
of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  « 
England,  was  a  property  fixed  in  our  kings  ;  even  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  an  hereditary 
right  of  the  crown  ;  and  yet,  for  the  good  of  the  wbde, 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  hurtful  to  the  public,  the 
parliament  took  it  away,  granting  at  the  same  time  an 
equivalent  to  the  crown.     Did  any  man  ever  suppose, 
that  this  act  was  an  injustice,  or  any  breach  of  the  com« 
pact  between  the  king  and  the  people ; — ^a  compact  as 
inviolable  as  the  pacta  conventa  of  the  union  itself?  Was 
it  ever  considered,  I  say,  as  a  violation  of  that,  or  as  any 
affront  to  the  royal  dignity  ?   No,  it  was  never  so  thought 
of  by  the  most  zealous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  crowm 
What  then !  is  the  property  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  of 
a  more  sacred  nature,  or  is  their  honour  more  tender, 
than  that  of  the  king  ? 

Give  me  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  ancient 
right  of  wardship  was  taken  away  in  the  first  year  of  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  before  he  had 
made  any  ill  use  of  those  powers  ;  but  as  the  powen 
themselves  were  judged  to  be  naturally  hurtful,  it  was 
not  considered  in  whose  hands  they  were  lodged^  nor 
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Pirhat  use  was  made  of  them  at  that  particular  time.  The 
vvtsdom  of  parliament  looked  to  futurity,  and  thought  it 
expedient  to  buy  off,  and  to  abrogate  this  undoubted 
bereditary  right  of  the  crown ;  not  from  any  complaint 
of  a  present  abuse  of  it,  but  because  it  liad  been  abused 
m  former  times,  and  might  be  again. 

Sir,  it  is  said  these  jurisdictions  were  not  any  cause 
of  the  late  rebellio;i  in  Scotland,  for  that  the  proprietors 
of  them  were  all  firm  and  loyal  on  the  side  of  the  govern* 
ment;  the  fact,  1  believe,  maybe  controverted;  but  I 
will  not  dispute  it,  because  if  it  be  not  universally  true, 
it  is  certainly  true  with  regard  to  the  far  greater  number ; 
the  far  greater  number  of  them  were  firmly  and  zealous- 
ly attached  to  the  government,  and  I  think  tliey  deserve 
the  highest  returns  of  favour,  honour,  and  gratitude,  from 
their  king  and  their  country.     No  man  can  detest  more 
than  I  do  the  false  and  scandalous  libels  breathed  from 
the  malignant  spirit  of  jacobitism,  under  the  mask  of  zeal 
for  the  government,  which  have  imputed  to  them,  or  to 
the  Scotch  nation  in  general,  any  disloyalty  or  disaffec- 
tion.     Certain  I  am,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
true  meaning  and  interest  of  this  bill,  than  to  throw  any 
blame  on  their  conduct :  it  is  a  bill  for  prevention,  not  of 
punishment ;  a  bill  of  general  policy,  that  does  not  aim 
at  particulars,  but  considers  the  whole ;  considers  past 
times,  and  future,  as  well  as  the  present.     Sir,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  in  the  year  1715,  all  these  jurisdictions 
were  not  on  the  side  of  the  government ;  the  weight  of 
knany  of  them,  at  that  time,  was  felt  very  dangerously  on 
the  side  of  the  rebellion ;  i  admit,  that  in  general  it  was 
otherwise  now. 

But  to  argue  from  thence  against  the  principle  of  this 
bill,  would  be  to  reason,  1  must  say,  upon  very  short 
views.  If  there  are,  in  the  nature  of  these  jurisdictions, 
any  powers  inconsistent  with  the  good  order  of  govern- 
ment,  or  with  that  true  and  sound  policy  which  carries 
the  majesty  and  justice  of  the  crown  into  erery  part  of 
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the  state,  and  presents  to  tlie  eyes  of  the  subject  no  other 
object  for  his  obedience,  no  other  executive  poucr^  hq 
other  fountain  of  justice,  except  the  king  ;  if  there  is  aaf 
thing  in  these  regularities,  superiorities,  and  jurisdictions, 
or  in  the  authority  usurped  and  exercised  in  imitatioQ 
of  these,  by  the  chief  of  the  clans,  which  in  any  degree 
interposes  itself  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  be* 
tween  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  mem« 
bers,  however  the  influence  of  such  irregular  powers 
may  have  been  used  on  a  late  occasion,  there  is^  in  the 
powers  themselves,  a  root  of  danger,  which  it  becomes 
the  prudence  and  feresight  of  a  wise  legislature  not  to 
allow  to  continue  any  longer  :  sir,  it  should  be  plucked 
up,  not  with  a  rough  and  violent,  but  with  a  firm  and  a 
determined  hand.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  it  i»  more  for 
the  honour  of  government,  more  for  the  wel&re  and 
safety  of  the  people,  to  see  eflPects  in  their  causes^  and  to 
destroy  the  seeds  of  future  commotions,  than  to  wait  dll 
they  come  to  that  fatal  maturity,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  renders  the  evil  more  apparent,  may  disable  the 
legislature  from  efFtctiifg  the  cure* 

1  remember  a  fine  panegyric  made  by  my  lord  Bacon, 
on  the  laws  of  Henry  IV,  *•  His  laws,'*  says  this  wise 
historian,  ^  were  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not  made  upon 
the  spur  of  particular  occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  of 
providence  for  the  future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his  peo* 
pie  more  and  more  happy."  All  these  admirable  words 
may,  with  great  justice  and  truth,  be  applied  to  the  bill 
now  under  your  consideration.  It  was  the  policy  of  king 
Henry  IV.  to  break  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  to  de- 
liver the  people  from  the  yoke  of  that  power  as  much  as 
he  could ;  and  to  the  consequential  effects  of  that  policy, 
rightly  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors,  upon  the 
foundations  he  had  laid,  is  owing  the  commerce,  the 
wealth,  and  the  liberty  that  the  nation  enjoys  to  this  day. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  in  this  debate,  with  no  little  sur- 
prise, an  imagination  thrown  out  by  some  gentlemen. 
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zealous  for  liberty,  as  if  the  purchasing  of  these  jurist 
dictions  and  superiorities  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present . 
|>ossessors,  and  restoring  them  to  the  crown,  would  be* 
very  detrimental  to  public  freedom. 

Sir,  I  have  read  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  qf  go<* 
vemment,  and  from  the  result  of  that  applicatioi),  I  be* 
lieve,  I  m^y  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  in 
every  kingdom,  where  great  powers  (especially  if  judi- 
cature) are  lodged  in.  the  hands  of  particular  subjects 
independently  of  the  crown,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  those  hands  and 
lodged  in  the  crown.  The  contest,  in  that  case,  is  not^ 
as  the  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend,  between  the  crown 
on  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  but  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  united  together  in  one  com- 
mon cause,  against  the  interest  of  those,  in  whom  powers 
of  that  nature  are  rested ;  which  is  an  interest  distinct 
from  both,  and  hurtful  to  both.  In  other  words,  Mr* 
Speaker,  it  is  not  a  dispute  between  liberty  and  preroga- 
tive, but  between  oppression  and  government.  This  is 
so  true,  that  in  no  one  of  the  several  Gothic  constitu- 
tons  established  in  Europe,  did  the  people  ever  attain  to 
any  considerable  share  of  wealth,  or  freedom,  till  they 
had  been  emancipated  from  such  jurisdictions,  and  till 
^1  the  other  powers  of  the  great  feudal  lords,  those  petty 
tyrants,  too  potent  for  subjects,  too  weak  for  sovereigns^ 
strong  enough  to  oppress,  but  unable  to  protect,  were  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  more  beneficial  and  salutary  power 
of  the  crown.  Indeed,  sir,  in  every  limited  monarchy  that 
as  on  the  principles  of  a  free  government,  which  has  a  king 
at  the  head  of  it,  the  power  of  the  crown,  when  acting 
within  its  due  bounds,  properly  restrained  and  confined 
by  law,  and  by  parliament,  is  the  authority  of  the  whole 
commonwealth. 

It  is  not  an  interest  set  up  in  the  king  against  that  of 
his  people :  no,  the  power  of  the  crown  is  only  a  name 
for  the  executive  part  of  the  government ;  it  is  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  the  whole  state,  that  acts  for  the  benefit 
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of  all  its  members :  though,  in  thelanguagc  of  the  law,  the 
exertion  of  it  is  called,  the  act  of  the  crown;  this  is 
particularly  true  in  matters  of  judicature,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  ;  the  exercising  of  these  is  a  power 
which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  whole  commion- 
wealth  to  place  in  the  crown,  that  when  a  king  divests 
himself  of  it,  or  gives  tip  any  part  of  it,  he  so  far  with* 
draws  the  protection  he  owes  to  his  subjects,  and  loosens 
the  bond  of  their  fealty  and  allegiance.  Will  you  not 
hear  my  cause,  (said  a  suitor  for  justice  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
oedon,)  then  be  no  longer  my  king.  Philip  admitted 
the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  confirmed  him  still  a  sub« 
ject  by  hearing  his  cause.  If  he  had  referred  him  to  a 
great  lord,  to  an  hereditary  judge,  the  man  would  have 
taken  that  lord,  that  judge,  for  his  king.  It  is  in  the 
dispensing  of  justice,  in  the  protecting  of  right,  and  re- 
dressing of  wrongs,  that  the  royal  authority  best  appears 
to  the  subject.  This  view  of  it  excites  his  veneration 
and  love ;  but  when  any  part  of  the  people  do  not  see 
their  sovereign  in  this  amiable  character,  they  are  too 
apt  to  forget  him,  and  turn  their  eyes  and  affections  an* 
ether  way.  On  these  principles  the  wisdom  of  our  con- 
stitution has  made  all  jurisdiction  immediately  flow  from 
the  crown ;  extend  that  wisdom  to  Scotland,  let  none 
be  exercised  in  the  most  distant  comer  of  these  regal 
dominions,  where  insurmountable  difficulties  do  not  pre- 
vent an  alteration,  otherwise  than  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  atad  by  virtue  of  his  commission^ 

This  is  an  eternal  maxim  of  policy ;  it  is  not  now 
taken  up  from  any  sudden  heat  or  resentment,  but  upoa 
cool  and  mature  deliberation  y  let  it  not  be  laid  down, 
because  of  any  sudden  heat  or  resentment  arising  against 
it  A/rithout  a  reasonable  cause ;  such  resentment  cannot 
l^e  lasting,  time  and  experience  will  certainly  overcome 
it ;  but  the  great  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  this 
bill,  if  it  shall  pass  into  a  law,  the  good  influence  it  will 
have  over  the  whole  British  state,  will  last,  I  hope,  to 
the  latest  posterity.     Can  there  be  a  better  or  happier 
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Irait  of  the  union  than  an  active  communication  of  the 
generouSi  free,  and  noble  plan  of  the  law  of  England, 
in  the  room  of  those  servile  tenures  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms ivhich,  in  Scotland,  deform  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  effects  which  they  have  over  that  part 
of  the  people,  which  being  least  civilized,  is  consequently 
more  prone  to  disorder,  disturb  the  peace,  and  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  whole  constitution  ?  When  tliis  is  ac- 
complished, when  these  thorns  are  once  rooted  up,  the 
way  will  be  open  to  many  other  improvements,  to  the 
introduction  of  arts,  of  manufactures,  of  industry,  of  all 
the  virtues  and  sweets  of  civil  life,  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
that  country  ;  but  all  these  blessings  must  t>e  the  gifts 
of  good  government.  Before  you  can  hope  to  make 
those  people  good  subjects,  or  in  any  manner  useful^ 
you  must  first  shew  them  more  evidently  whose  subjects 
they  are.  Before  they  can  be  mended  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  government,  they  must  be  protected  by  its  power, 
and  relieved  by  its  care.  Authority  and  justice  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  great  work  of  reformation  :  discip- 
line, peace,  and  civility  will  follow  after. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  any  thin?  more, 
in  order  to  shew  what  this  bill  is  not,  that  it  is  not  a 
breach  of  the  union,  that  it  is  not  an  infliction  of  penal- 
ties on  the  innocent  and  well-deserving  ;  but  allow  m^ 
only  to  sum  up,  in  a  very  few  words,  what  I  conceive 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  bill  to  secure  and  perfect  the  union,  to 
carry  the  justice  of  the  king  into  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and,  together  with  that  royal  justice,  a  more  set- 
tled peace,  a  more  regular  order,  a  surer  protection,  a 
closer  and  stronger  bond  of  allegiance  ;  to  put  an  end  ta 
all  those  dependencies  that  combine  men  together,  not  as 
subjects  of  the  same  king,  or  fellow^citixens  of  the  same 
state,  but  as  followers  of  particular  lords,  and  which 
oreate  an  awe  and  an  influence  alike  incompatible  with 
liberty  or  with  government.  This  will  be  done  by  this 
bill ;  and  when  you  do  this,  you  do  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  necessary  consequence,  strengthen  the  whole  consti* 
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tution,  strengthen  the  crown  on  his  majesty's  bead. 
strengthen  the  establishment  in  his  rqyal  family*  and 
make  the  cause  of  the  pretender  more  desperate  ;  for  this 
is  most  certain,  that  alt  irregularities  and  disorders  in  the 
state,  all  divisions  from  the  rule  of  true  policy,  and  frooi 
the  true  genius  of  the  English  constitution,  naturally  tend 
to  a  change  of  government,  and  will«  sooner  or  later,  if 
they  are  not  prevented  by  a  wise  and  timely  precautioB^ 
produce  or  assist  such  a  change.     Th^se  are  the  objects 
of  a  bill  against  which  such  unfortunate  and  unreason^ 
able  prejudices  havp  been  conceived.     I   cannot  better 
commend  the  policy  of  it  than  in  some  words  of  a  great 
lawyer,  and  a  great  statesman.  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his 
book  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdoni  of  Ireland,  an  excel- 
lent work,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted — the  words 
are  these,  '*  There  can  never  be  concord  or  unity  in  any 
one  kingdom  but  where  there  ^s  but  one  king,  ai^d  ow 
allegiance." 


THE  HON.  HORATIO  WALPOLE. 

4 

His  Speech  on  Parliamentary  Enquiries. 

Mr*.  Speaker, 

As  all  the  parliamentary  enquiries  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  which  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  have  either 

froduced  no  effect,  or  a  very  bad  one,  I  have  been,  and 
believe  I  shall  always  be,  against  our  giving  ourselves 
any  such  trouble  i  and,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  never  be  for 
our  enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  any  public  transaction, 
because  it  is  not  applauded  by  the  voice  of  common  fame ; 
a  voice  which  never  was  favourable  to  ministers,  till  after 
they  were  in  their  graves  ;  and  .then,  indeed,  they  may 
meet  with  that  •justice  which  they  never  could  expect 
while  they  were  alive.    I  knpw,  sir^  it  has  been  o(|(Q 
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urged  in  this  house,  that  common  fame  is  a  foundation 
sufficient  for  an  enquiry  :  but  this  is  a  doctrine  which  I 
never  could  subscribe  to,  because,  if  it  were  allowed  io 
its  full  extent,  we  could  never  be  a  session  without  an 
enquiry  ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  minister  who  was  not, 
^very  year  of  his  administration,  accused  by  common 
fame  of  having  done  something  amiss.     I  must  there- 
fore be  of  opinion,  that  a  parliamentary  enquiry  ought 
to  have  something  more  solid  than  common  fame  to  rest 
on.     But  whether  this  be  a  right  opinion  or  no  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  present  debate ; 
for  the  late  treaty  of  peace  is  not  so  much  as  accused  by 
common  fame.     By  every  one  who  considers  the  cir* 
cumstances  to  which  both  we  and  our  allies  were  re- 
duced, it  is  allowed  to  be  a  better  treaty  than  could  be 
expected :  and  as  the  decree  of  a  judge  is  generally  sup*' 
posed  to  be  just,  when  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
is  pleased  with  it,  so  the  late  treaty  has  this  in  its  favour^ 
that  it  is  more  exclaimed  against  in  France  than  it  is  in 
£ngland. 

An  enquiry  into  the  conductof  our  ministers,  with 
regard  to  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  cannot  therefore,  sir, 
be  said  to  have  even  common  fame  for  a  foundation ;  and 
if  we  have  no  foundation  for  enquiring  into  that  treaty ; 
we  can  have  no  foundation  for  enquiring  into  any  trans- 
action previous  to  it ;  for  surely  we  ought  not  to  inflame 
the  nation,  and  expose  our  own  characters  and  the  dig* 
nity  of  this  assembly,  by  setting  on  foot  an  enquiry  into 
•  an  affair  which  is  not  condemned  by  common  fame,  ua« 
less  we  had  proofs  of  some  wicked  design  or  egregious 
misconduct.  I  say,  sir,  expose  our  own  characters  and 
the  dignity  of  the  assembly,  because  when  a  parliamen- 
tary enquiry  is  set  on  foot,  the  people  always  conclude, 
that  something  wicked  or  very  weak  has  been  done,  and 
they  justly  expect  to  see  the  authors  punished,  or  at  least 
removed  from  our  national  councils.  If  they  are  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  they  always  suppose,  that 
JUkPXf  ^^  vs  have  httn  bribed  to  «cre«n  the  guilty,  an4 
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Conceive  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  thb  august 
•embly.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  consequence,  and 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  our  govemmeiil; 
and  yety  this  must  always  be  the  consequence  of  our  ca« 
quiring  into  any  transaction,  which  can  neither  be  ai> 
cused  of  weakness  or  wickedness ;  for  unless  somethiog 
of  this  kind  does  appear,  no  parliamentary  punishmcot 
can  ensue. 

But  supposing,  sir,  that  there  has  been  some  little 
neglect  or  imprudence  in  the  management  of  any  public 
affair,  and  that  the  managers  not  only  deserve »  but  wouU 
probably,  upon  an  enquiry,  meet  with  a  parliamentaiy 
punishment  or  censure ;  yet  the  dangers  to  which  the 
nation  is  exposed  by  every  such  enquiry,  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  over- balance  the  advantages  that  can  be  ex* 
pected  from  it.     The  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say,  that 
as  such  an  enquiry  is  always  carried  on  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, there  could  be  no  danger  of  any  secrets  being 
thereby  discovered,  that  mighc  any  way  prejudice  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  or  the  interest  of  the  nation  ;  but 
in  this  I  must  differ  from  his  lordship  ;  for  I  shall  always 
look  upon  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  the  more  personi 
a  secret  is  committed  to,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  its 
being  discovered.    Besides,  our  privy-counsellors  are 
always  sworn  to  secrecy,  which  will  always  be  a  bar  to 
their  discovering  any  of  the  secrets  of  government,  as 
the  noble  lord  himself  was  pleased  to  observe ;  for,  surely 
no  man  will  wantonly  tell  a  secret,  when  he  knows  that 
the  person  he  tells  it  to,  must  look  upon  him  as  a  perjured 
knave :  but  I  never  heard  that  the  members,  even  of 
•ur  secret  committees,  take  any  oath  of  secrecy ;  there- 
fore, we  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  their  discovering 
secrets  out  of  mere  wantonness;  especially,  when  we 
consider  how  fond  men  are  to  shew  that  they  know  more 
than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The' noble  lord  was  pleased  to  advance  another  doc- 
trine, sir,  in  which  I  cannot  agree  with  him :  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  a  wise  and  upright  minister  can  be 
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mt  to  no  great  trouble  by  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct ; 
>ut   I  must  beg  his  lordship^s  pardon.     If  an   innocent 
naix  were  to  be  tried  for  murder,  can  any  one  think,  that 
t-  "would  give  hiai  no  concern,  or  that  the  preparing  for, 
md   making  his  defence,  would  take  up  no  part  of  his 
time  f  The  most  prudent  and  most  innocent  man  may  be 
brought  to  suffer  by  false  witnessess,  or  by  misapprehend* 
ing  the  evidence,  either  for  him  or  against  him ;   there- 
fore, he  must  give  close  attention  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  trial)  to  prevent  or  expose  falsehood,  and  to  have 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  clearly  and  rightly  understood. 
This  is  the  very  case  of  a  minister,   whose  conduct  is 
enquired  into  by  parliament ;  his  character,  perhaps  his 
Bfe,  is  at  stake ;  and,  therefore,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  enquiry,  let  it  be  of  never  so  long  continuance,  he 
must   give  the  closet  attention  to  its  proceedings ;  he 
must  take  care  to  prevent  or  expose  any  false  witnesses 
against  him ;  he  must  take  care  to  have  proper  witnesses, 
and  proper  vouchers  for  his  defence  ;   and  he  must  take 
care  to  have  the  whole  evidence,  on  both  sides,  distinctly 
and  rightly   understood.     Can  a  minister,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  time  to  mind  the  public  business  of  the 
nation?  Ought  we  to  bring  any  one  of  our  sovereign's 
ministers  into  such  circumstances,  without  any  previous 
'  proofs  of  strong  presumptions  of  his  being  guilty  ?  Even 
then  we  ought  not,  unless  some  very  great  national  ad- 
vantage may  be  expected  from  the  result  of  the  enquiry. 
These,  sir,  are  inconveniencies  and  dangers  which 
should  make  us,  at  all  times,  extremely  cautious  of  en- 
tering upon  any  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  minis- 
ters; but  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  inconvenience 
I  have  not    yet  mentioned ;   that  is,  the    discredit  it 
brings  upon  our  administration  at  all  foreign  courts.     It 
is  like  a  gentleman'^s  having  a  suit  brought  against  him 
for  his  whole  estate :  let  the  suit  be  never  so  ground- 
less, no  man  will  give  him  credit  till  it   be  determined  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  may  lose  an  opportunity   of 
«iaking  great  improvements.  The  case  may  be  the  same 
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with  this  nation.     As  my  wortliy  friend  upon  the  floor 
has  already  hinted,  we  have  still  several  articles  to  setde 
both   with  France  and  Spain,  relating  to  our  commensb 
and  plantations.     Could  our  ministers  expect  any    sufr- 
cess  in  the  negotiations  for  this  purpose,  should  they  be 
brought  under,   what  I'  may  call  a  parliamentary   prose* 
cution?    And  as  both  France  arid  Spain  feel  as  yet  the 
smart  of  the  wounds  they  received  from  our  navy,  if 
those  points  are  not  settled  whilst  that  smart  remains,  we 
may  afterwards  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
ever  to  procure  any  settlement,  without  a  new  war.  Both 
these  kingdoms  have  reason  to  dread  the  power  of  thii 
nation,  whilst  we  are  cordially  united  amongst  ourselves: 
France  owes  its  being  to  our  divisions  under  Henri'  VL 
and  its  present  grandeur  to  our  divisions  under  Charles  I. 
and  Spain  owes  its  present  low  condition  to  our  cordisd 
imion  under  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Anne.     As  par* 
liamentary  enquiries  have  always  fomented  divisions  in 
this  country,  if  any  such  thing  should  be  now  set  on 
foot,  they  will  expect  the  same  consequence,  and  wiH 
haughtily  reject  the  most  reasonable  proposals  ou  r  minis* 
ters  can  make. 

The  present  is  therefore,  sir,  the  most  improper  time 
we  can  choose  for  enquiring  into  any  late  transaction^ 
were  there  really  a  good  ground  for  such  an  enquiry : 
but  when  there  is  not  the  least  ground  ;  when  our  mi- 
nisters are  not  so  much  as  accused  by  common  fame  of 
having  pursued  any  wicked  or  weak  measures  ;  when 
they  have  brought  our  enemies  to  yield  up  by  a  peace  all 
the  conquests  they  had  made  during  the  course  of  a  sue* 
cessful  war,  an  enquiry  would  not  only  be  groundless, 
but  madness  ;  for  as  to  the  insinuations  thrown  out,  as 
if  our  success  in  the  war  had  been  defeated  by  the  rival- 
ship  of  two  contending  ministers,  or  as  if  any  thing  had 
been  neglected  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  purpose  to 
shew  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they  must  not  expect 
tny  redress  by  entering  into  a  war  against  the  good 
liking  of  some  gentlemen ;  they  do  not  require  any  an- 
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been  between  ministers^  not*  do  I  kQow  of  any  gcntleraca 

tfaat  were  ever  against  entering  into  the  war ;  and  after 

ve  had  entered  into  the  war,  it  is  evident  from  facts,  and 

confirmed  by  the  lai^ge  debt  we  have  contracted,  that  we 

did  all  we  oould  to  obtain  success*     It  is  manifest,  that 

wc  did  not  spare  our  money,  and  our  enemies  themselvea 

confess,  thai  ^ur  troops,  did  not  spare  their  blood.      If 

our  allies,  did  not  likewise  exert  th^ir  utmost  strength*  or 

it  their  troops  did  not  at  all  times  appear  so  forward  to 

a|>ill  their  blood  in  their  country's  cause,  are  our  minis* 

ters  to  blame  ?  Or^can  this  be  a  reason  for  oiir  enquiriog 

into  the- conduct  of  our  ministers  f 

^  But  it  seems  to  be  some  people's  wajr  of  tlnnking»  sit*9 

that  eviery  misfortune  ought  to  be  cbtrgcd  to  the  account 

of  our  ministers :  though  in  this  country,  ministers  havit 

less  power  than  in  any  other,  yet  we  •  seem  to  thinks 

they  have  more  power  than  was  ever  granted  by .  God 

Alnvghty  to  any  human  creature.     If  an  expedition  be 

di^ppointed  by  contrary  winds  or  tempests,  our  mims- 

ters  ai:e  charged  with  the  disappointment,  as  if  they  had 

command  (^  wind  and  weather*     If  an  entserprixe  faib 

bgr  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  the  officers  eknployed^  our 

GomplaintSi  presently  run  high  against  ^our  ministrrst 

though  every  one  knows,  that  by  the  nature  of  our  con« 

stitution,   oiir  ministers  are  often  obliged  to  employ 

officers^  on  whose  care  or  capacity  they  have  little  de« 

pendence.     In  short,  some  people  amongst  us  seem  to 

treat  our  ministers,  a^  the  Turkish  Janizaries  do  their 

commanders.     If  they  have  good  success,  their  com* 

mander  is  a  wise  and  great  general,  let  his  success  be 

never  so  accidental,  his  blunders  never  so  conspicuous : 

whereas,  if  they  meet  with  bad  success,  the  whole  blame 

is  laid  upon  the  commander,  though  often  owing  to 

their  own  cowardice  or  sedition.     But  in  one  respect 

Ijiere  is  a  wide  di£Eerence;  for  in  this  way  of  judging^ 

the  Turkish  Janizaries  are  constant  and  uniform;  whereas^ 

k  thia  country,  let  a  man  who  but  yesterday  load^  ibe 
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tttnittera  with  everjr  inisfoitaiiri  and  itipuftcd  nmw^ 
WS8  to  mere  ehMioe ;  I  sajr,  let.  si^h  a  »aa  btve  lo-dq^ 

jdaoe  in  the  adminiiliation,  and  iie  becMBes  the  vtxf 
i^«nie  of  a  Turkish  Janiamy ;  evtty  suoocsa  ia  theq 
awing  tothe  msdom  of  the  iMDistet,  and  eycfy  iirfnr<i 
ttine  he  aacribea  to  some  fatal  accideat  beyond  tkc  nadl 
of  hmnan  foresiglit. 

Thi8»  sir^  is  an  observalion  I  hare  lopg  %nicm  inadei 
il  has  been  confirmed  by  many  experioieala  ;  and  if  a 
new  espcrimeM  were  now  to  be  made,  I  beliove  I 
ahouidf  see  the  tnidi  of  it  eatablished.  Bat  thank  God  { 
llbniajea^  haia  much  juster  way  of  judgii^$  hodoca 
not  judge  of  a  minister  from  the  events  bat  frona  dif. 
whole  tenw  of  his  conduot ;  and  whaterer  the  *vmiBiy 
itf  the  times  might  oblige  king  William  to  do^  aa  his  pnt 
aent  majesty  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  under,  any  «idi 
necessity,  we  must  suppose  that  his  majestf  wovJd  nal 
only  hive  dhsovered,  butdisgraeed  any  minister  i|nt 
kad  sacriAced  hb  gk>ry^  or  the  gcxidof  his  8ttbject9|  t0 
mny  private  pasmon  or  resentment ;  which  wi^.  afieril 
of  itself  akme  a  sofioient  argument  for  concluding^  dut 
noffaing  weak  or  wicked  haa  been  transacted,  either  in 
die  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  the  negotiations  for  a 
peae6 ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  against  our  agfoeiiig  todiis 
motion. 


JOHN  MORTON,  £Sq. 
His  Spteth  Mi  tht  MiOmy  BUU 

* 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Tna  amendment  made  by  the  committee  to  tfie  oath 
now  under  our  eonsideratioo,  was  an  amendment,  which, 
ao  fior  as  it  went,  I  highly  approved  of;  and  I  was  glad 
to  find  a^  opiaioQ  supported  by  some  gentlemen,  whose 
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cendurretice  I  dull  alviqrt  bo  proud  itt  %  fattt  evdii  dm 

1  did  not  think  Ac  ameadoieiit  extenaivc  cn^ugbu  Hewn 

ever,  I  ^escdved  not  €o  propose  any  fitrtlier  extension  of 

it  at  dnt  time,  because  I  was  apprehensive  lest  it  migfaik 

liave  defisaled  wiiai;  I  then  ainaed  at,  and  beeanae  I 

knew,  that  a  fiirther  aaaendment  nusdit  be  proposed  upcm 

the  rep<»t  from  that  committee.    I  shall  therefonr  mow 

iMg  leave  to  observe  the  impropriety  of  our  giving  a 

grater  power  tp  the  courts  below»  dian  we  give  to,  or 

Reserve  for  the  high  court  of  parliament.    By  the  oathp 

as  it  now  stands,  any  member  of  a  court-martial  nsay  be 

€rf>liged  by  any  of  the  courts  in  Westminster-haU,  to  dase» 

ciose  or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  every  particular 

member  of  die  court-martial,  when  it  becomes  necessargr 

to  have  a  proof  thereof  in  any  trial  bcfinre  tbem^i    But  if 

B.  question  ^oold  arise  in  this  or  the  other  bouae  of  pan 

liament,  relating  to  the  proceedings,  or  the  seateuee  of 

a  court-martial,  no  member  thereof  could  be  desired^ 

much  less  required,  to  disoloae  or  discover  the  vote  of 

tipifi&in  of  any  particular  member  of  that  oomt-martiala 

tati  surety,  we  could  not  desire  a  geatkman  to  omha 

sueh  discovery,  when  he  is  bound  by  hb  oath  uotto  do 

so,  unless  we  afaould  assume  to  ourselves  a  diBfiensmg 

power,  which,  I  hope,  no  parliament^  not  any  couitiy 

snagiatraie  in  Great*  Britain,  ever  will. 

I  confess,  sir,  I  was  always,  and  still  am,  against  the 
whole  of  this  oath  of  secreey •  It  is  an  innovation  lately 
brouffht  into  our  military  law  ;  and  it  is  an  innovatioi| 
whim  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  qf  our  laws» 
and  the  very  spirit  of  our  constitution*  With  us  the 
courts  of  justice  have  alwaya^been  open,  and  the  judges 
thereof  have  delivered  their  opinions,  and  passed  sen* 
tence  or  judgment  in  the  fiice  of  the  worid«  Tlits  will 
always  have  a  good  cffisctin  &vour  of  justice ;  for  let  mea 
be  never  so  corrupt,  let  them  be  never  so<  abondoaed» 
diey  will  alwa>  s  have  some  regard  fbr  their  safety,  if  fiot 
^r  their  repuUition  ;  and  will  be  cautious  of  letting  tiia 
people  know,  that  they  have  been  tlM^  tools  of  oppieosiefii 
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and  the  dispensers  of  manifesi  injasdci.  •  fi«c:iif 
onee  begin  to  have  sentence  passed  in  secret,  and  under 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  we  shall  soon  begin  to  barecilie 
ifi'hole  trial  carried  on  in  the  same  manner ;  and  this 
amells  so  strong  in  the  court  of  Inqnisitton,  and  of  iteae 
terribje  recluse  courts  which  are  in  artatrary  govemi 
ments  the  instruments  of  tvranny,  thatitmnat  give  a 
just  alarm  to  every  gentleman  who  has  a  regaoid  far 
our  bonstitutiod,  or  the  happiness  of  posterity. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  use  ot,  sir,  for  this  oA 
of  secrecy,  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  in  its  favooi^ 
ttet  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  our  returning  10 
the  regulation  of  1713,  by  which  it  was  provided;ttliat 
HO  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  cowta^ 
martial,  should  extend  to  life  or  limb  ;  and(»  with  respect 
to  oommisjiion  oficers)  1  think,  the  restraint  should  fat 
Carried  even  to  that  of  corporeal  punishment ;  for  that  of 
breaking,  suspending,  or  fining  a  rommi^ion-offiocr)  is; 
I  think,  the  highest  punishment  we  ought  to  allow  a  conrti 
martial  in  time  of  peace  to  inflict ;  and  in  time  of  «ar 
we  have  no  occasion  for  a  mutiny -bilK  because  hia  raa» 
jesty's  prerogative  then  takes  piaoe,  by. which  he  maf 
not  only  appoint  courts- martial,  but  may  furnish  then 
irith  such  powers  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

When  I  thus  talk  of  the  argument  brought  in  favour 
of  this  oath,  1  believe  every  gentleman  will  suppoau,  I 
mean  that  by  which  it  is  saui.  that  as  oificers  depend 
for  their  preferment,  as  well  as  for  their  continuance  ia 
commission,  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown,  or 
rather  of  the  prime  minister,  or  general  for  the  time 
being,  they  may,  when  upon  a  court*martial,  be  detci% 
mined  by  fhe  influence  of  that  nunister,  or  general,  to 
acquit  or  condemn  and  punish,  not  accordiiig  to  justice^ 
but  acconding  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  This  they  allov 
to  be  a  danger  that  ought  not  to  be  apprehended,  and 
this  danger  they  pretend  to  c4)vbte,  by  obliging  every 
fiftcer,  upon  oath,  not  to  disclose  the  vote  or  opmion  of 
fffiy  particular  member  of  the  court-martial. 
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.  Itt  -tfa^xflrBt  ]^aflx  of  diis  argument,  sir,  I  mbst  heartilj^ 

R^nee'  wkh  ^o^e  gentlemen  :  -we  know  how  liable  our 

Botntnon  law  ju^e&  were  lo  ministerial  influence,  when 

Ibeir  ^aommisbftoos  depended  upon  ministerial  pleasure ; 

and^  therefore^  I  shall  most  readily  allow,  that  the  daa« 

^r  !suggeaied  *  by  those  gentlemen,  is  far  from  being 

imaginary,  but .  I  cannot  agree  in  the  last  part  of  theiy 

surguinent ;  for  I  cannot  suppose,  that  this  danger  will 

i>e  in  the  least  obviated  by  the  oath  of  secrecy  proposed. 

^We  jcnow  bow  little  an  oath  is  regarded  by  mankind, 

jMrfaen  it' happens  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  interesti 

and  when' they  may  break  it  not  only  with  impunity,  but 

advantage.     No  officer  will,  therefore,  notwithstanding 

:fchis  oath,  suppose  that  this  way  of  voting  at  a  court-mar^ 

Itialcon  be  hid  from  the  crown,  or  the  general,  or  mtni$« 

ter  for  the  time  being;  consequently,  the  members  of  a 

Qourt-martial  will  still  continue  to  be  under  the  sama 

influence  they  are  nom.    Nay,  1  think,  they  will  be  more 

«D  ;.  becaise,  as  their  way  of  voting  will  by  this  oath  b^ 

kept  hid  from  the  world,  they  will  with  the  more  freedom 

idandon  themselves  to  dat  influence,  and  ministers  or 

ipnerals  will  with  the  less  restraint  make  use  of  it.     At 

Resent,  or  at  least  before  this  oath  was  intitxlueed,  a 

nan^sway  'bf  voting  at  a  court-martial  was  publtcl|r 

known ;  and  if  one  voted  against  what  was  supposed 

to  be  the  kiolination  of  the  minister,  or  general,  aiMl  was 

afiterwards  dismissed  the  service,  or  disappointed  in  his 

preferment,  the  world  of  course  supposed,  that  it  was  on^ 

vecouat  of  fab  having  voted  according  to  conscience^ 

which  was  an  imputation  that  a  wise  minister,  or  general^ 

arouU  choose  to  avoid  ;  but  no  minister,  or  general,  can 

now  be  in  danger  of  any  such  inrputation,  and,  there* 

forey  they  will  with  the  more  freedom  dismiss  -  or  disap* 

point  any  officer  who  dares  to  vote  at  a  conrt- martial 

contrary  to  their  direction. 

This  argument  is,  therfore,  sir,  what  may  be  called 
srgumentum  ad  homi$i€m^  for  restraining  vourts*marf 
tialy^intime  of  peace,  from  inAictiiig  any  punishfient 
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extendmg  to  life  or  limb,  but  can  be  no  argumttitfcr¥te 
oath  of  secrecy  proposed  ;  and  the  other  ai^guilientp 
it  will  prevent  officers  being  exposed  to  the  ret 
of  one  another,  for  their  way  of  voting  at  a  court-t 
is  equally .  frivolous  :  Nay,  I  think  it  is  worse  f  fot  it 
carries  with  it  imputation,  both  upon  the  officers  cf 
our  army,  and  upon  our  laws.  Can  wei>u]ppose,  dat 
any  officer  of  our  army  would  be  afraid  of  doing  josdci^ 
lest  he  should  thereby  incur  the  displeasure  of  another 
officer  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  our  laws  would  pemut  mr 
officer  to  shew  the  least  sign  of  such  a  resentment  wim 
impunity  ?  This  is,  therefore,  forming  to  ouraelres  a0 
imaginary  evil,  and  making  use  of  that  as  an  argomite 
for  introducing  a  real  evil,  and  an  evil  which  wiU  be  a 
precedent  for  introducing  the  worst  of  all  evils,  wlndi 
IS  that  of  a  secret  and  arbitrary  tribunal ;  for  does  not 
every  gentleman  see,  that  both  thb  and  the  former  mgv* 
ment  are  equally  strong  for  keeping  secret  the  whole 
proceedings  of  a  court*martial  f  And  having  once  estib 
blished  such  a  secret  military  tribunal,  it  will  be  a  preoe^ 
dent  for  establishing  such  secret  tribunals  in  all  tnals  at 
common  law.  May  it  not  be  said,  that  our  commoB 
law  judges  will  be  the  less  liable  to  influence,  the  raoit 
secret  their  proceedings  are  kept  ?  Do  not  we  know,  liait 
our  common  law  judges  are  liable  to  resentmenlv 
and  some  have  actually  suffered  for  the  decrees  they 
have  made,  or  the  judgments  they  have  pronounoed  f 
!3ut  such  arguments  wiU  never,  I  hope,  prevail  with  us  to 
establish  an  inquisitorial  method  of  proceeding  in  any 
of  our  courts  at  common-law* 

But,  sir,  as  I  am  not  to  oppose  this  oath  of  secrecy  k 
generali  I  should  not  have  taken  up  your  time  widi 
saying  so  much  against  it,  If  J  had  not  thought  it  ne» 
cessary  for  inducing  gentlemen  the  more  readily  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  1  am  to  propose :  for  if  there  be  no  evi- 
dent necessity  for  the  oath  itself,  there  is  the  less  danger 
in  any  exception  that  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  madi 
|Q )%    The  committee  have  already  intrgdiKred  one  (x« 
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icylionp  vith  rtgtfd  to  courts  of  juatioei  said  as  we 
peak  inclined  to  agree  to  that  exception,  it  will  look 
txtremdy  odd,  if  we  do  not  now  introduce  another,  with 
tegaord  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Is  it  impossible 
&o  suppose,  that  a  court-martial  may  behave  so  as  to 
leacrvc  to  have  their  proceedings  enquired  into,  and 
puiffnshrd  by  parliament  ?    Suppose,  then,  that  a  court- 
marUal  should  make  itself  an  instrument  of  oppression  in 
tbe  bauds  of  an  arbitsary,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  general ; 
and   should  by  his  direction  proceed,  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  to  pass  a  most  unjust  sentence.     Suppose  such 
a  court-martial  should  condemn  a  colonel  to  be  shot  for 
mutiny,  because  he  did  not  march  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, according  to  hb  general's  orders,  to  prevent  our  as- 
sembling in  this  house :  would  not  such  a  court*marti^ 
deserve  to  have  their  conduct  enquired  into  and  punished 
l»y  parliament  ?  But  how  should  we  enquire?  whom  could 
we  punish  ?  We  might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  proof  of  the 
sentence  ;  but  we  could  have  no  proof  as  to  those  that 
agreed,  or  disagreed  to  it ;   therefore,  we  must  cither 
condemn  or  acquit  by  the  lump;  and  though  this  sort  of 
lumping  justice  was  once  practised  by  parliament,  I  hope 
^  precedent  will  never  again  be  followed  ;  at  least,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  never,  by  a  law  of  our  own,  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  follow  it. 

Suppo^  again,  air,  that  a  court-martial  should  by  their 

sentence  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege ;  against  whom 

could  the  member  complain  who  had  suflercd  by  that 

breach?  He  must  complain  against  every  constituent 

member  of  that  court-martial ;  and  supposing  we  should 

think  it^uch  a  heinous  breach  of  privilege,  as  to  deserve 

a  punishment  signally  severe,  we  must  inflict  that  pu. 

inshmrat  upon  every  one,  even  though  twelve  of  the 

fifc-and-twenty  constituent  members  of  that  court-mar- 

&1  had  voted  against  the  sentence,  and,   consequently 

were  innocent  of  the  crime  :  for  by  the  oath  as  it  now 

stands,  we  shall  render  it  impossil  le  for  the  innocent  to 

inake  their  innocence  appear*    Can  a  British  parliament 


A 
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agree  to  AWf  law^  which  thiis  cdnfbbiids  the  inhotent 
the  guihy,  and  renders  it  impossfible  to>punish  the  * 


without  inTolving  the  former  in  the  same  sort  of  paii]i8lw> 
ment  ?  The  injustice  of  this  is  aio  manifest,  that  I  am  pcfv 


waded,  evea  those  who  think  this  oath  of  secrecy 
sary,  will  be  glad  of  any  expedient  §6r  extricating  tbeoa- 
out  of  this  difficulty  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  conclude 
with  moving.  That  after  the  words,  'by  due  dourse  of 
law,'  the  words,  or  ^  by  either  bouse  of  parliamenty'  mmy 
be  »lded^  by  way  of  amendment. 

HENRY  FOX,  ESQ, 

(Afterwards  Lord  Holland^) 

Was  the  father  of  the  late  celebrated  C.  J.  Fox.     Perhaps  the  reader 
'  may  be  able  to  trace  some  resemblance  in  their  manner  of  speak«' 
ing ;  the  same  close  consecutive  mode  of  reasoning,  and  the  aanw 
disposition  to^o  round  his  subject^  and  view  it  in  its  varkius  a»^ 
pects  and  bearings. 

His  Speech  in  Reply. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  WAS  one  of  those  that  were  against  the  amendment 
made  by  the  committee,  and  I  was  against  it,  because  I 
thought  it  quite  unnecessary  :  for  I  shall  always  be  against 
making  an  unnecessary  amendnient  to  any  bill  brouf^t 
into  this  house*  I  then  thought  it  unnecessary,  and  i 
stiil  think  it  so ;  because  I  cannot  surest  to  myself  a 
case  wherein  it  may  become  necessary  for  an  inferior 
court  of  justice  to  enquire  who  voted  for  or  against  anjr 
sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  and  if  the  parliament  should 
ever  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  enquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial,  it  would  be  easy  to  briiq^ 
in  and  pass  a  short  bill,  for  enabling  the  officera  to  dis- 
close  the  opinions  of  the  several  members  of  that  eourt- 
martial,  in  pursuance  of  the  exception  contained  in  the 
oath,  as  it  stood  when  first  brought  in.  This  I  say,  sir» 
was,  thia  is  still  my  opinion ;  but  I  shall  always  readily 
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aiibmit  when  I  find  the  majority  of  this  house  to  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  now  op- 
pose  our  agreeing  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  com^i^' 
mittee  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  to  any  further  amendment^ 
bec^ause  1  foresee  that  it  would  occasion  such  a  number 
of  others^  as  would  render  the  oath  quite  insignificant ; 
Which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  design  of  those  who  are 
ligainst  the  oath  in  general ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  them  in   opinion  :  for  I  think  the  oath  as  it  now 
stands,  can  be  attended  with  no  bad  consequence,  and 
will  certainly  prevent  several  mischiefs* 
-    As  to  the  danger  suggested,  sir,  that  this  oath  of  se- 
crecy may  be  made  a  [H*ecedent  for  introducing  the  same 
sort  of  regulation  with  regard  to  our  courts  of  common 
iaw,  I  must  think  it  altogether  chimerical  s  for  the  nature 
idf  the  military  law  is  so  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  courts- 
martial  are  necessarily  so  very  different  from  those  in  our 
courts  at  common  law,  that  no  regulation  in  the  one  can 
ever  be  made  a  prccedetit  for  any  regulation  in  the  other* 
And  as  this  is  the  only  danger  I  have  ever  heard  siig- 
gested)   I  think  we  have  no  bad  consequence  to  appre- 
hend from  establishing  this  oath  of  secrecy,  with  respect 
to  the  vote  or  opinion  of  the  seveltal  meml^rs  of  a  court* 
martial ;  nor  is  this  without  precedent  even  in  the  pro-* 
ceedings  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  for  the  members 
of  both  are  bound  not  to  disclose  what  passes  in  the 
house  ;  and  though,  when  we  hear  counsel  upon  any  case, 
or  any  point  in  dispute,  we  throw  our  doors  in  a  manner 
open,  yet  every  one  knows,  that  in  both  houses,  the  doors 
jaat  shut,  and  every  stranger  regularly  excluded,  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  determine  the  case  or  point 
among  ourselves. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  mischiefs  that  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  avoided  by  the  oath  of  secrecy  proposed, 
I  must  first  observe,  that  in  human  affairs  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  every  inconvenience,  every  evil :  all  that  human 
wisdom  can  do^  is  to  choose  the  least  evil,  and  not  to  expQse 
Vol.  L  64 
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QurselvM  to  a  great  incimveiiieixx  for  (he  sake  of  pre* 
venting  n  9mall  one.    After  having  premised  t)iifi»  1  sfaail 
without  liesitation  agree,  that  the  judges  of  every  oouif 
Qught  to  be  made  as  independent  as  poi^ible*    With  xc« 
gard  to  our  common  law  judges,  we  haTe,  since  ^tm 
happy  revolution,  effect  this  as  much,  I  believe,  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit.    But  vtrith  iTg^d  to  ibffi 
judges  upon  a  court-martial,  it  is  imposttUe,  it  would  be 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  #f  militaij 
service,  to  render  them  independent  of  the  comoumder  i* 
chief ;  therefore  we  have  reason  to  af^xreheiid,  that  tiM» 
vote  or  opinion  of  gentlemen  in  a  court-martial  may  be  dU 
rected  by  the  influence  of  the  comniander  in  chici>  when 
he  resolves  to  make  use  of  hb  influence  for  tluit  person^ 
How  is  this  to  be  prevented  ?    No  way  I  can  ^uiik  o^ 
but  by  preventing  its  being  known  how  eveiy  partkalat 
member  voted  ;  and  I  wish  any  gendeman  could  seg^pest 
a  more  effectual  method  than  that  of  an  oath  of  set 
crecy. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  sir,  that  gentlemen  oonvcr* 
sant  in  the  hiw  should  be  of  opinion,  that  mankind  in 
general  are  regardless  of  an  oath«  The  sug^stion  is  too 
true,  I  believe,  in  all  trials  at  common  law,  and  all  dis* 
putes  about  private  property }  but  it  is  not  so  with  tbs 
officers  erf  the  army.  They  must  have  a  little  more  re* 
gard  to  their  character  for  honour,  as  well  as  courage^ 
than  is  necessary  in  common  life ;  and  when  the  chanic* 
ter  of  an  informer  is  tacked  to  perjury,  they  must  have 
a  very  great  regard  to  the  oath  they  have  taken.  Tius 
will  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  now  under  con^ 
sideiation :  if  any  officer  should,  notwithstanding  his  oath, 
disclose  to  the  commander  in  chief,  the  vote  cr  opimoB 
of  any  other  officer  upon  a  court-martial,  be  would  be 
locked  on  not  only  as  a  perjured  wretch,  but  also  as  an 
informer ;  no  gentlenmn  would  then  keep  him  company, 
no  officer  would  roll  with  him ;  by  which  means  he  must 
necessarily  be  driven  out  of  the  army.  Therefore  it  is 
cvidem,  tliat  officers  not  only  may,  but  will  depend  opct 
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iStmiat  vote  <yr  ttpinkm  bein^  kqit  secret  from  the  com-' 
tosmAtx  in  chkh  as  well  as  every  one  else ;  and  eonae** 
quently,  will  not  be  so  mocfa  under  his  influence,  witb 
Regard  to  any  vote  or  opinion  they  may  gire  in  a  court* 
Infitttia},  as  they  were  before  thisregulatton  was  introduced. 
^  As  to  tiie  other  mischief  proposed  to  be  prevented  by 
<Ir8  oath,  which  is  that  of  the  heart-burnings  and  ani* 
mdsities  raised  among  officers  when  their  way  of  voting 
at  odUrts^-martial  is  known,  the  honourable  gentleman 
misttaki  or  forgot  to  mention  the  consequence  of  these 
heartTbunlings  and  animosities.  It  is  not,  slr^  die  perso-< 
nal  danger  to  whieh  officers  may  be  thereby  expoaed,  but 
it  is  the  prejudice  it  may  be  of  to  the  servici^ ;  for  what 
there  is  not  a  cordial  friendship  among  the  officers  em*' 
f>loyed  in  the  sanne  expedition,  or  upon  the  same  com-* 
nand,  it  often  occasions  a  miscarriage  or  defeat.  But 
even  that  of  the  personal  danger  to  which  officers  are  ex^ 
posed,  deserves  our  consideration^  and  ought  to  be  pre^ 
vented  as  far  as  possible.  The  case  of  officers  giving  their 
optnion  in  a  eourt-maftial,  and  that  of  a  judge  delivering 
liis  opinion  from  the  bench,  is  widely  di&rent.  The  latter 
may  never^  probably,  converse,  or  l)e  in  company  with  any 
man  he  has  offended  by  that  opinion  x  he  seldcon  appears 
but  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  amongst  his  intim^ue  friends  $ 
andf  consequently,  cannot  be  much  exposed  to  the  re* 
sentment  of  the  man  he  has  offended ;  but  aa  officer  may 
happen  the  yetf  nei^t  day  to  be  in  commany,  perhaps  sent 
upon  die  same  command,  with  the  man  against  whom  he 
voted  at  a  court-martial ;  and  though  such  man  may  not 
teem  to  shew  any  resentment  against  him  on  that  aecountg 
he  may  pick  4  quarrel  with  him  upon  some  other  account, 
and  may  pi|t  an  end  to  hi^  life  in  a  duel,  without  its  be. 
ing  possibly  even  for  a  court%martial  tq  determine,  that 
the  duel  proceeded  from  a  secret  resentment  of  what 
fhe  deceased  had  done  at  a  court*martia} ;  from  whence 
we  see,  that  it  is  ili)|>ossible  to  prevent  the  fiital  ponse^ 
quences  of  such  heart*humings  and  animosities  amons 
tffic^rs>  aoy  other  way  than  by  preventing  a  discovery  ^ 
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the  vote  or  opinion  of  airf  officer  upon  a  eourUoiartilil  t 
and  for  dus  purpose,  the  oath  now  proposed,  if  it  staactt 
as  it  now  does,  will,  I  hope,  be  eflS^ctual. 

But  now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  amendment  which  thq 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  propose,    I  must 
thinlc  it  quite  unnecessary,  because,  in  my  opipioa,  h  it 
comprehended  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  commil« 
tee.     Is  not  the  high  court  of  parliament  a  court  of  jus« 
tide  ?  Surely,  it  is  the  highest  court  in  this  kingdom ;  andf 
I  hope,  it  will  always  be  a  court  of  justice.     SupposCi 
then,  that  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  enquire  into 
the  conduct  of  a  court-martial,  and  should  be  <4  opiiuooi 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  some  high  misdemeanor,  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  punished ;   our  method  of  proi 
ceeding  must  be  by  impeachment  before  the  other  bousei 
and  in  that  case,   is  not  the  other  house  to  be  deemed  a 
eourt  of  justice  ?  Can  we  then  think,  that  any   officer 
would  be   bound  by  this  oath,  as  it  now  stands,  not  to 
discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  member  of  that  court- 
IP  artial?  The  case  is  to  me  so  clear,  that  I  wonder  any 
'one  should  doubt  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  was  surprised 
to  bear  such  an  amendment  proposed   by  a  gentleman, 
who  was  not  only  bred  to  the  law,  but  has  a  very  extent 
sive  knowledge  of  it* 

As  to  that  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  sir,Ido  not  know  how 
any  court-martial  can  be  guilty  of  it :  for  as  they  have 
nothing  to  dq  with  property,  as  they  take  no  cognizance 
of  any  thing  but  crimes,  and  qf  no  crimes  but  such  as 
are  of  a  military  nature,  their  jurisdiction  can  never,  I 
think,  interfere  with  any  known  privilege  of  parliament ; 
for  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  claimed  any  privilege 
with  regard  to  crimes ;  and  therefore  any  of  our  common 
law  courts,  nay,  even  a  single  justice  of  peace,  may 
commit  a  member  to  prison,  if  he  ha$  committed  a  mur- 
der, or  been  guilty  of  a  riot ;  and  this  he  may  do  without 
the  least  danger  of  being  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege.  For  the  same  reason,  if  a  member  of  this 
bouse  be  an  officer  in  the  army^  hi^  general  may  put  biai 
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under  arrest,  or  mxy  order  him  to  be  tried  by  a  courts 
martial^  without  being  guilty  of  any  breach  of  privilege ; 
for  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  am  sure,  it  would  not  be  pro* 
per  that  any  officer  in  tlie  army  should  ever  be  chosen  a 
tciember  of  this  house,  or  any  member  of  this  house  pre« 
fsrred  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army. 

With  regard  to  a  breach  of  privilege  therefore,  sir,  I 
think  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  suggest  a  case  of  that 
l^ind,  where  it  might  become  necessary  for  us  to  enquire 
into  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  a 
court-martial ;  and  if  any  such  extraordinary  case  should 
ever  occur,  we  should  then  be  acting  in  our  judicative 
eapacity,  as  much  as  any  court  of  justice  is,  when  it 
enquires  into  and  punishes  a  contempt  of  court ;  conae^ 
quently ,  no  officer  would  by  this  oath  be  bound  up  from 
disclosing  to  us  the  vote  or  opinion  of  every  member  of 
a  court  martial,  that  had  by  their  sentence  committed  a 
breach  pf  the  privileges  of  this  house. 
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His  speech  on  the  Power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 

cashier  A/on- commissioned  Officers. 

Mn  Speaker,  . 

I  B£Li£V£,  every  gentleman  will  admit,  that  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  our  sitting  here  is,  to  take  care  not  cmly  of 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people  in  general,  but 
of  every  man,  and  every  set  of  men,  in  particular ;  and 
there  is  no  set  of  men  m  the  kingdom  whose  liberties 
and  properties  we  ought  to  be  more  careful  of,  than 
those  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  both  on  account  of 
their  distinguished  merit,  and  on  account  of  the  danger 
accruing  from  their  being  once  brought  into  a  state  of 
slavery ;  for  if  this  should  ever  happen,  they  will  proba* 
\>\Y9  ^d  may  easily,  enable  some  futuire  ambitious 
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prince  or  prime  minister  to  bring  llie  T69t  of 
countrymen  into  the  same  condition  with  themselTtik 
When  I  talk  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  soldiers  ana 
sailors,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  exempted  IroA 
military  law,  or  a  military  jurisdiction;    for  that,  I 
know,  is  inconsistent  with  the  service :  and  I  likeiN^ 
know,  that  whilst  courts- martial  preserve  their  intep;rit7, 
a  man's  liberty  and  property  is  as  safe  under  their  juris* 
diction,  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  common  law.     He 
knows  the  laws,  he  knows  the  methods  by  which  he  ig. 
to  be  tried ;  and  by  a  careful  observance  of  his  duty,  ht 
may  prevent  his  being  ever  in  danger  of  suffering  by 
their  sentence.     What  I  mean,  sir,  is,  a  man's  being 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  his  com* 
manding  officer,  and  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  suffering  in  his  person  or  property,  by  the  whimsical 
and  unmerited  resentment  of  such  officer ;  for  a  man  ii| 
these  circumstances  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  slaye^  and 
very  often  suffers  for  what  he  ought  to  be  rewarded  for. 

When  I  talk  of  the  properties  of  soldiers,  |;entlemen 
may  perhaps,  sir,  make  themselves  merry  with  what  I 
say ;  for  I  shall  allow,  that  very  few  of  them  can  ever 
arrive  at  any  property  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  granted* 
that  every  officer,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned, 
has  some  property.  His  office  or  rank  is  his  property, 
as  well  as  the  pay  which  belongs  to  it ;  and  it  is  a  pro- 
perty which,  we  are  to  suppose,  he  has  purchased  by  his 
service.  I  shall  admit  that  this  is  not  always  the  pur« 
chase ;  for  in  the  army,  as  well  as  in  other  departments* 
men  are  sometimes  pt*eferred  for  what  they  ought  to  be 
cashiered ;  and  some,  I  believe,  especially  of  the  noa- 
Commissioned  officers,  are  raised,  (as  one  officer  wittily 
said  to  another,  who  had  a  handsome  wife)  not  by  tM 
sword  but  the  scabbard.  But  in  general,  I  hope,  w^ 
may  suppose,  that  no  officer,  not  even  a  corporal,  obtains 
his  preferment  but  by  the  merit  of  bis  service ;  and  that  I 
must  reckon  a  much  more  valuable  consideration,  at  least 
Urith  regard  to  the  public,  than  if  he  had  bought  i^at  the 
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lighest  price  with  his  money.  An  officer's  rank  in  the 
urmy,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  1  must  therefore  look  on  a3 
iis  property  ;  and  this  house  ought  to  take  care,  that  no 
[nan  should  be  stript  of  his  property,  unless  he  has  been 
guilty  of  some  very  great  crime,  or  some  heinous  neglect 
of  duty. 

But  sir,  with  regard  to  the  staff- officers,  I  do    not 
knpw  how  a  custom  has  prevailed  in  the  army,  that  they 
are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  colonel  of  the  regi« 
ment,  and  that  he  may,  whenever  he  pleases,  degrade 
them  from  the  preferment  they  have  thus  purchased,  and 
reduce  them  into  the  ranks ;  that  is,  reduce  them  again 
to  the  state  tod  condition  of  a  common  soldier,     VHien 
this   custom  was  first  introduced,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  I  think  it  was  never  established  by  any  article  of 
war,  before  the  year  1747,  when  our  usual  articles  of 
war  underwent   many  and  great  alterations,   most  of 
which  were  unnecessary,  even  for  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  could  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  vesting  an  ab- 
solute and  despotic  power  in  the  chief  commander  of 
our  army.     In  that  remarkable  year,  indeed,  this  power 
of  a  colonel's  reducing  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  a 
pfivate  oentinel,  by  his  sole  and  absolute  authority^  was 
slipt  into  our  articles  of  war,  and  now  stands,  I  think, 
in  the  16th  article  of  the  15th  section,  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  provides,  that  no  commis- 
sioned officer  shall  be  cashiered,  or  dismissed  the  service, 
except  by  his  majesty's  order,  or  by  the  sentence  of  a 
general  court-martial,  approved  by  him,  or  the  comman- 
der in  chief  appointed  by  him  ;  but  that  non*commission- 
ed  officers  may  be  discharged  as  private  soldiers,  and 
may,  by  the  order  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  or  by 
the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court-martial,  be  reduced 
to  private  centinels. 

rfow,  sir,  Ais  is  really  granting  to  the  colonel  a  more 
arbitrary  and  greater  power  over  the  staff-officers  in  his 
regiment,  than  his  majesty  has  over  the  commissioned 
efficers  in  his  army ;  for  though  his  majesty  may  cashier 
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such  an  officer  by  his  sole  authority,  he  cannot  reduce 
him  to  a  private  centineh     If  any  such  oiGcer  be  ca» 
'shiered,  he  is  absolutely  dismissed  the  service,  and  may 
betake  himself  to  some  other  employment,  or  go  into 
foreign  service ;  but  if  a  colonel  takes  a  dislike,  hovrevcr 
whimsical,  however  unjust,  to  any  staff-officer  in  his  re* 
giment,  he  may  reduce  him   to  a  private  centineL,  and 
oblige  him  to  serve,  perhaps  during  the  rest  of  his  dayc^ 
as  a  common  soldier  in  that  very  regiment  where  he  once 
had  a  command;    which    is  certainly   a  more  severe 
punishment  than  that  of  discharging  him  from  the  ser* 
vice*     And  though  a  serjcant  or  corporal  of  foot  be 
commonly  reckoned  but  a  mean  employment,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  a  quarter- master  of  dragoons  is  but  a  staffs 
officer ;  and  yet  it  is  a  post  that  I  have  known  sold  for  400 
guineas,  and  a  post  that  no  gentleman,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  would  disdain  to  accept  of. 

From  hence  we  may  see,  sir,  what  a  dependent  slavish 
state  all  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  our  army  are 
in  :  is  it  proper  that  any  British  subject,  especially  those 
of  our  army,  should  be  continued  in  such  a  slavish  state  ? 
is  it  necessary  for  the  service  ?  If  any  non- commissioned 
officer  should  really  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  any  neglect 
of  duty,  or  any  disrespect  towards  his  colonel,  can    we 
suppose,    that    a  regimental    court-martial   would  not 
punish  him  as  severely  as  he  deserved  ?  Why  then  leave, 
in  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  such  an  absolute  and  arbi« 
trary  power  over  that  property  j^^  which  men   have  pur» 
chased  by  their  merit  in  the  service  of  their  country  ? 
But,  sir,  it  is  not  only  the  property  of  such  officers,  but 
their  persons,  and  the  person  of  every  soldier  in  the 
army,  that  by  custom  are  in  some  measure  under  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  commanding  officer,  or  at  least  of 
the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army.  .  I  do  not  say,  that 
the  commander  in  chief  can  by  custom  order  a  staff- of. 
ficer  or  soldier  to  be  put  to  death,   or  dismeml^ered, 
without   the  sentence  of  a  court-martial^  but  without 
any   such   sentence    they  have  sometimes   been   very 
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severely  punished  ;  and  this  is  a  power  which  ought  not 
to  be  trusted,  I  think,  with  any  man  whatsoever,  espe- 
cially  as  the  offender  may  be  immediately  confined,  and 
v^ry  quickly  brought  brfore  a  court- martiaK 

What  is  the  end  of  punishment,  sir  ?  Not  merely  rci 
sentment  or  revenge,  I  hope :  Is  it  not,  ought  it  noE 
always  to  be  inflicted  as  an  example  and  a  terror,  for 

E eventing  others  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  offence  ? 
6w  can  it  answer  this  end,  when  the  offence  is  not 
publicly  and  certainly  known  ?  Is  not  this  always  the 
case,  when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  sole  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  colonel,  or  commander  in  chief?  He  may  pub- 
lish his  reason  for  punishing,  and  he  may  assign  a  jus^ 
tifiable  reason  ;  but  mankind  generally  and  rightly  em* 
jbrace  the  maxim,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  presumed 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.  The  army  will  there- 
fore reason  thus  with  themselves  :  if  this  was  the  true 
reason,  why  was  not  the  man  tried  by  a  court-martial? 
Why  was  not  the  fact  there  proved  against  him  ?  They 
will  therefore  conclude,  that  the  reason  assigned  was  not 
the  true  reason  ;  and  they  will  probably  suppose  a  reason 
not  much  to  the  honour  of  hint  who  ordered  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  sir,  a  colonel  or  cbnimanding 
officer  should,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  example,  never  order  any  punishment 
to  be  inflicted,  especially  that  of  reducing  a  staff-officer 
to  a  centinel,  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

ItCt  us  consider,  sir,  that  the  success  of  our  armies^  in 
time  of  war  depends  as  much  upon  the'  bravery  of  our 
common  soldiers,  as  upon  the  bravery  and  conduct  of 
our  officers ;  and  that  it  is  this  alone  which  makes*  out 
troops  superior  to  any  equal  number  of  those  of  France : 
for  without  being  accused  of  disrespect^  I  believe  I  may 
say,  that  the  French  officers  are  equal  to  our  own  both 
in  conduct  and  courage*  For  this  reason  we  should  tak^ 
care  not  to  depreciate  that  which  is  the  dhief  incitemeill 
to  bravery  in  our  common  men*  What  is  this  incite- 
ment? An  halbert,  sir,  is  almost  the  only  rewardi  thtt 
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highest  preferment,  that  a  common  soldier  can 
While  this  continues  dependent  npon  the  mere  wbim  of 
a  colonel,  can  it  be  sttch  an  enticement  as  it  would  be^ 
were  a  man  insured  for  holding  it  daring  life,  unless 
justly  deprived  of  h  by  a  fair  trial  before  a  court-martial, 
for  some  heinous  crime  or  neglect  of  duty  ? 

Besides,  sir,  I  think,  that  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
miss4£>ned  officers  in  our  army,  this  power  which  the  co- 
lonel has  over  the  staff- officers  of  his  regiment  ought  to 
be  abridged.  Suppose  a  ccrfonel  should  conceive  a  pkpe 
a^inst  some  captain  in  his  regiment,  and  should  bnog 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  some  fweteadDd 
military  crime,  which  might  affect  his  honour,  if  not  his 
life :  the  witnesaes  against  him  would  probably  be  two 
or  three  Serjeants  or  corporals  of  the  same  regioieiit; 
and  when  they  know  that  they  must  either  swear  against 
the  captain  accused,  or  be  reduced  to  private  eeotrnds, 
and  obliged  to  serve  for  ever  aiter  as  common  soldiers  ia 
the  regiment,  could  such  a  captain  depend  upon  hb  in* 
nocence  ?  Could  he  expect  that  the  crime  would  not  be- 
fully  proved  against  him  f 

Thi»  is  therefore,  sir^  a  power,  which  may  be  of  tie 
most  dangierous  consequence  to  every  officer  in  our  army^ 
below  the  rank,  of  a  colonel ;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  the 
power  assumed  by  tlie  commander  in  chief,  to  inflict  se^ 
vere  punishments  b^  his  sole  authority,  we  must  admit, 
that  all  the  staff-officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army  are  in 
a  more  ^vish  subjection  than  this  house  ought  to  endure 
any  innocent  British  subject  to  be  in.  For  this  reason, 
air,.  I  have  prepared  a  clause  to  be  added  by  way  of  rider 
to  the  bill  now  before  you,  for  providing,  that  no  non-com- 
missioned  officer  shall  be  cashiered  or  reduced  to  a  priv^e 
centinel,  and  that  no  officer  or  soldier  shall  be  punished, 
but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  therefore  I  shall 
conclude  with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  it  up. 
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His  Speech  on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

i  HOPE  I  ha¥e  as  great  a  regard  to  the  liberties  and 

properties  of  the  subject  as  any  gentleman  in  this  house ; 

but  I  think,  that  the  liberties  and  properties,  and  even 

the  religion  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  depend  upon 

oar  preserving  a  strict  discipline  in  our  army ;  and  there«> 

fore  1  shall  always  be  extremely  cautious  of  introducing 

any^e V  regulation,  or  abolishing  any  old  custom  relating 

to  our  army.     The  power  which  the  colonel  has  over  the 

serjeaitts  and  corporals  of  bis  regiment,   I  mean  the 

power  of  creating  and  reducing  them  whenever  he  pleases, 

18  a  power  coeval  with  our  army  ;  and  while  we  have  an 

army,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  subsist*    In 

advancing  a  common  soldier  to  be  a  corporal,  or  a  corporal 

to  be  a  Serjeant,  the  colonel  generally  takes  the  advice  of 

the  captain  in  whose  company  such  serjeatit  or  corporal  is 

wanted  ;  and  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  exercise,  his  di« 

ligence  in  performing  his  duty,  and  his  bravery,  are  the 

qualifications  that  usually  recommend  a  common  soldier 

to  be  a  corporal,  or  a  corporal  a  Serjeant.    But  there  are 

lUcewi^e  otlier  qualifications  necessary,  and  qualifications 

that  cannot  be  known  till  a  man  comes  to  be  tried ;  there- 

^re  both  the  colonel  and  captain  areoften  mistaken  iti 

their  man  ;  and  when  they  find  themselves  mistaken,  it 

is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service,  that 

the  colonel  should  have  an  unlimited  power  to  reduce  him 

again  to  a  private  centinel.     Nay,  a  captain  may  find 

that  be  has  got  a  very  incapable  or  troublesome  Serjeant 

or  corporal  into  his  company,  and  yet  it  may  be  impos* 

tible  for  liim  to  make  bis  incapacity  or  troublcsomepes^ 
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{ippear  by  proper  proofs,  to  the  sa^fection  of  a'coiiTt- 
lYiartiaK 

I  must  likewise  observe,  sir,  that  as  biBvery,  activity, 
^nd  diligence  are  necessary  for  recommending  a  soldier 
to  the  rank  of  a  corporal  or  serjeant,  so  it  is  necessaiy, 
that  after  he  is  advanced  to  that  rank,  he  should  continue 
to  be  as  brave,  active,  and  diligent  as  ever  he  was  before : 
and  yet,  when  he  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  seijeaotp 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  summit  of  his  desires,  or  at  least 
of  his  hopes,  he  may  very  naturally  grow  lazy  and  indo- 
lent,  or  perhaps  in  a  day  of  battle  take  more  care  of  hk 
life  than  is  consistent  with  his  duty.     For  which  reason 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  service,  that  such  officers 
should  always  remain  under  the  apprdiension  of  beiag 
reduced  by  their  colonel,  if  they  are  guilty  of  the  least 
cowardice,  negligence,  or  misbehaviour. 

Whatever  notions  some  gentlemen  may  have  of  abso- 
lute power,  sir,  it  has   been  thought  necessary  in  all 
countries  for  preserving  subordination  and  discipliDe  in 
an  army.     In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  from  its  very 
first  original ;  the  generals  of  their  armies  had  a  most  ab- 
solute and  unlimited  power  over  every  officer  and  sol* 
dier  in  the  army.    They  could  not  only  prefer  and  reduce, 
but  punish  even  with  death  itself,  by  their  sole  authority, 
and  without  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial.  Thcstoiy 
of  Manlius,  who  put  his  own  son  to  death  for  fighting 
the  enemy  against  his  orders,  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
need  not  put  gentlemen  in  mind  rf  it.     Not  only  partt« 
cular  men,  but  whole  armies,  were  among  the  Romans 
subject  to  be  punished  by  the  sole  and  absolute  power 
of  their  general ;   for  we  read   .hat  Appius,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  that  commonwealth,  caused  every  tenth  man 
in  his  army  to  be  whipped,  for  flying  from  the  enemy  ; 
besides  puhishing,  some  of  the  officers  with  death.   And, 
I  believe,  there  is  now  no  country  in  the  world,  wh^re 
their  armies  enjoy  so  much  freedom,  or  so  mueh  security 
^ga^nst  being  oppressed  by  their  commanders,  as  both 
^he  officers  and  Ssoldiers  of  our  Briti$h  aruny  enjoy. 
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But  in  tUs,  $ir,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  an 
extreme,  there  is  a  ne plus  ultra;  for  if  you  extend  this 
freedom  and  security  too  far,  you  will  destroy  all  disci- 
pline and  subordination  in  your  army ;  and  1  am  afraid, 
that  what  is.  now  proposed  will  be  running  into  that  ex- 
treme, without  so  much  as  a  pretended  necessity :  for 
though  this  power  of  reducing  staff  officers  to  private 
ceotinels  has  been  enjoyed  by  every  colonel  in  our  army 
time  out  of  mind,  yet  there  has  never  been  so  much  as 
one  complaint  of  its  having  been  made  a  bad  use  of,  or 
upplicd  to  any  wicked  purpose ;  and  indeed,  if  it  ev^r 
be  exercised,  it  is  always  at  the  desire  of  the  captain  of 
the  company  to  which  the  serjeant  or  corporal  belongs, 
and  alter  an  examination  into  the  complaints  against  him  ; 
so  tiiat  the  colonel  really  acts  as  judge  in  the  affair,  and 
is  as  good  and  as  impartial  a  judge  as  any  regimental 
court-martial  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

As  this  has  always  been  the  practice  in  our  army,  sir, 
I  must  presume,  that  the  hopes  of  an  halbert  will  be  as 
great.au  incitement  for  common  soldiers  to  behave  well, 
us  it  could  be,  were  the  clause  now  offered  made  part  of 
this  bill ;  for  when  once  they  have  got  an  halbert,  they 
are  no^v  sure  of  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  perform  their 
duty ;  and  surely,  no  gentleman  will  desire  that  they 
should  hold  it  any  longer.  .But  if  this  clause  should  be 
passed  into  a  law,  I  am  airaid  it  would  have  one  of 
these  two  bad  effects:  the  staff- officers  would  trust  so 
much  to  this  securl'as  th^t  they  would  behave  negli- 
gently ;  and  if  courts-martial  acted  with  rigour,  more  of 
them  would  be  cashiered  or  reduced,  than  ever  were  so 
by  our  colonels :  on  the  )ther  hand,  if  courts- martial  did 
not  act  with  rigour,  and  n^jver  punished  one,  unless  he 
was  guilty  of  some  heinoi.s  crime  or  egregious  neglect, 
the  posts  of  Serjeant  or  co  poral  would  become  a  sort  of 
civil  employment,  and  would,  I  fear,  be  too  often  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  which  would  in  a  short  time  ren* 
der  our  ^my  little  better  than  a  common  militia> 
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As  to  the  dSuiger  which  officers  under  tiie  rank  of  a 
eolonel  may  be  exposed  to,  by  staff-oficers  bearing  labe 
witness  against  Uiem,  at  the  instigation  of  theur  coloaei^ 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  alu^ther  imaginaiy ;  for  die  dan- 
ger of  suborning  witnesses  to  g^ve  false  erideMc  is 
great,  that  no  colonel,  nor  any  one  for  him,  would 
attempt  it ;  and  should  he  attempt  it,  and  succeed  so  hr 
as  to  find  two  or  three  men  abandoned  enough  to  under- 
take it,  by  being  examined  apart,  and  artifuUy  cross- 
questioned,  the  falshood  of  their  evidence  would  pro- 
bably be  detected,  and  they  punbhed  for  their  perjury ; 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  bringing  on  a  discovery,  or  at 
kast  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  subornation ;  and  no  colo« 
nel  under  such  a  suspicion  could  expect  to  hold  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  as  it  is,  and  1  hippe  will  always  be, 
in  the  king's  power  to  dismiss  such  a  colonel  from  the 
service ;  for  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  Caesar  said  of  his 
wife,  should  be  not  only  innocentp  but  free  from  suspicion. 

Then,  sir,  as  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  observed 
about  the  end  of  punishment,  he  should  consider,  that 
reducing  a  serjeant  or  corporal  to  a  private  oentioel  b 
not  properly  a  punishment,  but  the  removing  a  man  from 
a  post  which  experience  has  shewn  him  not  to  be  fit  for; 
and  that  experience  must  be  known  to  the  whole  r^;i- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  or  the 
captain  of  the  company  he  belongs  to.  Should  a  acr^ 
leant  or  corporal  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  or  of  any  cri- 
minal  neglect  of  duty,  the  colonel  would  not  certainly 
content  himself  with  removinf;  him,  f>ut  would  ordo-  lum 
to  be  tried  by  a  regimental  c«  urt- martial ;  in  which  case 
the  ofience  would  be  proved,  and  the  punishment  would 
be  an  example ;  but  wlica  no  such  criminal  matter  is 
alledged  against  him,  when  nothing  is  alledged  but  only 
a  natural  stupidity,  or  a  natural  want  of  understanding, 
which  renders  him  unfit  for  ar  y  rank  in  the  army  above 
that  of  a  common  soldier,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
proof|  or  for  any  punishment  by  way  of  examplCt 
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70  601101046,  sir,  the  power  which  the  colonel  has 
arcr  the  staff* officers,  has  subsisted  for  above  sixty  years, 
without  any  complaint  of  abuse;  and  as  no  one  can 
know  what  may  be  the  effect  of  abolishing  it,  I  hope  the 
hon*  gentleman  will  excuse  me,  for  denying  my  appro* 
hation  of  the  clause  he  has  been  pleased  to  ojBTer, 


EARL  OF  EGMONT. 

The/olhuring  is  a  Part  of  his  Speech  on  the  Bill  for  the 

Naturalization  of  the  Jews. 

Sir, 

It   18    easy  to    be    perceived,  in  almost  every  step 

that  we  have  taken  during  this  whole  parliament,  that 

we  think  ourselves  wiser  than  all  our  ancestors  for  seven 

faundred  years  before  us:  for  our  business  has  con* 

stantly  been  to  unravel  all,  that,  in  respect  to  law  and 

liberty,  religion  and  commerce,  they  had  established  aa 

the  prq;)er  rule  of  government  for  this  nation.     We  ri-* 

dicute  uie  narrow  notions  of  our  forefathers,  and  we  ap« 

plaud  our  own  open  and  extensive  understandings^-** 

which  is  caijied  to  that  ridiculous  excess,  that  if  a  man 

telks  oi  magna  ehartUy  or  the  petition  of  rights,  or  of  any 

of  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  he  is 

sneered  and  laughed  at.     If  he  talks  of  caution  in  ad- 

mitting  and  countenancing  everj'  enthusiastic  sect,  he  is 

a  jacobile  or  a  tory.     If  he  talks  against  the  hasty  lay-* 

ingopen  of  any  branch  of  commerce,  which  from  cir- 

cmnstances  may  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  the 

test--«-he  is  a  man  of  little  narrow  principles,  and  trade 

is  to  be  opened,  though  the  plague  were  to  be  brought 

with  it,  ot  the  conditions  for  that  opening  were  to  have 

slavery  annexed.      From  the  same  conceit,  from  the 

same  rage  for  novelty,  and  unlimited  pursuit  of  general 
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principles,  when  you  talk  of  naturalization,  no  circum- 
stances of  our  situation,  in  regard  to  the  royal  family 
now  upon  the  throne,  or  to  the  jealousies  of  the  people, 
are  to  be  at  all  considered :  no  regard  is  had  to  the  state 
of  the  laws  actually  now  in  being  in  Ireland,  or  the  plan- 
tations, where  any  man  may  acquire  this  privilege  for 
half  a  crown ;  to  the  facility  with  which  all  who  apply  to 
the  legislature  for  it,  may  obtain  it  here  ;  to  the  general 
indulgence  and  protection  of  all  those  who  come  among 
us,  though  not  naturalized,  and  exercise  any  art  or  ma- 
nufacture ;  nor  any  reflection  made  how  far  these  cir- 
cumstances  already  answer  every  reasonable  purpose  of 
this  kind.  But  general  naturalization,  without  exception, 
is  the  word  :  naturalize  all,  rich  and  poor,  Jews,  Turks, 
infidels,  and  heretics,  be  they  who  they  will,  or  what  they 
will,  or  where  they  will ;  do  it  without  any  check  or  con- 
trol ;  do  it  without  a  power  of  remedy,  let  the  consequen- 
ces turn  out  ever  somuch  counter  to  what  you  may  expect. 
Sir,  it  is  not  common  sense,  but  downright  madness, 
to  follow  general  principles  in  this  wild  manner,  without 
limitation  or  reserve;  and  give  me  leave  to  say  one 
thing,  which  I  hope  will  be  long  remembered,  and  well 
thought  upon  by  all  those  who  hear  me — ^that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  plume  themselves  thus  upon  their  open  and 
extensive  understandings,  are  in  fact  the  men  of  the  nar- 
rowest principles  in  the  kingdom.  For  what  is  a  narrow 
mind?  It  is  a  mind  that  sees  any  proposition  in  one 
single  contracted  point  of  view,  unable  to  complicate 
any  subject  with  the  circumstances  and  considerationc 
that  are,  or  may,  or  ought  to  be  combined  with  it.  And 
pray,  what  is  that  understanding  which  looks  upon  na- 
turalization only  in  this  general  view,  that  naturalization 
is  an  increase  of  the  people,  and  the  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  riches  of  the  nation?  Never  admitting  the 
least  reflection,  vv  hat  the  people  are  whom  you  let  in 
upon  us ;  how,  in  the  present  bad  regulation  of  our  po« 
lice,  they  are  to  be  employed  or  maintained ;  how  their 
principles,  opinions,  or  practice  may  influence  the  reli* 
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gion  or  politics  of  the  state,  or  what  operation  their  ad< 
anission  may  liave  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  thd 
country  :  is  not  such  a  genius  equally  contemptible  and 
narrow  with  tliat  of  the  poorest  mortal  upon  earth,  who 
grovels  for  his  whole  life  within  the  verge  of  the  oppo* 
site  extreme  ?* 

Sir,  thii  leads  mp  to  tl;ie  last  argument  which  I  shall 
tirge  against  thb  bill,  and  it  is  hot  the  least  important. 
This  bill  is  a  step  to  a  general  naturalization,  which  was 
very  daringly  attempted,  but  happily  defeatedi  not  above 
two  years  ago.  The  same  spirit  now  animates  those 
who  moved  you  then  to  attempt  that  hateful  measure* 
They  dare  not  openly  avdw  the  sanle  design,  but  they 
artfully  endeavour  to  briilg  it  about  again  by  tm9 
means,  knowing  full  well  how  strbng  this  argument  must 
be  hereafter,  when  you  have  jiassed  this  bill :  What  I  will 
you,  who  have  consented  to  naturaliile  even  the  Jews, 
boggle  at  allowing  the  same  privilege  to  foreign  protes^t- 
ants,  professing  the  Christian  religion  as  you  do  your« 
selves  ?  But  the  nation,  sir,  will  see  through  this  de^ 
&ign,  and  by  some  means  or  other,  I  am  confident,  wiU 
defeat  it  now,  as  they  did  theii. 

,  I  conclude  what  t  have  been  ledd  to  sav  upon  naturae 
ligation  in  gtneral,  and  upon  this  naturalization  of  the 
Jews  in  particular,  with  this  common  proverb  :  that  there 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception  i  and  that  if  ever  there 
should  be  an  exception  to  any  general  principle,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  naturalizatioh  of  that  peo« 
gle,  the  very  essence  of  whose  character  and  religion 
consists  in  their  abhorrence  of  Christianity,  and  rancour 
to  the  whole  Christian  race. 

*  This  passage  discovers  more  real  depth  of  thought  than  an/ 
thing  else  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  these  debates.  There 
may  be  observations  6f  equal  value  ih  Burke,  but  there  is  no  single 
obsenration  in  any  part  of  his  woi'ks  more  profound,  original,  acute, 
and  comprehensive  :  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of 
all  his  political  reasoning.  (See  his  French  Revolution,  Sec.)  In 
this  speech  we  find  the  first  denunciation  of  the  intrusion  of  abstraac 
theorems  and  metat>hysical  genetalitiea  iiito  the  science  of  pohucs* 
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ffts  Speech  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  called  the  ^tm  BiH 

Mr.  Speaker/ 

I  $BE  no  occasion  to  enter  at  present  into  the  merits  of 
the  bill  we  passed  the  last  session  for  the  naturalization 
of  Jews  i  because  I  am  convinced,  that,   in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  nation,  not  a  single  foreign  Jew  will 
tiiink  it  expedient  to  take  any  benefit  of  that  act ;  and, 
therefore,  the  repealing  of  it  is  giving  up  nothing.     I 
assented  to  it  last  year  in  hopes  it  might  induce  some 
Wealthy  Jews  to  come  and  settle  among  us*  In  that  light 
I  saw  enough  of  utility  in  it,  to  make  me  incline  rather 
to  approve  than  dislike  it ;  but  that  any  man  alive  couI4 
be  zealous  either  for  or  against  it,  I  confess  I  had  no  idea« 
What  affects  our  religion  is  indeed  of  the  highest  and 
most  serious  importance.    God  forbid  we  should  be  ever 
indifferent  about  that !  but  I  thought  this  had  no  more 
to  do  with  religion  than  any  turnpike  act  we  passed  in 
that  session  ;  and,  after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been 
preached  on  the  subject,  I  think  so  still. 

Resolution  and  steadiness  are  excellent  qualities  ;  but 
it  is  the  application  of  them  upon  which  their  value  de- 
pends.  A  wise  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  know 
where  to  yield,  as  well  as  where  to  resist ;  and  there  is 
no  surer  mark  of  littleness  of  mind  in  administration, 
than  obstinacy  in  trifles.  Public  wisdom  on  some  occa- 
sions must  condescend  to  give  way  to  popular  folly,  espe- 
cially  in  a  free  country,  where  the  humour  of  the  people 
must   be  considered  as  attentively  as  the  humour  of  a. 
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king  m  lii  absolute  nkonaitlij.    Under  both  forms  of 

Sventmeatt  a  prudent  and  honest  ministry  will  iiw 
Ige  a  small  folly,  and  will  resist  a  ^at  one.  Not  to 
Vouchsafe  now  and  then  a  kind  indulgence  to  the  former, 
would  discover  an  ignorance  of  human  nature ;  not  to 
resist  the  latter  at  all  titties,  would  be  meanness  and  ser. 
vility* 

Sir,  I  look  on  the  bill  we  are  at  present  debating,  not 
as  a  sacrifice  made  to  popularity  (for  it  sacrifices  nothing,  ] 
but  as  a  prudent  regard  to  some  consequences  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  clamour  raised  against  the  late  act 
for  natundldng  Jews,  which  seem  to  require  a  parti<» 
cular  consideration. 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied  felicity  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  that  his  subjects  have  enjoyed  such  a 
settled  tranquillity,  such  a  freedom  firom  angry  religious 
disputes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  former  times. 
The  true  christian  spirit  of  moderation,  of  charity,  of 
imiversal  benevolence,  has  prevailed  in  the  people,  has 
prevailed  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  instead 
of  those  narrow  principles,  those  bigotted  prejudices^ 
that  furious,  that  implacable,  that  ignorant  zeal,  which 
had  often  done  so  much  hurt  both  to  the  church  and  the 
state.  But  from  the  ill-understood,  insignificant  act  of 
parliament  you  are  now  moved  to  repeal,  occasion  has 
been  taken  to  deprive  us  of  this  inestimable  advantage. 
It  is  a  pretence  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  to 
infuse  idle  fears  into  the  minds  of  th^  people,  and  make 
religion  itself  an  engine  of  sedition*  It  behoves  the 
piety  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  disappoint 
these  endeavours.  Sir,  the  very  worst  mischief  that  can 
be  done  to  religion,  is  to  pervert  it  to  the  purposes  of  fac- 
tion. Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  distant,  than  tho 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  malignant  spirit 
of  party.  The  most  impious  wars  ever  made  were  those 
called  Holy  Wars.  He  who  liates  another  men  for  not 
being  a  Christian  is  himself  not  a  Christian.  Christie 
auity,  sir,  breathes  love  and  peace  and  goodwill  to  mMl< 
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inin<l$  of  tl>e  yulgar,  a  ^parkc^  entbusiasm;  wbicbi  if 
blowp  by  the  brjeath  of  party,  may,  eTcn  when  it  secoM 
quite  extinguished,  be  suddenly  revived,  and  raised  to  « 
flame.  The  act  ef  last  session,  for  naturalising  Jewi^ 
ha$  very  unexpectedly  administered  fuel  to  feed  that 
flaipe.  To  what  f  height  it  may  rise  if  it  should  contw 
nue  oiuqh  longer,  on^  cannot  easily  tell ;  but  take  wamf 
th^  fqel  and.  ^t  will  die  of  it^^jf. 

|t  i§  the  misfortui)^  of  all  %hti  floman  Catholic  coiw* 
tries*  that  there  the  church  and  the  state,  the  civil  p0w«r 
and  the  hierarchy,  have  separate  interests,  and  are  ccxiti-^ 
pua%  at  variance  one  with  tl^  other*  Jt  is  our  happi- 
^psi»,  that  ^ere  they  form  but  qne  system.  While  this 
harmony  last^,  whatever  hurts  tbe  chunob,  hurts  the 
i^tfitc  ;  whatever  v^^akens  the  credit  of  Uie  governors  of 
the  church,  takps  away  frona  the  civil  power  a  part  of  its 
strength,  and  shdk?^  ^b^  whole  constitution. 

Sir,  1  trust  and  believe,  that,  by  speedily  passing  this 
^ill^  we  shall  silence  that  obloquy,  which  has  so  unjustly 
been  cast  upon  our  reyerend  prelates  (some  of  the most 
respectable  that  ever  adorned  our  church,)  for  the  part 
they  took  in.  the  act  whi^h  this  repeals.     And  k  greatly 
co'nperns  the  whole  coipTP.u^ity,   th^t  they  should  not 
^osje  thiit  rf  spect,  which  i$  ^o  jystly  due  to  them,  by  po- 
pular clamour,  kept  up  ii>  oppos'uioo  to  a  matter  of  no 
importancic  in  itself.  ^But  '\t  the  departing  from  that 
measure  $h<;)^ld  not  remove  the  prejudice  so.  maliciouisly 
Yaisjed,  I  am  certain,  that  no  f^^ther  step  you  can  take 
wilt  be  able  to  rejnpve  it ;  and  therefore  1  hope  you  will 
stop  here.     This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  and  safe 
condcrsceiisipn*  by  >i  bich  nobody  will  he  hurt ;  but  all 
bey  pnd  this  uoukl  be  dangerous  weakness  in  government. 
It  might  open  a  duqr  tp  (he  wildest  eotbusiasm,  and  to' 
the  most  mischievous  attacks  of  political  di^affectiott 
working  upon  t}iat  ^ntl)u$»ia9ip.    If  you  encourage  ^nd 
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antiborize  it  to  fall  on  the  synagogue,  it  will  go  tfience  tq 
liie  ifieeting-house,  and  in  the  end  to  the  palace.    But 
|et   us  be  careful  to  check  its  further  progress.    The 
snore  zealous  we  are  to  support  chrbtianity,  the  more 
vigilant  should  we  be  in  maintaining  toleration*    If  we 
brin^  back  persecution,  we  bring  l^ck  the  antichristian 
Hpirit  of  popery :  and  when  the  spirit  is  here,  the  whole 
system  will  soon  follow.     Toleration  is  the  basis  of  all 
public  quiet.    |t  is  a  character  of  freedom  given  to  the 
mind,  more  valuable^  I  think,  than  that  which  secures 
our  persons  and  estates.     Indeed  they  are  inseparably 
connected  t<^ther{  for  where  the  mind  is  not  free, 
where  the  conscience  is  enthralled,  there  is  no  freedom. 
Spiritual  tyranny  puts  on  the  galling  chains ;  but  civil 
tyranny  is  called  in  to  rivet  and  fix  them.    We  see  it  in 
Spain,  and  |nany  other  countries ;  we  have  formerly  both 
seen  and  felt  it  in  England.    By  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  are  now  delivered  from  all  kinds  of  oppression*    hc% 
ps  take  care  that  they  may  never  retvum. 
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